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VOL.  XL  — JANUARY,  1875.  — No.  i. 


IN  the  middle  of  the  war  Mr.  Charles  Summer  received  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Wash- 
ington.    Mr.  Sumner  used  to   tell   the   story   of  the  interne 
marking,  perhaps,  an  epoch  in  American  history. 

After  talking  of  the  detail  of  the  history  of  the  moment,  marches, 
sieges,  and  battles,  "  For  the  rest,"  said  this  looker-on,  who  saw 
the  game  better  than  the  players,  "  from  this  time,  your  government 
and  ours  are  the  same." 

Mr.  Sumner  asked,  if  he  were  so  blind  as  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  to  become  an  emperor. 

"  Not  I,  indeed.  It  is  not  that  which  makes  a  government  to  be 
one  thing  or  another.  What  has  made  America  America,  and 
different  from  Europe,  is  this :  you  have  had  no  need  of  a  revenue  ; 
your  government-  expenses  have  been  nothing ;  you  have  had  no 
army,  no  navy,  no  civil  service  of  any  great  magnitude ;  so  you 
have  lived  without  cabals  at  the  centre,  because  you  had  no  power- 
ful bureaus  at  the  centre,  having  little  money  to  receive  here,  and 
little  to  disburse.  But  now  '  vous  avez  change  tout  cela.' 

"  Now  you  have  a  debt  as  large  as  the  best  of  us.     You  will  have 
to  raise  taxes  as  onerous  as  the  worst  of  us.    You  must  have  establish- 
ments of  officials  as  numerous,  as  well  disciplined,  and  as  powerful  as 
any  of  us.     These  central  establishments  will  govern  your  country, 
as  such  establisments  govern  our  countries.     You  will  choose  your 
presidents  in  one  way :'  we  choose  ours  in  another.     But  you  will 
have  just  what  we  have,  —  the  intrigue,  the  corruption,  the  overruling 
central  power  which  come  in,  and  must  come  in,  where  a  great 
of  money  is  collected,  is  handled,  and  is  paid  over.     Your  natm 
be  governed  then  just  as  ours  are  governed.     Only  you  will  stj 
yours  a  republic,  while  we  call  ours  empires,  or  kingdoms.    4  Voila  la 
difference.'  " 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congrew,  in  the  year  1874,  by  the  PnorsirroBa  OF  OLD  AJJD  N«w,  In  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congrew  at  Washington. 
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Mr.  Sumner  would  tell  this  story  even  ten  years  ago,  and  ask,  half 
anxiously,  and  half  hopefully,  whether  the  astute  diplomat  were  right, 
or  wrong. 

Well,  such  a  story  as  that  certainly  does  suggest  comparisons  with 
what  men  call  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Republic.  Perhaps  it  was 
golden.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sand  or  clay  of  the  matrix  into  which 
the  gold  is  to  be  poured,  or  is  flowing  now.  Who  knows?  But 
compare  to-day  at  Washington  with  the  modest  days  of  the  general 
post-office  when  Pickering,  postmaster -general,  sent  an  official  note 
to  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  which  he  told  him  that 
the  whole  force  of  his  department  was  two  clerks,  and  asked  him  if 
he  thought  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  charge  to  the  government 
half  the  wages  of  the  negro  servant  who  made  the  fires  in  his  house 
and  in  the  offices,  and  acted  as  general  porter  and  man-of-all-work  for 
both  establishments.  To  make  this  comparison  is  to  consider,  that,  if 
the  growth  of  the  post-office  department  had  only  been  commensu- 
rate with  the  population  of  the  country,  we  should  now  have  in  it 
some  twenty  clerks  and  ten  halves  of  men-of-all-work,  say  five  whole 
ones.  But  we  are  to  consider,  also,  that  the  territory  of  the  country 
is  five  times  what  it  was  then,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
which  means  the  business  of  the  country,  has  increased  in  a  propor- 
tion very  much  larger  than  its  population. 

That  would  be  an  interesting  calculation  which  should  show,  from 
such  comparisons  as  this,  what  would  be  the  force  and  the  expense 
of  the  several  departments  of  national  administration,  if  we  were 
now  at  work  on  the  simple  basis  of  those  primeval  days. 

But  we  are,  in  fact,  at  work  on  a  much  better  basis.  The  most 
obstinate  lover  of  state  rights,  town  rights,  parish  rights,  or  individ- 
ual rights,  will  admit  that.  We  are  at  work  on  a  system  which 
tends  very  largely  to  centralization  in  every  thing.  Thus  the  New 
Hampshire  woman,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  cut  the  flax  which  she 
then  steeped  and  beat  till  it  was  ready  for  her  to  spin,  and  which  she 
then  spun  and  wove  and  bleached,  so  that  she  should  make  her 
sheets,  now  sends  a  modest  request  to  Mr.  Lowell,  or  Mr.  Lawrence, 
or  Mr.  Little,  to  buy  as  much  cotton  as  she  wants  at  Memphis,  to 
carry  this  to  the  waterfalls  on  the  Merrirnack,  to  teach  those  water- 
falls to  spin  it  and  to  weave  it  for  her,  to  bleach  it  with  their  chem- 
istry and  their  sunshine,  and  then  to  send  down  to  her  little  cabin 
her  sheeting  ready  for  her  use.  They  do  what  she  bids  them  ;  and 
she  pays  them  by  picking  a  dozen  quarts  of  berries  some  day  for  the 
people  who  have  come  down  to  New  Hampshire  to  spend  August  in 
the  hotel.  The  Lowells  and  the  Lawrences  and  the  Littles  are  glad 
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to  do  this  for  her,  and  she  is  glad  to  have  it  done.  The  whole  trans- 
action, all  the  same,  is  a  bit  of  centralization,  which  throws  upon 
certain  central  points  the  work  which  was  done  fifty  years  ago  on  a 
little  separated  farm  on  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc. 

Philosophize  as  we  may  *  then,  on  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
business  of  the  Republic  small,  of  breaking  it  into  parts,  and  separat- 
ing by  as  broad  divisions  as  we  may  the  various  workshops  of  tin- 
national  affairs,  it  is  clear  enough,  that  in  matters  of  administration, 
as  in  every  thing  else,  we  must,  to  a  great  extent,  obey  the  gr 
laws  which  trade  and  manufacture  obey,  to  which  even  literature 
and  education  ^submit,  and  every  thing  else  in  our  social  order.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  centre  of  this  great  system  a 
mere  imaginary  central  point,  around  which  so  many  planet  States 
should  revolve,  each  holding  its  own  place,  while  there  was  nothing 
there.  The  folly  and  failure  of  all  confederacies  have  been  in  their 
attempt  to  work  out  this  insoluble  problem,  —  a  problem  from  the  mere 
conditions  of  which  it  is  certain  that  each  of  the  several  bodies  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  by  a  breath  may  be  toppled  over.  Our 
system,  which  is  not  a  confederacy,  but  a  union,  has,  and  is  meant 
to  have,  a  central  sun  ;  and,  what  is  more,  this  central  sun  is  to  be 
big  enough  to  keep  all  the  planets  in  order.  But  it  is  not  to  be  big 
enough  to  have  the  planets  fall  into  it.  Yet  that  is  what  the  diplo- 
mat prophesied  who  talked  to  Mr.  Sumner ;  that  is  what  Jefferson 
and  Madison  pretended  to  be  afraid  of ;  and  it  is  what  many  amiable 
people,  including  most  of  the  theorists  or  doctrinaires  of  the  country, 
really  fear. 

How   are   you    going   to   help    it?     That   was  substantially   the 
question  which  the  diplomatist  who  was  looking  on  upon  the  game 
put  to  Mr.  Sumner.     If  you  have  the  luxury  of  a  large  debt,  you 
must  have  a  very  large  revenue,  you  must  have  large  taxes  and  the 
machinery  for  collecting  them.     You  must  have  a  gr.eat  many  people 
in  your  employ  ;  and  these  people  must  obey  a  central  order, 
they  obey  it  in  one  thing,  they  will  obey  it  in   another,  and  you  will, 
of  necessity,  have  an  enormous  organized  army  of  officials,  who  will 
in  practice  obey  one  word  of  command.     And  this  army,  in  spite  of 
you,  will   be   stronger  than   any  other  single  organization    in  your 
country.     It  will,  therefore,  govern  the  rest  of  your  country.     I' 
not  be  a  majority  of  the   people,  nor  any  thing  like  a  majority.     All 
that  is  necessary  to  give  it  control  is  that  it  should  be  th<-  larg 
organization   of  any.     When   the  Christian  Church  was   only 
fifteenth  of  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  took  ion 

of  the  Roman  empire,  because  it  was  the  largest  organization  in  the 
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Roman  empire.  What  will  you  do  about  it,  then  ?  How  will  you 
prevent  your  organization  of  officials,  ordered,  perhaps,  by  a  presi- 
dent, or,  perhaps,  by  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  from  taking  possession  of 
your  empire,  and  governing  it  ?  Names  are  nothing.  There  will 
always  be  a  leader  where  there  is  a  compact  body  to  be  led. 

The  reply  is  :  First,  whatever  else  this  compact  body  has  or  is,  it 
shall  not  have  muskets,  and  it  shall  not  be  an  army.  Whatever  else 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sits  upon,  he  shall  not  sit  upon 
bayonets.  There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  essential 
strength  of  our  system,  which  is  often  called  its  weakness,  than  the 
meagre  display  of  the  force  which  the  National  Government  has  been 
able  to  bring  to  bear  when  those  fools  were  squabbling  at  Little 
Rock  and  at  New  Orleans,  and  asking  King  Stork  to  be  good  enough 
to  whip  them  and  put  them  to  bed.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
talk  of  the  Csesarism  and  despotism  which  complied.  But  the 
despotism  which  can  only,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  concentrate,  at 
the  most,  two  or  three  regiments,  by  borrowing  them  from  the 
wilderness  to  overawe  a  quarrelsome  city,  is  not  a  despotism  which 
is  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  So  far  the  fathers  understood  their  business 
perfectly  well,  when  they  established  a  set  of  precedents,  which  have 
been  followed  quite  closely  enough,  which  leave  the  Executive 
practically  without  the  use  of  any  standing  army.  The  chief  of 
police  in  London  can,  in  an  hour,  concentrate  more  armed  men  on 
a  single  point  in  that  city  than  Gen.  Grant  could  concentrate  on 
New  York,  if  he  had  a  week  to  do  it  in. 

The  lion's  claws  are  closely  trimmed,  and  they  are  kept  trimmed. 
But  all  the  same  the  lion  is  awake ;  and  in  this  case  he  has  other 
weapons  than  his  claws.  Still  the  keynote  of  the  system  is  struck 
in  the  precedents  and  practices  which  limit  so  severely  the  standing 
army.  Although  such  limitation  is  nowhere  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  would  make  no  difference  if  it  were,  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  American  political  life,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
danger,  that  it  will  be  infringed  upon. 

There  .  are  corollaries  to  this  principle,  however,  which  are  not 
remembered  so  jealously.  For  a  second  answer  to ;  our  European 
adviser,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  hold  every  department 
to  a  strict  responsibility  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and,  when  that 
work  is  done,  that  we  destroy  the  machinery.  We  can  make  new 
machinery  when  we  want  to.  Whenever  we  hold  to  these  rules,  we 
get  honest  work,  and  we  get  a  great  deal  of  it.  People  say  that  gov- 
ernment can  do  nothing  without  jobs ;  that  it  is  worse  cheated  than 
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any  private  man  ever  is.  How  is  it  that  the  fortifications  have 
built,  and  other  work  done,  which  we  trusted  to  the  officers  of 
army  ?  Have  they  cheated  you  ?  Have  not  you  had  more  work  for 
your  money  than  any  great  railroad  ever  got,  or  than  the  city  of  ]', 
can  get  to-day?  You  relied  on  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  small  body 
of  men,  who,  as  you  hoped,  were  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor.  You 
got  your  work  done,  and  you  got  it  well  done.  The  men  who  did  it 
were  "  in  the  service."  They  were  not  ashamed  of  this  :  they  were 
proud  to  say  they  were  "  in  the  service."  And  by  your  care  in 
selecting  them,  your  care  in  training  them,  and  your  care  in  dis- 
missing them  from  "  the  service  "  at  any  moment  when  they  proved 
to  be  shirks  or  knaves,  you  got  the  kind  of  "  service  "  which  you 
needed. 

There  is,  in  this  experience,  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  dwelt  on  too 
carefully,  as  the  statement  of  what  we  shall  gain  when  our  civil 
"  services  "  are  organized  as  carefully  and  as  thoughtfully  as  are  our 
military  service  and  naval.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  the 
post-office  clerk  who  detects  peculation,  or  who  discovers  new  methods 
of  administration,  shall  earn  his  promotion  in  proportion  as  he  shows 
his  ability;  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  it  shall  be  as  distinctly  for 
the  interest  of  a  custom-house  clerk  to  do  something,  as  it  is  now 
to  do  as  little  as  he  can,  —  why,  in  that  time  we  shall  see  "  services  " 
as  fit  to  be  trusted  as  are  the  army  and  the  navy  to-day. 

We  recur  to  an  instance  to  which  we  have  alluded  once  before  in 
this  connection.  This  nation  had  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 
It  was  as  certain  that  that  road  must  be  built  as  any  thing  in  the  future. 
The  nation  then  commanded,  as  it  does  now,  the  services  of  a  body 
of  the  most  accomplished  topographical  engineers  in  the  world. 
Suppose  it  had  begun  by  directing  them  to  find  the  best  and  shortest 
route.  They  would  have  found  it,  where  the  engineers  who  in  fact 
laid  out  this  road  were  employed  by  companies  which  had  every 
temptation  offered  them  to  select  the  most  circuitous  routes  possible. 
Suppose  this  route  had  been  found.  Suppose  the  nation  had  then 
bidden  the  officers  of  its  engineers  to  make  the  contracts  for  build- 
ing the  road,  exactly  as  it  bade  them  make  the  contract 
building  Fort  Warren  or  Fort  Monroe.  The  nation  would  now  luive 
the  road  which  somebody  else  has.  The  nation  would  know  the 
road  was  in  the  right  place,  which  it  now  does  not  know.  And, 
as  soon  as  the  road  was  built,  the  bureaus  that  built  it  would  not 
exist  any  longer,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  to  baffle  and  thwart  the 
nation  whereon  they  could  find  a  place  for  conflict.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  road  would  have  cost  the  nation  more  than  it  has  done. 
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Yet  again :  we  should  tell  the  sceptic  diplomatist  that  we  did  not 
mean  to  keep  a  debt  of  two  thousand  millions  forever:  far  less  do 
we  mean  to  create  bureaus  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  the  debt  last 
forever.  Mr.  Boutwell's  simple  finance,  which  pays  a  dollar  of  debt 
whenever  there  is  a  dollar  in  the  till,  is  better  for  us  than  all 
the  sinking-funds  of  all  the  Prices,  or  Pitts,  or  Laws.  Given  two 
courses  of  national  conduct,  the  nation  must  always  select  that  which 
will  employ  the  fewest  people,  which  will  have  least  distinct  corporate 
organization,  and  that  which  will  finish  its  business  the  soonest.  It 
was  a  pity,  perhaps,  to  abolish  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  the  moment 
we  did  it;  but  the  principle  which  abolished  it  was  the  true  one  ;  and 
the  moment  was  only  a  question  of  weeks  or  months.  To  work  by 
special  machinery,  as  we  made  a  navy  in  the  war,  even  if  then  the 
machinery  be  given  away,  as  that  navy  was,  as  so  much  worthless  old 
iron,  —  this  is  the  true  -policy  of  the  Republic. 

Above  all,  we  should  say  to  the  inquirer,  that  there  still  lingers 
in  the  people  of  the  country  a  passion  for  tipping  out  of  the  chariot 
of  state  the  whole  company,  pure  and  impure,  good  and  bad,  when- 
ever there  come  from  the  chariot  any  puffs  of  a  tobacco  which  the 
people  do  not  like,  or  any  songs  set  to  tunes  which  they  like  as  little* 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  chariot  may  be  smoking  good  tobacco, 
and  most  of  them  may  be  sinking  popular  songs.  But  there  is  a 
strong  hand  at  the  side  .of  the  chariot,  which  draws  the  bolt  when 
the  moment  comes,  and  all  the  riders  find  themselves  in  the  dust 
together ;  all  afoot,  as  the  rest  of  the  travellers  are,  unless,  indeed, 
their  necks  be  broken  by  the  fall.  Such  a  dispensation  has  been 
administered  just  now,  not  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  so-called  Democratic  party  has 
managed  national  affairs  too  badly,  when  it  held  the  reins,  to  excite  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  its  future  administration.  But  at  a  moment 
when  what  are  called  the  two  parties  might  exchange  their  "  plat- 
forms," and  not  know  that  they  had  done  so,  there  is  not  much  more 
risk  from  the  morals  of  one  set  .than  the  other.  The  people  of  the 
country  meanwhile  have  no  little  confidence  in  the  opportunity  they 
have  of  renewing  the  experiment,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, they  have  just  now  tried. 
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THE   DESPOT  OF  TO-DAY. 

[THERE  is  but  one  Power  in  America  which  stands  in  no  fear  of 
the  open  discussions  of  the  daily  newspaper  press :  that  Power  is 
the  Despot  of  To-day,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Readers  of  this  article  will  readily  understand  why  it  is  impossible, 
even  for  the  most  courageous  editors  of  influential  newspapers,  to 
discuss  with  freedom  the  subject  here  considered. 

They  will  understand,  also,  why,  after  five  congressional  reports  in 
favor  of  a  government  telegraph  service,  it  has,  thus  far,  not  been 
taken  up  for  serious  consideration  in  Congress. 

All  the  more  is  it  necessary  for  those  organs  of  opinion  which  are 
not  under  the  control  of  a  censorship  to  state  the  important  facts, 
which  are  themselves  arguments,  which  will  compel  the  change 
advocated  in  this  article. 

Every  business-man  in  America,  excepting  the  conductors  of  the 
newspapers,  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  something  to  carry  into  effect 
the  reform  which  will  bring  this  country  up  to  the  same  facilities  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  as  those  enjoyed  in  every  other  civil- 
ized country  in  the  world. 

A  man  may  send  from  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  to  Kirkwall, 
in  Scotland  (over  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles),  a  telegraphic 
message  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  word. 

But,  to  send  a  despatch  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  a  man  pays  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  a  word. 

In  that  contrast  alone  is  the  argument  on  this  monopoly  con- 
densed. 

To  present  in  the  briefest  possible  statement  the  essential  facts  on 
this  subject,  we  have  requested  a  careful  student  of  it  to  prepare  the 
paper  which  is  now  before  our  readers.  It  is  a  paper  which  will  not 
be  widely  copied  by  the  leading  newspapers.  None  the  less  will  the 
conductors  of  those  journals  be  glad  to  read  it.  This  is  a  case  where 
the  Lion  is  in  a  net,  and  the  Mouse  must  gnaw  its  meshes.  When  he 
is  free,  as  he  will  be  one  day,  he  will  tell  us  what  he  thought  of  his 
entanglement.  —  EDS.  OLD  AND  NEW.] 

THE  first  telegraphic  line  ever  con-  little  was  then  known  of  electricity 
structed  was  that  between  Washing-  in  our  country ;  and,  after  the  corn- 
ton  and  Baltimore,  built  by  an  appro-  pletion  of  the  lines,  Prof.  Morse  was 
priation  made  by  Congress,  on  the  sent  abroad  by  the  post-office  depart- 
application  of  Prof.  Morse.  Very  ment,  at  its  expense,  to  perfect  him- 
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self  in  electro-magnetism.  The  ex- 
periment of  constructing  and  operating 
a  telegraphic  line  which  private  capi- 
talists would  not  undertake  was  per- 
formed at  the  public  expense,  as  a 
part  of  the  postal  service;  and  not 
until  the  fact  was  proved  that  corre- 
spondence could  be  carried  on  by  tele- 
graph did  private  capitalists  come 
forward  to  carry  on  the  work. 

It  was  early  *known  that  the  electric 
current  must  pass  from  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery,  through  the  trans- 
mitting instrument,  along  the  line 
wire,  to  the  receiving  instrument,  and 
thence  return  to  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery,  at  the  starting-point,  in 
order  to  complete  the  circuit.  It  was 
supposed  that  two  wires  were  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  —  one  for  the 
outgoing,  and  the  other  for  the  return 
current ;  and  -the  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  was  constructed 
accordingly.  Through  the  breakage 
of  one  of  the  wires,  it  was  accident- 
ally discovered  that  a  single  wire  was 
sufficient,  and  that,  when  both  ends 
of  the  line  were  connected  with  the 
ground,  the  earth  became  a  better 
conductor  for  the  return  current  than 
any  wire. 

Many  years  ago,  the  German  elec- 
tricians noticed  that  two  messages 
could  be  transmitted  over  a  single 
wire  simultaneously.  Very  many  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  utilize 
this  discovery ;  but  it  is  only  within 
two  or  three  years  past  that  the  diffi- 
culties, which  appeared  insurmounta- 
ble, have  been  overcome  by  American 
electricians.  On  many  wires  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  own  country  and 
Great  Britain,  the  double  transmitter 
of  Mr.  Stearns  is  now  in  use;  and 
messages  are  sent  in  opposite  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time,  and  with 
greater  rapidity  than  a  single  mes- 
sage is  transmitted.  On  some  long 


lines,  as  many  messages  are  trans- 
mitted over  a  single  wire  as  were  sent 
over  three  wires,  on  the  same  lines, 
two  years  ago.  Still  further  ex- 
periments, within  six  months,  have 
shown  that  four  messages  can  be 
sent  over  a  single  wire  as  easily  as 
two,  and  that  local  and  through  mes- 
sages can  be  simultaneously  trans- 
mitted. And  thus,  while  messages 
are  being  exchanged  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  two  more  can  be 
sent  on  the  same  wire  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  two  between 
Worcester  and  Springfield,  and  two 
between  Springfield  and  New  Haven, 
or  New  York,  —  eight  messages,  in 
all,  passing  over  the  same  wire  at 
the  same  time. 

If  the  waves  of  sound  proceeding 
from  the  human  voice,  or  from  a  wind 
or  stringed  instrument,  are  made  to 
strike  upon  a  resonant  surface,  like 
the  head  of  a  drum,  it  will  vibrate  in 
harmony  with  the  sound.  The  vibra- 
tions thus  produced  may  be  employed 
to  open  and  close  a  telegraphic  cir- 
cuit; or  the  vibrations  of  the  strings 
of  a  musical  instrument  may  be  em- 
ployed directly  for  the  same  purpose. 
If  the  impulses  thus  excited  are  con- 
veyed along  the  line  wire,  and  re- 
ceived upon  the  strings  of  another 
musical  instrument  in  harmony  with 
the  first,  it  will  vibrate,  and  sounds 
be  heard :  many  different  notes  may 
thus  be  simultaneously  transmitted. 
The  different  notes  may  represent  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  thus 
each  operator  can  send  three  times  as 
many  messages  an  hour  as  by  the 
ordinary  Morse  transmitter.  The 
current  produced  by  the  vibrations 
of  musical  sounds  will  not  interrupt 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  line, 
while  they  add  thus  largely  to  its 
working  capacities.  Great  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made,  not  only 
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in  the  number  of  messages  that  can 
be  sent  over  a  wire,  but  also  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  transmission. 

About  eight  hundred  words  an  hour 
are  sent  by  the  Morse  instruments; 
by  the  printing  instrument,  three 
thousand  words  ;  and  in  England,  by 
Wheatstone's  automatic  instrument, 
ten  thousand  words  an  hour  have 
been  transmitted.  The  President's 
Message,  in  December,  1873,  contain- 
ing twelve  thousand  words,  was  trans- 
mitted from  Washington  to  New 
York  in  twenty  minutes,  by  Little's 
automatic  instrument.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred words  have  undoubtedly  been 
transmitted  between  New  York  and 
Washington  in  a  minute.  Each  word 
contains,  on  an  average,  five  letters ; 
each  letter  is  represented,  on  the 
average,  by  three  characters  of  the 
Morse  alphabet ;  making  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  characters 
transmitted  in  a  minute.  Each  char- 
acter requires  a  distinct  pulsation  ;  and 
every  pulsation  must  pass  from  New 
York  to  Washington  by  the  wire,  and 
return  through  the  ground,  to  the 
starting-point  at  New  York,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles.  But  this  does 
not  show  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  first 
impulse  should  reach  its  destination 
before  the  next  starts  ;  for  many  may 
be  passing  over  the  wire  at  once,  just 
as  several  trains  may  be  running  over 
different  parts  of  a  railroad  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Atlantic  Cable  does  not  ope- 
rate as  ordinary  land  lines,  but  re- 
quires an  interval  of  time  to  elapse 
between  the  transmission  of  each  im- 
pulse. Only  thirteen  or  fourteen 
words  a  minute  are  sent  by  each 
cable.  This  slowness  limits  the  use, 
and  increases  the  cost  of  the  de- 
spatches. 

Mr.  Gray  has  recently  invented  an 


instrument  to  transmit  the  impulses 
produced  by  waves  of  sound  bv  the 
use  of  violins  attached  to  the  cable, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  very  great- 
ly facilitate  the  transmission  of  cable 
despatches. 

Formerly  all  messages  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco  were  repeated  by 
operators  at  eight  or  ten  way-otti 
now  automatic  repeaters  are  us«-d. 
which  accelerate  the  transmission, 
diminish  the  liability  of  mistakes, 
and  greatly  reduce  the  expense.  The 
cost  of  telegraphing  on  long  lines  has 
been  so  much  reduced  by  the  various 
inventions  that  have  been  made,  and 
by  the  improved  equipment,  construc- 
tion, and  repairs  of  the  lines,  that  the 
distance  a  message  is  transmitted, 
unless  it  requires  to  be  repeated,  bears 
little  reference  to  the  expense. 

Mr.  Orton,  the  president  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
said  in  a  recent  argument,  that  '•  it 
might  happen  that  it  would  cost 
more  to  send  a  message  from  Wall 
Street  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
than  to  Chicago  or  New  Orleans, 
because  it  might  come  to  the  main 
office  at  145  Broadway,  and  there  be 
repeated."  The  great  increase  of 
business  has  also  largely  reduced  the 
expense  on  each  message.  Eight 
years  ago,  comparatively  little  use 
was  made  of  the  telegraph ;  and 
nearly  all  messages  were  sent  be- 
tween twelve  and  three  o'clock. 
Now  the  business  is  much  more  uni- 
form throughout  the  day;  and  a  large 
night  business  has  been  created  by  a 
tariff  of  rates  one-half  less  than  those 
charged  by  day. 

In  1867  the  average  cost  to  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
for  each  message  it  transmitted  was 
about  80 cents;  in  1870itwas  63conts; 
in  1873,  43  cents.  The-  av.  ra-c  rate 
in  1867  was  $1.20  :  it  is  now  60  cents, 
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showing  as  great  a  reduction  in  rates 
as  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  business. 
From1  this  statement  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  public  had  received  the  full 
benefit  of  this  large  reduction  ;  but 
though  the  average  rate  is  much 
lower,  yet  the  charges  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, New  Haven,  Springfield,  Provi- 
dence, and  many  other  large  cities, 
are  higher  than  in  1867,  and,  between 
all  other  large  cities  north  and  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  remain 
unchanged;  and,  as  three-fourths  of 
the  telegraphic  business  is  between 
these  places,  the  reductions  have  been 
of  little  benefit  to  the  general  public. 

The  company  were  compelled  by 
their  own  interests,  and  by  the  de- 
sire for  self-preservation,  to  make 
these  reductions. 

The  rates  in  1867  were  irregular 
and  arbitrary,  neither  in  proportion 
to  the  distance,  nor  to  the  expense  of 
transmission  ;  being  often  more  for  a 
less  distance  than  for  a  greater,  and 
frequently  exorbitant;  thus  greatly 
restricting  the  use  of  the  telegraph. 
To  Oregon  and  California,  the  charges 
were  $7.50  and  $5.00 :  they  are  now 
reduced  to  $2.50,  and  yield  larger 
net  profits  than  the  higher  rates. 
The  rates  formerly  varied  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  for  the  same 
service ;  were  higher  West  than  East ; 
still  higher  in  the  South  :  they  were 
only  low  where  there  was  competi- 
tion. A  uniform  system  of  rates, 
dependent  upon  the  distance,  has 
been  established  by  raising  some, 
and  reducing  many  others ;  making  a 
large  reduction  in  the  average  rate. 
That  the  general  public  have  not 
been  greatly  benefited  is  also  shown 
by  comparing  the  growth  of  our  tele- 
graphic business  with  that  of  Europe, 
and  with  the  mail-service  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty 


years  since  the  first  telegraphic  lines 
were  constructed.  The  development 
of  the  business  for  twenty  years  was 
much  more  rapid  here  than  abroad  ; 
and,  ten  years  ago,  the  telegraph  was 
more  used  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country  in  proportion  to 
population.  Formerly  rates  in  Eu- 
rope were  much  higher  than  here ; 
but  latterly  they  have  been  very 
greatly  and  uniformly  reduced,  and 
are  now  only  one-half  as  high  as  they 
are  here  ;  while,  in  several  countries, 
the  number  of  telegrams  in  proportion 
to  population  is  larger  than  with  us. 
The  normal  growth  of  our  population 
and  of  the  general  business  of  the 
country  is  much  more  rapid  than 
abroad.  The  letter  correspondence  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  seventeen  per 
cent  a  year;  in  Great  Britain,  two  and 
one-half  per  cent.  The  telegraphic 
correspondence  here  has  increased 
thirteen  per  cent  a  year;  there,  seven- 
teen per  cent.  These  marked  con- 
trasts prove  conclusively,  that  while 
our  postal  service,  in  a  measure,  meets 
the  wants  of  the  people,  the  tele- 
graphic service  does  not. 

High  rates  not  only  limit  the 
growth  of  the  business,  but  increase 
the  cost ;  for  the  expenses  on  each 
telegram  decrease  as  the  number 
increase. 

Experience  on  this  point,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  proves,  that,  when- 
ever the  rates  have  been  uniformly 
reduced  fifty  per  cent  at  one  time, 
the  business  has  increased  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  and  the  expenses  only 
about  fifty  per  cent. 

It  cost  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  1867,  $4,000,000 
to  send  five  million  messages  ;m  1874, 
$6,755,000  to  send  sixteen  million, — 
three  hundred  per  cent  increase  of 
business  with,  less  than  seventy-five 
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percent  increase  of  the  expenses.  The 
reduction  in  rates  has  not  diminished 
the  net  profits  of  the  company  (winch 
are  larger  than  ever),  for  it  has  been 
made  by  a  decrease  in  the  expenses, 
due  about  equally  to  improved  equip- 
ment and  instruments,  and  to  the 
greater  economy  with  which  a  large 
business  is  transacted.  Eight  years 
ago,  its  capital  was  entirely  dispropor- 
tioned  either  to  the  value  of  its  prop- 
erty, or  the  amount  of  its  business. 
The  market-value  of  its  property  was 
then  $33  per  share  :  it  is  now  $80,  and 
is  cheaper  at  the  present  than  at  the 
former  price.  The  company  was  then 
in  a  position  to  invite  competition  :  it 
can  now  defy  it.  There  were  then 
many  different  companies,  and  great 
inducements  for  the  organization  of 
new  lines  :  now  no  capitalist  is 
willing  to  risk  his  money  in  a  compe- 
tition which  must  inevitably  end  in  a 
total  loss.  With  the  exception  of 
one  company  and  its  connections,  all 
others  (and  their  name  is  legion)  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union ; 
and  this  solitary  company  has  never 
paid  a  dividend,  and  it  is  asserted  by 
the  Western  Union  that  it  has  never 
earned  one.  In  1867  the  property 
held  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  consisted  of  42,000 
miles  of  line,  and  85,000  miles  of 
wire,  represented  by  $46,000,000  of 
capital  and  debt.  It  has  now  71,000 
miles  of  line,  and  178,000  miles  of 
wire,  —  an  increase  of  seventy-live 
per  cent  of  line,  and  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  wire.  It  is  easy  to  make  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  property  from  the  reports  of  the 
company.  They  show  that  lines  and 
wires  constructed  since  1866  cost 
$5,000,000.  At  this  rate,  the  prop- 
erty the  company  owned  in  1866 
cost  less  than  $6,000,000,  —  an  excess 
of  investments  over  cost,  of  seven 
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hundred    per   cent.     Besides  paying 
for  its   new  lines   and  wires,  it   has 
expended  $10,000,000  out  of  its  net 
earnings,  since  1866,  in  the   purchase 
of  other  property  ;   making  the    : 
cost  of  lines,  wires,  and  assets  £•_'!.- 
000,000,    represented    by    an   in-. 
ment  of  $47,000,000, —one  hundn-d 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  in  exc«' 
cost.     In    1858    the    capital    of   the 
Western  Union   Telegraph   Company 
was  $385,700.     It  was  increased  by 
the  issues   of  stock  in  the  next  years 
for  the  following  objects  from  1858  to 
1866 :  — 


For  Cash  . 

Bonds,  &c. 
Other  objects    . 
Stock  dividends 
Lines  purchased 
Capital  in  1858 


.3107,200.00 


IS  J.I  I.', 

17,810, 14»».  4.3 

:;,:;j-j 

:*S.V. 

822,013,700.00 


The  stockholders  received  in  eight 
years  $17,810,146  in  stock,  and 
$4,157,242  in  cash  dividends.  The 
capital  was  then  increased  by  the 
purchase  of  the  lines  of  the  American 
Telegraph  Company,  and  of  the 
United  States  Telegraph  Company. 
The  stock  of  the  latter  had  been  even 
more  liberally  watered  than  that  of 
the  Western  Union  ;  but,  as  the  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Telegraph 
Company  had  not  received  such  large 
stock  dividends,  an  issue  of*  three 
shares  of  the  Western  Union  stock 
was  made  in  exchange  for  each  share 
of  that  company,  to  equalize  the 
value.  For  the  lines  of  these  two 
companies,  $19,149,400  of  stock  was 
issued;  making  $7,000,000  of  cash 
paid  in  by  the  stockholders'  for  $•!•'».- 
000,000  of  stock  and  bonds  issued. 

Within  the  last  eight  y.-ars,  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  the  capital  ; 
but  the  bonded  debt  has  been  in- 
creased $1,500,000  by  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  in  Kow  York. 
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The  net  earnings  of  the  company 
since  1866  have  been  expended:  — 

In  cash  dividends      .        .        .      $6.000,000 
In  the  extension  of  lines  as  above  5,000,000 
In  the  purchase  of  its  own  and 
other  stock      ....        9,000,000 


$20,000,000 

It  has  acquired,  and  now  holds  as 
assets,  72,877  shares  of  its  own  stock 
(worth,  at  eighty  per  cent,  $5,830,- 
160),  all  the  stock  and  property  of  the 
Cuba  Cable  Company,  stocks  of  vari- 
ous other  telegraphic  companies,  and 
real  estate  of  a  total  value  exceeding 
$14,000,000.  Its  net  earnings  are 
seven  per  cent  a  year  on  its  entire 
debt  and  capital;  and  it  has  on  hand 
available  assets  •  equal  to  forty-five 
per  cent  of  its  outstanding  capital. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  a  stock 
dividend  should  be  made  of  this 
amount ;  and  if  we  may  judge  either 
from  the  past  history  of  the  company, 
or  from  the  management  of  its 
directors  in  other  companies,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
dividend  will  not  be  long  deferred. 

One  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions performed  by  the  telegraph  is 
the  transmission  of  news  for  the 
daily  press.  It  has  always  been 
deemed  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  public  weal,  that  intelligence 
should*  be  transmitted  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  our  fathers  had  in  view  in 
establishing  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment was  the  diffusion. of  information 
among  the  people.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  postage  on  newspapers  has 
always  been  much  less  than  the  actual 
cost.  The  telegraph  seems  especially 
fitted  for  the  press  despatches ;  for 
a  single  operator  can  transmit  the 
news  report  at  the  same  time  to  the 
most  remote  and  to  every  inter- 
mediate office  on  the  line;  and  thus 


the  daily  press  can  be  furnished  with 
intelligence  at  very  small  expense. 
It  is  cheaper  to  deliver  the  whole 
report  at  every  office  than  to  furnish 
an  abridged  report.  But,  as  the 
business  is  performed  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  rates  are  often  high,  and 
the  business  limited  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  transfer  of  the  telegraph  in 
England  to  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment was  followed  by  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  rates,  and  an  increase  of 
the  press  business,  in  two  years,  of 
over  eighty  per  cent. 

The  English  papers  have  a  circula- 
tion equal  to  1,500,000  copies  a  day ; 
our  own,  about  5,000,000.  They  re- 
ceive 38,000,000  words  a  year;  ours, 
60,000,000  or  on  the  average,  for  each 
paper,  not  one-half  as  much  as  the 
English  papers.  The  press  rates  in 
Great  Britain  are  uniform, — 25  cents 
for  each  hundred  words  transmitted 
by  night,  and  each  seventy-five  words 
by  day :  the  average  distance  of  the 
transmission  of  press  news  is  about 
two  hundred  miles.  Between  Wash- 
ington and  Xew  York,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  the  rates  for  a  hun- 
dred words  are  $1.00,  and  twice  as 
much  to  Boston,  though  the  cost  is 
little  more  than  to  New  York.  In 
England,  papers  can  have  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  a  wire  by  night :  when 
this  is  done,  the  office  of  publication 
is  connected  with  one  end  of  a  line 
wire,  and  the  other  end  with  an  office 
of  the  paper  in  London,  over  which 
many  thousand  of  words  can  be 
transmitted  every  night  at  a  small 
expense. 

"The  London  Times'*  has  recently 
made  such  an  arrangement  for  the 
use  of  a  wire  between  Paris  and  its 
office  in  London.  Thus  any  news- 
paper, at  a  moderate  price,  can  obtain 
a  full  supply  of  news,  and  facilities 
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equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  other 
paper. 

A  few  years  ago  every  journal  in 
America  relied  upon  its  own  energy 
and  resources,  and  was  independent 
of  every  other.  Now  the  collection 
of  news  for  all  is  mainly  the  work  of 
two  great  associations,  —  the  New 
York  Associated  Press,  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
The  New  York  Associated  Press  sup- 
plies nine-tenths  of  these  reports.  Its 
agents  collect  and  transmit  the  news 
to  the  office  of  the  association  in  New 
York :  there  it  is  collated,  and  prepared 
for  the  press,  and  is  sold  to  the  second- 
ary associations  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country.  These  are  the  New 
England,  the  New  York  State,  the 
Western,  the  North-western,  the 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  the  California, 
and  the  Southern  Press  Associations. 
Each  large  city,  also,  has  its  own  sub- 
ordinate association.  It  is  an  in- 
variable and  fundamental  rule  in  all 
these  associations,  that  no  additional 
member  shall  be  admitted  without 
the  consenjt  of  every  other.  The 
result  is  a  close  organization,  formed 
of  the  existing  leading  daily  papers 
of  the  country,  into  which  no  new 
associate  is  easily  admitted.  A  few 
years  ago  the  present  proprietors  of 
"The  New  York  Sun"  desired  to 
found  a  newspaper  in  New  York. 
Realizing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  the  Associated  Press  news, 
and  unable  to  obtain  it  in  any  other 
way,  they  were  forced  to  buy  "The 
Sun,"  and  pay  for  it  $150,000, 
although  the  paper  had  been  losing 
money  for  its  former  proprietors,  and 
its  sole  value  was  the  right  to  the 
Associated  Press  news. 
•  A  large  number  of  new  journals 
have  been  started  in  different  cities 
within  a  few  years  past,  some  of  them 
managed  with  great  ability,  and  sold 


at  a  reduced  price ;  yet  very  few  of 
them  have  obtained  permanent  posi- 
tion and  influence.  But  not  only  is 
the  same  report  furnished  to  papers  . 
in  the  same  section,  but  any  member 
that  obtains  reports  from  other 
sources,  must,  if  required,  share  them 
with  all  the  others.  A  few  years  ago, 
there  were  disturbances  in  a  neigh- 
boring State,  which  lasted  many  days. 
A  journal,  dissatisfied  with  the  meagre 
reports  of  the  Associated  Press,  se- 
cured a  telegraphic  correspondent  of 
its  own,  and  published  full  reports  in 
its  columns.  It  was  at  once  notified 
by  the  Associated  Press  that  it  must 
furnish  advance  copies  of  these  private 
telegrams  to  the  other  papers,  or  give 
up  the  Associated  Press  news.  It 
was,  of  course,  compelled  to  accede 
to  this  command.  During  the  Abys- 
sinian war  "  The  New  York  Herald  " 
sent  a  special  correspondent  to  the 
war.  At  last  a  battle  was  fought; 
and  the  telegrams  of  its  correspondent 
gave  the  first  news  of  the  victory  both 
in  London  and  New  York.  The  mere 
cost  of  telegraphing  was  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars;  the  cost  of  obtaining  it, 
as  many  thousands :  yet  each  journal 
had  a  right  to  this  news  on  paying 
its  share  of  the  actual  cost  of  tele- 
graphing. The  reports  are  made  up 
by  the  New  York  Associated  Press 
for  each  section,  to  meet  the  de.manOT 
of  that  particular  market.  Editors 
may  disapprove  of  the  character  of 
the  reports,  which  may  convoy  sonti- 
ments  opposed  to  their  interests,  or 
which,  in  their  opinion,  are  injurious 
to  the  public ;  yet  they  are  not  allo\\  •  d 
to  criticise  them.  Thus  "  The  Index  " 
of  Petersburg,  Va.,  then  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Association,  criticised 
its  reports,  and  was  deprived  of 
them.  The  agent  of  the  Associated 
Press  then  issued  a  circular  to  its 
customers,  explaining  its  action.  This 
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circular  says,  "  '  The  Index '  rushed 
into  print  with  violent  denunciations 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  an  in- 
vocation 'to  away  with  this  humbug.' 
.Our  news  service  to  that  journal  was 
suspended  by  my  order.  It  has  not 
been  revoked,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be; 
from  which  you  will  infer  that  it  is 
approved  and  sustained  here.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  our  service  is, 
that  supposed  causes  of  complaint 
shall  be  presented  by  letter  to  the 
executive  committee,  or  general  agent, 
in  lieu  of  public  assault.  The  sim- 
plest, easiest,  and  only  proper  method 
of  bringing  difficulties  to  our  notice 
is  by  private  letter.  What  we  do 
object  to  is  a  public  attack."  They 
set  up  a  rule  of  action  for  themselves 
which  they  would  not  tolerate  in 
another.  There  is  not  a  branch  of 
service,  governmental  or  private,  not 
a  single  officer  of  government  nor 
corporation,  nor  any  individual,  public 
or  private,  that  the  press  can  not  and 
may  not  attack,  save  the  New  York 
Associated  Press. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  all  papers 
entering  into  the  association  agree"  to 
its  terms,  and,  if  dissatisfied,  can 
at  any  time  withdraw,  and  obtain 
despatches  of  the  American  Press 
Association,  the  rival,  if  we  may  call 
ifrso,  of  the  Associated  Press.  We 
must  explain,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
ports are  of  two  kinds,  —  general  and 
commercial.  The  former  are  furnished 
by  the  Associated  Press ;  the  latter, 
by  the  Telegraph  Company :  but,  as 
the  foreign  commercial  news  is  col- 
lected by  the  Associated  Press,  it  can 
only  be  furnished  to  the  papers  that 
receive  its  reports.  Complete  reports, 
therefore,  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  Associated  Press.  '•  The  St. 
Louis  Globe  "  was  started  about  two 
years  ago,  relying  upon  the  American 
Press  Association.  It  obtained  a  fair 


circulation ;  but  permanent  success 
could  not  be  assured  without  the  com- 
mercial reports.  They  found  a  Ger- 
man paper  which  was  entitled  to  the 
reports,  and  purchased  its  rights  to 
them  for  $40,000.  Every  leading 
journal  must  have  full  reports  both  - 
of  the  general  and  commercial  news  ; 
and  these  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  Associated  Press,  and  by  com- 
pliance with  whatever  rules  and 
regulations  it  may  dictate.  A  refusal 
would  be  loss  of  telegraphic  news,  of 
readers,  of  advertisements,  and  of 
subscribers.  The  choice  is  between 
submission  and  failure. 

As  full  reports  can  be  obtained  only 
of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  so 
there  is  only  one  corporation,  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
that  can  transmit  the  news.  It  covers 
the  country  with  its  network  of  wires. 
It  has  exclusive  contracts  with  the 
Atlantic  Cable  Company,  and  owns  the 
cable  to  Cuba,  and,  by  its  contract 
with  every  important  railroad,  enjoys 
unrivalled  advantages.  It  .claims  that 
it  transmits  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
telegrams  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  annual  growth  of  its  business  ex- 
ceeds the  entire  business  of  all  its 
competitors.  This  corporation  finds 
in  the  New  York  Associated  Press 
its  best  customer  and  natural  ally. 
The  one  collects,  the  other  transmits, 
the  news  of  the  world.  Their  offices 
are  close  together;  the  wires  of  the 
one  running  into  the  office  of  the 
other,  whence  all  the  reports  are 
sent  forth.  The  Associated  Press 
and  the  Telegraph  Company  have 
each  contracted  with  the  different 
associations,  one  for  furnishing  the 
news  which  the  other  transmits,  form- 
ing a  double-headed  monopoly.  These 
contracts  are  usually  terminable  ou 
a  few  days'  notice  by  either  party. 
Those  with  the  Telegraph  Company 
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contain  a  provision  that  the  associa- 
tion receiving  the  reports  shall  not 
use  the  wires  of  any  other  company 
for  the  Associated  Press  reports,  or 
even  for  its  own  special  reports.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  these  associations, 
the  despatches  are  furnished  to  it 
"  upon  very  favorable  terms,  on 
account  of  the  clause  in  their  contract, 
which  prohibits  them  from  encoura- 
ging or  supporting  any  competing 
telegraph  company." 

"  The  Alta  California,"  one  of  the 
few  newspapers  which  dared  to  advo- 
cate the  postal  telegraph,  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain charges  on  its  bills.  On  Jan.  7, 
1873,  the  superintendent  of  the  tele- 
graph company  telegraphed  to  the 
office  of  the  Western  Union  in  New 
York :  "  *  The  Alta '  publishing  every 
day  violent  attacks,  and  advocating 
the  postal  telegraph.  'Alta'  has 
not  paid  a  bill  for  three  months." 
The  next  day  the  answer  was  re- 
turned :  "  Stop  '  The  Alta's '  reports." 
Jan.  11,  the  agent  at  San  Francisco 
terminated  the  contract,  and  stopped 
the  reports,  although  the  journal 
offered  to  pay  the  amount  in  dispute. 

The  telegraph  company  can  fix  its 
own  price  to  each  association,  or  to 
each  journal  in  the  same  association. 
It  can  discriminate  by  raising  its 
rates  to  one  paper,  and  reducing  them 
to  another,  thus  ruining  one,  and 
favoring  the  other.  To  "  The  San 
Francisco  Herald "  the  rates  were 
raised  from  seven  to  fifteen  cents  a 
word,  and  reduced  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  Associated  Press  of  Califor- 
nia, from  two  and  four-tenths  to 
one  and  two-tenths  cents  to  each 
paper.  It  can  cut  off  any  paper, 
even  if  connected  with  one  of  the 
associations.  From  these  facts,  it 
appears  that  the  New  York  Asso- 


ciated Press  collects  and  distributes 
the  reports  furnished  to  the  public  ; 
that  no  paper  can  sustain  itself  as  a 
first-class  daily,  without  their  reports, 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  crit; 
that  they  are  all  transmitted  L.y  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Cmnpuuv; 
that  they  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source;  and  that  this  company 
can  raise  or  depress  its  prices  to  anv 
paper  at  its  will.  It  follows  that 
every  paper  must  support  and  uphold 
these  two  organizations.  Such  a 
power  over  the  press  has  hardly  been 
possessed  by  any  despot  or  censor  of 
the  press,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  coun- 
try. It  is  not  claimed  that  the  New 
York  Associated  Press,  or  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  often 
exercise  the  power  which  they 
possess.  The  fact  that  it  exists  is 
sufficient,  and,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, influences  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  every  journal  dependent  on 
their  reports.  The  press  is  not  free. 
The  yoke  which  weighs  upon  it  is  as 
heavy  as  that  which  presses  upon  the 
journalists  of  France;  and,  unless 
it  is  broken,  the  press  of  America 
under  a  republic  will  be  as  weak  and 
powerless  as  that  of  Paris  under 
Napoleon.  There  it  was  the  Empire : 
here  it  is  an  Association. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the 
telegraph  in  this  country,  and  by 
whom  and  how  it  shall  be  controlled, 
are  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people. 

We  now  maintain  two  agencies  for 
the  exchange  of  correspondence,  — 
the  Post-office  Department  and  the 
Telegraph  Company.  The  office  busi- 
pess  pertaining  to  each  is  analogous, 
and  can  be  performed  much  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  by  one  than 
by^  several.  The  union  of  the  two  will 
considerably  reduce  the  expenses  of 
the  telegraph,  without  any  cone- 
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spending  increase  in  those  of  the 
Post-office  Department.  Experience 
shows  that  the  normal  growth  of  the 
telegraphic  correspondence,  at  high 
rates,  is  slow,  but  sure  and  steady, 
and  yields  a  larger  profit  than  any 
lower  rates  :  consequently  a  corpora- 
tion has  no  inducement  to  reduce 
rates,  and  only  lowers  them  when 
forced  to  do  so  from  collateral  consid- 
erations. Experience  also  shows 
that  a  reduction  in  rates  of  fifty  per 
cent  increases  the  business  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  with  only  a  slight 
reduction  of  profit.  The  public  are 
therefore  greatly  benefited  by  re- 
duced rates ;  and,  as  the  Post-office 
Department  merely  seeks  to  be  self- 
sustaining,  it  will  prefer  to  do  a  large 
business  at  a  small  profit,  while  a 
corporation  will  prefer  a  small  busi- 
ness with  a  large  profit. 

Many  believe,  that,  while  a  union 
of  the  telegraph  and  postal  service  in 
Great  Britain  was  a  public  benefit, 
such  a  union  would  not  be  for  the 
public  benefit  in  this  country,  because, 
they  suppose,  our  governmental  busi- 
ness is  managed  with  less  economy 
and  efficiency.  The  statistics,  how- 
ever, show  that  our  Post-office  De- 
partment handles  yearly  more  letters 
and  newspapers  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  twice  as  many  as  that 
of  any  other  country;  that  our  pos- 
tage is  lower,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  post-offices,  and 
of  miles  that  the  mails  are  carried,  is 
more  efficiently  and  economically 
managed  than  any  other.  Our  tele- 
graphic system,  on  the  contrary,  is 
far  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  many  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  rates  are  higher,  and  the  tele- 
graph is  less  used.  The  post-office 
is  managed  by  the  people  through 
their  agents,  for  the  public  benefit; 
•the  telegraph,  by  a  corporation  for  the 


benefit  of  its  stockholders,  and  the 
public  interest  is  made  subservient  to 
private  gain.  The  new  inventions 
in  telegraphy  which  we  have  referred 
to,  and  the  normal  growth  of  the  tele- 
graphic correspondence,  will  very 
greatly  reduce  the  cost ;  but,  if  the 
business  is  retained  by  a  monopoly, 
these  benefits  will  ensue  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  principally  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  used  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people,  the  telegraph  will 
soon  become  the  rival  of  the  mail. 

By  the  use  of  these  inventions,  the 
lines  now  in  operation  will  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  transmit  as  many  tele- 
grams as  there  are  letters  sent  by 
mail.  Thirty-seven  million  letters  are 
annually  sent  through  the  post-office 
at  Boston,  —  a  larger  number,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  than  are  sent  in 
any  other  American  city.  By  the  use 
of  the  quadruplex  instrument,  —  four 
messages  being  simultaneously  trans- 
mitted over  one  wire  during  the  five 
business-hours  of  the  day,  two  mes- 
sages by  the  duplex  during  five 
hours,  and  one  message  at  a  time 
during  ten  hours,  —  80,000  messages 
could  be  sent  over  one  hundred  wires 
a  day,  or  29,200,000  in  a  year.  This 
comes  very  close  upon  the  present 
delivery  of  letters. 

The  Post-office  Department  has  at 
many  different  times  recommended 
the  union  of  the  telegraph  to  the 
post-office.  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have 
for  several  years  had  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  have  made 
five  reports,  at  different 'sessions  of 
Congress,  in  favor  of  the  union. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Post- 
offices  in  April  last  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  after  the  ques- 
tion had  been  "fully  and  ably  dis- 
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cussed  by -Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Or- 
ton ;  the  former  favoring  the  postal 
telegraph  system,  the  latter  (the 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company)  in  opposition  to  it ;  " 
and  say,  that,  from  "  a  comparison  of 
the  arguments,  it  will  appear  that 
they  differ  more  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  uniting  the  telegraph 
with  the  post-office  than  in  the  ulti- 
mate necessity  of  the  union;"  that 
"  Mr.  Orton  has  not  assigned  any 
sufficient  public  reason  why  the  trans- 
fer should  not  take  place  immedi- 
ately, while  it  does  appear  that  the 
interests  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  have  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  delay ;  "  and  that  it  is  for 
their  interests  to  defer  this  Union  for 
a  few  years  longer,  for  "if  the  next 
five  years  should  witness  only  the 
same  advance  as  the  last  five,  —  from 
$13,000,000  to  $32,000,000,  —  the 
value  of  the  property  will  have  in- 
creased to  $80,000,000,"  and  this 
increased  value  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  will  be  conferred  by  the  public, 
without  the  contribution  of  a  single 
dollar  from  stockholders,  or  the  inter- 
ruption of  dividends,  excepting  for . 
only  two  or  three  years.  The  com- 
mittee report,  that  they  "  were  satis- 
fied, from  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Orton, 
that  the  business  can  be  performed  at 
the  proposed  rates  in  union  with  the 
post-office,  as  the  expense  will  be 
less,  the  rates  can  be  lower,  the  facili- 
ties greater,  if  such  union  is  made, 
than  if  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  by  private  companies."  There 
are  only  three  methods  in  which  the 
telegraph  business  can  be  transacted, 
—  either  by  a  private  company,  unre- 
strained by  any  uniform  system  of 
law,  by  a  purely  governmental  sys- 
tem, or  by  a  combination  of  a  govern- 
mental and  private  system  analogous 
to  that  in  which  other  mail-service  is 
2 


perform (fd.  In  Europe  all  the  linos 
of  stage-couches,  many  railroads,  and 
all  telegraphs,  hav- 
and  operated  by  the  State.  In  Ger- 
many, in  1872,  the  IVi-ofti,-,.  De- 
partment maintained  an  equipment 
of  15,170  horses  and  U.lsn  r;ir- 
riages,  and  operated  04.753  miles 
of  telegraph,  transmitting  7.'Jl' ; 
telegrams,  beside?  sending  and  iv 
ing  over  3,000,000  from  other  e.,un- 
tries.  The  average  rate  for  interior 
messages  was  between  nineteen  and 
twenty  cents ;  while  in  America,  the 
same  year,  it  was  seventy  cents.  In 
America  the  Post-office  Department 
has  never  operated  mail  routes. 
Where  the  mails  are  carried  by  horses, 
the  postmaster-general  lias  con- 
tracted for  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  with  the  lowest  bidder :  where 
a  fixed  investment  is  required,  as  on 
all  railroads,  there  Congress  has  es- 
tablished the  compensation  to  be 
paid,  dependent  on  the  weight  of  the 
mail  and  the  frequency  of  its  trans- 
mission, and  authorized  the  post- 
master-general to  determine  these' 
points,  and  contract  with  the  cor- 
poration owning  the  railroad. 

The  Senate   Committee  reported  a 
bill  for  a  postal-telegraph  system.     It 
provides  for  the  reception  of  telegrams 
at  all  post-offices,   their  transmission 
between  postal-telegraph  offices,   and 
delivery    by    special    messenger,    at 
greatly   reduced    rates,  fixed  by  the 
bill ;  and  it  authorizes  the  postmn 
general     to     contract     with     pafl 
who  agree  to  furnish  and  operate  all 
necessary  lines  of  telegraph,  and    to 
transmit   by  telegraph  all  telegrams 
promptly  and  correctly,  and  t 
as  full  compensation  for  tire  sen 
performed  the  telegraphic  rated  pnid 
by  the  public,  less  five  cents  on  each 
telegram  retained  by  tin-    Post-office 
Department   for   its    expenses;    such 
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contract  to  be  terminable  at  the 
option  of  Congress.  It  gives  Con- 
gress the  right  to  purchase  the  lines 
and  property  of  the  company  at  any 
time  at  an  appraised  valuation.  The 
committee  says  "that  the  percentage 
of  reduction  of  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
bill  is  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent,  which  is  as  great  as  was  made 
in  Great  Britain  on  the  union  of  the 
two  services,  and  is  as  great  as  can 
safely  be  made  at  one  time,  with  due 
regard  to  the  prompt  transmission  of 
the  increased  business  created  by  the 
union." 

In  England  the  government  paid 
$40,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  lines : 
here  no  outlay  is  required.  There  the 
risk  was  assumed  by  the  government : 
here  a  company  superintends  the 
transfer  to  the  post-office,  and  assumes 
the  entire  expense  and  responsibility. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  postmaster- 
general  to  establish  telegraphic 
offices  at  every  post-office  and  at  such 
other  places  as  the  wants  of  the 
public  may  require.  The  company 
may  also  establish  offices  wherever  it 
pleases ;  but  all  rates  must  be  prepaid 
by  telegraph  stamps.  This  arrange- 
ment closes  no  existing  office,  but 
opens  many  new  ones.  In  England, 
there  was  an  increase  of  eighty  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  offices  in  the 
three  years  ended  June,  1873 :  in  this 
country,  the  increase  was  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  during  the  same 
time. 

The  question  has  been  raised, 
whether  it  is  just  towards  the  exist- 
ing telegraphic  organizations  for  the 
government  to  undertake  the  tele- 
graphic business  without  making 
some  compensation  to  such  compa- 
nies. In  answer  to  this,  it  is  shown 


that  the  telegraph  companies  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  in 
1866,  granting  to  them  certain  valua- 
ble privileges,  and  that  the  companies 
then  agreed  to  sell  their  lines  to  the 
government  at  an  appraisal. 

The  present  bill  recognizes  this 
provision,  and  requires  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  purchase  the  lines  of 
any  telegraph  companies  that  may 
desire  to  sell  at  an  appraisal,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
1866.  The  bill  also  makes  adequate 
provision  for  press  despatches,  and  re- 
duces the  rates  so  greatly,  that  "spe- 
cials "  will  be  as  cheap  as  the  Associ- 
ated Press  news  now  is. 

It  provides  for  the  organization  of  as- 
sociations of  the  press  and  of  merchants 
as  freely  as  if  there  were  competing 
companies.  The  report  closes  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  bill  neither  gives  a  monop- 
oly to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company, 
nor  prohibits  competition.  The  tele- 
graph business  can  be  carried  on  by 
any  other  company  that  can  perform 
it  more  cheaply  or  promptly  than 
under  the  postal-telegraph  system." 

"It  gives  telegrams  the  secrecy  of  sealed 
letters,  throws  around  them  the  protec- 
tion of  law,  punishes  all  tampering  with 
their  contents,  shuts  no  old  offices,  but 
opens  many  new  ones  close  to  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  low  rate  for 
night  telegrams  (thirty  cents  under  one 
thousand  miles,  and  fifty  cents  for  all  great- 
er distances)  will  create  a  business  as  great 
by  night  as  by  day,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  country,  binding  together  all  parts 
of  the  country  by  ties  of  interest  and  com- 
munication closer  than  any  laws  can  do. 
The  Committee  believe  that  the  measure 
will  free  the  press  from  the  weight  con- 
stantly pressing  upon  it,  will  re-organize 
the  commercial  news  department,  and  give 
to  the  public  a  cheap  telegraph  with  in- 
creased facilities  regulated  by  law ;  and 
that  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress; and  therefore  report  the  accompany- 
ing bill,and  recommend  its  adoption." 
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SOPHOMORE   STORIES. 

[A  College  Professor  gave  out  last  year,  instead  of  a  "theme  subject"  for  the 
sophomore  class,  the  direction  that  each  student  should  write  a  story  for  children. 
It  is  clear  that  the  young  gentlemen  entered  with  spirit  into  the  task.  Thev  luul  the 
advantage,  indeed,  which  the  younger  claimant  is  said  to  have  had  in  teaching  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  boasted  that  he  was  but  three  days  in  advance  of  hi.4  pupils. 

Some  one  has  selected  eleven  of  these  stories  for  publication  this  winter,  as  a  book  for 
the  young  people  at  Christmas  time.  We  shall  anticipate  the  publication  but  a  day  or 
two;  but  we  shall  please  our  younger  readers  by  giving  to  them  an  early  chance  to 
see  two  of  them,  —  "  Chicken's  Mistake  "  and  "  Bertie's  Dream."] 


CHICKEN'S  MISTAKE. 

"MY  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hen  to 
Chicken  Plump,  her  son,  "  I  fear 
you're  eating  too  much." 

"  Oh,  no !  "  returned  the  saucy 
chick :  "  I  know  how  much  my  crop 
will  hold." 

"  Cluck,  cluck  !  my  son  :  you  forget 
how  young  you  are.  Why,  you  be- 
gan to  peep  only  four  months  ago. 
Now  you  are  quite  a  chicken,  to  be 
sure ;  but  don't  think,  because  your 
comb  is  beginning  to  sprout,  that 
you  know  more  than  your  elders. 
We  who  have  picked  and  scratched 
for  years  have  picked  up  wisdom ; 
and  chickens  like  you  should  heed 
what  we  say." 

"Oh,  dear!"  grumbled  chick:  "I 
never  can  do  any  thing  right.  When 
I  pecked  Coquet  this  morning,  for 
getting  all  the  oats,  you  pounced 
upon  me  like  a  hawk,  and  nearly 
pecked  my  head  off.  I  can  never 
get  on  the  barnyard- gate  to  flap  my 
wings,  and  crow,  without  your  cack- 
ling, l  That's  father's  place :  you'd 
better  keep  where  you  belong.'  And 
now  you  say  I'm  growing  too  fat. 
What's  the  use,  please  tell  me,  of 
keeping  as  thin  as  a  feather,  when 
there's  so  much  nice  grain  scattered 
about?" 

"You  forget,"  answered  Mrs.  Hen, 
"that  that's  the  farmer's  way  to 


fatten  you  for  next  Thanksgiving. 
That  dreadful  day  isn't  far  off;  and, 
if  you  will  be  a  glutton,  you  will 
certainly  lose  your  head.  Look  at 
me  !  For  six  years,  I've  governed  my 
appetite,  and  here  I  am.  They  call 
me  the  tough  old  speckled  hen  ;  but 
what  of  that?  I'd  rather  be  tough 
and  alive  than  tender  and  roasted. 
Take  your  mother's  advice :  remember 
that  moderate  eating  and  a  long  life 
are  better  than  gluttony  and  a  hot 
oven." 

Impatient  of  so  much  wisdom, 
Chicken  ran  off  to  the  sty,  where  he 
found  his  friend  Neb,  the  pig. 

"Ha,  Neb,"  cried  he,  "you  lazy 
thing  !  Why  don't  you  bestir  your- 
self, instead  of  dozing  here  all  day 
with  such  a  dirty  face  ?  " 

"Stir  myself!"  exclaimed  Neb. 
"That's  not  easily  done.  Somehow, 
my  legs  are  getting  too  small  for 
me." 

"I  might  give  you  a  little  advice; 
but  that's  not  in  my  line.  You'd 
better  talk  with  my  mother,  Mrs. 
Hen.  She'd  tell  you  to  stop  eating, 
if  you  don't  want  to  be  stuffed  and 
roasted  next  Thanksgiving  Day. 
That's  the  way  she  talks  to  me." 

"  Stuffed,"  repeated  Neb,  with  an 
angry  twinkle  in  his  little  gray  eyes. 
"Such  stuff  will  do  for  half-fledged 
chickens;  but  for  me  —  why,  I'm 
worth  my  weight  in  corn,  yes,  fifty 
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times  as  much  !  Don't  you  see  how 
the  farmer  fills  my  trough  every  day 
with  good  things?  and -how  pleased 
he  is  when  I  eat  well  ?  Don't  that 
prove  that  he's  not  going  to  kill 
me?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Chicken  gayly. 
"  Guess  we  know  what's  what ;  but 
there's  the  farmer.  Hope  you'll  have 
a  good  dinner  !  " 

So  Chicken  and  Neb  went  on  eat- 
ing, and  enjoying  themselves,  till,  one 
dark  morning,  Chicken  was  aroused 
by  a  terrible  squeal.  He  flew  from 
his  perch,  and  ran  into  the  yard. 
There  was  poor  Neb,  lying  dead ; 
the  butcher  standing  near  him,  with 
a  great  knife  in  his  hand. 

Chicken,  terribly  frightened  at  the 
sight,  ran  to  hide  under  a  rock. 

"  What  if  I  should  be  mistaken  !  " 
thought  he.     "  I  wish  "  — 
.  Can   you  guess,   little  folks,  what 
he  wished  ? 

Whatever  it  was,  it  came  too  late  : 
he  was  roasted  for  the  next  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 



BERTIE'S  DREAM. 

BERTIE  was  lying  in  a  hammock 
on  the  piazza,  thinking  of  the  stories 
th^t  his  sister  had  been  reading  to 
him.  He  had  tried  to  study ;  but, 
the  day  being  hot  and  sultry,  he  had 
thrown  aside  his  book,  and  'gone  out 
on  the  piazza.  As  he  swung  in  his 
hammock,  his  sister  read" to  him 
about  a  beautiful  part  of  the  world, 
called  ;Switzerland.  In  that  country 
there  are  a  great  many  mountains,  so 
high  that  they  rise  far  up  out  of  the 
heat  to  where  it  is  windy  and  cold,  — 
so  cold,  that  no  plants  grow,  and  that 
the  only  animals  to  be  seen  are  deer, 
of  a  kind  which  the  cold  does  not 
hfrm.  As  it  keeps  snowing  and 


freezing,  the  ice  grows  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  it  begins  to  slide  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  in  shining 
streams  called  glaciers,  which,  when 
melted  in  the  warm  country  below, 
change  to  brooks  and  rivers.  These 
ice-streams  are  very  beautiful  and 
wonderful;  and  the  book  Bertie's 
sister  had  been  reading  was  full  of 
stories  about  bold  travellers  and  hunt- 
ers, who  had  gone  up  on  the  high 
rocks,  and  among  the  dangerous  fields 
of  snow. 

Still  swinging  in  his  hammock, 
Bertie  looked  across  the  country,  dry 
and  dusty  in  the  heat,  to  a  pretty  hill 
which  rose  up  from  among  the  woods, 
and  thought,'"!  wish  I  could  go 
away  from  here  up  to  some  place 
where  it  is  cool  and  snowy.  I  won- 
der if  that  hill  is  very. high.  I  have 
been  up  there;  but  it  is  not  very 
cold,  and  there  is  no  snow.  I  wish  it 
was  as  high  as  the  hills  Elsie  read 
about." 

Next  morning  Bertie  looked  out, 
as  usual,  to  see  the  beautiful  waving 
woods  with  the  morning  sunlight 
upon  them.  He  could  always  see  a 
little  of  the  hill  above  the  trees  ;  but 
this  morning  he  saw  more  of  it  than 
erer  before.  "Perhaps  the  trees 
have  grown  shorter  in  the  night," 
thought  he. 

Strangely  enough,  the  hill  rose 
higher  every  day,  and  farther  above 
the  trees ;  and  Bertie  clapped  his 
hands  for  joy,  one  morning,  as  he 
thought, — 

"Perhaps  the  hill  is  really  growing 
higher.  I  will  wait  until  it  is  as 
high  as  one  of  the  Alps ;  and  then, 
some  hot  day.  I'll  go  up  into  the 
cold." 

The  hill)  still  rising  and  rising, 
grew  sharper  and  steeper ;  and  the 
trees  on  the  summit  changed  from 
green  to  red,  and  from  red  to  brown. 
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One  night  the  sky  was  red,  and  the 
air  was  thick  with  smoke;  and  next 
day  the  hill  was  black  and  "bare. 
Steep  gray  rocks  soon  grew  through 
the  round  hilltop;  and  one  cool 
morning,  after  a  thunder-storm,  the 
top  was  all  white  with  snow. 

After  .this  snow  came,  Bertie, 
whenever  he  was  troubled  by  the 
heat  and  dust  and  work  of  the  day, 
used  to  comfort  himself  with  think- 
ing that  he  would  soon  go  up  and 
rest  in  the  clean  soft  snow ;  but,  feel- 
ing rather  lazy  in  the  warm  weather, 
he  never  quite  got  ready  to  start. 

One  dajr  Bertie  went  down  to  take 
a  bath  in  the '  stream  which  flowed 
through  the  woods  just  beyond  the 
lawn.  Plunging  in  from  a  rock,  as 
usual,  he  was  surprised  at  finding  the 
water  as  cold  as  ice.  It  chilled  him 
so  thoroughly,  that  he  could  neither 
stand  nor  swirn,  and  was  carried, 
struggling,  down  the  stream :  at  the 
same  time  the  water  filled  his  ears; 
and  he  seemed  to  hear  little  voices 


saying,  — 


"  He  wished  the  hill  to  grow,  and 
was  not  satisfied:  now  it  is  high,  and 
lie  sleeps  at  home.  Let  us  chill  him. 
Let  us  scrape  him  on  this  rock.  He 
would  not  seek  us  above,  let  us  toss 
him  down  this  fall;  let  us  spin  him 
around:  and  now  let  us  leave 
him." 

Bewildered,  Bertie  found  himself 
lying  on  a  bed  of  rushes  on  the  bank. 
He  hastily  put  on  his  clothes,  and, 
being  afraid  to  stay  any  longer  with 
the  brook,  ran  home.  All  day  he 
thought  of  what  the  voices  in  the 
brook  had  said  to  him ;  and  he 
resolved  that  he  would  really  go  up 
the  mountain  in  the  morning. 

Before  breakfast,  accordingly,  Ber- 
tie stole  softly  out  of  the  house,  and 
walked  on  through  the  woods,  won- 
dering, as  he  went,  whether  the  two 


shining    white    stripes   that    he    had 
'seen    running   down   the  side  of  the 
mountain    could    really    be    ^1;i 
like  those  his  sister  had  road  of. 

The  woods  were  cool  and  dark  so 
early  in  the  morning;  and  lie  found 
no  difficulty  in  walking  fast.  Com- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  stopped 
to  eat  blueberries,  and  rested  for  a 
while  by  the  side  of  a  pivtty  water- 
fall. But  soon  a  cold  jet  <>f  water,  fall- 
ing on  his  neck,  warned  him  to 
hasten ;  while  the  brook  ran  on,  rip- 
pling as  though  it  enjoyed  the  juke. 

After  clambering,  for  some  time, 
over  old  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  Bertie 
'left  the  forest,  and  came  oat  on  the 
bare  side  of  the  hill,  now  become  a 
mountain ;  and  here  what  a  wonder- 
ful sight  he  saw!  Far  above  him, 
the  mountain  was  white  with  snow  ; 
and  from  the  great  drifts  a  long 
stream  of  ice  reached  down,  —  light 
green  oil  the  crests  of  the  jagged  and 
curving  waves,  deep  blue  between, 
and  all  glittering  in  the  sunlight. 

At  this  long- wish ed-for  sight,  Ber- 
tie uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  arid  ran 
eagerly  on  till  he  reached  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  where  boiled  up  several 
springs,  which  sent  their  foaming 
waters  down  the  rocks.  Here  !'»••!•- 
tie  would  willingly  have  rested  ;  but 
something  in  the  murmur  of  the 
water  seemed  jto  forbid  this,  and  he 
began  to  climb  over  the  ice. 

He  struggled  on  manfully  for  a 
long  time,  although  on  all  sides 
yawned  terribly  deep  caverns  between 
the  waves  of  ice.  At  length  he 
came  to  a  long  field  of  snow,  up 
which  he  plodded  laboriously,  sinking 
to  his  knees  at  every  step,  until  he 
saw  a  great  cliff  before  him  that 
seemed  to  rise  directly  out  of  the 
snow.  Looking  at  its  frowning  face, 
he  felt  certain  that  he  could  n.-v.-r 
climb  to  the  top.  Looking  bark 
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towards  his  home,  he  saw,  to  his  sur- 
prise, nothing  but  a  huge  white 
cloud,  which  was  slowly  moving  up 
the  mountain,  and  hiding  rock  after 
rock.  A  chill  pierced  his  very  bones. 
He  turned,  and  was  hastening  down 
the  mountain,  when  he  was  thrown 
over  by  a  blast  of  wind,  —  a  roaring, 
freezing  wind,  that  seemed  to  hold 
him  on  the  ground,  while  flakes  of 
•snow  stung  his  flesh  like  red-hot  nee- 
dles. He  struggled  to  his  feet,  and 
took  a  few  more  steps  in  the  dark- 
ness. Presently  he  thought  he 
heard  the  rushing  of  a  brook.  He 
tried  to  crawl  towards  it,  but  sud- 
denly sank  in  the  snow,  and  seemed 
to  fall. 

Bertie  remembered  nothing  more 
until  he  found  himself  lying  in  a 
cavern  with  walls  of  ice,  through 
which  glimmered  a  faint  blue  light. 
Above  him,  on  a  throne  of  rock,  was 
sitting  one  of  the  queerest  old  men 
you  can  imagine.  He  was  nearly 
bald,  and  what  little  hair  he  had  was 
snow-white.  His  eyes  were  very  large ; 
and,  on  looking  into  them,  you  seemed 
to,  see  a  wide  country,  with  forests, 
hills,  and  rivers.  His  shoulders  were 
clothed  in  a  mantle  of  white,  through 
which  appeared,  here  and  there,  a 
gray  under-garment ;  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  a 
variegated  robe  of  green  and  brown. 
His  arms  were  bare,  and  very  hard 
and  white  near  the  shoulders :  lower 


down,  they  were  continually  chan- 
ging their  form;  and  the  hands 
seemed  to  mingle  with  a  stream  of 
water  that  was  flowing  along  the 
floor  of  the  cavern. 

"Bertie,"  said  the  old  man,  "you 
let  your  mountain  grow  too  high.  If 
you  had  left  off  sleeping  that  day, 
when  you  were  so  hot  and  tired,  you 
might,  with  little  trouble,  have 
reached  the  top.  Remember  never 
to  dream  about  what  you  desire,  but 
try  to  deserve  it  by  work.  Laziness 
wishes  too  much,  and  makes  its 
wishes  excuses  for  doing  nothing. 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain. 
Formerly  I  was  mighty,  and  many 
proud  rivers  owned  me  as  their  lord; 
but  my  glaciers  dwindled  away  long 
ago,  and  my  only  remaining  servant 
is  your  friend,  the  brook.  I  am  bent 
with  age.  For  a  thousand  years  I 
had  not  seen  my  former  friends,  nor 
signalled  them  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
but,  once  in  a  thousand  years,  we 
regain  our  former  beauty  and 
strength.  This  is  my  day.  It  is 
nearly  done.  Farewell." 

The  voice  rumbled  through  the 
cavern,  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  it  sounded  like  the  pattering  of 
raindrops  on  the  piazza;  and  Bertie 
awoke,  with  a  start,  to  hear  his  sister" 
say, — 

"Come,  Bertie!  You  haven't 
learned  your  Sunday-school  lesson, 
have  you  ?  " 
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ON  THE   ATLANTIC. 

FAST  through  the  stormy  night, 
Bright  with  phosphoric  light, 
The  steamship  glides. 
High  on  the  slippery  ridge 
Of  the  storm-beaten  bridge, 
The  watch  abides. 

Deep  in  the  hollow  hold, 
Safe  from  the  sleet  and  cold, 
Nestles  warm  life. 
Vainly  the  savage  wave 
Outside  the  ship  may  lave, 
Foaming  in  strife. 

Half  shrouded  in  the  storm, 
The  iceberg's  awful  form 
In  the  path  lies. 
What  if,  before  the  gale, 
Some  ship  with  straining  sail 
To  meet  us  flies  ? 

Across  the  waste  so  stark, 
Studded  with  dangers  dark, 
What  power  guides?  — 
What  but  the  living  soul, 
Without  whose  keen  control 
Grim  death  betides. 

Mighty  the  giant  strength, 
Driving  the  steamer's  length 
Athwart  the  main  : 
Mightier  the  subtle  power, 
Of  all  life  the  flower, 
Bound  in  man's  brain. 

E.  C. 
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BY  KEY.    JAMES    MARTINEAU,    LL.D. 

THE   ACTS    OF    THE    APOSTLES. 
[Continued.] 

Laying  down  the  third  Gospel,  let  community  of  goods,1  visiting  reser- 

us  now  take  up  the  Pauline  letters  as  vations  of   private   interest   with  iu- 

our  second  term  of  comparison  for  the  stant  supernatural  death,2  and   glori- 

Book  of  Acts.     In  order  to  appreciate  fied  by  such  .signs  and  wonders,  that 

their  relation  and  points   of  contact,  crowds  from  neighboring  cities  com- 

we  must  take  a  rapid   glance   at  the  peted  for  the  passing  shadow  of  Peter 

historian's   scheme,  and  the  .disposi-  upon    their   sick.3     But    this   human 

tion  of  its  contents.  society,   thus  far   distinguished  from 

The  story  which  he  tells  arranges  orthodox  Judaism  only  by  its   belief 

itself  around  two  great  figures,  pre-  that    Messiah   has    been    nominated, 

sented  in  succession, — that  of  Peter,  soon  outgrows   its   first   compactness, 

so  long  as  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  and  carries  within  it  elements  at  once 

of  division  and  of  expansion.  Greek- 
spealdng  colonists  and  foreign  prose- 
parts  : 2  and  so  nearly  complete  is  the  lytes  are  there,  who  have  been  held 
separation  of  their  action,  that  only  or  drawn  to  Judaism,  not  by  its  tem- 
once  does  each  apostle  appear  in  th'e 
section  devoted  to  the  other.8  The 


his  scene ; :    that  of  Paul,   from   the 
moment  when  it  widens  into  foreign 


pie  cultus  and  its  Levitical  law,  but 
by  its  pure  theism  and  its  ideal 
founding  of  the  parent  Church  at  hopes ;  and  they  bear  with  impa- 
Jerusalem,  after  the  college  of  apos-  tience  the  legal  rigor  of  the  twelve, 
ties  has  been  filled  up,4  opening  at  and  the  preference  shown  towards 
Pentecost  with  the  Descent  of  the  the  disciples  who  are  natives  of  Pal- 
Spirit  and  the  gift  of  tongues,5  so  estine.  The  outburst  of  their  feel- 
effectually  turned  to  account  by 


turned    to     account 
Peter's    exposition    as    to   bring 
three  thousand  converts,6  is  confirmed 
by  a  miraculous  cure  of  a  cripple  in 
the   temple,7   by  a   vain    attempt  to 
restrain    the    apostles    through    im- 


ings  represented  by  Stephen,  with  its 
m  consequences  on  the  interior  spirit, 
and  outward  relations  of  the  Church, 
forms  the  subject  of  our  author's  next 
section.  To  allay  the  complaint  of 
the  Hellenists,  the  poor's  fund  is 
handed  over  to  seven  of  their  num- 


prisonment,8  and  by  further  addresses 
of  Peter  to  the  people,  converting  five  her,  appointed,  however,  only  as 
thousand  more,9  and  to  the  council,10  secondaries  by  the  laying-on  of  the 
and  culminates  in  a. life,  of  enthusi-  apostles'  hands.4  But  this  vantage- 
astic  brotherhood,  carried  even  to  ground  of  recognition  gives  scope 

enough  for  the  fervor  of  Stephen  to 
break  forth  in  that  daring  speech  of 
his  which  spiritualizes  the  history 


1  i.-xii.  inclusive.       2  xiii.  1-end. 
s  Saul  in  viii.  1-3,  ix.   1-30,  passages  which 
practically  form  one  subject;  Pet.  in  xv.  7-11. 
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and  law  of  Israel,  disapproves  the 
temple,  rebukes  the  national  blind- 
ness, and  brings  down  martyrdom 
upon  himself.1  While  this  first  ex- 
plosion of  revolt  against  Jewish 
hardness  and  exclusivoness  sprung 
from  within  the  parent  Church  itself, 
Saul,  its  future  representative,  steps 
upon  the  scene  as  the  agent. of  sacer- 
dotal resistance  to  it.2  By  that 
fierce  resistance,  the  disciples — espe- 
cially the  Hellenists ;  for  the  apostles 
seem  to  have  been  safe  enough  at 
Jerusalem  —  were  scattered  over  Pal- 
estine,8 and,  far  from  limiting  them- 
selves'to  the  synagogue,  made  Chris- 
tians of  Samaritans,4  baptized  Simon 
Magus  himself,5  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  Ethiopian  queen.6  Not  that  these 
cases  were  without  some  affinities 
with  Judaism.  Its  separation  from 
Samaria  was  somewhat  of  a  domestic 
quarrel ;  the  treasurer  was  at  least  a 
proselyte,  for  he  had  been  to  the 
temple  to  worship  :  but  they  were  at 
one  remove  from  the  close  circle  of 
Jerusalem,  and  formed  an  immediate 
link  between  the  first  narrowness  and 
the  last  universality!  Accordingly, 
the  way  being  thus  prepared,  our 
author's  next  section  unfolds  the  pro- 
vision for  advancing  on  the  Gentile 
world.  First,  Saul  is  converted  by 
the  mid-day  miracle  on  the  Damascus 
road;7  the  secret  of  his  mission  be- 
ing confided,  not  to  himself,  but  to 
the  disciple  who  was  to  receive  him, 
and  cure  his  three-days'  blindness  at 
Damascus,8  and  taking  at  first  no 
practical  effect ;  for  both  there  9  and 
at  Jerusalem,  where  Barnabas  imme- 
diately introduces  him  to  the  mis- 
trustful apostles,  he  preaches  his  new 
convictions  only  in  synagogues,10  and 


i  vi.  9  -  vii. 
*  viii.  5-8. 
T  ix.  1-9. 
10  ix.  26,  27. 


comes  into  conflict,  like  any  other 
Jewish  Christian,  only  with  Hellen- 
ists ;md  Jews.1  The  historian,  th.-re- 
fore,  is  hero  simply  providing  this 
conversion  for  future  use :  for  the 
present,  he  sets  it  jisid--.  ingle 

Gentile  has  been  addressed,  and,  re- 
verting to  Peter,  invests  him  with  a 
direct  divine  commission  to  bring  the 
first  heathen  into  the  faith 
brotherhood  of  the  baptize,!,-  and 
attributes  to  him  the  very  HM" 
Christian  universality,  that  '-'God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  in  e\ «  rv 
nation  he  that  fcareth  him,  and  work- 
etli  righteousness,  is  accepted  \\-jtli 
him/'8  As.  if  eager  to  mark  \vi:h 
an  exceptional  sanction  theeonversiim 
of  Cornelius's  household,  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  wait,  as  usual,  for 
their  due  baptism,  but,  ere  Peter  was 
silent,  fell  upon  them  with  the  gift  of 
tongues;4  asking  for  their  baptism, 
instead  of  crowning  it.  Does  the 
author,  then,  mean  to  dispossess  J'a  d 
of  any  concern  with  the  first  life  of 
Gentile  Christianity  ?  Not  quite  so. 
He  tells  us  that  some  Cypriots  and 
Cyrenians  among  the  disciples  dis- 
persed by  Stephen's  death  had,  of 
their  own  accord,  though  primarily 
addressing  Jews,  turned  their  prearh- 
ing  to  the  heathen,  and  gathered  \\ 
great  harvest  of  converts,  chiefty  at 
Antioch.6  To  report  upon  this  first 
experiment  of  a  mixed  church,  llur- 
nabas  went  down  as  commissioner  of 
the  Jerusalem  apostles ;  an 
ing  the  good  results  as  a  suffi 
seal  of  divine  approval,  he  fetched 
Saul  from  Tarsus  to  work  with  him 
for  a  year  in  organizing  a  community 
so  encouraging,  yet  so  pn-.-ariously 
balanced.8  Paul  has  thus  a  hand  in 
the  earliest  Gentile  work,  but  by 
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human  invitation,  not  divine  commis- 
sion ;  by  authority  from  Jerusalem, 
not  in  his  own  right ;  and  in  garner- 
ing the  harvest  raised  by  others,  not 
in  sowing  the  seed  himself.  During 
this  year  at  Antioch,  a  deputation  of 
prophets  from  the  parent  Church  came 
thither  to  announce  a  famine  impend- 
ing at  some  future  date,  and  to  seek 
help  for  the  evil  times;  and,  a  collec- 
tion having  been  made,  Saul,  in  com- 
pany with  his  patron  Barnabas,  visits 
Jerusalem  to  deliver  it  into  the  elders'" 
hands.1  He  thus  appears  in  a  posi- 
tion thoroughly  recognized  at  head- 
quarters, but  wholly  subordinate ;  and, 
for  the  second  time  since  his  conver- 
sion, is  thrown  into  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  original 
apostles.  Before  conducting  the  bear- 
ers of  the  collection  back  to  Antioch, 
the  historian,  casting  a  last  glance 
upon  the  revered  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, relates  the  particulars  of  Herod 
Agrippa's  persecution  and  subsequent 
death,  the  beheading  of  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee, 2  the  rigorous  im- 
prisonment of  Peter,  his  deliverance 
by  an  angel  through  spontaneously 
opening  doors,  and  his  re-appearance 
among  the  astonished  friends  to  whom 
he  was  given  back.8  Whether  among 
them  we  are  to  look  for  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  we  are  not  told ;  but  from  the 
house  where  the  gathering  was  held, 
they  took  John  Mark  (who  lived 
there  with  his  mother)  to  help  in 
their  labors  in  and  beyond  Antioch.4 

With  this  episode  the  narrative  bids 
adieu  to  the  parent  Church  and  its 
representative  apostles,  and,  taking 
up  its  second  thread,  follows  the 
movements  of  Paul  till  he  is  brought 
to  Rome.  On  looking  back  over  this 
section  of  the  history,  we  notice  a 
gradually  changing  attitude  of  public 


feeling  in  the  city  towards  the  Chris- 
tian cause.  At  first  it  is  described  as 
popular ;  and  its  active  opponents  are 
found  only  among  the  aristocratic 
Sadducees  and  chiefs  of  the  state.1 
When  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists  step 
to  the  front,  the  favor  of  the  citizens 
falls  away  ;  2  and  at  last  the  local  king 
finds  no  more  persuasive  means  of 
courting  the  people  than  by  lifting  his 
sword  against  James,  and  closing  his 
prison-doors  upon  Peter  ;8  so  that  the 
perverseness  is  universal  which  turns 
away  from  the  divine  light  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Hence  the  way  is 
now  fully  prepared  for  the  quest  of 
new  fields  and  the  introduction  of 
the  new  Agent,  who,  if  his  country- 
men reject  his  message,  will  obtain  a 
hearing  for  it  among  the  Gentiles. 

As  Paul's  conversion  had,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  conveyed  to  him  no 
commission,  he  has  yet  to  receive  the 
authority  which  shall  start  him  on  his 
special  career.  With  this,  accord- 
ingly, the  section  devoted  to  him 
begins.  From  whom,  then,  does  he 
obtain  it?  A  body  of  prophets  and 
teachers  in  the  Antioch  congrega- 
tion, engaged  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
are  divinely  impelled,  as  they  believe, 
to  set  apart  Barnabas  and  Paul  for 
a  missionary  enterprise  ;  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  this  nomination,  the  two 
friends  are  consecrated  by  the  laying- 
on  of  hands,  and  sent  forth  to  their 
work.4  Drawn  first  to  Cyprus,  as 
the  native  place  of  Barnabas,  they 
passed  through  the  island,  from  east 
to  west,  with  Mark  as  their  associate, 
but  without  recorded  result,  till,  at 
Paphos,  Paul,  encountering  Elymas 
the  sorcerer,  strikes  him  miraculously 
blind,  and  converts  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus.5  From  this  critical 
moment,  Barnabas,  hitherto  the  pa- 
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tron,  is  withdrawn  into  the  secondary  tion  of  the  preachers,  but  as  an 
place;  and  the  growing  importance  incidental  consequence  forced  upon 
of  the  heathen  mission  induces  a  them,  and  justified  by  the  infatuation 
change  of  the  Hebrew  name  Saul,  of  the  men  of  Israel, 
to  the  more  current  Roman  form  of  Their  proceedings,  however,  though 
Paul.1  On  their  crossing  over  to  the  ratified  by  their  constituents  at  An- 
opposite  mainland,  Mark,  to  the  dis-  tioch,  were  called  in  question  by  a 
pleasure  of  Paul,  returned  to  Jerusa-  party  in  the  parent  Church  ;  and  mes- 
lem.2  The  other  two  advanced  into 
the  interior,  through  the  Pisidian  and 
Lycaonian  towns ;  always,  it  is  af- 
firmed, proceeding  by  the  same  rule, — 
of  preaching  first  in  the  synagogue, 


and  usually  with  the  same  result,  —  of 


sengers  came  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  insist  that  no  Gentile  should  be 
baptized,  unless  he  submitted  himself 
to  the  entire  Jewish  law.1  If  this 
were  to  be  the  rule,  the  whole  work 
of  the  late  mission  was  invalid ;  and 


incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  thus  challenged, 

and  being  driven  to  seek  a  heathen  determined   to  seek  at  headquarters 

audience,  and  form    an    independent  the  legitimation  which  the  complain- 

community.8     Wherever    they   went,  ants    threatened    to    withhold    from 

their   steps   were   marked   by  super-  them.3     Taking  a  deputation  to  Jeru- 

natural  signs;4    and   the  healing  of  salem,  they  submitted  the  question, 

a  cripple  at  Lystra  induced,  it  is  said,  with  the  narrative  of  their  labors,  to 

that    monstrous    scene    in  which  the  a  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  elders,8 

missionaries  were  first  worshipped  as  curiously      characterized     by     great 

gods,  and  then,  on  Jewish  instigation,  breadth    of    speech,    dwindling     into 

stoned  and  expelled.6     Returning  on  narrowness  of  result.     Peter,  appeal- 


their  steps,  they  rendered  account  at 
Antioch  of  the  execution  of  their 
commission,  and,  resuming  their  resi- 
dence there,  are  lost  sight  of  for  sev- 
eral years.  When  we  consider  that 


ing  to  his  own  initiative  in  the  case 
of  Cornelius,  unreservedly  declares 
that  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  law  is 
broken,  and  there  is  no  difference  be- 
fore God  between  the  Gentile  and 


this  first  journey  occupied  about  two    the  Jew.4     And  even  James  supports 


years,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  scantiness  of  the  historian's 
record.  It  gives  us  one  speech  of 
Paul  in  the  synagogue,  one  personal 
conversion  by  a  miracle  of  terror, 
one  dramatic  outburst  of  superstition, 
brought  on  by  a  miracle  of  mercy, 
but  else,  only  the  most  general  state- 


the  same  thesis,  out  of  the  prophets, 
yet  induces  the  assembly  to  lay  four 
restrictions  on  heathen  converts, — 
abstinence  from  meats  that  were  the 
remains  of  Pagan  sacrifices,  and 
from  such  as  had  the  blood  in  them, 
and  from  the  flesh  of  animals  snared 
or  strangled,  and  from  marriage 


men ts  of  method  and  result;  that  the    within    the   prohibited  degrees,   and 


first  chance  was  always  given  to  the 
synagogue ;  that  the  Jews  were  per- 


froin  other  irregularities  of  the   same 
class.6     This  decision  is  said  to  have 


verse  and  rancorous ;    that   the  Gen-  been  accepted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas, 

tiles   asked  to  hear  the   word.     The  conveyed  by  letter,  and  authenticated 

heathen  mission  is  everywhere  exhib-  by  deputation,  to  the  Church  at  An- 

ited,  not  as  within  the  primary  inten-  tioch,  and  established  as  the  basis  of 
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common  action  among  all  sections  of 
Christian  believers.1 

Armed,  now,  with  a  full  recogni- 
tion, not,  indeed,  as  .apostle,  but  as 
missionary,  Paul  is  sent  by  the  histo- 
rian on  his  second  and  greatest  jour- 
ney, which  is  to  establish  his  charac- 
ter as  chief  founder  of  the  Gentile 
churches.  Here,  too,  Barnabas  drops 
away,  offended  with  his  colleague's 
displeasure  with  Mark,2  and  dis- 
appears from  the  story  ;  and  Paul, 
emerging  into  complete  independence, 
and  taking  Silas,  and  soon,  Timothy, 
as  assistants,  begins  upon  his  old 
track,  leaving  with  every  church  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  apostolic  assem- 
bly at  Jerusalem.8  In  his  own  con- 
duct he  is  said  to  have  even  gone 
beyond  their  restrictive  requirements, 
•compelling  Timothy,  who  had  a  Jew- 
ish mother  and  a  Greek  father,  to 
submit  to  the  Jewish  rite  before 
entering  on  Christian  service.4  The 
historian  hurries  the  travellers 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,5  with- 
out mention  of  any  of  the  important 
churches,  —  Colosse,  Laodicea,  Hie- 
rapolis,  —  which  so  soon  became  re- 
nowned, and  barring  them  by  divine 
prohibition  from  proconsular  Asia  on 
the  south-west,  and  Bithynia  on  the 
north,  brings  them  rapidly  to  Troas,6 
the  verge  of  that  European  enter- 
•prise  which  he  is  eager  to  describe. 
First  pausing  at  Philippi,  he  tells  of 
the  pious  and  hospitable  Lydia,  with 
whom  the  missionaries  were  guests;7 
of  the  sooth  saying  girl,  whose  master, 
provoked  by  Paul's  •  successful  exor- 
cism, had  him  and  Silas  beaten  and 
imprisoned  ;  8  of  the  miraculous  deliv- 
erance from  jail,  and  conversion  of 
the  jailer;*;  but  does  not  explain  how 
it  was  that  the  plea  of  Roman  citizen- 
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ship,  which  would  have  protected 
them  from  stripes,  was  not  urged  till 
after  the  punishment  had  been  in- 
flicted.1 Three  weeks  at  Thessalonica 
serve  only  to  show  how  at  once  the 
Jews  are  rendered  inveterate,  and  the 
"devout  Greeks"  are  profoundly  at- 
tracted, by  the  Christian  message.2 
Driven  forward  by  the  hatred  of  their 
countrymen,  the  travellers  are  at  last 
at  Athens,8  the  culminating  point  of 
the  historian's  interest,  for  which  he 
has  reserved  the  speech4  character- 
istic of  this  section.  The  city  of  the 
schools  was  not  a  place  congenial  to 
the  Christian  gospel;5  and,  forming 
no  church  there,  Paul  passed  on  to 
Corinth,  and  spending  a  year  and  a 
half  there,  under  the  friendly  roof  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,*  he  met  with, 
the  usual  experience,  —  enmity  and 
persecution  from  orthodox  Judaism,7 
indifference  or  protection  from  the 
Roman  authorities,8  and  a  large  fol- 
lowing among  the  religious  Gentiles 
and  Jewish  proselytes.9  Here  was 
the  limit  of  his  second  mission. 
Wishing  to  show  himself  once  more 
at  Jerusalem  as  a  faithful  observer 
of  the  law,  he  put  himself  under  a 
vow,  which  begins  its  effect  in  Greece, 
and  completes  it  in  the  temple  ;  and, 
calling  at  Ephesus  and  Cesarsea,  re- 
ports himself  to  the  parent  Church, 
and  thence  returns  to  Antioch.10 

The  third  missionary  journey  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  passing  sur- 
vey of  the  previous  work ;  and  it 
follows  so  much  the  lines  already 
traced,  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia,11 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Proper,  and  by 
Troas  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  but  little  varied, 
that  scarcely  would  new  ground  be 
• 
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broken  at  all,  were  it  not  for  a  stay 
of  more  than  two  years1  at  Ephesus. 
Here  the  author  gives  a  sample  of 
Paul's  encounter  with  three  influences 
menacing  to  his  work,2  —  the  imper- 
fect gospel 'of  Apollos  and  his  friends, 
who  are  preaching  the  promissory 
'message  of  John  the  Baptist  (that 
Messiah  is  at  hand),  but  have  yet  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  and  to  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit ; 8  the  impenetrable  Jew- 
ish conservatism;*  the  interests  and 
passions  of  Pagan  superstition.  The 
representatives  of  the  first,  recog- 
nized already  as  "disciples,"  need 
only  further  instruction ;  and  the  lay- 
ing-on  of  Paul's  hands  after  baptism, 
and  the  gift  of  tongues,  at  once  de- 
clares their  enrolment  complete.6 
The  second  shows  itself  not  only  in 
the  hardened  opposition  in  the  sjrna- 
go^ue,  which,  after  three  months, 
drove  Paul  to  remove  to  the  school  of 
Tyrannus,8  but  in  the  attempt  of  the 
Jewish  exorcists  to  trade  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  as  a  spell  of  power  in  their 
art.  The  possessing  demon,  however, 
being  up  to  this  device,  declines  to 
stir,  and  goads  on  his  victim  to  beat 
the  impostors,  and  turn  them  out  of 
doors.7  The  third  finds  voice  in  the 
outcry  of  the  craftsmen,  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  Diana's  shrine  ; 8-  and 
being  not  properly  encountered  by 
the  Christian  missionaries  at  all,'  but 
turned  aside  by  an  adroit  and  tolerant 
city  officer,  is  adduced,  apparently, 
only  in  proof  of  the  public  alarm  at 
the  spread  of  the  new  religion.  It 
is,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  leave  the 
same  impression  of  growing  popular 
success,  that  the  historian  cites  the 
"special  miracles "  wrought  not  only 
by  "the  hands  of  Paul/'  but  by 

i  xix.  10.        »  xvtil  24-xix.  3.       •  xix.  4-7. 
«  xix.  8,  9.       6  ix.  4-7.  •  iv.  8,  9. 

»  xix.  13-17.    8  xix.  23-41. 


"handkerchiefs  and  aprons  brought 
from  his  body  to  the  sick  or  the  ; 
sessed,"  and  the  voluntary  bu  miner, 
by  converted  and  repentant.  < 
of  their  books  of  divination,  to  the 
value  of  above  two  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  between  Troas  and  Philippi, 
in-the  second  journey,  that  our  author 
first  availed  himself  of  the  Pauline 
itinerary,  which  he  often  quote-  .  l 
and  it  is  on  the  return  from  Philippi 
to  Troas,  in  the  third  journey,  that  he 
resorts  to  it  again.2  With  the  dry 
memoranda  of  this  journal  are  inter- 
spersed passages  more  fully  descrip- 
tive, which  betray  themselves  by  the 
historian's  pervading  fooling,  that 
Paul  is  on  his  last  circuit  in  the  East, 
and  is  taking  leave  of  the  disciples, 
whom  he  gathers  round  him.  This 
it  is  which  both  explains  the  linger- 
ing of  his  address  at  Troas,  till  Euty- 
chus  has  fallen"  asleep,  and  given 
occasion  to  the  miracle  answering  to  • 
Peter's  recall  of  Tabitha  from  death.3 
This  it  is  which  gives  its  pathetic 
character  to  the  speech  before  the 
Ephesian  elders  at  Milotus.4  And 
this  it  is  which  introduces  the  proph-  : 
ecy,  at  Tyre  and  Cesarrea,  of  Paul's 
seizure  at  Jerusalem,5  although  the 
author  has  here  concealed  his  hand  by 
interweaving  his  additions  with  his 
materials,  and  adopting  the  borrowed 
form  for  the  whole.  It  is  natural  for 
the  writer,  who  knows  his  own  drama 
to  the  end,  to  give  improssiveness  to 
this  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  by  au- 
guries of  calamity,  growing  louder  as 
the  city  is  approached.  But  it  is  not 
natural  that  Paul,  whom  u  h<>av 
intimation  so  easily  tun. 
from  Bithynia,  and  the  province  of 
Asia,  should  now,  in  clefi:in«-<>  "f  c-m- 

ixvi.  10-17.  »  xx.  4-15.  »  xx.  7-12. 


4  vT 


— 

xxi.  4,  8-14.  M.  Renan  perceives  that  xxl. 
8  is  no  part  of  the  journal,  and  treats  it  as  an 
interpolation.-  AXTICHBMT,  p.  0M 
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phatic  warnings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
persist  in  taking  the  road  to  bondage 
or  death. 

The  last  section  of  our  book  pre- 
sents the  apostle  in  a  new  character, 
not  of  aggressive  action,  but  of  en- 
durance and  defence.  It  conducts 
him  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  —  the 
persecuted,  the  accused,  the  prisoner 
on  appeal.  His  missionary  life  is 
over ;  and  when  he  speaks,  whether 
to  his  countrymen  from  the "  steps  of 
Fort  Antonia,  or  before  the  council,  or 
to  the  court  at  Cesarsea,  his  addresses, 
though  telling  the  story  of  his  re- 
ligious change,  are  rather  forensic 
than  prophetic.  Finding  himself  still 
an  object  of  suspicion  among  the 
Judaical  Christians  of  the  Holy  City, 
he  is  described  as  taking  on  himself, 
with  four  zealots  for  the  law,  the  obli- 
gations and  charges  of  a  conspicuous 
vow,  that  he  may  seem  no  less  loyal 
to  Moses  than  they.1  Whatever 
soothing  effect  this  might  have  upon 
the  Church,  it  did  not  avail  with  the 
unconverted  Jews.  On  the  rumor 
that  he  had  brought  a  Gentile  within 
the  interior  temple  courts,  a  riot  is 
raised  among  the  worshippers,  from 
which  he  is  rescued  only  by  the  Ro- 
man guard.2  Every  attempt  of  the 
officer  in  command  to  obtain  a  distinct 
charge  against  the  prisoner,  which 
shall  justify  his  arrest,  is  frustrated 
by  orthodox  vehemence.  Paul's 
speech  to  the  people,  immediately 
alter  his  apprehension,  is  silenced  by 
tumultuary  cries  the  moment  he 
mentions  his  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.8 His  own  examination  by 
scourging  is  stopped  by  his  claim  to 
Roman  citizenship.4  The  reference 
of  his  case  to  the  Sanhedrim  is  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  the  outburst  of 
clamorous  dissensions.5  And,  after 


»  xxxi.  20-27. 
«  aodi.  24-29. 


»  xxi.  28-40. 
•  xxiii.  1-10. 


•  xxii.  21,  22. 


all,  he  is  sent  off  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor at  Cesarsea,  without  any  definite 
indictment  against  him,  merely  to 
place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  a  Jew- 
ish conspiracy  against  his  life.1  Sum- 
moned before  Felix,  his  accusers  can 
bring  no  legal  charge,  but  only  try 
to  make  him  responsible  for  their 
own  disturbance  in  the  temple.2  And 
when,  after  two  years'  unintelligible 
imprisonment,  his  case  is  brought  up 
for  hearing  before  Festus,  the  suc- 
ceeding governor,  the  court,  though 
aided  by  the  presence  of  Agrippa, 
the  Jewish  prince,  and  Berenice,  is 
still  unable  to  draw  up  any  regular 
bill  against  him  ;8  and  he  is  sent  to 
Rome,  not  to  answer  for  any  alleged 
offence,  but  merely  in  compliance 
with  his  own  appeal.4  In  all  his 
speeches,  the  ground  of  his  defence  is 
remarkable.  He  pleads  his  full  Jew- 
ish orthodoxy,  and  denies  that  he 
teaches  any  thing  which  is  not  covered 
by  the  faith  of  a  consistent  Pharisee.6 
And  in  two  of  them  he  repeats  the 
story  of  his  conversion,  with  circum- 
stantial variations  from  the  histo- 
rian's account,  and  from  each  other, 
which  indicate  how  little  was  exacti- 
tude regarded  in  even  the  most 
important  Christian  traditions.8 

The  voyage  to  Rome  is  evidently 
drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
journal  of  an  eye-witness,  very  un- 
evenly kept  5  for  while  the  earlier 
portion  is  related  with  consecutive 
explicitness,7  from  the  shipwreck  at 

»  xxiii.  12-35.  »  xxiv.  1-9. 

»  xxv.  1-27.  «  xxvi.  30-32. 

»  xxiii.  1-6;  xxiv.  15-21;  xxv.  8;  xxvi.  4-7,  22. 

«  xxii.  62-1 ;  xxvi.  12-20.  In  ix.  7,  it  is  said 
that  Paul's  companions  "heard  the  voice;"  in 
xxii.  9,  that  they  "  saw  the  light,  but  did  not 
hear  the  voice."  In  the  first  account,  the  com- 
mission to  the  Gentiles  is  not  confided  to  Paul, 
though  mentioned  to  Ananias :  in  the  second,  it 
is  given  to  Paul,  not  in  the  Damascus  vision,  but 
in  a  later  trance,  at  the  temple :  in  the  third,  it 
forms  the  main  part  of  what  Jesus  says  to  him 
at  his  conversion. 

»  xxvii. 
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Malta,  the  narrative  hastens  to  its  "speaking  with  tongues,"  which  is 
end,  three  months  being  compressed  described  as  usually  following  bap- 
into  a  few  verses,1  and  marked  only  tism,  and  the  laying-on  of  the  apos- 
by  the  mention  of  four  days,  to  two  ties'  hands,  are  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
of  which  miracles  are  referred.  Paul,  cial  discussion  between  Paul  and  his 
on  reaching  the  city  where  for  two  Corinthian  converts;  and  as  he  writes 
years  he  was  to  live  as  a  prisoner  about  them  to  the  very  people  whom 
under  little  restriction,  soon  sent  for  he  had  introduced  to  them,  at  the 
the  leading  Jews,  to  explain  what  very  moment  of  their  habitual  exer- 
brings  him  there,  and  to  remove  any  cise,  and  with  a  view  to  a  right  esti- 
prejudicial  rumor  that  might  have  mate  of  their  relative  value,  we  are 
preceded  him,  and  is  assured  that  no  thrown  by  his  allusions  into  the 
report  of  him  had  reached  them,  and  midst  of  the  facts,  and  can  see  for 
he  had  no  evil  impression  to  fear.2  ourselves  what  was  really  going  on. 
The  way  being  thus  open,  he  devotes  To  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts, 
a  day  with  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  undoubtedly 
his  gospel ;  and  as,  with  few  excep-  consisted  in  the  power  conferred  on  a 
tions,  they  withstand  his  persuasion,  set  of  Galileans  to  speak  intelligibly 
he  denounces  their  blindness  in  the  to  a  mixed  audience  of  foreigners, 
words  of  Isaiah,  and  tells  them  that  without  requiring  from  any  one  a 
the  Gentiles  should  have  what  they  knowledge  of  more  than  his  own  Ian- 
had  refused.8  The  author,  having  guage.  Fifteen  different  countries 
conducted  Paul  as  the  organ  of  con-  had  their  representatives  present ; 
veyance  for  the  Gentile  gospel  from  while  the  disciples,  new  fired  by  the 
its  birthplace  to  the  centre  of  the  Spirit,  set  forth  "the  wonderful 
heathen  world,  has  reached  the  goal  works  of  God;  "  and  not  one  of  them 
of  his  design,  and  leaves  him  at  the  missed  the  inspired  story.  Each 
climax  of  his  mission,  though  possi-  "heard  in  his  own  tongue  in  which 
bly  decending  into  the  shadow  of  he  was  born." 1  Whether  the  histo- 
personal  danger,  or  even  the  martyr's  rian  planted  the  supernatural  phe- 
death.  nomenon  in  the  speaker,  who  deliv- 

The  picture  thus  drawn  of  Chris-  ered  himself  in  a  language  he    had 

tian  affairs  in  the  apostolic   age  is  in  never  learned,  or  in  the    hearer,  who 

itself  distinct,  symmetrical,  and  fairly  received  in  one  tongue  what  was  ut- 

consistent;     and    it     represents,    no  tered    in    another;    whether,    in   his 

doubt,    the    conception     which     the  view,  this  happened  now  to  one,  and 

Church,  when  its  first  contrarieties  had  then  to  another,  of  the  listeners,  or  to 

been  levelled,  formed  of  its  own  na-  all  at  once,  —  are  secondary  questions, 

tivity.     Its   chief  features,    however,  which   may  be  left  to  curious   inter- 

we    can    fortunately    compare    with  preters :  the  essential   point   is,  that 

photographs   from    the    life,    handed  to  these   Christian    recipients   of  the 

down   in    the   letters    of  Paul ;    and  Holy  Spirit  is  attributed  the  faculty, 

they  will  reward  a  scrutiny.  without  human    means   of  communi- 

I.    The    spiritual    gifts     showered  cation,  of  preaching  to  foreigners  not 

down  upon  the  disciples  on    the   day  less   intelligibly   than   to    their   own 

of    Pentecost,     and    especially     that  countrymen.     True  it  is  that  in  sub- 

i  xxviii.  1-10.    »  xxviii.  17-21.     •  xxviii.  22-28.  *  Act*  ii  7-13. 
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sequent  instances  which  the  author 
adduces  of  this  "sign,"  viz.,  the  con- 
version of  the  Cornelius  household,1 
and  the  baptism  of  the  Apollos 
school,2  there  seems  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  such  a  gift,  all  the  per- 
sons present  being  speakers  of  Greek  ; 
but  that  the  phenomenon  is  here 
meant  to  be  still  the  same  is  evident 
from  Peter's  own  account  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  centurion  :  "  As  I  began  to 
speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  them, 
UK  on  us  at  the  beginning."  8 

The  gift  thus  described  by  the  his- 
torian of  its  origin  evidently  played 
only  too  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
early  assemblies  of  the  Christians ; 
for  we  find  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles disapproving  its  'display  at  Cor- 
inth, and  treating  it  with  marked 
disparagement;  and,  in  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  his  judgment, 
we  obtain  a  lively 'picture  of  its  na- 
ture and  results.  He  attributes  to  it 
the1  following  characters:  — 

1.  It  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  not  to 
men,  but'  to   God.4     One  who   resorts 
to  it  edifies  himself,  and  not  the  as- 
sembly.5     "If,"  says  the.  apostle,  "I 
come  to  you   speaking  with    tongues, 
what  shall  I  profit  you  ?  "  6    "  Except 
ye  utter  with  the  tongue  intelligible 
words,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is 
spoken  ?  for  ye  will  be  speaking  into 
the  air."7  The  gift,  therefore,  isolates 
the  individual,  and  constitutes  a  pri- 
vate act  of  devotion,  in  which  the  as- 
sembly cannot  participate. 

2.  It  is  an  unconscious  act  of  im- 
pulse.,  not    attended    by  the    under- 
standing,   an      expression     of    "  the 
Spirit"'     without    "the    'intellect:" 

"  My  'Spirit  prayeth  ;   but  my  under- 

" 

1  Acts  x.  44,  46:  "While  Peter  yet  spake  these 
words,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  all  them  that  heard 
the  word  '.'    .     .  and  they  heard  them  speak  with 
tongues,  and  majgnify  God." 

2  xix.  6.  s  Xi.  15.  4  i  Cor.  xiv.  2. 
e  Ibid.  4.        o  Ibid.  6.        1  Ibid.  9. 


standing  is  unfruitful."  *  ".If  thou 
shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall 
the  unlearned  say:  Amen  at  thy 
giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
standeth  not  what  thou  sayest  ?  " 2 
"I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with 
my  understanding,  that  I  may  in- 
struct others  also,  than  ten 'thousand 
wards  in  a  tongue.'-' ' 

3.  Hence  it  needs  an  interpreter 
to  bring  out  the  thought,  even  for  the 
speaker  himself,  and  still  more  for 
others:  "Let  him  that  speaketh  in  a 
tongue  pray,  that  he  may  interpret,"4 
"  If  any  man  speak  in  a  tongue,  let 
one  interpret ;  but  if  there  be  no  in- 
terpreter, let  him  keep  silence  in  the 
church,  and  let  him  speak  to  him- 

*  JT        , 

self  and  to  God."  5  Else  no  other 
impression,  can  be  produced  on  occa- 
sional attendants  coming  in_,  than  that 
the  Christians  are  mad.6 

In  consistency  with .  these  state- 
ments, the  effect  of  this  gift  is  com- 
pared with  the  tinkling  of  metal,7 
with  the  note  of  a  wind  or  stringed 
instrument,8  with  the  sound  of  an  un- 
intelligible language  ; 9  and,  by  its  un- 
meaning and  unedifying  character,  ifc 
is  contrasted  with  the  prophetic  func- 
tion.10 

What  is  here  described  and  depre- 

JL 

ciated  has  evidently  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  miraculous  power  of  com- 
municating with  foreigners  ;  for  the 
favored  possessor  of  such  a  gift  would 
certainly  use  it  for  the  expression  of 
conscious  and  coherent  thought.:  he 
would  address  that  thought  to  rnen, 
and  not  to  God;  and  he  would  need 
no  interpreter,  the  gift  itself  having 
no  function,  except  to  save  interpreta- 
tion. "Listening  to  the  apostle's 

graphic  hints,  we  find  ourselves  in  an 

. 

i    1  Cor.  xiv.  14.    *  Ibid.  16.  s  ibid.  to. 

4    Ibid.  13.  s  Ibid.  27,  28.  <5  Ibid.  23. 

t    1  Cor.  xiii.  1.      8  i.  Cor.  xiv.  7.  9  Ibid.  10. 
10  i.  Cor.  xiv.  2-4. 
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assembly,  where  member  after  mem- 
ber rises  and  pours  forth,  with  the  air 
of  one  possessed,  a  torrent  of  vehe- 
ment, inarticulate  sounds ;  breathing, 
it  may  be,  the  distinguishable  tones 
of  varying  emotion,  —  now  plaintive 
and  pathetic,  now  hopeful  and  jubi- 
lant, or  again  stormy  and  indignant, 
but  like  music  without  words,  or  like 
a  laugh  or  a  wail  overhead,  betraying 
no  definite  thought,  except  to  the 
Reader  of  all  hearts.  There  seems  to 
be  a  certain  point  of  tension  at  which 
every  kind  of  emotion,  escaping  the 
restraints  of  reason,  takes  possession 
of  the  powers  of  utterance,  and  bursts 
into  involuntary  voice ;  and  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  reproduction, 
at  Edward  Irving's  church,  of  the 
Corinthian  phenomena,  will  not  claim 
for  the  religious  affections  any  ex- 
emption from  this  general  law.  ,,That 
such  hysterical  or  ecstatic  excitement 
should  be  regarded,  like  other  enthu- 
siastic spontaneities,  as  a  divine  in- 
spiration, can  occasion  no  surprise. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  inter- 
pretation would  be  possible  :  it  would 
consist  in  at  once  finding,  doubtless 
from  the  rich  poetry  of  prophet  and 
psalmist,  words  that  chimed  in  with 
the  mood  and  tone  of  the  speaker, 
and  filled  in  with  clear  images  his 
vast  and  formless  feeling. 

If  this  is  at  all  a  true  representation 
of  the  objective  facts,  how  long  would 
it  take  for  tradition  to  give  them  the 
form  they  assume  in  the  Book  of  Acts? 
Without  pretending  to  measure  the 
interval,  we  may  safely  say,  that  they 
must  have  long  passed  out  of  experi- 
ence, and  even  of  memory.  -The  apos- 
tolic age  must  have  been  not  only 
gone,  but  completely  idealized,  before 
the  power  of  speaking  foreign  lan- 
guages which  had  never  been  learned 
could  be  reckoned  among  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  and  identified  with  a  phe- 


nomenon so  completely  opposite  in 
its  character.  The  story,  probably, 
arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
language  employed,  when  the  facts 
described  by  it  had  been  forgotten. 
In  the  oldest  form  of  phrase,  "to 
speak  with  a  tongue"  (yXwtrdg  XftLuv),1 
the  word  "  tongue "  does  not  mean 
"language"  (for  which  a  different 
word,  didl.exTov,*  would  be  used),  but 
the  bodily  member  most  active  in 
speed;  and  it  is  resorted  to  on  ac- 
count of  the  inarticulate  nature  of 
the  utterance ;  because,  to  the  hearer 
who  understands  nothing  of  what  is 
said,  the  act  of  talking  appears  a 
purely  physical  performance,  a  mere 
gabble,  in  which  his  attention  rests 
upon  the  organic  machinery.  Next 
the  phrase  passed  into  the  plural :  "  to 
speak  with  tongues  "  (/tawffffcug  htkiiv)? 
and  "  kinds  of  tongues,"  *  were  men- 
tioned; because,  in  different  cases, 
distinct  types  of  feeling  perceptibly 
prompted  the  utterance,  so  that  a 
plurality  was  cognizable  in  the  phe- 
nomenon. And,  finally,  the  fuller 
phrases,  (c  other  tongues  "  (etepav; 
iv),6  and  "new  tongues" 
,6  came  into  use,  in 
order  to  contrast  the  act  with  common 
speech,  and  give  it  an  origin  other 
than  human,  and  new  to  experience. 
It  was  the  tongue  of  the  Spirit,  an  in- 
strument unfamiliar  for  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  which  was  here  con- 
cerned. At  a  distance  from  its  origin, 
this  real  meaning  of  the  words  was 
lost:  "tongues"  was  construed  into 
"languages;  "7  and  ll other  tongues" 
were  supposed  to  be  dialects  different 
from  the  speaker's  own ;  and  out  of 

1 1  Cor.  riv.  2,  13,  27.  »  Acte  ii.  8. 

»  1  Cor.  xiv.  5,  6,  23. 

4  yevi]  y^uoativ,  1  Or.  xii.  28;  compare  ytvit 
6<jvtiv,  1  Cor.  xiv.  10. 

6  Acts  ii.  4.  -MarkxYi.lT. 

»  As  in  Acts  ii.  11:  r 
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a  misunderstood  phrase   was  born   a 
stupendous  miracle. 

II.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  supply 
several  autobiographical  particulars, 
which  enable  us  to  check  the  story 
of  his  life  as  presented  in  the  Book 
of  Acts. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the 
three  accounts  given  by  the  historian 
of  the  apostle's  conversion  (two  of 
them  in  speeches  of  his  own)  are  not 
circumstantially  consistent  j  and  to 
disregard  as 'trivial  the  particulars  in 
which  they  are  at  variance  involves 
an  obvious  confusion  of  ideas.  In  it- 
self, it  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  his  companions  on 
the  journey  were  standing  or  pros- 
trate ;  whether  they  only  saw,  or  only 
heard,  the  elements  of  the  miracle  ; 
whether  Jesus  said  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less :  any  one  of  the  as- 
signed forms  for  the  event  would  be 
nearly  as  compatible  with  its  efficacy 
as  another.  But  these  varieties, 
though  neutral  to  the  character  of  the 
incident,  are  not  neutral  to  the  value 
of  its  evidence.  The  question,  whether 
the  vision  of  Jesus  was  purely  sub- 
jective, limited  to  the  consciousness 
of  Saul,  or  was  an  objective  percep- 
tion of  external  facts,  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  appealing  to  other 
witnesses  than  the  person  himself 
entranced;  and  our  trust  in  their 
testimony  cannot  but  be  shaken,  if 
the)'  tell  us,  —  now  that  they  were  on 
their  feet,  then  that  they  were  on  the 
ground;  now  that  they  heard  the 
voice,  then  that  they  did  not  hear  it, 
but  only  saw  the  light ;  now  that  the 
voice  spoke  twenty-six  words,1  then 
that  it  spoke  eighty-six  words,2  in- 
cluding a  commission  unmentioned  in 
the  shorter  form.  To  all  who  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  outward  phe- 
nomenon which  arrested  the  journey, 
i  Acts  xxii.  7-10.  »  xxvi.  14-18. 


these  differences  are  of  undeniable 
importance;  but  they  are  slight  in 
presence  of  the  broader  contrast  be- 
tween each  and  all  of  these  recitals, 
and  the  picture  of  his  change,  which 
we  incidentally  gather  from  Paul  him- 
self. Though  occasions  repeatedly 
occur  in  his  Epistles  when,  as  in  his 
defensive  orations  in  the  Acts,  an  ap- 
peal to  a  splendid  miracle  at  noonday, 
publicly  installing  him  into  a  divine 
office,  would  be  conclusive  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  save  many  a  superfluous 
circuit  of  argument,  he  never  once 
describes  such  an  occurrence,  but 
speaks  of  his  change  in  terms  more 
suitable  to  an  inward  than  to  an  out- 
ward revelation.  He  says,  indeed,  in 
relation  to  the  risen  Christ,  that  he 
"has  seen"  him,1  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  later  than  his  appearances  to  the 
original  apostles;2  but  the  nature  of 
this  personal  vision,  its  place,  its  oc- 
casion, its  contents,  are  left  in  silence. 
No  scene  or  circumstances  are  named 
by  which  it  can  be  identified,  no 
companions  mentioned  whose  partner- 
ship in  it  would  settle  its  objective 
reality ;  nor  is  it  made  either  the 
moment  of  his  conversion,  or  the 
medium  of  his  summons  to  preach 
a  gospel  of  his  own  in  a  new  and 
special  field.  The  phrase,  indeed,  "I 
have  seen  Christ,"  does  not  fit  well 
the  noonday  scene  on  Damascus  road; 
for  in  no  one  of  the  accounts  of  it  is  it 
said  that  Jesus  was  seen.  A  voice  de- 
clared him;  but,  in  the  dazzling  light 
which  alone  was  visible,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  form  was  discerned. 
And,  while  all  allusion  to  an  instan- 
taneous conversion  by  external  mira- 
cle fails  us  in  the  apostle's  letters, 
the  internal  origin  of  his  new  convic- 
tion seems  to  speak  in  the  words, 
"  When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his 
Son  in  me,"8 — a  phrase  which  no 
»  1  Cor.  ix.  1.  »  1  Cor.  xv.  S.  »  Gal.  i.  16. 
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one  could  transfer  to  the  narrative  in 
the  Book  of  Acts,  without  feeling  its 
incongruity.  Strangely,  indeed,  would 
so  splendid  a  miracle  be  thrown  away 
upon  a  convert  who  had  everywhere 
to  confront  the  impugners  of  his  apos- 
tolate,  and  enemies  of  his  mission, 
to  defend  the  rights  of  his  disciples, 
and  make  good  the  authority  of  his 
gospel,  yet  instead  of  simply  reciting 
the  facts  on  which  all  the  legitimacy 
of  his  action  depended,  and  appealing 
to  the  witnesses  who  had  part  in  it, 
rested  his  case  partly  on  the  fruits  of 
his  labors,  but  chiefly  on  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  theology  reasoned  out  from 
the  nature  of  man,  the  government 
of  God,  and  the  analogies  and  intima- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament. 

If  Paul  is  reticent  about  his  con- 
version, he  is  not  so  about  its  sequel. 
Does  he,  then,  confirm  the  main  state- 
ments of  our  historian ;  viz.,  that,  in 
the  very  synagogues  at  Damascus  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  as  a  perse- 
cutor, he  immediately  preached  as  a 
Christian ;  that,  "  after  many  days,'' 
he  escaped  a  design  against  his  life, 
and  fled  to  Jerusalem ;  that  there, 
through  the  intervention  of  Barnabas, 
he  overcame  the  first  distrust  of 
the  Christians,  and  consorted  with  the 
apostles,  and  preached  boldly,  till  the 
enmity  of  the  Hellenists  compelled 
his  retreat  to  Tarsus  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  tells  us,  that,  "immediately" 
on  his  change  of  mind,  he  avoided  all 
contact  with  men,  and  did  not  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were 
apostles  before  him,  but  went  away 
into  Arabia;  and,  on  returning, 
sought  Damascus  again  ;  and  only 
after  three  years  presented  himself 
at  Jerusalem,  and  spent  fifteen  days 
with  Peter,  seeing  no  other  apostle 
except  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus.1 
It  is  surely  impossible  to  conceive  a 

i  Gal.  i.  16-19. 


more  precise  and  thorough-going  con- 
tradiction, point  by  point,  than  be- 
tween these  two  stories.  If  they  both 
refer  to  the  same  period,  this  must  be 
admitted  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  chronology 
from  the  Book  of  Acts,  may  we  not 
suppose  its  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  preaching  there,  "  and  in  all 
the  country  of  Judaea,"  l  to  come  in 
after  the  events  which  he  himself 
enumerates,  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  his 
three-years'  absence  from  the  holy 
city  ?  Happily,  of  this  time,  also, 
his  own  words  supply  an  exact  report ; 
"  next,"  he  says  (i.e.,  after  his  fifteen 
days  with  Peter),  "  I  came  into  the 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and  my 
face  ivas  unknown  to  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  Jadcea  /  and  they  had  only 
heard  that  their  former  persecutor 
was  preaching  the  faith  which  once 
he  destroyed."  2  Thus  it  appears  that 
he  had  never  shown  himself  to  the 
Christians  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighborhood,  but  remained  to  them 
an  object  of  rumor  from  a  distance, 
throughout  the  period  spent,  accord- 
ing to  the  Book  of  Acts,  in  consorting 
with  them,  and  everywhere  boldly 
preaching  to  them.  And  how  long 
did  he  continue  thus  a  stranger  to 
them  ?  This,  also,  he  distinctly  tells 
us  :  "  Then,  after  fourteen  years,  I 
went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  with 
Barnabas."  The  visit  was,  "  by  rev- 
elation, privately,  to  lay  before  the 
reputed  leaders  the  gospel  which  he 
preached  to  the  Gentiles;"  and  so 
to  obviate  the  risk  of  any  frustrating 
opposition.8  Up  to  the  time,  there- 
fore, of  his  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
i.e.,  to  the  middle  of  the  third  mis- 
sionary journey,  by  the  reckoning 
of  the  Acts,4  Paul  had  been  only 

i  Acts  xxvi.  20.     »  Gal.  1.  21-23.     «  Gal.  11  1,  2. 
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twice  at  Jerusalem,  on  both  occasions 
without  any  public  appearance ;  and 
we  must  set  down  as  fictions  two  out 
of  the  four  visits  which  the  historian 
distributes  over  the  same  period.1  And 
further,  as  the  second  visit  was  de- 
signed to  settle  terms,  by  private 
agreement,  with  the  elder  apostles, 
for  the  recognition  of  Paul's  Gentile 
gospel,  it  is  plain  that  no  public  un- 
derstanding, much  less  any  formulated 
treaty,  had  thus  far  defined  the  con- 
ditions of  this  gospel ;  and  that,  for 
seventeen  years,  he  had  made  him- 
self its  independent  organ  in  thought 
and  action,  without  approaching  the 
Jewish  -  Christian  field,  and  now 
brought  in,  not  its  principles  for 
judgment,  but  its  fruits  for  acknowl- 
edgment. 

It  must  be  already  obvious  that 
these  inconsistencies  between  the  two 
writers  are  too  uniform  in  character 
to  be  treated  as  mere  historical  inac- 
curacies :  they  are  the  signs  of  diver- 
gent literary  purposes.  The  object 
of  the  apostle  is  to  establish  the  origi- 
nality of  his  Gentile  movement  and 
doctrine,  to  show  that  they  arose  as 
a  sacred  commission  given  personally 
to  him,  and  lay  entirely  between  God 
and  himself,  indebted  for  no  help,  and 
needing  no  authority  from  men.  With 
this  view,  he  does  not  shrink  from 
disclaiming,  even  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt, all  obligation  to  "those  apos- 
tles who  passed  for  something  consid- 

of  the  city;  for  the  gates  were  watched  by  order 
of  his  commandant  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  city  did 
not  belong  to  him,  but  was  temporarily  under  his 
control,  through  political  complications,  in  the 
spring  of  A.D.  37.  This  gives  the  date  of  Paul's 
conversion.  Seventeen  years  from  that  time 
brings  us  to  A.D.  54.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  written  either  from  Ephesua  about  A.D.  55, 
or  from  Corinth,  about  A.D.  58. 

1  Viz.,  from  Damascus,  after  his  conversion 
(ix.  26) ;  from  Antioch,  to  relieve  the  Jerusalem 
Christians  (xi.  27) ;  from  Antioch  with  Barnabas, 
to  the  "first  council,"  after  the  first  journey  (xv.) ; 
from  Cenchrea,  after  the  second  journey,  under 
a  vow  (xviii.  18,  seqq.). 


erable,"  and  stood  for  "  pillars "  at 
Jerusalem,  and  plainly  declaring  that 
he  had  nothing  to  thank  them  for; 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
too  much  struck  with  the  practical 
evidence  of  divine  blessing  on  his 
ministry  to  exclude  it  from  fellowship, 
or  hesitate  to  leave  its  field  to  him ; 
reserving  to  themselves  the  Jewish 
mission,  and  stipulating  only  for  a 
considerate  remembrance  of  the  poorer 
brethren.1  The  author  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  works  throughout  to  precisely 
the  opposite  end;  insisting,  at  every 
step,  on  Paul's  dependence  on  those 
who  were  Christians  before  him,  on 
his  direct  apprenticeship  to  th'em  as 
their  agent,  on  his  accord  with  them 
in  principle  and  method,  and  differ- 
ence from  them  only  in  his  geograph- 
ical area  of  life.  Consigned,  at  first, 
to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  Jew 
Ananias,  taken  up  into  the  patronage 
of  Barnabas,  called  in  as  a  subordi- 
nate helper  in  the  first  community  open 
to  Gentiles,  at  the  end  of  every  jour- 
ney appearing  at  Jerusalem  to  render 
an  account,  to  bring  a  tribute,  or 
to  exhibit  himself  under  the  most 
rigorous  Jewish  vows,  he  is  exhibited 
as  called,  indeed,  by  Christ,  but  as 
trained  and  employed  by  the  Church, 
and  Io3ral  to  its  leaders  and  decrees. 
While  this  difference  of  purpose  be- 
tween Paul  and  his  historian  occa- 
sions discrepancies  in  many  biograph- 
ical particulars,  it  also  goes  much 
deeper,  and  leads  us  to  our  next  con- 
trast. 

III.  The  whole  personality  of  Paul, 
his  characteristic  thought,  his  method 
of  work,  as  presented  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  are  inconsistent  with  his  own 
self-revelations. 

Whatever  obscurities  may  be  found 
in  the  Pauline  theology,  and  whatever 
estimate  may  be  made  of  what  is  clear 
»  Gal.  ii.  6-10. 
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in  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tbat  lie 
was  a  theologian,  if  he  was  any  thing ; 
that  he  had  wrought  out  for  himself 
a  comprehensive  theory  of  human 
nature,  of  the  divine  government,  and 
of  the  stadia  of  history  in  the  past, 
and  to  the  close  of  its  drama;  that 
with  this  theory  his  Christianity  was 
identified,  so  that  he  required  its  lead- 
ing conceptions  and  characteristic 
terms  for  every  exposition  of  his  gos- 
peL  The  whole  problem  of  the  world 
was  for  him  resolved  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  central  point  in 
which  the  solution  lay  was  the  cross 
of  Christ :  the  redeeming  efficacy  of 
the  cross  presupposed  both  a  partic- 
ular conception  of  humanity  and  a 
double  nature  in  Christ,  to  appreciate 
which  we  must  be  familiar  with  the 
relation  of  "flesh"  and  "spirit," 
of  "  sin "  and  "  transgression," 
of  "knowledge"  and  "power,"  of 
"faith"  and  "law,"  of  "life"  and 
"death;"  and,  while  the  "righteous- 
ness of  God  "  was  freely  open  to  all 
who  had  faith  thus  to  receive  it  in 
place  of  their  own,  that  faith  was 
conditional  on  a  whole  system  of  prior 
thought  and  feeling.  Hence  the 
apostle's  simplest  modes  of  formulat- 
ing the  essence  of  Christianity  carry 
in  them  psychological,  ethical,  and 
theosophic  postulates,  which  are  tan- 
tamount to  a  scheme  of  the  universe ; 
nor  can  he,  in  a  short  letter,  defend 
his  Galatian  teaching  from  its  Juda- 
ical  impugners  without  furnishing  a 
text-book  of  dogmatic  theology  for 
the  construction  of  future  confessions 
of  faith,  and  the  use  of  thousands  of 
evangelical  professors  through  the 
successive  ages  of  the  Church.  In 
proportion  as  his  influence  has  been 
in  the  ascendant  have  all  subsequent 
forms  of  Christianity  assumed  the 
same  character,  —  of  vast  doctrinal 
constructions,  more  or  less  closely 


compacted,  and  covering  almost  the 
whole  ground  of  philosophy  as  well 
as  of  religion.  And  in  his  day,  as  in 
ours,  there  stood,  in  direct  antithesis 
to  this,  that  simpler  type  of  belief, 
which,  in  dealing  with  sin,  is  content 
with  bringing  it  to  repentance,  and 
offering  it  mercy  on  self-surrender; 
and  which,  thinking  no  more  of  the 
death  than  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  makes 
a  whole  of  both,  as  the  realization  of 
the  true  filial  union  of  soul  with  God. 
The  primitive  Christian  samples  of 
these  opposite  ways  of  thinking  were, 
indeed,  far  from  identical  with  ours ; 
but  the  central  motto  of  each  has  re- 
mained,—  for  the  one,  "salvation  by 
the  cross;"  for  the  other,  "return 
unto  God  through  repentance  and 
faith." 

Now,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
Book  of  Acts,  we  have  a  speech  of 
Paul's  for  each  of  his  three  mission- 
ary journeys,  —  the  first  addressed  to 
Jews,1  the  second  to  heathens,2  the 
third  to  Christians,8  —  and,  after  his 
apprehension,  reported  defences  of 
himself  before  the  people,4  the  coun- 
cil,5 and  the  court  at  Cesaraea ;  8  all  of 
them  professing  to  give  the  substance 
of  his  faith:  yet  in  no  one  of  them 
do  we  find  a  trace  of  his  characteris- 
tic doctrine,  or  a  single  thought  which 
serves  to  identify  him  with  the  writer 
of  his  Epistles.  In  short,  "his  gos- 
pel" is  not  there ;  and  to  shift  from 
the  Church  of  Chalmers  to  that  of 
Channing  could  scarcely  change  the 
atmosphere  more  than  to  pass  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  the  ad- 
dress on  Mars  Hill.  Instead  of  his 
own,  the  opposite  gospel  is  thrown  to 
the  front;  and  a  prominence  is  given 
to  the  lesson  of  repentance  and  moral 


i  Act*  xiii.  15-41. 
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reformation,1  which  is  by  no  means 
Pauline.  Scarcely  is  any  thing  at- 
tributed to  him,  which,  in  its  essence, 
might  not  have  fallen  from  any  liberal 
Jew;  and  what  Christian  element 
there  is  consists  of  historical  rather 
than  doctrinal  statement.  To  apply 
another  test,  there  is  not  a  speech  of 
Paul's  whick  might  not  —  mutatis 
mutandis  —  have  been  set  down  to 
Peter  :  the  vehement  contrast  between 
the  two,  which  created  in  the  Clemen- 
tines a  special  literature,  is  all  chafed 
away,  and  a  smooth  level  left,  from 
which  all  personality  has  vanished  in 
favor  of  a  superficial  catholicity.  If 
ever,  for  a  moment,  there  is  a  phrase 
with  the  Pauline  ring  in  it,  it  turns 
out,  when  put  to  the  proof,  to  be  but 
an  echo  without  the  thought ;  as  in 
the  sentence,  "  By  him  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses,"  2  where  the  "justifica- 
tion "  is  used  only  in  the  negative 
sense  of  acquittal,  and  quite  misses 
the  positive  appropriation  of  a  foreign 
divine  righteousness,  which  lies  in 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  word. 

The  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  cross 
not  only  involved  as  a  consequence, 
but  carried  in  its  very  essence,  the 
absolute  extinction,  already  accom- 
plished, of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
emergence  of  the  human  soul,  in  its 
relation  with  God,  into  a  faith  and 
love  possible  alike  to  all.  The  apostle 
unconditionally  cuts  out  the  whole 
legal  period  from  Sinai  to  Calvary  as 
a  parenthetical  interpolation,  inter- 
rupting the  proper  religious  history 
of  mankind,  and  designed  only  to 
prove,  by  its  fatal  spiritual  barrenness, 
the  incapacity  of  humanity  for  its 
own  salvation,  and  reverts  in  the 
free  faith  of  Christ  to  that  free  faith 
of  Abraham  which  made  him  "the 

»  xvii.  30,  31,  xxiv.  25. 


friend  of  God/'  linking  these  two 
together  as  contiguous  phenomena  in 
the  divine  life  of  men.  Nothing  can 
be  more  repugnant  to  him  than  any 
half-view  upon  this  matter :  he  is  An- 
tinomian  to  the  heart  of  him;  and 
at  the  least  pretence  of  continuing, 
as  if  sacred,  any  residue  of  positive 
Jewish  enactment,  he  fires  up  with 
indignation,  and  treats  it  as  a  disloy- 
alty to  Christ,  and  a  rejection  of  the 
grace  of  God.  When  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, "  spying  out  the  liberty  which 
he  has  in  Christ  Jesus/'  and  fright- 
ened at  it,  come  to  him  with  recom- 
mendations to  compromise,  he  calls 
them  "false  brethren;"  and  when 
they  want  him  to  naturalize  Titus, 
who  was  a  Gentile,  by  passing  him 
through  the  Jewish  rite,  he  would  not 
for  a  moment  submit  to  such  misera- 
ble counsels,  so  as  to  build  up  again 
what  he  had  destroyed.1  Yet  the  Book 
of  Acts  attributes  to  him  throughout 
a  course  of  conduct  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  this  uncompromising  con- 
viction and  habit.  It  would  persuade 
us,  that,  though  he  would  not  have  the 
heathen  personality  of  Titus  touched, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  turn  the 
half-caste  Timothy  into  a  Jew,  as  a 
qualification  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel.2 It  represents  him  as  twice  tak- 
ing upon  himself,  without  apparent 
motive  beyond  the  display  of  a  Judaic 
zeal  and  piety,  vows  of  special  asceti- 
cism, which,  under  the  Nazarite  law, 
could  be  discharged  only  at  the  tem- 
ple.8 It  exhibits  him  in  his  speeches, 
especially  after  his  indictment,  as  a 
good  orthodox  Jew,  entirely  loyal  to 
the  national  law  and  traditions,  and 
absolutely  limiting  his  teachings  to  the 
contents  of  "Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets," 4  holding,  therefore,  a  Christian- 


»  Gal.  il.  3-6,  18. 

8  xviii.  18,  xxi.  20-26. 


»  Acts  xvi.  1-3. 
<  xxvi.  22. 
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ity  which  was  not  the  opposite,  but 
the  development,  of  Judaism.  It 
sends  him  forth  as  a  missionary  pri- 
marily to  the  synagogue,  and  makes 
any  extension  of  his  preaching  be- 
yond, conditional  on  the  prior  rejection 
of  his  message  there ;  so  that  the  uni- 
versality of  his  gospel  is  not  in  its 
principle,  but  in  its  accident ;  and,  if 
the  Jews  were  not  stupid,  the  heathen 
would  not  be  saved.  It  sets  him  forth 
as  a  consenting  party  to  the  treaty  at 
Jerusalem,  defining  the  conditions  of 
Gentile  discipleship ;  though  they  make 
essentials  of  some  things  to  him  in- 
different, and  forbid  the  sacrificial 
meats,  which,  except  where  tenderness 
to  weak  consciences  came  in,  he  un- 
hesitatingly allows.1  How  different 
was  the  real  feeling  towards  him,  and 
the  estimate  of  his  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  sid(aJi6&vra  in  the  parent 
Church  of  the  apostolic  age,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  bitter  invectives 
(of  which  he  is  probably  the  object) 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  John  against 
"  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,"  which  al- 
lows of  "  eating  things  offered  to 
idols."2  In  short,  all  the  burning 
characteristics  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  are  paled  down  in  the  arti- 
ficial picture  of  the  Book  of  Acts ; 
and  no  one  who  has  caught  the  focus 
of  his  thought,  and  become  possessed 
of  the  intense  image  which  it  leaves, 
can  recognize  his  personality  in  the 
liberal,  courtly,  and  compromising 
Jewish  Christian  of  the  historian's 
narrative. 

IV.  If,  from  the  Pauline  section 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  turn  to  the 
other,  the  faith  and  work  attributed 
to  Peter,  present  variances  no  less 
marked  from  the  picture  sketched, 
though  faintly  sketched,  elsewhere. 
The  one  personal  appearance  which 
he  puts  in  within  the  range  of  Paul's 

i  1  Cor.  viii.  4-13,  x.  25-3L       *  Rev.  ii.  14-20. 


Epistles  is  singularly  significant  both 
of  his  character  and  of  his  position. 
He  is  on  a  visit  at  Antioch  ;  and, 
moving  in  the  society  of  its  mixed 
church,  lie  is  daily  thrown  among 
Christians  of  heathen  origin.  Fall- 
ing in  with  the  liberal  manners  of  the 
place,  he  meets  them  on  equal  terms, 
sits  down  at  table  with  them,  and  en- 
ables them  to  forget  that  he  is  a  Jew. 
This,  however,  continues  only  so  long 
as  he  is  unwatched.  Some  disciples 
who  are  his  neighbors  at  Jerusalem, 
arriving,  apparently  with  commission 
from  James  to  keep  their  eye  upon 
what  is  going  on,  Peter's  catholicity 
disappears ;  he  can  no  longer  take  a 
meal  with  a  Gentile ;  he  sets  up  an 
exclusive  Jewish  table  5  and  drawing 
to  it  all  the  Israelitish  Christians,  not 
excepting  Barnabas  himself,  he  leaves 
the  Gentiles  to  discover,  that,  although 
called  brethren  at  church,  they  are 
aliens  at  dinner.1  The  rebuke  which 
Paul  publicly  gave  to  him  was  proba- 
bly too  subtle  for  his  understanding;* 
but  his  conscience  would  sufficiently 
convict  him,  only  we  would  fain  know 
whether  its  conflict  was  permanently 
settled  on  the  Antioch  side,  or,  as  is 
rather  to  be  feared,  by  relapse  into  the 
ways  of  Jerusalem.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  one  thing  is  clear  from  this 
transaction,  —  that  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Twelve  there  was  no  com- 
munion between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  that,  under  the  eyes  of  disciples 
thence,  Peter  dared  not  break  bread  in 
ethnical  company ;  that  in  the  central 
church,  the  law  still  drew  the  line 
between  sacred  and  profane ;  and  that 
no  door  was  open  to  the  heathen, 
except  through  the  passage  of  prior 
naturalization.  The  usages  of  the 
community  were  evidently  established 
upon  this  basis,  and  Peter  lived  in 
habitual  conformity  with  them ;  else 

i  Gal.  ii.  11-13.  »Ibid.ii.l4-21. 
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he  could  have  felt  no  fear  or  shame  in 
the  public  adoption  of  a  freer  life. 
The  very  fact  that  James  had  sent 
down  a  commission  of  inspection  to 
Antioch,  which  completely  cowed  all 
the  leaders,  except  Paul,  shows  a  jeal- 
ous assertion  of  a  Jewish-Christian 
primacy,  resolved  to  sanction  no  break- 
ing of  the  ancient  bounds. 

If  this   was  the  character  of   the 
original  Church,  assembled  under  the 
very  shadow  of   the    temple,  and  if 
Peter  was  fully  committed  to  its  prin- 
ciples,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
part  assigned  to  him  in  the  Book  of 
Acts?     There    he    appears   emphat- 
ically as  the   first   Gentile  advocate 
and  apostle.     Sentiments  of  unquali- 
fied universalism  flow  from  his  lips ; 
and,  while  Paul  is  still  in  the  syna- 
gogue, he  has  already  been  baptizing 
Romans ;  and  he  alone  admits  them 
on  the  avowed  principle  that  they  are 
as  near  and  dear  to  God  as  he ;  while 
the  "  man  of  Tarsus  "  turns   to  them 
only  of  necessity,  when  the  priority 
of  Israel  has  come  to  nought.     It  is 
Peter  to  whom  the  call  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  is   revealed,    and   who   learned 
from  it  that  he  was  "  to  call  no  man 
common  or  unclean ; "  who  finds  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  falls  as  graciously  on 
the  household  of  Cornelius  as  on  the 
company  at  Pentecost;   who  pleads, 
in  the  church  convention,  against  lay- 
ing on  any  believer  the  legal  "  yoke 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
were    able   to  bear,"  on  the    ground 
that  God,   who  knoweth  the  hearts, 
hath  put  no  difference  between  Israel- 
ite and  alien,  but  gives  the  witness 
of    his    grace   to   both.     How   could 
thoughts  like  these  be  publicly  and 
repeatedly  uttered  by  a  man  whose 
daily  life  was  in  utter  and  notorious 
contradiction   to    them  ?     And   how 
could  they  be  approved  and  echoed 
by  the  very  people,  including  James 


himself,  the  threat  of  whose  opinion 
frightened  Peter  from  acting  them 
out?  The  representation,  for  those 
who  trust  the  Epistle,  must  stand  as 
unhistorical,  due  to  a  treatment  of 
ecclesiastical  materials  which  credits 
Peter  with  Pauline  universality,  and 
Paul  with  Peter's  legal  loyalty. 

V.  That  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  wrote  with  a  purpose  not  purely 
historical  is  apparent  from  his  anxiety 
to  hold  the  balance  of  eminence,  even 
between  the  two  great  apostles  whose 
work     about     equally    occupies     his 
treatise.     No  advocate  of  either  can 
quote  from  him  a  brilliant  act  or  gen- 
erous speech  which  eclipses  the  glory 
of  the  other.     If  at  the   "  beautiful 
gate/'  a  "cripple  from  birth"  springs 
to  his  feet  at  Peter's  word,  and,  leap- 
ing with  joy,  fills  all  beholders  with 
wonder  at  the  power  of  God  ;  so,  by 
the  precincts  of  a  Pagan  temple,  does 
Paul   at   Lystra   meet   with  another 
"  cripple  from  birth,"  and  send  him 
bounding  among  the  people,  till  they 
cry,  "  It  is  the  hand  of  a  God."1     It  is 
sufficiently  marvellous  that  the  very 
shadow  of  Peter  should  be  found  to 
shed  healing  on  the  line  of  sufferers 
over   which    it   swept ;     but    no   less 
"special  miracles  did  God  work  by 
means  of  Paul ; "  for  "  from  his  body 
were  brought  unto  the  sick  handker- 
chiefs or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  de- 
parted from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits 
went  out  of  them."  2     Do  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  avail  to  bring  down  an 
angel   of    rescue   into  the  prison  at 
Jerusalem,  and  strike  off  the  chains 
of  Peter,  and  open  the  gates  of  cell 
and  city,  and  restore  him  to  the  disci- 
ples while  still  at  worship?     Just  as 
effectual  are  the  prayers  and  hymns 
of  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  jail  at  Phi- 
lippi,  to  rouse  an  earthquake  of  deliv- 

i  Comp.  Acts  iii.  1-10,  xiv.  8-12. 
«  Comp.  v.  15,    xlx.  11, 12. 
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erance,  and  shake  the  walls  till  every 
door  stood  open,  and  the  keeper  owned 
the  hand  of  God,  and  was  baptized.1 
The  Holy  Spirit  plainly  bears  witness 
to  the  authority  of  Peter  and  John, 
by  taking  no  notice  of  Philip's  con- 
verts till  they  have  been  touched  by 
their  apostolic  hands,  but  equally 
withheld  itself  from  the  disciples  of 
Apollos,  till  the  hands  of  Paul  have 
been  laid  upon  them.2  Peter,  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  prince  of  magi- 
cians, Simon  Magus  himself,  puts 
him  to  shame ;  but  only  go  with  Paul 
to  Paphos,  and  you  shall  see  him 
baffle  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  strike 
him  blind.8  Not  even  death  is  found 
too  strong  for  the  chief  of  the  Twelve ; 
and  the  departed  spirit  of  the  exem- 
plary Dorcas  comes  back  to  her  at  his 
prayer;  but  so,  too,  does  the  embrace 
of  Paul  suffice  to  restore  life  to  Euty- 
chus,  when  he  had  been  taken  up 
dead.4  And  we  have  seen  how  the 
message  to  the  Gentiles,  which  was 
the  special  pride  and  boast  of  the 
missionary  of  Tarsus,  is  not  allowed 
to  be  appropriated  by  him,  but  is 
allotted,  with  a  kind  of  equilibrium, 
to  both ;  the  priority  and  the  divine 
initiative  being  set  down  to  Peter, 
the  large  field,  the  copious  results, 
and  the  crowning  recognition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  the  work  was  done, 
being  accorded  to  Paul.  This  par- 
allelism is  too  marked  to  be  uninten- 
tional, and  too  artificial  to  be  historical ; 
and  even  though  all  the  materials  thus 
balanced  should  be  drawn  from  pre- 
vious sources  (such  as  the  "preach- 
ing," or  the  "Acts  of  Peter,"  and 
some  itineraries  of  Paul),  without  any 
mixture  of  conscious  fiction,  yet  the 
organizing  principle  which  has  dis- 

»  Comp.  v.  18-25.,  xiL  4-17  (probably  a  duplicate 
tradition),  and  xvi.  25-39. 

»  Comp.  viii.  5-8,  14-17,  xix.  1-7. 
8  Compare  viii.  18-24,  xiii.  8-12. 
*  Compare  ix.  30-42,  xx.  7-12. 


posed  them  thus  is  evidently  not  the 
simple  service  of  fact,  but  some  in- 
terest in  persons,  or  schools  of  doctrine, 
which  cannot  but  weaken  our  confi- 
dence in  the  carefulness  of  the  writer. 
Whoever  imports  into  a  professed 
history  any  thing  of  the  structure  and 
the  effects  of  a  romance  is  inevitably 
regarded  with  serious  distrust. 

Of  the  apostolic  age,  then,  judged 
by  its  genuine  memorials,  the  Book 
of  Acts  gives  a  distorted  and  highly 
ideal  representation,  changing  the 
characteristics  of  its  principal  person- 
ages, suppressing  its  most  serious 
dissensions,  and  assimilating  its  in- 
compatible theologies.  The  author 
stands  at  a  distance  from  its  inner 
conflicts,  and  sees  only  the  results 
which  in  their  subsidence  they  have 
wrought  out.  He  has  been  called  a 
Pauline  disciple;  but  he  betrays  not 
the  slightest  insight  into  the  system 
of  thought  which  distinguished  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  or  sympathy 
with  his  special  genius:  he  simply 
glorifies  his  agency  as  one  of  the  two 
great  factors  of  the  Christian  Church, 
discerning  only  the  extension  he  has 
given  to  it,  not  the  element  he  has 
infused  into  it.  He  has  been  regarded 
as  representing  the  Catholic,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Judaic  version  of  the 
gospel ;  but  he  does  so  only  by  abol- 
ishing the  difference  between  them, 
attributing  the  broadest  liberality  to 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  treat- 
ing Christian  universality  as  Judaism 
rightly  developed.  This  is  the  view 
natural  to  an  observer  stationed  in  the 
post-apostolic  age,  who  saw  the  two 
elements,  once  mutually  exclusive, 
adjusted  together  in  the  Church  ;  who 
knew,  that,  in  fact,  that  Church  had 
spread  from  Jerusalem,  used  the  sa- 
cred books  of  Israel,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  true  heir  of  their  ancient 
promises,  but  whom  the  controversies 
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and  heart-burnings  leading  to  this 
settled  result  had  reached  only  in 
the  faintest  echoes.  His  work  is  a 
retrospective  reconstruction  of  a  drama 
which  has  long  passed  from  the  stage, 
and  which  can  be  recovered  only  by 
shreds  of  scenery  preserved,  by  ru- 
mored memories,  by  portraits  and 
costumes  of  the  chief  actors,  and  by 


reasoning  backwards  from  the  known 
catastrophe.  Passages  of  successful 
restoration  there  may  be  ;  but  the  life 
and  genius  of  the  whole  are  not  there. 
The  imitation  could  hardly  change  so 
seriously  the  coloring  and  propor- 
tions of  the  original,  without  the  re- 
fractory power  of  a  generation  be- 
tween. 


THE  DOMINIE  DAMPED. 


BY   MISS    HOPKINS. 


A   PEOSE   MADEIGAL. 


A  STRIPED  sock,  rolled  up  as  mate 
with  a  white  one,  and  two  or  three 
other  slight  discrepancies  that  had 
stolen  their  way  among  the  nice  order- 
ings  of  the  dominie's  valise,  weighed 
not  at  all  upon  his  mind  as  he  drew 
the  last  strap  through  its  buckle ;  for 
he  did  so  in  sublime  masculine  uncon- 
sciousness that  such  discrepancies  even 
existed. 

But  something  certainly  seemed 
pressing  upon  him,  —  a  shadow  hang- 
ing about  somewhere  ;  and  shadows 
weigh  more  heavily  than  substance, 
when  they  touch  a  soul  at  all.  He 
took  a  few  rapid  turns  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  then  threw  open  a  win- 
dow-sash, as  if  hoping  either  an  out- 
ward breeze  would  flit  the  shadow 
forth,  or  an  inward  one  would  bring 
a  fresh  puff  of  oxygen,  and  buoy  him 
up  to  the  occasion. 

It  was  something  wrong  about  the 
rooms,  that  was  all ;  though  the  pa- 
rishioners would  have  turned  their 
thoughts  toward  the  insane  asylum 
at  the  merest  whisper  of  such  a 
thing;  for  they  were  two  of  the 
handsomest  apartments  in  town,  fur- 
nished in  rare  taste  ;  bouquets  sent 
in  at  all  hours,  and  a  table  of  the 


choicest  stamp,  waiting  just  inside 
the  other  half  of  the  double  front- 
door. 

"Beautifully  situated,"  the  ladies 
said.  But,  beautiful  as  it  was,  the 
situation  was  hurt,  more  or  less,  for 
the  dominie,  by  an  ugly  feeling  that 
the  rooms,  with  a  good  many  other 
things  belonging  to  him,  were  his  too 
horridly  alone,  and  would  be  quite 
another  part  of  speech,  if  he  had 
some  one  to  share  them  with  him. 

Not  that  the  dominie  had  the  most 
glimmering  thoughts  of  marrying : 
he  had  laid  those  aside  long  ago;  and 
it  was  only  the  thought  of  not  mar- 
rying that  came  across  him  uncom- 
fortably now  and  then.  "Proof," 
the  ladies  said  he  was,  and  gave  him 
up  in  despair,  though  only  forty,  and 
as  tall,  slender,  and  handsome  as  at 
twenty-five. 

The  dominie  pushed  the  valise  a 
trifle  out  of  his  way,  and  continued 
his  walk,  dreaming  over  a  picture 
that  had  met  his  eye  and  his  soul 
as  he  came  along  the  pavement  toward 
his  rooms  that  afternoon.  It  was  on 
his  neighbor's  veranda ;  and  his 
neighbor  was  going  to  Europe  next 
month.  What  under  the  heavens 
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did  a  man  want  of  all  the  picture- 
galleries  of  the  Olden  World,  when 
he  had  such  a  Madonna  as  that, 
living,  hreathing,  exhaling  the  pure 
divinity  of  wife  and  motherhood, 
within  the  very  shadow  of  his  own 
walls? 

A  queenly  head  crowned  with  hon- 
eysuckles, swaying  reverently  near; 
a  faultless  form,  all  outlined  into 
tenderness  for  the  baby-face  sheltered 
on  its  breast ;  the  crowned  head  bowed 
low  for  unutterable  lavishings  upon 
the  sleeping  child,  and  then  lifted  for 
worshipful  glances  toward  the  Eu- 
rope-going man ;  a  halo  from  the 
western  sky  falling  lambent  over  all ; 
and  the  trailing  vines  of  the  ve- 
randa hovering  in  tremulous  frame- 
work close  beside,  —  this  was  the 
picture  the  dominie  had  seen;  and 
neither  the  passing  hours  nor  the 
gathering  night  had  yet  sufficed  to 
veil  it  from  his  mind. 

"Audacity  in  that  sunset-glow, 
to  take  so  long  a  look  ! "  he  said  as 
he  gave  the  valise  another  push ; 
"and,  as  for  lighting  up,  it  needn't 
have  troubled  itself  so  very  much : 
one  gleam  out  of  such  a  soul  would 
do  as  well.  And,  as  for  coloring,  that 
amber  cloud,  the  glowing  eyelid  that 
did  close  the  eye  of  eve,  wasn't  two 
shades  different  from  the  hair  that 
rippled  off  her  forehead.  Ah,  hum ! 
I  wonder"  — 

But  here  the  dominie  stopped. 
The  Peri,  all  disconsolate  outside  the 
Eden  gate,  might  wonder,  unreproved, 
how  went  the  joys  from  which  she 
had  been  thrust;  but  for  a  poor, 
earthborn  creature,  whose  wings  had 
never  grown,  whose  foot  had  never 
trod  higher  than  celibate  dust,  'twere 
presumption  to  ask  even  his  own 
heart  what  might  the  raptures  of  his 
neighbor  be. 

Somewhere  between  the  open  sash 


and  eight  hours'  sleep,  the  dawning 
of  a  superb  June  day  found  the  "sit- 
uation "  all  right  again;  not  a  shad- 
ow within  a  hundred  miles,  and  the 
valise,  in  the  dominie's  hand,  hurry- 
ing off  to  the  train  to  begin  summer  va- 
cation before  nine  o'clock  should  strike. 

The  veranda  was  deserted  as  he 
passed ;  but,  a  moment  later,  a  car- 
riage, with  something  white  flutter- 
ing out  from  one  side,  and  something 
black  sitting  stiffly  in  the  other,  over- 
took him.  It  was  the  picture  of  last 
evening,  only  re-posed  a  little,  as  life- 
pictures  must  be  every  hour;  and  a 
hand,  almost  as  white  as  the  flutter- 
ing dress,  reached  out  a  good-hy  to 
the  dominie.  The  kindly  touch,  the 
warm  well-wishing,  and  the  friendly 
smile,  refreshed  him,  as  they  always 
did  ;  but  it  was  what  he  happened  to 
see  lavished  inside  the  carriage,  as  it 
drove  away,  that  very  nearly  made 
mischief  again,  —  only  a  look  that 
women  bestow  twenty  times  a  day 
upon  the  man  they  live  for;  an  out- 
pouring such  as  they  never  could 
venture,  if  they  didn't  know  well 
enough  there  were  perennial  springs 
ready  to  fill  every  thing  up  again  on 
the  instant:  but  the  glimpse  of  it 
threatened  to  set  the  dominie  off  on 
last  evening's  track  again ;  and  that 
was  precisely  where  he  didn't  want 
to  go.  He  was  bound  for  New  York 
this  morning,  and  this  afternoon  for 
a  yachting-excursion  with  a  twin- 
brother,  who  had  a  few  days  at  home 
after  fifteen  years  of  sailing  in  the 
Eastern  seas. 

"Can't  smell  land-breezes  long 
enough  to  cruise  after  you,"  the  skip- 
per wrote ;  "  and  can't  write  letters, 
either.  Have  taken  a  whole  half- 
day  at  this,  to  compose  it  short.  So 
crowd  on  canvas,  and  run  down ;  and 
we'll  raise  a  capful  of  wind  before 
we're  done  with  it." 
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The  letter  came  yesterday.  The 
dominie  was  off  to-day;  and  be  didn't 
want  to  remember  what  a  forlorn  fel- 
low he  might  find  himself  when  com- 
ing back  to  solitary  rooms  next  week. 
And  he  didn't  care  to  be  reminded 
what  he  might  have  found  waiting 
for  him  in  those  rooms,  were  it  not 
for  the  trifling  difficulty  of  the  gos- 
pel being  rated  so  cheap,  that  he  could 
not  afford  it. 

"If  you  ever  take  a  notion  that 
you're  falling  in  love,"  this  same 
skipper  brother  had  said,  years  be- 
fore, "  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  un- 
less you  feel  the  thrill.  No  craft 
ever  let  go  her  anchor  without  it ; 
and,  if  it  doesn't  come,  there's  a  mis- 
take flying  about  somewhere;  and 
you'd  better  make  fast  for  that  time, 
and  try  again." 

The  mistakes  flew  about  here  and 
there  for  a  while ;  but  at  last  he  felt  it, 
the  genuine  thrill,  —  such  a  one  as 
could  only  be  given  by  all  beauty, 
grace,  and  purity  in  rarest  loveliness 
combined,  but,  alas!  too  much  love- 
liness to  be  sustained  on  eight  hun- 
dred a  year.  He  could  not  open  his 
mouth;  and,  by  the  time  he  found 
himself  "beautifully  situated"  on 
twenty-five,  the  prize  had  been  car- 
ried off  in  the  golden  chariot  of 
another  man,  the  thrill  pinched  to 
death,  and  himself  within  ten  years, 
at  most,  of  being  turned  out  of  his 
desk  to  make  room  for  a  seminary 
youth. 

It  was  an  odd  contrast,  as  the  two 
brothers,  alike  as  two  peas  in  all  that 
Nature  had  done  for  them,  stivered 
through  the  city  arm  in  arm,  —  a 
straight  vest,  a  silk  hat,  and  a  step 
that  had  learned  not  to  creak  in  the 
aisle  on  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other  a 
blue  flannel  suit,  a  rolling,  elastic  gait, 
and  a  white  silk  tarpaulin  with  water- 
shed down  behind.  The  contrast 


lessened,  though,  as  the  days  went 
on;  and  what  days  they  were  for  a 
dominie  !  —  blue  skies,  bounding 
waves,  sailor  shirts,  old  hats,  no  ac- 
count of  time,  and  casting  bait  for 
such  fish  alone  as  had  no  souls  to  save. 

"Haven't  felt  the  thrill  yet?" 
the  skipper  was  saying  between  the 
puffs  of  his  cigar  one  afternoon. 
"  Now,  that's  all  wrong.  It's  enough 
to  have  one  of  us  logging  along,  like 
a  solitary  one-masted  —  Halloo ! 
that  looks  like  our  mail-boat.  What's 
the  news  ?  " 

What  was  it?  What  paled  the 
dominie's  cheek  as  he  read  the  tele- 
gram he  had  pulled  from  among  the 
pile  of  letters  ? 

The  picture  on  the  veranda  had 
been  wiped  out  by  one  fell  sweep  of 
the  ruthless  hand.  "  Could  he  return 
for  Friday  ?  " 

"Bother!"  said  the  skipper. 
"  Somebody  slipped  their  cable  just  in 
time  to  capsize  our  furlough,  and 
make  a  mess  of  every  thing,  sending 
for  you  to  fire  the  funeral-gun."  But 
one  look  from  the  dominie  changed 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  into  an  in- 
ward ejaculation  of,  "  Land  lubber 
that  I  am,  setting  that  tongue  of 
mine  adrift  among  light  craft  that  I 
don't  even  know  the  build  of!  " 

It  was  a  question  of  time  now. 
Could  they  make  the  city  before  the 
dominie's  train  should  leave  ? 

"Well,  don't  be  flying  around  like 
a  paper-man  in  a  squall,"  said  the 
skipper.  "  I'll  get  you  up  there  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots,  and  we'll  try 
our  luck." 

But  luck  wouldn't  be  tried,  or,  at 
least,  took  the  train  out  at  one  end 
of  the  station  just  as  the  brothers 
entered  at  the  other. 

"  Don't  look  so  blue  round  the 
gills,"  said  the  skipper ;  "  you've  run 
clear  of  a  dismal  corner,  at  the  worst. 
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Come  along,  and  get  a  chow-chow, 
anyhow ; "  and  he  dragged  him  into 
Delmonico's. 

Saturday  night  saw  the  dominie  and 
the  valise  safely  returned  to  the  soli- 
tary rooms,  and  strict  orders  given 
to  admit  no  one,  except  on  the  most 
urgent  business.  A  sermon  must  be 
written  before  the  dominie  slept, 
embodying  all  he  would  have  said 
the  day  before,  could  he  have  arrived. 

0  swift-departing  joys !  0  hast- 
ing, lasting  pain  !  0  grief,  mutation, 
colors  glowing  but  to  pale !  How 
could  he  write  on  such  a  theme ! 
how  touch  that  faded  picture,  even 
with  his  pen ! 

The  dominie  was  no  poet ;  but,  as 
he  tramped  back,  he  came  upon  a  bit 
of  paper  on  which,  the  night  before 
he  left,  he  had  apostrophised  a  few 
lines,  beginning,  — 

"  O  solitude !   Who  sits  in  thy  still  com- 
pany"— 

He  picked  up  the  paper,  crumpled  it, 
and  threw  it  in  the  grate ;  then 
pulled  half  a  quire  more  from  a 
drawer,  and  settled  himself  to  his 
task. 

An  hour,  another  hour,  passed:  the 
turns  across  the  room  were  more 
rapid  ;  the  pen  flew  faster;  the  domi- 
nie's eye  and  heart  turned  in  keener 
sympathy  with  another's  grief. 

Hark  !    what  was  that  ? 

Only  a  knock  at  the  door ;  but  he 
had  forgotten  there  was  any  door. 
"  Come  in  !  "  he  said  ;  and  a  figure  in 
black,  holding  stiffly  a  new  hat  with 
a  broad  band  of  crape  around  it, 
obeyed. 

Oh !  how  could  he  meet  this  man  ? 
What  could  he  say  to  bitterness  like 
his? 

He  placed  a  chair  for  him,  and 
stood  reverently  in  the  presence  of 


his  grief.  "I  have  interrupted  you," 
said  the  bereaved  man  ;  "  but "  —  and 
he  glanced  anxiously  toward  the 
dominie's  table—  "  I  thought  it  prob- 
able, possible,  you  were  writing  some- 
thing appropriate  to  my  —  my 
occasion." 

"  I  was  attempting  it,"  said  the 
dominie;  "but  it  is  no  easy  task." 

"You  will  say  all  that  can  be  said," 
replied  the  bereaved  man.  "  But 
may  I?  —  I  came  in  —  indeed,  would 
you  think  it  interference  if  I  beg 
leave  to  make  one  —  suggestion  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  dominie : 
"  you  are  quite  at  liberty.  I  should 
feel  indebted  for  any  hint." 

"Then,"  said  the  bereaved  man, 
touching  the  crape  nervously  as  he 
spoke,  and  turning  another  glance 
toward  the  sermon-paper,  "  if  I  may 
make  the  request  —  you  will  say  all 
that  is  appropriate,  I  know;  but 
please  don't  speak  of  my  loss  as  an 
irreparable  one.11 

Silence !  The  ticking  of  the  clock, 
the  slow  receding  of  the  dominie's 
pulse,  filled  the  next  moment;  and 
then  the  dominie  repeated  slowly, 
and  in  a  strange  voice,  — 

11  Not  speak  of  your  loss  as  an 
irreparable  one  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied"  the  bereaved  man. 
"  Not  that  I  consider  it  one  to  be  for- 
gotten in  a  moment.  I  have  never 
approved  that  in  others,  and  shall 
not  allow  it  in  myself;  but  in  this 
case,  —  I  say  it  to  you  in  confi- 
dence, —  in  fact,  there  is  a  lady  in 
the  congregation  whom  I  should  be 
sorry  —  I  would  prefer,  indeed,  not 
to  have  influenced  just  at  present." 

The  clock  pointed  to  midnight 
The  dominie  still  tramped  back  and 
forth  :  the  pen  still  lay  dry  across  the 
inkstand.  What  was  he  to  do  with 
that  sermon?  What  was  he  to  think 
of  his  solitary  rooms  ? 
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M.  GUIZOT. 
A  PORTRAIT  FROM  LIFE. 

BY   ATHANASE    COQUEREL,    FILS. 


VERT  few  men  have  been  more 
highly  gifted  than  M.  Guizot. 

He  was  a  man.  He  had  a  strong 
will  and  a  powerful  mind.  Though 
he  was  often,  and  not  unjustly,  taxed 
with  pride  and  obstinacy,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  he  possessed  also,  in 
no  common  degree,  the  very  virtues 
to  which,  when  carried  to  an  undue 
pitch,  those  harsh  names  belong. 
He  was  emphatically  what  the  ancient 
Romans  would  have  called  "  constans 
sibi"  —  true  to  himself.  Fully  con- 
scious of  his  extraordinary  powers, 
he,  at  every  turn,  faced  his  contradic- 
tors with  unconquerable  energy,  a 
brow  of  marble,  and  the  fiery  glance 
of  an  eagle. 

Though  of  slender  make  and  short 
stature,  he  had  a  commanding 
countenance,  with  firm  and  finely- 
chiselled  features.  He  carried  rather 
loftily  his  beautiful  masculine  head. 
When  he  stood  in  the  tribune  or  ros- 
trum of  a  large  assembly,  as  a  statue 
towering  from  its  appropriate  pedestal, 
his  piercing  and  domineering  look 
ran  over  his  audience  with  something 
imperious,  cold,  and  even  stiff.  But 
all  at  once  he  would  raise  his  eye- 
brows, which  were  thick-set,  and 
lowered  over  his  e,yes;  his  forehead 
seemed  to  expand ;  his  whole  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  and  glowed  with 
the  most  variously  expressive  looks. 
Then,  flowed,  like  the  largo  Jiume  of 
Dante's  Virgil,  his  lively  eloquence, 
where  predominated  his  strength  of 
purpose,  but  where  neither  the  most 


pliant  motion,  nor  the  brightest 
colors,  were  lacking.  Majestic  and 
chaste,  overpowering  and  attractive, 
he  had  a  great  variety  and  richness 
of  tones,  imagery,  and  movements ; 
and,  whenever  he  pleased,  he  could 
charm  all  hearers. 

Not  only  was  his  appearance  frail, 
but  he  had  been  sickly  in  early  youth. 
His  chest  had  been  very  weak  ;  he 
raised  blood  repeatedly  ;  and  his 
life  was  considered  very  precarious. 
However,  he  lived  eighty-seven  years, 
died  not  from  illness,  but  age;  and 
the  first  signs  he  gave  of  intellectual 
decline  appeared  only  a  year  or  two 
before  his  end. 

Essentially  an  ambitious  man,  he 
succeeded.  He  rose  from  nothing  to 
be  the  leading  statesman  and  prime- 
minister  of  his  country.  After  he 
had  lost  his  power  over  the  state,  he 
never  ceased  to  rule  in  narrower 
circles.  Even  his  political  influence 
lasted  much  longer  than  has  been 
suspected  by  many.  He  saw  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1873,  his  disciple,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  triumph,  not  with- 
out his  help  and  advice,  over  the 
Republicans  and  M.  Thiers,  his  rival 
of  other  times.  His  counsels  since 
have  been  eagerly  sought  for,  have 
appeared  to  succeed  during  his  last 
years.  And,  in  the  very  last  months 
of  his  life,  he  saw  his  friend  Gen. 
Chabaud  Latour  become  home  secre- 
tary, and  give  the  second  place  in 
his  department  to  Guizot's  favorite 
son-in-law,  M.  Cornells  de  Witt.  It 
may  be  said,  that  to  him  to  live  was 
to  sway,  and  that  more  or  less  per- 
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sonally,  but  effectually,  he  ruled  to 
the  very  last  hours  of  his  long  life. 

He  wrote  and  published  an  enor- 
mous number  of  books,  pamphlets, 
papers,  speeches.  In  his  old  age,  he 
remodelled  a  number  of  his  earlier 
works,  and  thus  caused  the  new 
generations  to  read  what  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers  had  read  in  a  less 
elaborate  shape. 

For  most  men,  his  poverty  might 
have  been  an  obstacle :  to  him  it 
was  an  honor.  He  bore  it  proudly, 
though  not  ostentatiously.  When  he 
re-edited  some  of  his  older  and  weak- 
er writings,  poverty  was  his  excuse 
before  the  book-purchasing  public. 
Over  his  juvenile  attempts,  the  aurea 
mediocritas  of  his  last  year  threw  an 
interesting  glow. 

His  probity  did  not  prevent  him, 
either  while  in  office  or  out  of  it, 
from  governing  by  corruption  ; l  but 
he  could  always  boast  that  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness  never  clung 
to  his  own  hands.  He  remained 
empty-handed,  and,  in  consequence, 
always  deemed  himself  pure  and  un- 
defiled.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  purity  shines  with  extraordi- 
nary splendor  on  the  dark  background 
of  imperial  immorality.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  on  several  occasions,  he 
was  consulted  by  several  .ministers 
of  Napoleon  III.  When  some  of 
those  men,  accustomed  to  the  mere- 
tricious and  ill-earned  magnificence 
of  their  master's  court,  were  admitted 
into  Guizot's  plain  dwelling,  the 
atmosphere  they  breathed  there  must 
have  appeared  to  them  strangely  and 
painfully  pure,  as  the  air  of  alpine 
summits  to  delicate  lungs. 

i In  the  storms  of  the  Chamber  in  Febmary, 
1848,  one  of  the  speakers  alluded  to  the  English 
minister  Walpole,  and  pronounced  the  name 
wrong.  To  parry  the  laughter  which  followed, 
he  said,  "I  don't  know  how  you  pronounce  it." 
"  In  French  we  call  it  'Guizot,' "  was  the  imme- 
diate reply  from  one  of  the  opposition. 


His  personal  lot  in  life  has  been 
uncommonly  happy.  A  long  life,  a 
strong  organization,  a  noble  figure, 
an  imposing  countenance,  rare  talents, 
a  magnificent  gift  of  eloquence 
studiously  improved,  years  of  political 
sway  in  high  places,  and,  up  to  the 
last  moment,  a  great  and  effective, 
though  unseen  influence  over  his 
country's  fate.  What  use  did  he 
make  of  so  many  and  so  great  privi- 
leges ?  What  survives  him  of  such 
long  and  constant  labor? 

In  his  soul,  in  his  life,  prevailed  a 
most  remarkable  unity  of  purpose 
and  of  thought.  Out  of  one  block 
was  the  statue  hewn.  But  of  what 
kind  of  marble  ? 

II. 

His  grandfather,  Jean  Guizot,  was 
one  of  the  French  Protestant  pastors 
"  of  the  desert,"  who  were  condemned 
to  the  stake,  the  gallows,  or  the 
wheel,  if  they  were  caught  by  the 
king's  police  or  his  mousquetaire. 
In  1762,  at  Toulouse,  Rochette  was 
hanged  for  having  preached  the  gospel, 
and  having  baptized  a  child.  Long 
before  and  long  after  his  death,  John 
Guizot  preached  and  baptized  in  the 
province  of  Bas-Languedoc  (the  envi- 
rons of  Nismes).  It  was  in  this  city 
that  his  son  settled  as  a  lawyer,  and 
died  on  the  scaffold  in  1794,  for  no 
blacker  crime  than  being  an  avocat 
of  some  note,  and  belonging  rather 
to  the  Conservative  Liberal  than  to 
the  Jacobin  party. 

His  widow  fle$  to  Geneva  with  her 
two  sons,  Fran9ois  and  Jean  Jacques. 
Though  not  highly  educated  or  cul- 
tivated, she  was  a  strong-minded 
woman.  She  never  changed  her 
austere,  plain  widow's  weeds  for  more 
worldly  attire:  she  never  doffed  the 
rather  unbecoming  cap  worn  at  that 
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time  by  middle-class  women  in  her 
province ;  and  when,  on  some  rare 
occasion,  she  appeared  before  the  great, 
she  retained  the  puritanic  simplicity 
of  her  antiquated  garb.  She  doted 
upon  her  illustrious  son ;  but  a  gloomy 
tinge  of  Calvinist  piety  colored  the 
whole  of  her  life  and  demeanor. 

Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot 
was  born  in  1787,  at  Nismes. 

Brought  up  in  Geneva  from  early 
childhood,  it  has  often  been  remarked 
of  him,  that  something  hardly  French, 
some  fragrance  of  Swiss, -and  more 
especially  Genevese  Calvinism,  clung 
to  his  person,  his  address,  his  style, 
through  life.  His  father's  bloody 
death  by  the  guillotine,  his  mother's 
long  and  proud  loneliness,  her  poverty, 
the  dark  theology  of  some  of  her  best 
friends  in  the  hour  of  need,  threw 
their  lengthened  shadows  over  his 
whole  existence,  and  may  partially 
account  for  some  of  his  views,  his 
failings,  and  his  prejudices,  as  well 
as  for  some  of  his  better  feelings. 

In  1805  he  came  to  Paris  to  study 
law,  and  was  happy  to  find  a  situa- 
tion as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  very 
distinguished  thinker,  P.  A.  Stapfer, 
who  had  been  a  Protestant  minister, 
but  had  turned  a  diplomat,  and  had 
been  envoy  from  Switzerland  to  the 
French  court.  M.  Suard,  an  acade- 
mician of  some  celebrity,  introduced 
the  young  man  to  the  literary  society 
of  the  day.  At  his  house  he  met 
Mile,  de  Meulan,  who  five  years  later 
became  his  wife,  and  who  has  con- 
tributed more  than  his  mother,  or  any 
other  human  being,  to  make  him 
what  he  became.  The  story  of  his 
courtship  and  his  marriage  has  been 
often  told,  but  not  always  correctly. 
Though  born  of  a  noble  family, 
Pauline  de  Meulan  was  extremely 
poor.  Her  mother  lived  with  her; 
and  their  chief  recourse  was  what 


Pauline  earned  by  writing,  for  a 
newspaper  called  "  The  Publicist," 
reports  on  the  theatres.  An  illness 
of  her  mother  kept  her  at  home  ;  and 
her  weekly  earnings  were  sorely 
wanted,  when  she  received  a  paper  on 
the  dramatic  novelties  of  the  last  days, 
with  a  letter  signed  "  un  inconnu" 
in  which  her  unknown  correspondent 
promised  to  send  other  papers  of  the 
same  kind  as  long  as  her  mother's 
ailment  lasted.  In  these  papers 
Guizot  is  said  to  have  imitated  with 
striking  success  her  style  and  manner. 
He  was  fourteen  years  younger  than 
she.  When  they  married,  in  1812, 
both  husband  and  wife  labored  hard 
to  eke  out  by  literary  work  their  very 
slender  means.  They  published  to- 
gether a  translation,  with  notes,  of 
"  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  Guizot  edited  also, 
and  afterwards  wholly  re-wrote,  Le 
Tourneur's  translation  of  Shakspeare. 
He  understood  the  English  language 
perfectly,  and  spoke  it  well. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1827,  leaving 
him  an  only  son,  Fran9ois,  who  also 
died  early  (in  1837),  and  who  was  a 
young  man  of  the  very  highest  prom- 
ise. His  political  views  were  much 
more  liberal  than  his  father's. 

Guizot's  wife  died  a  Protestant ;  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  she  ad- 
vised her  husband  to  marry  her  niece, 
Mile.  Eliza  Dillon.  He  did  so  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Mme.  Pauline  Guizot 
had  great  ambition  for  her  husband. 
She  criticised  with  fond  severity  every 
thing  he  wrote  or  did,  and  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  formation  of 
his  great  oratorical  and  literary  talent. 

The  second  Mme.  Guizot  had  also 
a  short  life  (she  died  in  1833) ;  but 
she  left  three  children  :  M.  Guillaume 
Guizot,  who  is  at  present  professor  of 
German  literature  in  the  College  de 
France,  and  director  of  Protestant 
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and  Israelitish  affairs  at  the  ministry 
de  1'Instruction  Publique  et  des 
Cultes.  His  two  sisters  married 
Messrs.  Conrad  and  Cornelis  De  Witt, 
descendants  of  the  celebrated  Dutch 
patriots,  the  brothers  De  Witt.  Both 
M.  Guizot's  wives,  and  both  his 
daughters,  have  been  authors  ;  most 
of  their  writings  being  educational. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  re- 
marked of  Guizot,  that,  after  his  hard 
labors,  he  always  found  his  most 
pleasant  repose  in  the  conversation 
of  some  intelligent  woman.  His 
mother,  his  first  wife,  his  second 
daughter,  and,  during  many  years,  a 
Russian  lady  of  renowned  political 
capacity,  the  Princess  of  Lievens, 
have  been  his  daily  advisers ;  and 
their  different  but  powerful  influence 
over  his  mind  is  easy  to  trace  in  his 
writings  and  in  his  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  judge,  in  readjng  what  he 
wrote  about  Mme.  Recamier,  the 
Countess  de  Rumford,  Lady  Russell, 
and  other  eminent  women,  how  highly 
he  appreciated  the  charms  and  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  the  female  mind.  The 
recent  death  of  Mme.  Pauline  de 
Witt  was  a  terrible  blow  to  her  more 
than  octogenarian  father. 

III. 

Guizot  began  his  career  in  1812, 
under  Napoleon  the  Great,  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  history.  His  friend,  M. 
Royer-Collard,  after  the  first  fall  of 
the  empire,  obtained  for  him,  under 
the  Abbe  Due  de  Montesquieu,  then 
home  secretary,  the  very  place  his 
son-in-law  now  holds  under  General 
Chabaud.  It  was  thought  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  liberality  to  join  a  com- 
moner to  a  duke,  a  Protestant  to  a 
priest,  in  the  same  ministry.  This 
was  his  entrance  in  political  life.  His 
opponents  often  said  that  all  the 
rest  reminded  them  of  this  beginning, 
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and  that  he  always  seemed  to  act  as 
if  in  conjunction  with  some  nobleman 
of  the  old  regime,  and  some  priest  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  Guizot  resumed  his  professor- 
ship, and,  some  weeks  later,  joined  the 
king  and  his  court  at  Ghent.  There 
he  tried  for  the  first  time  his  ever- 
attempted  and  always  impossible  work 
of  reconciling  the  men  of  the  past 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  en- 
listing both  against'  future  improve- 
ment. In  theory  he  acknowledged 
liberty  and  right:  in  fact  he  with- 
held them  as  long  as  he  could.  After 
Waterloo,  he  returned  to  France  with 
the  Bourbons,  re-entered  office,  and 
published  for  the  first  time  his  politi- 
cal views  in  a  pamphlet  on  "Repre- 
sentative Government  and  the  Present 
State  of  France  "  (1816).  The  uncom- 
promising stiffness  of  his  opinions, 
the  dogmatical  tone  of  his  style,  were 
characteristic,  not  only  of  himself, 
but  of  his  master,  Royer-Collard,  the 
same  who  declared  that  he  knew 
"nothing  as  contemptible  as  a  fact." 
Their  high-flown  theories  and  scorn- 
ful language  caused  the  French  (who 
are  the  least  dogmatical  of  all  na- 
tions) to  brand  their  school  and  sys- 
tem with  the  satirically  pompous 
name  of  the  doctrine.  From  that 
day,  M.  Guizot  was  reckoned  the 
second  in  date,  and  by  degrees  became 
the  first  in  influence,  of  doctrinaires. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  record  here 
how  often  he  was  in  or  out  of  office, 
what  pamphlets  and  books  he  wrote, 
always  true  to  his  rules  of  political 
strife.  Once,  however,  he  violated 
them,  and  entered  into  a  close  coali- 
tion with  the  very  men  he  before  and 
afterwards  condemned  most  bitterly, 
and  with  the  loftfest  scorn.  His 
aim  was  to  overthrow  Count  Mole's 
ministry.  After  this,  he  became  am 
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bassador  to  England,  where  lie  found 
himself  the  lion  of  the  day.  But 
though  enthusiastically  received,  ad- 
mired, and  applauded  there,  he  was 
utterly  unsuccessful  in  his  diplomatic 
task.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1840,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  effectually  destruc- 
tive of  the  French  influence  in  the 
East.  He  had  been  sent  to  prevent 
it,  and  knew  it  only  when  all  was 
over. 

The  same  year,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  he  was  made  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and,  later,  president  of 
the  council,  or  premier.  He  remained 
in  office  for  upwards  of  seven  years, 
and  never  left  it  before  ministry  and 
monarchy  fell  at  one  stroke. 

He  had  the  support  of  an  artificial 
majority  in  parliament,  and  perhaps 
of  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes. 
According  to  law,  no  man  was  an 
elector  who  could  not  show  that  he 
paid  in  taxes  two  hundred  francs  a 
year ;  and  no  one  could  be  elected  a 
representative,  or  depute  who  did  not 
pay  five  hundred.  Those  were  called 
the  "  legal  country,"  le  pays  legal. 
Whoever  paid  less,  or  nothing,  had 
legally  no  political  existence.  As 
long  as  Guizot  had  the  support  of 
this  class,  it  mattered  little  whether 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  with 
him  or  against  him.  What  they  felt, 
said,  published,  was  legally  of  no 
account.  And  Guizot  never  consented 
even  to  what  was  called  the  adjunc- 
tion of  capacities.  This  was  a  bill 
which  gave  the  electoral  rights  to 
people,  who,  though  not  landed  pro- 
prietors or  commercial  patentees,  had 
given  sufficient  proof  of  their  "  capa- 
city "  by  becoming  advocates,  doctors 
of  medicine,  professors  of  the  higher 
sciences,  after  undergoing  legal  and 
public  examinations.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  the  last  strife.  Rather 
than  enlarge  the  electoral  franchise 


to  such  a  degree,  Guizot  sturdily  re- 
sisted public  opinion  until  all  was 
lost  for  him  and  his  king.  The  re- 
sult of  his  stubborn  refusal  was  the 
establishment  of  universal  and  un- 
conditional suffrage. 

This  is  the  bugbear  of  the  French 
conservatives.  In  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  it. 
But  the  work  is  neither  easy  nor 
without  danger.  Nobody  has  for- 
gotten that  Louis  Napoleon's  conspir- 
acy against  the  Republic  succeeded 
only  because  he  re-established  (in 
name,  if  not  in  reality)  universal  suf- 
frage, though  he  had  curtailed  it  pre- 
viously with  the  help  of  the  Assembly 
he  now  dissolved.  Nobody  can  touch 
universal  suffrage  with  impunity. 
Both  king  and  premier  fled  to  Eng- 
land; but  the  ministers,  having  been 
accused  before  a  court  of  justice,  were 
acquitted.  Guizot  returned  to  France, 
and  presented  himself  to  his  old  elec- 
tors as  a  candidate  to  the  Republican 
Assembly.  He  published  a  pamphlet 
to  advocate  his  nomination,  but  was 
not  elected,  and  retired  to  private  life, 
either  at  Paris  or  at  his  country- 
house  of  Val  Riche,  where  he  died. 

He  never  ceased  to  take,  though 
behind  the  scenes,  an  active  part  in 
the  political  questions  of  the  time. 
He  worked  hard  to  unite  the  Legiti- 
mist and  Orleanist  parties,  and  to  turn 
the  strength  of  both  against  the  Re- 
public. He  did  not  refuse  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  to  the  imperial  cab- 
inet. Rouher,  Fould,  and  Ollivier, 
more  than  any  others,  asked  his  ad- 
vice. He  had  a  strange  power  over 
most  statesmen  of  all  parties :  the 
secret  of  his  sway  was  well  known. 
The  ambition  of  most  French  political 
or  literary  men  of  some  note  is  to 
become  members  of  the  Institute,  a 
body  of  pre-eminent  celebrity  and  in- 
fluence. The  Institute  is  divided  in 
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five  Academies.  Guizot  was  not  only 
a  member,  but  the  leading  member,  of 
three.  It  was  long  next  to  impossible, 
without  his  patronage,  to  be  elected 
either  in  the  Academie  Fran9aise, 
or  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  or  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Philosophiques. 
This  is  not  all.  In  the  Conseil  d' 
fitat,  in  the  offices  of  most  ministe- 
rial departments,  he  had  friends,  dis- 
ciples, not  to  use  the  harsher  word 
'"creatures."  By  their  means  he  was 
very  powerful,  even  when  he  seemed 
to  be  nowhere.  In  fact,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  much  more  than  is  generally 
known,  in  the  acts  of  the  men  who 
have  governed  France  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

Even  in  1870,  when  Napoleon, 
hesitating,  according  to  his  wont,  be- 
tween war  against  Prussia  or  liberal 
concessions,  tested  his  own  power  by 
calling  for  a,  plebiscite,  or  sanction  of 
his  late  improvements  by  universal 
suffrage,  Guizot  published  a  long  let- 
ter, strenuously  exhorting  the  French 
to  vote  Oui.  Most  unluckily  this 
counsel  was  followed ;  and  the  mis- 
guided despot  took  advantage  of  the 
millions  of  "Ayes  "  to  drop  all  further 
plan  of  reform,  and  fell  into  the  snare 
of  Bismarck,  declaring  war  against 
Prussia  without  even  a  decent  pre- 
text, and  involving  France  with  him- 
self in  a  disastrous  and  hideous  war, 
without  being  ready  for  it.  The  re- 
sult was  not  only  enormous  losses  of 
life  and  money,  but,  worse  than  all, 
two  provinces,  French  at  heart,  made 
German  against  their  will,  their  con- 
science, and  all  their  rights,  by  brutal 
force. 

Of  course,  Guizot  was  exceedingly 
far  from  foreseeing  to  what  follies  and 
crimes  he  contributed  to  pave  the 
way.  But  how  could  such  a  states- 
man be  so  thoroughly  blind  ?  Mis- 


takes of  such  deadly  import  destroy 
the  renown  of  a  politician.  His  old 
rival  acted  and  spoke  otherwise. 
Why  did  so  powerful  a  mind  fall  into 
such  enormous  errors? 

IV. 

It  may  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  even  a  virtue,  to  be  strictly  con- 
sistent. But  when  a  thoroughly  sys- 
tematical mind  starts  from  a  false 
notion,  and  is  in  the  wrong  from  the 
first,  the  more  it  remains  true  to  it- 
self, the  more  it  must  swerve  from  the 
right.  Great  men  have  often  been 
wrong-headed  andopinionative.  Nev- 
er could  Guizot's  strong  and  powerful 
intellect  see  either  political  problems, 
or  even  facts,  in  their  true  light.  He 
always  looked  at  them  through  the 
prism  of  his  fallacious  doctrine.  Be- 
fore his  eye,  every  thing  was  colored 
by  his  dogmatical  policy,  tainted  and 
distorted  by  his  stubborn  and  peculiar 
tenets.  Any  thing  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  doctrine,  he  never  could 
see;  he  denied  it  at  the  very  moment 
he  stumbled  upon  it;  he  denied  it 
again,  even  after  it  had  overthrown 
him.  And  in  this  denial  he  was  not 
insincere.  He  could  not,  and  he  would 
not,  admit  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 
"The  doctrine"  was  not  fallible. 
Every  thing  must  be  wrong  but  his 
system. 

After  the  overthrow  of  his  king, 
he  wrote  his  famous  "  Memoirs  for  the 
History  of  my  Time,"  to  show  that 
he  had  been  in  the  right  from  the  first 
to  the  last.  The  book  has  been  nick- 
named "the  Autobiography  of  a  Man 
who  never  made  a  Mistake."  Corme- 
nin,  the  witty  critic,  remarked,  that, 
"even  if  Guizot's  head  were  kfpt 
under  the  ocean,  he  would  not  confess 
himself  drowning." 

He  considered  himself  equally  emi- 
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nent  as  a  statesman,  a  politician,  and 
an  orator: 'it  is  even  likely  that  he 
thought  his  political  genius  superior 
to  all  his  other  powers.  The  reverse 
was  true.  He  was,  and  had  made 
himself  by  dint  of  patient  labor  and 
by  the  excellent  advice  of  his  first 
wife,  a  first  rate  public  speaker  (fi- 
unt  oratores).  He  was  a  renovator 
of  historical  science,  though  the 
strong  bias  of  his  mind  too  often  told 
upon  the  result  of  his  investigations ; 
but  his  researches  in  themselves  were 
bold  and  new.  His  talent  for  general- 
ization was  admirable ;  and  when  out 
of  office,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two 
last  Bourbons,  his  lectures  on  history 
were  eagerly  listened  to  by  enthusias- 
tic crowds,  who  applauded  him  and 
his  colleagues,  Cousin  and  Villemain, 
as  the  representatives  of  thought, 
science,  patriotism,  and  even  of  .liber- 
ty. Then  the  daily  rising  talent  of 
the  orator  helped  the  scholar,  and  set 
off  all  his  merit.  But  as  a  politician 
Guizot  was  especially  unlucky,  -and 
deserved  to  be  so.  Actual  facts,  we 
all  know,  are  stubborn.  Living  men, 
who  suffer,  who  fear,  who  hope,  who 
have  a  will  of  their  own,  are  not  as 
easily  reconciled  to  systematical  the- 
ories, as  submissive  to  a  prioristic  de- 
cisions of  a  thinker,  as  mere  historical 
abstractions  or  the  flitting  shadows 
of  past  generations.  Moreover,  if  a 
writer  is  guilty  of  some  blunder  about 
the  Punic  War  or  the  Egyptian 
dynasties,  no  ghost  shall  rise  from  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  or  Thebes  to  upbraid 
him  with  his  errors :  but  let  a  leading 
statesman  mistake  the  wants  and  the 
will  of  his  people;  let  him  endeavor 
to  oblige  them  to  feel  and  think,  to 
act  and  live,  not  according  to  their 
inmost  nature,  but  to  a  preconceived 
system  hatched  in  his  mind,  —  they 
will  rise  against  him,  sweep  him  aside, 
and  pass  on,  along  their  own  road,  to 


their  own  goal.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  doctrinaires. 

Not  only  was  it  the  greatest  of 
faults  with  Guizot  not  to  adopt  his 
system,  next  to  differing  from  him, 
the  worst  was  not  to  share  his  scorn- 
ful ire  against  his  contradictors.  He 
freely  used  the  phrases,  "  the  wicked," 
and  "  the  good ;"  applying  the  last  only 
to  his  supporters,  the  first  to  all  who 
opposed  him.  It  is  well  remembered, 
how  once,  in  the  Chambre  des  De- 
putes,  he  made  use  of  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Moliere's  "  Misanthrope," 
rating  most  of  men,  —  some  because 
they  are  bad  and  mischievous,  and 
the  others  because  they  feel  not  that 
vigorous  hatred  for  the  wicked  which 
a  "  generous "  soul  ought  to  harbor. 
In  the  political  world,  Guizot  thought 
it  a  duty,  an  honor,  to  be  a  good 
hater. 

His  oracular  forms  of  utterance, 
his  dogmatical  turn  of  mind,  his  im- 
perious gait  and  gestures,  had  made 
him  the  most  unpopular  man  of 
France.  He  knew  it  well :  he  pub- 
licly acknowledged  the  fact,  and 
proudly  declared  that  any  good  gov- 
ernment must  be  unpopular.  To  him, 
unpopularity  appeared  a  particular 
sort  of  homage  paid  by  all  evil  pas- 
sions to  any  good  and  strong  states- 
manship by  which  they  are  condemned 
to  impotency. 

Public  opinion  he  despised :  he 
soared  high  above  it.  Like  all  secta- 
rians who  refer  all  their  notions  to 
one  special  standard,  either  in  reli- 
gion, politics,  or  anywhere,  he  took  no 
account  of  the  thoughts  and  the  will 
of  the  multitude  :  they  were  neces- 
sarily in  the  dark,  as  they  had  no 
share  in  the  only  pure  and  true  light. 
A  really  scientific  mind,  a  genuine 
politician,  cared  nothing  for  the  fanci- 
ful dreams  of  the  untaught  million. 
It  has  been  aptly  said  of  him,  that, 
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though  learned  in  the  historical  lore 
of  distant  lands  and  long-destroyed 
nations,  he  knew  nothing  of  what 
happened  in  the  next  street,  or  under 
his  study-window.  What  his  own 
countrymen  believed,  what  they 
thought  of  him,  he  disdained  to  in- 
quire. He  knew  better  than  them- 
selves what  was  good  or  bad  for  them. 
And  he  never  for  one  moment  ad- 
mitted that  the  real  nation  was 
stronger  than  his  pays  legal,  or  that 
in  statecraft,  as  well  as  in  geometry, 
the  whole  is  larger  than  one  of  its 
parts. 

The  first  duty  of  a  politician  is  to 
understand  his  own  time,  more  espe- 
cially his  own  people  ;  and  here  to  un- 
derstand means  to  sympathize,  to  feel, 
if  not  always  like  them,  at  least  with  and 
for  them.  His  second  duty  is  to  have 
some  foresight  of  the  impending  and 
approaching  future.  The  present  is 
pregnant  of  the  future;  and  a  real 
statesman  ought  to  help  it  in  its 
birth.  When  a  fresh  improvement  is 
ripe,  when  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  past  is  coming  to  the  light,  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  conspire  against 
its  advent. 

We  mentioned  the  rare  unity  of 
Guizot's  political  career.  He  aimed, 
in  different  periods  of  his  life,  at 
three  different  objects ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  three  are  one  and 
the  same.  Under  Louis  XVIII.,  he 
endeavored  to  ally  the  Bourbons  and 
their  party  with  the  more  conserva- 
tive fraction  of  the  new  people  born 
of  the  Revolution,  to  stop  short  the 
development  of  the  liberties  of  France, 
and  open  a  new  era  of  mitigated, 
but  aristocratical  and  priestly  mon- 
archy. Under  the  younger  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  he  attempted 
exactly  the  same  thing  with  a  new 
name  :  his  juste-milieu  was  a  mezzo 
termine  between  the  Old  World  and 


the  New,  preventing  further  improve- 
ment, and  proclaiming  sacred,  inde- 
structible, whatever  had  survived  tho 
great  revolutions  of  France.  Under 
Napoleon  III.,  what  he  constantly 
dreamed,  what  he  worked  for,  was  the 
so-called  "  fusion "  of  the  two  royal 
houses,  —  the  alliance  between  the 
Legitimist  right  divine  and  Orleani-t 
parliamentarism,  both  contending  with 
all  their  joined  might  against  Republi- 
canism. He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
his  favorite  scheme  succeed  apparently, 
but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  fail. 
Never  was  an  alliance  more  utterly 
barren.  To  the  true  Legitimist,  trim- 
ming, reconciling  in  anj^  degree  the 
spirit  of  revolutions  with  the  royal 
prerogative,  is  nothing  but  impiety 
and  defection.1  For  the  stanch 
Orleanists,  the  princes  disgraced  their 
father's  memory  by  making  him  a 
usurper  of  his  kinsman's  God-given 
throne ;  and  to  them  the  reign  of  a 
priest-ridden  court  would  be  absolute- 
ly insufferable. 

Guizot's  three  schemes  were  three 
failures.  A  few  days  before  his  fall, 
in  1848,  a  distinguished  and  very 
moderate  member  of  the  left  centre, 
M.  Desmousseaux  de  Giore",  summed 
up  what  M.  Guizot's  long  premier- 
ship had  done  for  his  country,  in 
these  words:  "Nothing,  nothing, 
nothing."  Twenty-six  years  have 
passed  over  that  sentence :  he  has 
been  always  active,  writing,  schem- 
ing, intriguing,  helping  his  friends 
to  office;  but  what  good  has  resulted 
of  all  his  efforts?  Nothing. 

His  masterpiece  in  diplomacy  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  double  mar- 
riage between  the  young  Queen  Isabel 
II.  of  Spain  to  her  cousin  Don  Fran- 

i  Nothing  shows  better  the  inanity  of  his  life- 
long endeavors  to  conciliate  the  Legiti.nic 
the  coarse  insults  they  heap  over  his  coffin  in 
their  scurrilous  paper,  the   "  Chatiment,"  pub- 
lished in  Nismes  (see  20th  September). 
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cisco  de  Assis,  and  of  her  sister,  the 
infanta  Luisa,  to  Louis  Philip's  young- 
est son,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 
The  great  object  was  to  secure  to  the 
Orleans  family  the  reversion  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  to  prevent  Eng- 
land from  giving  it  to  a  Coburg,  as 
she  had  done  already  with  Belgium, 
Portugal,  and  herself.  In  this  in- 
stance, Guizot  outwitted  the  English 
diplomats,  who  had  outwitted  him  in 
1840 :  they  hardly  pardoned  him  for 
his  victory. 

He  very  properly  refused  to  be  re- 
warded by  a  Spanish  dukedom,  and 
was  contented  with  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  a  picture  by  Murillo.1  But  while 
he  thought,  and  the  king  also,  that 
they  had  achieved  a  great  triumph, 
the  French  nation  thought  they  had 
lightly  sacrificed  to  a  merely  dynastic 
interest  the  entente  cordiale,  or  hearty 
understanding  with  England,  so  high- 
ly vaunted  at  other  times  by  the  king 
and  the  minister.  Nations  in  our 
century  hardly  consent  to  see  their 
own  business  postponed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  ruler's  family. 
The  disaffection  caused  by  the  Spanish 
marriages  contributed  largely  to  the 
apathy  with  which  the  middle  class 
sa\v  the  downfall  and  the  flight  both 
of  the  so-called  citizen-king  and  of  his 
minister. 

Both  the  French  and  Spanish 
thrones  have  long  been  overthrown  ; 
and  both  quondam  royal  families  live 
in  France,  the  guest  of  a  republic. 
Guizot  lived  to  see  them  all  deprived 
of  "  the  pride  and  circumstance  "  of 


i  It  is  said  that  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
given  to  him  was  the  identical  one  worn  by  Philip 
II..  the  demon  of  the  South,  the  cruel  enemy  of 
Protestantism  and  liberty.  Was  it  not  a  striking 
proof  of  the  world's  progress,  that  the  gorgeous 
bawble  should  have  passed  from  that  tyrant's 
shoulders  to  those  of  a  heretic  and  a  commoner? 
By  all  means.  But  such  is  the  appetite  of  the 
human  heart  for  improvement,  that  even  this 
was  not  enough  for  coming  generations. 


royalty.  It  is  high  time  for  states- 
men to  learn  that  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  alliance  or  conflicts  of 
nations,  can  no  more  be  either  insured 
or  destroyed  by  giving,  or  by  withhold- 
ing, the  hand  of  a  royal  bride. 

Guizot's  real  masterpiece  is  of 
higher  worth,  and  infinitely  more 
durable.  His  best  title  to  glory,  and 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  is  his 
law  of  1833,  organizing  primary 
schools  all  over  the  French  territory. 
Up  to  that  day,  France,  like  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  had  few 
schools.  The  education  of  the  nation 
at  large  was  almost  everywhere  left 
to  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  :  in 
the  larger  number  of  towns  and 
villages,  it  was  neglected  even  by 
them.  Guizot's  bill,  though  very 
inadequate  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
people,  though  very  inferior  to  what 
has  been  done  since,  and  even  to 
what  existed  then  in  Protestant  lands, 
was  a  vast  and  powerful  improvement. 
It  was  the  first  step,  and  a  decisive  one, 
in  the  right  direction,  on  the  high  road 
to  knowledge  and  durable  freedom.  It 
remains  a  remarkable  fact  that  France 
owes  this  first  and  great  step  to  a 
Protestant. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  say 
much  about,  and  indeed  against,  Gui- 
zot's views,  writings,  deeds  in  religious 
matters.  I  will  say  little  ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  understand  the  man,  even 
as  a  politician,  without  inquiring  into 
his  belief  and  his  conduct  as  a  Chris- 
tian. 

He  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France.  He  was 
an  elder  of  that  church  in  Paris  for 
half  a  century.  He  was  president  of 
the  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1818 ; 
and  it  is  rather  strange,  that,  when 
most  of  his  orthodox  friends  seceded 
from  that  society  he  remained.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Society  for 
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Protestant  Schools,  and  honorary 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  His- 
tory of  Protestantism  in  France. 

During  his  last  years,  he  wrote 
several  volumes  of  "  Meditations  "  on 
religious  questions.  Some  of  his  par- 
tisans admired  the  old  statesman 
spending  his  remaining  strength  in 
defending  God  and  Christianity,  and 
bringing  his  testimony  in  favor  of 
religion.  But  this  can  be  true  of  his 
intentions  only.  He  was  no  theolo- 
gian :  he  had  never  studied  divinity : 
he  never  read  the  great  scientific 
works  published  in  Germany  for, 
against,  or  about  Christianity.  His 
theological  lore  was  but  slight;  and 
his  "  Meditations,"  though  highly  com- 
mended by  his  party,  are  extremely 
weak,  and  of  no  account  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  science.  When  he  pre- 
tended to  prove  the  reality  of  miracles 
by  the  strange  argument  that  God  is 
supernatural,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
imagine  that  he  could  not  see  through 
his  own  artifice.  Nobody  amongst 
those  he  wanted  to  confute  denied 
God,  or  supposed  God  to  be  inferior 
to  nature.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  old  statesman  was  pompously 
playing  upon  words,  and  trifling  with 
problems  he  had  not  studied. 

He  believed  himself  orthodox. 
He  thought  and  wished  to  be  a  miti- 
gated Calvinist.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  orthodox  party  among 
the  Protestants  of  France.  But  more 
than  once  in  history  have  parties  been 
led  by  men  who  belonged  really  as 
much  to  their  adversaries  as  to  them- 
selves. More  than  once,  Guizot  startled 
his  own  followers  by  some  heresy 
perfectly  unacceptable  to  them.  More 
than  once  he  publicly  declared  that 
God  can  and  perhaps  will,  some  day, 
give  to  the  world  a  greater  revela- 
tion than  Christianity.  No  liberal 
could  have  said  so  much  without  his 


orthodox  hearers  declaring  themselves 
shocked  by  his  infidelity ;  but  when 
he  spoke  they  held  their  peace.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  perceive  any  heresy  in 
the  statement.  •  They  did. 

What  he  considered  heresy,  he 
struggled  to  drive  out  of  the  Church  ; 
though  in  1861  he  had  written  in  a 
better  mood,  that,  as  there  was  no  re- 
ligious liberty  possible  in  France  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  existing  churches, 
they  ought  to  be  as  comprehensive  as 
possible.  This  more  enlightened  view 
he  seemed  to  forget  utterly  :  he  spoke 
and  acted  precisely  in  the  opposite 
spirit. 

In  fact,  he  was  the  same  in  religion 
that  he  had  been  in  public  business. 
The  two  great  faults  of  which  he  has 
been  always  accused  were  his  being 
too  stiff  and  despotic  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  too  humble 
and  yielding  to  foreign  powers.  In 
religious  affairs,  the  foreign  power 
was  the  Roman  hierachy :  to  this  he 
was  always  pliant  and  obsequious. 
Those  whom  he  fought  against  at 
home  were  the  liberal  Protestants.  I 
will  not  say  how  hard  he  was  to  them. 

In  1836  he  wrote,  in  the  "  Eevue 
Fran9ais,"  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism,  and  Philos- 
ophy." According  to  him,  none  of 
those  three  powers  ought  to  hope  for 
proselytes :  they  ought  to  stand  ex- 
actly where  they  were.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  less  religious, 
less  philosophical,  less  human  theory. 
Since  he  wrote  this,  the  three  powers 
he  wished  to  conciliate,  or  to  silence, 
have  every  day  changed,  grown,  and 
fought  against  each  other.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

In  1816  he  had  already  greatly  of- 
fended his  own  compatriots  in  Nismes 
and  the  south  of  France  by  ignoring 
officially,  as  long  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, what  was  called  the  white  terror. 
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Numerous  Protestant  houses  had  been 
pillaged  by  a  white,  that  is,  a  Legiti- 
mist rabble  :  many  persons  had  been 
killed.  One  fanatical  murderer,  nick- 
named Trestaillon  (cut-in-three),  had 
shot  Protestant  passers-by  on  the 
boulevards  of  Nismes,  by.  broad  day- 
light. He  had  been  tried,  but,  as  no 
witness  dared  to  speak  the  truth,  had 
been  acquitted.  Guizot  was  then 
under-secretary  of  state  ;  but  all  his 
reticence  could  not  save  the  Barbe- 
Marbois  ministry,  to  which  he  then 
belonged ;  and  he  fell. 

Afterwards  he  purposely  chose 
startling  opportunities  to  vaunt  the 
Roman  Church,  calling  her  a  great 
school  of  respect.  Such  an  occasion 
was  his  reception  of  the  Dominican 
monk,  Lacordaire,  a  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  the  Academie  Frau^aise. 
He  publicly  recommended  the  send- 
ing boys  to  be  brought  up  by  monks 
in  the  convent  at  Tinchebrai. 
Once,  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
Oratoire,  presiding  over  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  School 
Society,  he  made  an  elaborate  speech 
in  favor  of  a  very  unjust  and  unequal 
law,  which  relieves  nuns  from  the 
legal  examinations  to  which  all  other 
women  are  subject  before  they  can 
open  a  school.  In  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  he  once  declared,  when  he 
was  minister,  that  "France  must  be, 
all  over  the  world,  the  guardian  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest,"  —  a  very 
dangerous  doctrine.  If  France  is  to 
die,  this  doctrine  is  the  dagger  that 
will  kill  her.  But  the  statement  is 
as  false  as  it  is  mischievous. 

It  has  often  been  said  and  believed, 
that,  when  Guizot  spoke  in  so  strange 
a  strain,  he  was  only  courting  the 
priests,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
asking,  in  his  own  way,  their  pardon 
for  being  born  and  remaining  a  Prot- 
estant. But  there  was  more  than 


that  in  his  constant  partiality  for  the 
ultramontane  party.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  clever  despotism  ;  and, 
where  he  found  a  well-built  machine 
for  keeping  down  thought  and  will, 
he  admired  it  as  an  artist,  envied  its 
possessors,  and  tried  to  adapt  it  to 
his  own  use  as  far  as  he  could. 

In  1861  he  published  his  book,  called 
"  L'figlise  et  la  Societe"  Chretienne," 
where  he  solemnly  calls  upon  the  or- 
thodox believers  of  both  churches, 
Roman  and  Protestant,  to  stick  to- 
gether, and  to  crush  with  their  united 
might  all  infidels,  liberals,  rational- 
ists, radicals,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  all 
those  who  submit  not  to  the  dogmat- 
ical authority  of  their  mother-church. 
He  used  the  striking  comparison  of  a 
house  on  fire,  when  all  inhabitants, 
whether  they  agree  or  not  on  minor 
themes,  must  unite  all  their  strength 
against  a  common  and  extreme  peril. 

The  eminent  critic  Ste.-Beuve,  who, 
was  far  from  being  either  a  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant,  wrote  (in  his  "Nou- 
veaux  Lundis ")  a  very  suggestive 
and  forcible  paper  on  this  book.  He 
showed  that  Guizot  was  pursuing  one 
and  the  same  chimera  in  the  religious 
and  in  the  political  world.  He  warned 
him,  also,  that  the  Roman  Church 
never  contracts  religious  alliances 
with  outsiders ;  that  she  asks  them 
not  to  treat  with,  but  submit  to  her. 
He  added,  that  her  present  symbol 
is  no  longer  the  cross  of  Christ,  but 
the  statue  of  Mary,  born  immaculate. 

The  fact,  is  that  M.  Guizot,  unable, 
after  1848,  to  reign  avowedly,  openly, 
over  the  State,  has  ruled  henceforth 
despotically  over  the  two  smaller 
worlds  where  he  was  yet  all-powerful, 
—  the  Institute  and  the  Reformed 
Church.  His  aims,  his  ways,  and 
means  there  were  the  same  they  had 
been  in  the  outer  circle.  A  very 
clever  writer  in  the  "  Temps  "  news- 
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paper,  truly  remarked,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  "he  has  not  been  less  fatal  to  his 
church  than  he  had  been  before  to 
constitutional  monarchy." 

Here  we  stop,  adding  only  one  re- 
mark, —  Guizot  leaves  a  great  name ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  faults,  the 
municipal  body  of  his  native  city, 
Nismes,  have  done  right  in  voting 
him  a  statue.  But  let  France 
beware.  He  has  left  his  spirit  among 
us.  Not  only  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
who  overthrew  M.  Thiers,  but  most 
of  the  present  ministers,  belong  to 
his  school.  Those  ministers  generally 
are  so  many  Broglies  in  smaller  type, 
as  Broglie  himself  is  but  a  dwarfish 
edition  of  his  master.  Guizot,  last 
year,  answered  to  a  gentleman  who 
wished  the  Republic  to  be  organized, 
"  Never  !  It  would  then  be  a  crime  to 
act  against  her."  Those  men  who 
are  unable  to  restore  royalty  prevent 
with  all  their  might  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  that  republic 
whose  well-paid  ministers  they  are. 
In  the  mysterious  name  of  their 
doctrine,  they  will  not  let  France 
become  what  she  will.  They  have 
succeeded,  up  to  this  day,  with  half 
of  France  under  the  shameful  mili- 
tary yoke  called  the  state  of  siege, 
and  by  refusing  to  let  the  electors 


judge  by  a  new  vote  their  represen- 
tatives. But  all  this  spiteful  oppres- 
sion cannot  last  always.  The  very 
moment  France  is  unfettered,  her 
petty  tyrants  will  be  abandoned  to 
their  own  nothingness,  and  she  will 
definitively  establish  the  republic. 
The  republic  has  already  been  solidly 
founded  by  a  better,  a  greater  man 
than  M.  Guizot,  who  understands  his 
time  and  the  rights  of  his  people, 
and  who  earned  the  deep  gratitude 
of  the  French  by  liberating  what 
remains  of  their  native  soil. 

Somebody  lately  said  that  France 
as  a  monarchy  could  now  be  no  more 
than  the  fifth  state  of  Europe,  but  as 
a  republic  the  first.  That  may  be 
saying  too  little  and  too  much. 
Without  going  quite  so  far,  it  can  be 
truly  said,  that  with  two  great  re- 
publics, one  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  future  of  the  human 
race  is  safe,  and  must  be  serenely 
grand.  But  if,  unhappily,  France 
become  a  despotic  and  priest-ridden 
nation,  the  last  soldier  of  the  pope, 
long  wars,  bloody  and  destructive, 
must  ensue,  equally  prejudicial  to 
liberty  and  thought,  to  science  and 
religion ;  and  a  long,  deadly  night 
shall  desolate  the  old  continent, 
perhaps  forever. 


SPARKS  UNDER  THE  ASHES.1 

BY    GUSTAV   ZU   PUTLITZ. 


LUCIE,  the  invalid,  and  Clara,  the 
nurse,  had  had  a  little  battle  as  to 
whether  Lucie  should  or  should  not 
come  in  from  the  garden.  Clara  had 
conquered,  as  she  always  did,  when 
the  doctor  came  in  to  her  support, 

1  We  have  presented  here  a  severe  condensa- 
tion of  one  of  Putlitz's  novels,  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing them  to  young  readers.  Do  you  wish 
there  were  more,  Lily  or  Emma?  Send  to  Miss 
Moeller  and  buy  the  whole  story. 


amusing  himself  with  Lucie's  petu- 
lance, which  only  excited  it  the  more. 
Their  conversations  were  usually  of 
an  animated  character ;  and  Lucie 
did  not  hesitate,  behind  his  back,  to 
call  her  doctor  insupportable,  rude, 
and  odious ;  while  gentle  Sister  Clara 
always  took  up  his  defence. 

The  doctor  left  his  sensitive  little 
patient    laughing,  and,  after   a   few 
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words  with  Sister  Clara,  went  his 
ways.  The  character  of  the  nurse 
interested  him  deeply ;  for  he  was  a 
student  of  individualities,  and  occu- 
pied himself  in  studying  the  personal 
traits,  not  only  of  his  patients,  but  of 
all  the  people  he  met.  Sister  Clara 
was  still  young,  and,  despite  the  severe 
costume  she  always  wore,  at  times 
beautiful.  Her  grave,  impassive  de- 
meanor was  at  variance  with  her  fresh- 
ness, her  activity,  and  magnetic  power 
over  her  patients.  To  the  young  doc- 
tor she  was  a  puzzle,  which  he  sought 
to  solve  in  his  interviews  with  her. 
Nothing  of  her  past  life  would  she 
tell,  however,  except  that  she  ad- 
mitted that  "  Sister  Clara  "  was  only 
the  name  she  had  assumed  in  enter- 
ing the  "House  of  Deaconesses." 
She  spoke  always  as  if  her  former 
name  was  lost,  and  buried  with  a 
painful  past.  She  assured  him  that 
her  life  was  now  devoted  to  the  du- 
ties she  had  assumed,  and  which  she 
fulfilled  without  emotion  either  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  in  short,  with  per- 
fect indifference. 

The  young  doctor,  always  impres- 
sionable and  romantic,  believed  not 
at  all  in  this  death  of  the  heart.  On 
this  occasion,  as  usual,  he  left  the 
villa  where  Lucie  was  staying  with 
her  nurse,  revolving  the  question, 
"Is  it  possible  that  there  are  no 
sparks  under  these  ashes?  " 

II. 

DR.  MEINARD,  having  ended  his 
professional  visits,  arrived  late,  as 
usual,  at  the  table  d'hote  dinner  of 
his  elegant  hotel ;  after  which  he 
followed  his  habit  of  looking  into 
the  Cursaal  (at  this  time  always 
crowded),  not  to  play  himself,  but  to 
study  the  countenances  of  the  eager 
people  about  the  fascinating  table. 
He  had  a  theory  that  he  could  here, 


unsuspected,  get  an  insight  of  the 
characters  of  his  patients  (many  of 
whom  frequented  the  board),  which 
would  help  him  in  curing  their  dis- 
eases. A  man  of  theories  was  Dr. 
Meinard;  but  he  combined  them  with 
so  much  practical  energy,  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  that  his  theories 
did  him  no  harm. 

Among  the  players  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  Dr.  Meinard  was 
sure  he  saw  an  old  school-companion, 
whom  he  had  not  met  since  they 
were  together  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  Although  the  care-worn 
face  was  greatly  changed  from  the 
fresh,  boyish  one  of  years  before,  he 
felt  sure  it  was  the  same  ;  and,  going 
round  to  him,  he  touched  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Constantin?" 

The  greeting  was  a  cordial  one  ; 
and  sweeping  up  a  little  handful  of 
gold  from  the  table,  which  he  put  in 
his  pocket,  Constantin  proposed  to 
go  out  into  the  grounds  at  once. 
The  doctor  noted  that  he  left  the 
gaming-table  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  none  of  the  feverish 
anxiety  of  an  habitual  player. 

The  two  old  friends,  separated  for 
so  long,  had  much  to  say,  much  to 
ask.  Their  reminiscences  of  old  uni- 
versity days  were  as  charming  to 
them  as  they  always  are  to  men  who 
meet  in  after-life,  and  talk  over  their 
boyish  adventures.  Dr.  Meinard,  too, 
freely  spoke  of  his  own  subsequent 
career,  his  interest  in  his  profession, 
and  his  plans  for  the  future;  but 
Constantin  maintained  silence  upon 
every  thing  in  his  own  life  beyond 
their  parting  at  Heildberg ;  and  his 
friend  perceived  with  regret  the 
gloomy  listlessness  that  hung  over 
him. 

"  I  took  you  away  from  your  game," 
he  said  anxiously,  from  a  suspicion 
he  had,  that  Constantin  might  be  too 
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fatally  interested  in  play.  "  Shall  we 
go  back  to  the  tables  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ! "  replied  his  companion 
with  re-assuring  indifference.  "  I  do 
not  play  at  all." 

"  But  you  had  a  pile  of  gold  before 
you  !  "  exclaimed  Meinard. 

Constantin  laughed.  "  That  was 
an  experiment,"  he  said.  "  I  wanted 
to  tempt  myself  to  the  utmost,  to  see 
if  I  could  possibly  be  roused  to  any 
excitement  by  watching  the  game. 
But  I  did  not  even  bet  once.  It  is 
useless,"  he  added  with  a  sigh.  "  My 
life  has  lost  all  interest.  My  heart 
has  long  ceased  to  beat  with  any 
emotion :  it  is  dead,  killed  by  the 
shock  of  a  terrible  experience.  Do 
not  ask  me  any  more  about  it,  Mei- 
nard. It  is  a  painful  subject;  but 
the  thing  is  over.  The  fires  were  in- 
tense; but  they  have  burned  them- 
selves out." 

"And  are  there,"  asked  Meinard, 
strangely  recurring  to  his  thoughts 
of  the  morning,  — "  are  there  no 
sparks  left  under  the  ashes  ?  " 

Constantin  shook  his  head  decisive- 
ly, but  changed  the  subject. 

As  they  strolled  through  the  bril- 
liantly-lighted halls  and  gardens, 
where  was  charming  band  music,  such 
as  one  can  always  hear  out-doors  in 
Germany,  they  met,  or  rather  were 
fallen  upon  by,  a  vivacious  little  lady, 
who  at  once  exclaimed  with  empresse- 
ment,  "  Cousin  Constantin !  You 
here  ?  "  bore  him  off  to  her  table,  and 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  questions 
without  waiting  for  replies.  Dr. 
Meinard  knew  her  well.  It  was  Frau 
Angelica  Darnheim,  quite  a  promi- 
nent member  of  society,  the  lively  and 
kind-hearted  little  wife,  of  a  rather 
tiresome  but  excellent  old  general. 
She  lived  to  make  new  acquaintances, 
give  soirees,  and  fill  her  house  with 
people  of  all  sorts.  She  pounced  at 


once  on  her  newly-found  cousin  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  for  her  receptions. 
She  made  him  promise  to  come  at 
once  and  often  to  her  house  ;  poured  a 
stream  of  reproaches  upon  the  doctor, 
whom  she  pronounced  incorrigible, 
because  he  never  came  to  see  her ;  and 
sailed  off  at  last  to  greet  other  ac- 
quaintances. 

III. 

LUCIE  was  an  orphan,  who  inher- 
ited a  large  fortune  from  her  parents. 
Since  their  death,  she  had  led  a  rather 
lonely  life  in  the  house  of  a  mythical 
guardian.  Recently  attacked  by  a  very 
serious  rheumatic  fever,  her  life  was 
long  despaired  of;  but,  thanks  to  the 
waters  of  Hombourg,  the  more  than 
professional  care  of  Sister  Clara,  and 
Meinard's  skill,  she  was  now  rapidly 
recovering.  She  had  come  to  this 
resort  for  invalids  and  gamblers  under 
Sister  Clara's  care  ;  and  they  lived  in 
the  pretty  villa  described  in  the  first 
chapter. 

Constantin's  Cousin  Angelica  lived 
in  the  very  next  house.  She  had 
long  felt  a  burning  curiosity  about 
the  doctor's  pretty  patient,  of  whom 
she  had  caught  glimpses  walking  in 
her  garden.  She  opened  communi- 
cation by  means  of  various  pretty  lit- 
tle attentions,  such  as  kind  inquiries, 
presents  of  flowers  and  fruit ;  and 
finally  she  called  personally,  and  was 
so  kind  and  cordial,  that  the  impul- 
sive Lucie  was  warmly  attracted  by 
her,  and  they  at  once  became  fast 
friends,  not  wholly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Lucie's  exigeant  doctor,  who  feared 
the  new  acquaintance  would  entail 
upon  his  still  delicate  little  patient 
too  much  excitement.  There  was 
some  reason  for  his  fears;  for  An- 
gelica at  once  burned  to  produce  the 
pretty  heiress  at  her  evenings,  and 
planned  an  early  occasion  for  intro- 
ducing her  to  her  many  acquaintances. 
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The  subject  was  prolific  in  new  quar- 
rels between  the  patient  and  her  doc- 
tor, who  yielded  at  last,  rather  reluc- 
tantly, and  assented  to  her  going  to 
Angelica's  next  soiree. 

IV. 

IT  was  the  evening  before  the  oc- 
casion, that  Cons  tan  tin,  walking  in 
Angelica's  garden  with  Dr.  Meinard, 
was  moved  to  tell  him  something 
of  the  experiences  which  had  been 
serious  enough  to  deaden  all  the  im- 
pulses of  his  nature.  Life  had  gone 
against  him,  as  he  considered;  and  he 
was  disgusted  with  it. 

His  father  was  a  Prussian  officer, 
killed  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  cam- 
paign. His  mother  survived  her 
husband  not  long ;  and  their  child  was 
given  over  to  an  eccentric  old  remote 
relation,  who  brought  him  up  in  a 
whimsical  manner,  alternately  over- 
petting  him  or  neglecting  him,  and 
treating  him  rather  as  an  additional 
"  curiosity  "  in  the  large  collection  of 
rare  things  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self, than  as  a  human  being.  Among 
other  things,  he  taught  him  to  despise 
and  detest  every  thing  Prussian ;  thus 
going  against  the  grain  of  all  his 
early  impressions. 

Constantin  was  educated  for  a  di- 
plomat, and  early  assumed  a  brilliant 
position  in  that  career.  He  fell  in 
love  with  Cornelia,  described  at  length 
as  an  angel;  and  she  returned  his 
affection.  Alas !  his  ridiculous  old 
uncle  fell  in  love  with  the  same  young 
lady,  or  her  supposed  fortune.  Her 
father  favored  rather  the  suit  of  the 
uncle.  By  common  consent,  Constan- 
tin was  sent  off  to  fight  in  the  Aus- 
trian army.  Soon  after,  he  heard  that 
his  beloved  had  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  her  father,  and  was  about  to  marry 
his  uncle.  Instantly  he  condemned 
her  as  the  most  faithless  of  her  sex; 


condemned  her  sex  as  too  fickle  to  be 
endured,  extended  this  severe  judg- 
ment to  the  whole  human  race,  with- 
drew from  the  army,  and  cultivated 
gloom,  and  indifference  to  human  life. 

It  will  seem  that  he  had  been  alto- 
gether too  hasty  in  accepting  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  he  made  the  tale  very 
interesting,  as  he  told  it  to  Dr.  Mei- 
nard in  the  arbor  of  Angelica's  gar- 
den, naturally  much  more  at  length 
than  it  is  given  here.  To  one  lis- 
tener, at  least,  of  whom  he  expected 
nothing,  it  proved  intensely  interest- 
ing. Lucie,  sitting  behind  the  ivy- 
screen  which  separated  Angelica's 
domain  from  the  garden  of  her  own 
villa,  heard  all.  She  returned  to  the 
house,  covered  with  embarrassment 
at  her  unintentional  eavesdropping, 
but  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Dr. 
Meinard's  friend,  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  must  be  the  most  interesting  of 
men. 

V. 

Now  came  Angelica's  soiree.  Like 
most  things  so  ardently  anticipated, 
it  failed  to  bring  adequate  satisfac- 
tion. Lucie  looked  lovely,  to  be  sure, 
thanks  to  Sister  Clara,  who,  at  the  last 
moment,  took  the  instruments  from 
the  hands  of  the  maid,  and  dressed  her 
late  patient  with  a  taste  and  skill 
which  were  surprising  in  a  person 
who  lived,  like  her,  out  of  the  world. 
Angelica  herself  spoiled  the  whole 
thing  by  revealing  to  Constantin 
an  idea  which  had  taken  strong  pos- 
session of  her,  namely,  that  he  should 
marry  the  rich  little  heiress,  and 
thus  retrieve  his  hitherto  wasted 
career.  Constantin  rebelled,  and, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  Lucie,  was 
extremely  rude  and  silent,  and  early 
left  the  party.  Lucie  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  Constantin  so  differ- 
ent from  her  hero  of  the  night  before. 
Like  a  spoiled  child,  she  visited  her 
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displeasure  upon  Dr.  Meinard.  They 
quarrelled,  as  usual;  and,  tired  and 
fatigued,  Lucie  went  home  early  to 
pass  a  sleepless  night. 

The  next  morning  Angelica  came 
to  visit  her,  to  inquire  how  she  had 
borne  her  first  appearance  in  society 
after  her  illness.  She  was  shocked 
to  find  her  lying  upon  her  sofa,  pale 
and  tearful ;  and,  drawing  a  low  seat 
to  her  side,  she  set  herself  to  soothe 
and  cheer  her. 

"  Don't  fret,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
talking  to  her  like  a  child.  "  We  will 
have  another  soiree  at  my  house  very 
soon,  which  shall  go  better.  We  will 
have  music  and  dancing,  and  all  the 
most  delightful  people  I  can  find ; 
and  among  them  all  we  will  pick  out 
a  charming  husband  for  you ;  for,  after 
all,  that  is  what  you  need,  my  pet." 

"  Never,  never  will  I  marry  !  "  ex- 
claimed Lucie.  "I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  that  after  mature  and 
serious  reflection." 

Angelica  laughed  at  her  for  this 
assertion,  and,  after  a  little  teasing, 
gained  the  avowal  that  Lucie  consid- 
ered herself  in  love.  But  with 
whom  ?  That  was  a  profound  secret, 
so  to  remain. 

"Let  me  guess,"  said  Angelica. 
"Is  he  young,  handsome,  agreeable, 
and  rich  ?  " 

Lucie  would  not  reply,  but  shook 
her  head  at  each  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. 

"What,  neither?  Then  he  must 
be  old,  hateful,  ugly,  and  poor.  That 
is  singular.  Is  he  really  ?  " 

Lucie  shook  her  head  emphatically. 

"Then  I  give  him  up,"  cried  An- 
gelica ;  "  for  I  cannot  make  out  what 
he  is." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Lucie,  car- 
ried away  by  the  subject  :  "  he  is 
manly,  wise,  and  noble." 

"Oh,  that's  it!"  replied  Angelica. 


"  Let  me  think  now,  who  is  it  ?  Ah, 
I  have  it.  It  must  be  —  but  how  can 
it  ?  — yet  it  can  be  no  other  than  my 
Cousin  Count  Constantin  Horstaet- 
ten ! " 

Lucie  covered  her  face  with  her 
little  pale  hands.  Neither  of  them 
remarked  that  Sister  Clara,  who,  as 
usual,  was  sitting  quietly  at  work  in 
the  window,  suddenly  started  up,  and 
left  the  room. 

Lucie  was  covered  with  shame  at 
her  folly  in  betraying  her  little  secret. 
With  a  good  deal  of  dignity  she 
rose,  and  begged  Angelica  to  let  it  go 
no  farther;  and  her  friend,  with  the 
tact  to  perceive  it  was  better  not  to 
pursue  the  subject,  left  her  to  sleep. 

VI. 

WHEN  Clara,  after  making  Lucie 
comfortable  upon  her  pillows,  found 
herself  alone,  and  could  give  way  to 
her  feelings,  she  let  her  face  fall 
upon  her  two  hands.  "  He  is  here," 
she  said  softly.  "I  must  not  meet 
him!"  She  sat  thus  a  long  time. 
When  she  raised  herself,  her  features 
were  as  calm,  her  movements  as  se- 
rene, as  ever. 

She  had  lately  often  spoken  of 
leaving  Lucie,  who  now  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  scarcely  require  the 
care  of  a  nurse ;  but  her  entreaties, 
and  those  of  the  doctor,  had  made 
her  linger.  Now  her  decision  was 
taken.  She  packed  all  her  small 
possessions  in  a  little  hand-bag,  put 
on  the  plain  black  hat  and  tasteless 
shawl  which  belonged  to  her  order; 
and  then  all  was  ready. 

While  she  hesitated  over  the  few 
lines  of  farewell  she  must  write  to 
Lucie,  Dr.  Meinard  entered.  He 
started  to  see  her  prepared  for  de- 
parture. It  was  a  step  he  had  been 
expecting,  but  always  unwillingly. 
When  he  found  her,  however,  reso- 
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lute  to  go,  he  offered  at  once  to  drive 
her  to  the  station ;  and  thus  they 
gained  the  chance  for  a  little  talk. 
Once  more  Dr.  Meinard  strove  to  lift 
the  veil  which  hung  over  Clara's  past ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  "  Let  me  still  be 
Sister  Clara,  and  nothing  else,"  she 
said :  "  it  is  perhaps  now  more  im- 
portant than  ever." 

VII. 

DR.  MEINARD,  of  course,  had  to 
break  the  departure  of  her  beloved 
nurse  to  Lucie,  no  easy  task  ;  and  it 
was  long  before  she  consented  to  be 
reconciled.  Angelica  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  invited  Lucie  to  come  at 
once  to  her  house,  and  be  her  guest 
until  her  guardian  should  come  and 
fetch  her  home.  This  gentleman 
was  expected  in  a  few  days  at  all 
events;  and  this  arrangement  for  the 
interval  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

And  now  all  minor  interests  van- 
ished in  one  great  excitement.  The 
war  with  France  was  announced. 
Instantly  the  patriotism  of  every  one 
awoke  :  the  union  of  all  Germany, 
which  before  had  been  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  indifference,  became  a  real 
thing:  the  very  general  jealousy  of 
Prussia  was  swept  away  in  a  moment. 
The  old  general,  Angelica's  hus- 
band, got  out  his  old  uniform,  and 
was  only  with  difficulty  dissuaded,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  years,  from 
resuming  his  place  in  the  army.  Dr. 
Meinard  champed  the  bit,  and  longed 
to  be  away ;  and  Constantin,  whom 
nothing  detained  at  home,  enlisted  at 
once.  His  apathy  vanished  ;  his  faith 
in  his  country  returned  :  not  only 
sparks,  but  flames,  of  patriotism  burst 
forth  from  under  the  ashes. 

The  baths  were  deserted,  the  guests 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
the  saloons  closed.  Angelica  gave 
no  more  receptions,  but  devoted  her- 


self to  organizing  societies  for  working 
for  the  soldiers.  While  she  spent  her 
days  out  of  doors  upon  this  mission, 
Lucie  assumed  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, and  developed  a  wonderful 
talent  therefor,  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  the  general,  and  introdu- 
cing a  harmony  into  the  domestic 
affairs  which  they  had  never  known 
before.  Dr.  Meinard  wondered  to 
see  his  childish  little  patient  at  once 
become  so  staid  and  reasonable.  He 
spoke  of  the  change  one  day  to  An- 
gelica. She  burst  out  laughing. 
"  Don't  you  know  why  ?  "  she  asked. 
"The  child  is  in  love!" 

"  In  love  !     And  with  whom  ?  " 

"  With  my  cousin  Constantin,  to 
be  sure,  the  provoking  creature  !  He 
does  not  deserve  such  good  luck ;  for 
he  persisted  in  taking  no  notice  of 
her,  and  now  he  has  gone  off  with 
the  army.  But  to  marry  Lucie  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  him ;  and  I  hope,  when  he  comes 
back,  it  will  all  work  round  right." 

Meinard  went  off,  pondering  upon 
this  surprising  intelligence.  He 
could  not  but  admit,  with  Angelica, 
that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  that  could  happen  to  Constan- 
tin ;  and  his  admiration  of  his  friend 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  sure  he 
would  make  Lucie  happy:  still  he 
found  himself  somehow  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

One  day  he  came  to  the  house,  and, 
having  found  Lucie,  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  just  seen  Sister  Clara  !  She  is 
on  her  way  to  the  frontier  to  nurse 
the  wounded  soldiers ;  and,  if  we  take 
the  train  that  leaves  in  half  an  hour 
we  can  meet  her  at  the  junction, 
where  she  will  undoubtedly  be  de- 
tained." 

The  war  had  broken  out  in  earnest. 
News  of  the  first  battles  had  come  ; 
and  all  Germany  was  in  the  greatest 
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excitement.  Every  train  was  crowded 
with  enthusiastic  regiments,  pressing 
to  the  field  with  what  haste  they 
might ;  but  detention  and  delay  were 
inevitable. 

Angelica,  with  Lucie  and  Dr. 
Meinard,  were  soon  at  the  little  cross- 
station,  awaiting  the  train  which 
should  bring  Sister  Clara.  Angelica 
bought  out  the  whole  stock  of  cigars 
of  the  restaurant  of  the  establishment, 
and  distributed  them  among  the 
waiting  soldiers,  who  soon  surrounded 
her ;  while  Meinard  and  Lucie  found 
a  somewhat  quiet  spot,  where  they  sat 
rather  sadly,  discussing  Sister  Clara's 
courage  and  career. 

In  a  few  moments  her  train  came 
up,  crowded  already  with  soldiers. 
There  was  time  for  affectionate  greet- 
ings only,  before  she  was  borne  away 
from  these  warm  friends. 

VIII. 

Two  or  three  nights  were  spent  by 
Sister  Clara  on  her  journey,  —  nights 
of  discomfort  and  hardship,  but  made 
light  by  the  kindly  relations  between 
herself  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  her 
sole  companions.  They  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  things  comfor- 
table for  the  woman,  who,  from  her 
sober  dress,  they  knew  was  going  for- 
ward to  nurse  their  wounded,  and  who, 
by  her  sweet  manner  and  ready  sym- 
pathy, at  once  won  their  hearts.  At 
last  they  reached  the  field  where  a 
recent  battle  had  brought  desolation. 
The  rails  were  torn  up :  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  trains  to  proceed  farther. 
In  a  rude  wagon,  which  she  was  in- 
vited to  share  by  several  of  her  com- 
panions, she  accomplished  the  rest  of 
her  journey,  and  reached  at  last  the 
temporary  hospital  where  she  was 
expected.  The  presiding  physician 
welcomed  very  gladly  this  much- 
needed  assistance.  Without  giving 


her  time  to  rest,  he  introduced  her  at 
once  to  the.room,  where  rows  of  beds 
were  filled  with  the  wounded  and 
suffering.  After  pointing  out  her 
duties  here  to  her,  he  took  her  to  a 
little  adjoining  chamber,  where,  he 
said,  was  a  patient,  severely  wounded 
in  the  breast,  who  would  require  her 
especial  care. 

It  was  evening.  The  doctor  ad- 
vancing, the  candle  in  his  hand,  held 
it  over  the  wounded  man,  who  lay  in 
a  sort  of  stupor.  Sister  Clara  bent 
over  the  pillow.  It  was  Constantin. 

Of  course,  every  one  has  perceived 
that  Sister  Clara  and  Cornelia,  the 
beloved  of  Constantin,  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  surmised,  per- 
haps, that  Constantin's  severe  judg- 
ment upon  her  was  unjust.  Sister 
Clara's  task  was  a  hard  one, — to  care 
for  the  terrible  wound,  and  watch  the 
doubtful  condition,  of  the  man  she 
still  loved.  The  intense  emotion  and 
anxiety,  she  experienced  showed  her 
plainly  that  her  heart  was  not  dead, 
as  she  had  assured  Dr.  Meinard  ;  for 
there  were  more  than  sparks  under 
the  ashes.  She  had  the  courage, 
however,  to  play  the  part  of  nurse 
with  her  usual  calm  resolution,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  doctor,  who  found 
her  an  invaluable  coadjutor.  She 
took  care,  as  Constantin's  conscious- 
ness gradually  returned,  to  avoid  his 
room,  except  when  he  slept ;  and  thus 
many  days  passed.  Thanks  to  his 
strong  constitution,  he  was  able  to 
rally  from  the  exhaustion  caused  by 
his  wound,  and  slowly  returned  to 
life,  and  to  a  happy  sense  of  gratitude 
for  it,  quite  different  from  his  former 
apathetic  mood.  One  day  he  begged 
to  write  a  letter.  The  doctor  permit- 
ted him  to  dictate  a  few  lines.  It 
was  Clara's  hand  which  wrote  for 
him  these  words  upon  a  post-office 
card  :  — 
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"I  live  ;  but  the  struggle  was  a  sharp 
one.  I  have  been  close  to  death,  but  now 
begin  to  rejoice  in  life.  My '  first  greeting 
is  for  you,  Angelica,  and  Lucie.  You  were 
right,  my  friend  :  so  long  as  we  breathe, 
linger  the  sparks  under  the  ashes." 

He  sank  back,  exhausted.  Clara, 
with  a  firm  hand,  addressed  the  card 
to  Dr.  Meinard,  and  sent  it  off.  In  a 
moment,  rousing  himself,  Constantin 
said,  — 

"  Oh !  I  must  tell  you  the  direc- 
tion." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Clara  simply. 
"  It  is  gone." 

He  was  too  weak  to  question  fur- 
ther, and  soon  sank  to  sleep,  feebly 
pondering  how  the  nurse  could  have 
known  to  whom  his  letter  should  be 
addressed. 

"His  first  greeting  was  to  Lucie," 
thought  Clara.  " He  loves  her;  she 
loves  him  :  they  will  be  happy." 

Struggling  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  rejoiced,  worn  out  with  so 
much  struggle,  her  head  sank  upon 
her  weary  hands;  and  for  once,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  the  nurse  slept. 

When  the  dawn  came,  Constantin 
awoke,  and,  surprised  to  find  himself 
alone,  strove  to  raise  himself.  His 
eyes  fell  upon  the  pale  face  of  his 
nurse,  resting  in  sleep  against  the 
window  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
early  day. 

"  Cornelia  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  won- 
dering agitation.  She  started  up. 
A  moment  she  stood  dismayed  to  be 
thus  discovered,  but,  instantly  con- 
trolling herself,  she  said,  — 

"Yes,  Constantiu,  it  is  Cornelia. 
But  you  must  be  quiet.  When  you 
are  strong  enough  you  shall  know 
all."  She  left  the  room. 

IX. 

THE  doctor  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  something  had  checked  the 


progress,  hitherto  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, of  his  patient.  He  consulted 
the  nurse  on  the  subject,  telling  her 
he  should  attribute  the  returning 
fever,  and  symptoms  of  irritation,  to 
some  mental  agitation,  but  that, 
in  this  quiet  corner,  it  was  so  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  could  have 
happened  to  disturb  the  mind.  Here- 
upon Clara  resolved  to  delay  no 
longer  an  explanation  with  Constan- 
tin, thinking  that,  certainly,  would  be 
less  dangerous  than  the  doubt  of  his 
present  state.  She  obtained  leave  to 
have  him  carried  out  for  the  first 
time  into  the  little  garden  ;  and  there, 
while  he  lay  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  perfume  of  grass  and 
flowers,  she  told  him  briefly  her 
story  since  they  parted. 

It  was  quite  untrue  that  she  had 
any  intention  of  marrying  his  uncle, 
although  her  father  desired  the 
match  to  retrieve  his  fortune ;  for  it 
seemed  that  he  had  long  spent  all  his 
money,  and  sunk  deeply  in  debt  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  His  daughter 
steadily  refused  to  make  a  marriage 
so  contrary  to  her  inclinations. 
She  insisted  on  breaking  up  their 
expensive  establishment,  and  re- 
tired with  him  into  Switzerland, 
where  they  lived  in  the  most  narrow 
way;  she  working  with  the  needle  to 
keep  up  with  their  expenses.  He 
had  a  paralytic  stroke  shortly  after 
the  change  in  their  circumstances, 
and  lingered  only  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore he  died,  blessing  his  daughter  for 
her  devotion.  Cornelia's  great  wish 
was  to  conceal  their  reverses  from  the 
world,  that  no  stain  might  rest  on 
the  honor  of  her  father.  At  his 
death  she  adopted  the  profession  of 
nurse,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
"  Sister  Clara,"  desiring  all  traces  of 
her  past  life  should  be  lost. 
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"But  why,"  cried  Constantin,  "did 
you  not  write  me  all  this  ?  Why  allow 
me  to  believe  you  so  false  ?  " 

"  I  hoped,"  she  replied  sadly,  "you 
would  not  believe  me,  your  faith  in 
me  would  be  so  strong.  I  could  not 
write  you  without  betraying  the 
weakness  of  my  father.  That  was 
impossible.  For  a  long  time  I  hoped 
you  would  come;  but  that  was  in 
vain. 

"And  now,"  she  added,  "the  past 
is  far  away.  I  have  buried  my  old 
life,  and  acquired  a  true  interest  in 
my  new  one.  You,  also,  have  a  new 
and  bright  future  before  you.  Per- 
haps we  may  not  meet  again;  but 
this  explanation  has  made  you 
calm." 

"  Not  meet  again  !  oh,  yes ! "  he 
exclaimed,  and  took  her  hand  be- 
tween his  thin  and  trembling  ones. 
She  withdrew  it,  and  hastened  away, 
in  more  agitation  than  she  dared  to 
betray. 

Constantin,  left  alone  in  the  gar- 
den, felt  a  wonderful  glow  of  strength 
and  hope.  He  even  attempted  to 
stand  up  and  walk,  for  the  first  time, 
unaided;  but  he  had  overestimated 
his  powers,  and  would  have  fallen, 
after  a  few  steps,  if  the  doctor,  who 
appeared  at  that  moment,  had  not 
caught  him. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you,"  he 
said,  "  I  think  you  are  quite  well 
enough  to  leave  this  place  ;  and  your 
recovery  will  be  far  more  rapid  among 
your  friends  than  here.  My  col- 
league is  here  now  with  his  carriage, 
and  will  take  you  to  the  station  in 
time  for  the  next  train." 

"  But,"  murmured  Constantin, 
aghast  at  the  suddenness  of  this. 

"  You    must    not   talk,"    said    the 

doctor ;    "  that  will  fatigue  you  :  and 

every  thing  will  be  arranged  for  you." 

So,  without  power  of  remonstrance, 


the  still  weak  and  unresisting  Con- 
stantin was  hurried  away  from  the 
hospital.  When  Clara  came  out  to 
tell  him  his  room  was  ready,  freshly 
aired,  to  receive  him,  she  found  his 
place  in  the  garden  empty. 

"He  is  gone,"  said  the  smiling 
physician,  coming  up  behind  her.  "I 
had  a  chance  to  send  him  home  ;  and 
it  was  by  far  the  best  thing  for  him." 

Gone  !  Clara  turned  away  for  one 
moment,  trembling,  but  had  soon 
regained  her  calm. 

X. 

MEANWHILE,  great  events  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  little  circle  of 
their  home-friends,  while  Clara  was 
anxiously  watching  by  the  bedside  of 
Constantin.  Dr.  Meinard,  by  chance, 
discovered  in  a  conversation  with 
Lucie,  that  she  had  long  ceased  to 
consider  herself  in  love  with  Constan- 
tin. The  sympathy  she  had  felt  for 
his  sufferings  had  misled  her,  on  the 
clay  after  listening  to  so  moving  a 
recital,  into  giving  Angelica  a  false 
idea.  The  impression  upon  her 
mind  had  been  brief.  She  was  now 
perfectly  indifferent  to  Constantin, 
except  as  his  friend's  friend.  This 
revelation  led  to  another  little  dis- 
covery :  Dr.  Meinard  confessed  that 
he  was  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
Lucie  did  not  resent  the  confession, 
and  they  fell  immediately  into  each 
other's  arms,  where  they  are  found  by 
Angelica.  Affairs  are  rather  hurried 
up,  as  is  usual  at  the  end  of  a  novel ; 
and  the  reader  is  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  Constantin,  when  he 
leaves  the  hospital,  returns  to  the 
married  home  of  Lucie  and  I>r. 
Meinard  in  their  new  and  charm- 
ingly arranged  menage. 

Sister  Clara  persevered  unto  the  end; 
but  when  "  the  siege  of  the  great 
citadel  was  raised"  (it  must  mean 
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Metz),  the  hospital  was  broken  up; 
the  remaining  patients  sent  home  to 
their  friends,  or  carried  into  the  city. 
She  now  broke  down  with  a  fever. 
The  kind  doctor  cared  for  her  until 
she  was  well  enough  to  be  moved, 
and  then,  after  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Meinard,  who  was  an  old  friend 
of  his,  sent  her  to  him.  Clara  was 
so  weak  from  the  fatigue  of  her  jour- 
ney, that  she  little  understood  what 
was  going  on.  She  found  herself  in  a 
charming  chamber,  in  a  new  house, 
embraced  by  Lucie,  beaming  and 
happy.  She  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  Lucie,  evidently  married,  was 
the  wife  of  Constantin.  This  idea 
was  confirmed  in  her  mind,  when,  on 
the  first  day  she  was  able  to  leave  her 


room,  the  first  person  she  met  in  the 
library,  coming  in  very  much  as  if  he 
was  at  home,  was  this  same  Constantin. 

It  had  to  be  explained.  It  was 
explained  by  Lucie,  Dr.  Meinard, 
and  Constantin.  Clara  made  very 
little  difficulty  in  accepting  her  des- 
tiny. She  consented  to  give  up  her 
"  calling,"  and  resume  her  name  of 
Cornelia,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
assumed  that  of  Constantin,  Count 
Horstaettin.  They  are  all  very 
happy. 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Meinard,  "there 
was  plenty  of  fire  in  the  sparks  of 
old  love  under  the  ashes :  under  the 
stormy  wrath  of  these  great  times, 
they  have  burst  out  into  the  flame  of 
new  delight." 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


BY  A  "MINISTER  AT  LARGE.' 


THE  fire  was  out ;  the  room  was  cold ; 
The  things  about  were  poor  and  old ; 
The  floor  was  bare,  though  neat  and  clean  j 
The  hand  of  care  was  plainly  seen, 
Making  the  best  of  the  meagre  store 
Left  unsold  from  days  of  yore. 

Over  the  mantle  a  picture  hung : 

The  central  figure  was  fair  and  young,  — 

A  mother,  holding  upon  her  knee 

A  darling  baby,  that  turned  to  see 

A  manly  face,  blue-eyed  and  mild, 

Looking  down  in  love  on  mother  and  child. 

That  baby  is  now  a  child  of  seven, 

She  is  fast  asleep  in  the  old  arm-chair ; 
The  father  for  years  has  been  in  heaven ; 

And  the  mother's  brown  and  glossy  hair 
Is  streaked  with  the  gray  of  early  sorrow : 

She  is  out  in  the  snow,  and  facing  the  wind, 
Hoping  some  bit  of  work  to  find, 

To  earn  the  bread  for  the  coming  morrow 

The  frost  on  the  panes  is  gathering  fast ; 
The  windows  clatter  beneath  the  blast ; 
The  twilight  darkens  the  chilly  room  • 
But  still  the  mother  does  not  come. 
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The  child  in  the  chair  still  quietly  sleeps  • 

And  over  her  face  a  sweet  smile  creeps 

As  the  Christmas  bell  from  a  neighboring  steeple 

Kings  out  its  call  to  the  waiting  people, 

To  come  and  keep  the  Christmas  Eve, 

And  gifts  from  the  Christmas-tree  receive. 

Each  note  of  that  sweet-toned  Christmas  bell 
Comes  to  the  ear  of  little  Nell 
Like  an  angel's  voice,  and  seems  to  sing, 
'  Coming,  coming,  on  golden  wing, 
A  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree  to  bring." 

Just  then  she  woke,  for  her  mother's  tread, 
Heavy  and  slow,  she  heard  on  the  stair : 

With  bounding  feet,  and  cheek  aglow, 
She  sprang  from  her  dreamy  cradle  chair, 

And  opened  the  door,  where  covered  with  snow 
Pale  and  chilled,  with  despairing  look, 
As  if  of  earth  and  heaven  forsook, 
The  mother  stood,  and  could  only  say, 
"  Dear  Nell,  after  trying  so  hard  all  day, 

I  have  neither  work  nor  bread." 


"  But  mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  little  Nell, 
" Somebody' o-  coming,  I  know  full  well; 
For  just  as  the  Christmas  bell  was  ringing, 
I  heard  an  angel  sweetly  singing, 
*  Coming,  coming,  on  golden  wing, 
A  gift  from  the  Christinas-tree  to  bring;' 
And,  mother,  the  angel's  face  so  fair, 
Looked  just  like  pa-pa  hanging  there : 

Do  you  think  that  he 

The  angel  can  be, 

Coming  to  bring  from  Christmas-tree 
Something  for  you  and  something  for  me?" 

"  Poor  child,  your  father  is  dead  and  gone; 
And  we  are  left  in  the  world  alone. 
Nobody  cares  for  the  perishing  poor, 
Though  the  wolf  of  hunger  be  at  the  door. 
The  bell  that  calls  to  the  Christmas-tree 
Rings  not  for  you,  rings  not  for  me ; 
We  have  not  a  crumb  in  the  house  to  eat: 
I've  fed  all  day  on  hope  and  sleet; 

But  my  hope  has  fled : 

I  wish  we  were  dead." 

"But  an  angel,  mother,  the  truth  must  tell; 
And  would  he  have  said  to  little  Nell, 
And  told  it,  too,  with  the  Christmas  bell, 
That  he  was  coming  to  you  and  me 
With  a  real  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree, 
If  he  didn't  mean  to  come  right  here, 
And  bring  us  something,  mother  dear  ?  " 

No  answer  to  this  the  mother  gave ; 

For  hunger  and  cold  and  weariness 

Had  struck  to  her  heart  a  chill  of  the  grave: 

Her  soul  was  in  frozen  dreariness. 


She  threw  her  waterproof  into  a  chair ; 
She  shook  the  snow  from  her  matted  hair. 
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Under  the  stove,  in  an  old  tin  bowl, 
Was  the  last  of  her  little  stock  of  coal. 

She  lighted  her  fire,  and  hit  by  bit, 

With  paper  and  chips,  she  tended  it ; 

But,  though  it  blazed,  the  terrible  chill 

Which  had  struck  to  her  heart  remained  there  still, 

The  chill  of  soul,  which  nought  can  move 

But  the  glow  and  warmth  of  human  love. 

"Get  warm,  my  child,  and  go  to  bed," 
In  dreary  tones  the  mother  said. 
"But  somebody's  coming,  mother  dear, 
Somebody' 's  coming  :  hark !  don't  you  hear?" 
And  holy  joy  her  pulses  stirred 
As  a  step  upon  the  stair  was  heard. 

A  tap  at  the  door.     "  I  told  you  so ! " 
Cried  Nell,  as  from  the  street  below 
A  woman  entered,  —  "  I  told  you  so  I 
The  angel  said  so ;  and  angels  know." 
The  stranger  shook  from  her  dress  the  snow, 
And  gayly  said  to  the  little  one,  "  No ! 

"  For  angels,  you  know,  have  wings ;  but  I 
Have  to  go  on  my  feet,  and  cannot  fly, 
Although  I  am  sure  it  would  be  very  nice 
To  fly  with  wings  on  a  night  like  this." 


Then  to  the  mother  the  angel  said, 
"  Let  me  tell  you  how  my  feet  were  led 
On  a  night  so  wild 
To  you  arid  your  child. 
A  little  while  since,  an  hour  or  more, 
As  I  went  to  my  home,  I  passed  your  door. 
I  saw  you  enter.     I  know  not  why, 
I  turned  to  look :  your  face  so  pale, 
Of  such  deep  anguish  told  the  tale, 
As  if  to  hope  you  had  said  *  Good-by !' 
Still  I  passed  on  ;  but  when  the  bell 
Rang  out,  its  peals  of  Christ  to  tell, 
A  voice  spoke  out  which  I  had  to  hear: 

'  Bear  to  the  needy  help  and  cheer, 

Herald  the  advent  of  the  holy 
By  caring  for  the  poor  arid  lowly.'  " 

On  the  table  white  and  neat, 
For  little  Nell  lay  bread  and  meat, 
Toothsome  cake,  and  comfit  sweet; 
For  the  mother's  thirsting  soul 
Words  that  bade  the  hot  tears  roll 
Down  the  white  and  shrunken  cheek,  — 
Such  angel  words  as  women  speak, 
When  a  message  from  above 
Sends  them  on  a  work  of  love. 

Then,  as  arose  the  angel  guest, 

Into  the  mother's  hand  she  pressed 

A  present  with  a  look  which  told 

Of  something  richer  far  than  gold. 

She  said,  "Good-night!  be  of  good  cheer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  never  fear; 

Remembering  it  is  the  night 

Reveals  the  stars  in  glory  bright,'* 
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A  holy  light  in  Nell's  face  shone: 

Soon  as  the  messenger  was  gone, 

She  sprang  upon  her  mother's  knee, 

And  clasped  her  neck  in  ecstasy. 

"Mother,  we  are  not  left  alone," 

She  said  in  sweet  and  tender  tone : 

"  Oh !  don't  you  think  it  was  father  dear? 

Or  may  be  it  was  the  Christ-child  good, 
Who  told  the  lady  to  seek  us  here, 

And  bring  us  help  and  food." 


"  God  knows,  my  child :  I  cannot  tell. 
But  when  on  the  stair  that  footstep  fell, 
I  thought  of  father,  coming  home, 
As  he  was  wont,  when  work  was  done ; 
And  when  she  looked  on  you  and  smiled, 
I  thought  of  Mary  and  her  child  ; 
Then,  when  she  turned  and  spoke  to  me, 
It  seemed  like  Jesus  on  the  sea, 
Hushing  the  stormy  waves  of  ill, 
Saying  to  me,  'Peace,  be  still.* 

0  Nell !  how  could  I  ever  have  said, 
'  I  wish  that  you  and  I  were  dead ! ' 
But  in  that  dark  of  blank  despair 

1  had  no  heart  for  hope  or  prayer. 
Not  till  the  human  angel  came 
Did  faith  and  hope  revive  again. 
Surely  the  Comforter  draws  nigh 
Through  tender  human  sympathy 
And  never  again  shall  thought  of  mine 
Distrust  the  Providence  divine." 


TRADES  UNIONS   AND  CO-OPERATION. 

BY   RICHARD    J.    HINTON. 

THE  LABOR  REFORM  MOVEMENT.  tainly  they  are  all  aspiring,  with  more 

or  less  distinctness  of  direction,  to  thfc 

THE    agitation    by    the    working-  constructive  phase.    A  further  indica- 

classes,  so  widely  spread  as  to  be  felt  tion  of  their  distinctive  character  may 

to  the   uttermost  bounds  of  modern  be  thus  made  :  — 

life  and  activity,  falls  naturally  into  First,  The  Trades  Unions  proper, 

three  distinctive  phases.     These  may  —  local,  state,  national,  federal,  and 

be   termed,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  international. 

the  Aggressive,  the  Ameliorative,  Second)  The  Co-operative  Associa- 
and  the  Constructive.  The  several  tions,  —  distribution  or  stores,  pro- 
movements  to  be  grouped  under  these  duction  or  workshops,  credit  or 
distinctions  are  by  no  means  so  banks,  industrial  partnership,  arbi- 
sharply  defined  as  to  make  it  easy  to  tration,  &c. 

arrange  them.     At  present    there  is  Third,  All   political  and  social  ef- 

scarcely  an   effort  made,  or  organ iza-  forts,    like   the    International  Work- 

tion  formed,  which  does  not  embody  ingmen's   Association,    as    originally 

something  of  all  the  phases;  and  cer-  projected;      the      several     socialistic 
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schools  and  philosophies ;  the  Paris 
Commune  itself;  the  distinctive 
American  movements,  such  as  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  Sovereigns 
of  Industry,  the  Advocates  of  Jus- 
tice, the  agitation  for  woman's  rights 
in  such  of  its  manifestations  as  relate 
to  industrial  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, the  Industrial  Congress  for- 
merly held  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
other  efforts  which  need  not  be  named 
here. 

TRADES    UNIONS. 

These  societies  are  both  protective 
and  beneficial  in  character.  They 
have  attained  their  best  and  largest 
development  in  Great  Britain,  where, 
though  they  number  not  over  a  mil- 
lion members,  they  are  yearly  exer- 
cising a  very  strong  influence  in 
shaping  political  policy,  and  enfor- 
cing reforms  of  a  radical  character. 
The  best  service  they  have  yet  ren- 
dered is  the  training  of  capable 
minds,  fitting  their  administrative 
chiefs  for  a  broader  leadership.  They 
have  already  compelled  recognition 
for  some  of  them ;  as  witness  the 
election  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Burt  the  secretary, 
of  the  Miners'  National  Union,  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Social  Sci- 
ence Congress,  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the 
annual  meetings  thereof,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  many  others,  —  movements 
which  count  the  leading  elements  of 
learning,  culture,  birth,  wealth,  and 
social  position  in  their  membership, — 
have  long  recognized  the  potency  of 
this  new  social,  economic  force,  by 
inviting  to  their  several  platforms  the 
acknowledged  representatives  thereof. 
Lloyd  Jones,  George  Potter,  Ho  wells, 
Mottershead,  Eccarius,  Applegarth, 
Joseph  Arch,  Newton,  and  a  score  of 


others,  are  all  recognized  as  men  of 
no  ordinary  force,  whether  as  writers, 
speakers,  or  organizers.  They  have 
all  come  to  prominence  through  their 
connections  with  the  trades  union- 
ism of  Great  Britain.  In  the  United 
States,  such  leaders  would  have 
long  ago  lost  their  distinctive  class 
character.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
true  of  the  immediate  future  is  ques- 
tionable, as  later  issues  are  becoming, 
in  the  sense  of  contest  and  collision, 
more  and  more  distinctively  class- 
issues.  Such  movements  make  lead- 
ers, and  retain  them  also. 

The  principle  of  combination  as 
asserted  in  trades  unions  is  latterly 
re-affirmed  by  the  organization  of 
Employers'  Unions  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing powers  of  the  trades  associa- 
tions, and,  in  some  cases,  to  resist  the 
tyrannical  use  of  new-found  power. 

In  Continental  Europe,  trades 
unions,  as  understood  and  organized 
in  Great  Britain,  have  but  just  be- 
gun to  assert  themselves.  Belgium, 
being  purely  an  industrial  country,  is 
the  most  forward.  There  is  a  vigor- 
ous entente  cordiale  between  English 
and  Belgium  labor  reformers  and 
unionists.  The  Belgium  trade  so- 
cieties are  estimated  at  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  members.  The 
"Internationale"  has  a  large  mem- 
bership there,  as  it  has  also  in  Spain, 
though  in  the  latter  country  its  ac- 
tivity is  less  narrow,  and  more  ag- 
gressive in  attacks  on  existing  social 
order.  Its  form  and  usefulness  is 
more  distinctly  that  of  the  trades 
union.  In  France,  there  are  not  a 
large  number  of  unions.  Agitation 
there  assumes,  as  a  rule,  the  aggres- 
sive, through  revolutionary  political 
effort,  or  the  ameliorative,  through  co- 
operative associations.  Elsewhere  in 
Europe,  the  aggressive  spirit  natu- 
rally takes  the  form  of  social  demo- 
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cratic  politics;  though,  since  the 
repeal  or  relaxation  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
of  the  penal  and  restrictive  laws 
against  trade  combinations,  there  has 
heen  an  active  movement  towards 
more  direct  and  limited  class  associa- 
tions. The  evidence  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  organized  strikes  which  have 
heen  a  marked  feature  of  the  record 
of  European  labor  during  two  or 
three  years  past. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is 
little  more  than  an  outward  sem- 
blance of  the  national  and  federal 
unions  which  form  so  distinctive 
a  feature  of  the  English  move- 
ment. But,  nevertheless,  trades 
unionism  proper  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  principal  centres  of  industrial 
life.  There  are  a  number  of  power- 
ful associations,  chief  among  which 
the  Miners'  National  Union,  whose 
membership  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
cannot  be  less  than  30,000.  It  is 
extending  itself  rapidly  in  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Missouri.  The  Knights 
of  St.  Crispin  (cord wain ers)  were 
formerly  the  most  powerful  union  in 
America.  It  has  decreased  very 
rapidly  within  the  past  four  years, 
until  in  New  England  it  is  practi- 
cally extinct.  There  are  fifteen 
lodges  in  New  York  City,  with  seve- 
ral thousand  members.  The  Cooper's 
Union  has  a  reported  membership 
of  20,000 ;  in  New  York,  there  are 
five  lodges  with  1,100  members. 
The  Iron  Moulders  have  over  200 
branches  and  about  17,000  members. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers have  172  branches,  and  a 
membership  of  at  least  10,000.  The 
Typographical  Union  has  about  120 
branches  and  6,500  members,  Union 
No.  6,  in  New  York  alone,  number- 
ing 2,700  members.  The  Bricklay- 


ers' Union  has  an  organized  member- 
ship of  at  least  17,000.  The  cigar- 
makers  have  had  about  12,000.  The 
blacksmiths  and  machinists  have 
about  27,000  members. 

The  Sons  of  Vulcan,  a  union  of 
puddlers  and  others  employed  in  iron- 
works, is  organized  locally  into  forges, 
of  which  there  about  a  hundred,  prin- 
cipally located  in  Pennsylvania, 
Troy,  Albany,  and  Rochester  in  New- 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  There 
are  several  secret  associations,  such 
as  the  Mechanical  Order  of  the 
Sun,  the  Order  of  American  Me- 
chanics, &c.,  which,  as  far  as  known, 
have  little  of  the  trades  union 
feature,  but  embody  ameliorative 
aims,  that,  in  some  respects,  are  more 
protective  in  character  than  those  of 
a  more  aggressive  type. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  before  the 
panic  of  last  year,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
unions,  independent  and  local,  or 
branches  of  the  larger  ones  named.  A 
large  number  have  gone  to  pieces ;  some 
of  them  from  the  inability  of  members 
to  meet  their  dues;  and  others,  like  the 
cigar-makers,  from  ill-advised  strikes. 
Among  the  unions  are  laborers,  brick- 
layers, brown  and  blue  stone  and 
granite  cutters,  plasterers,  painters, 
longshoremen,  carmen,  hat-finishers, 
tailors,  cutlers,  plumbers,  and  many 
others.  They  did  have  from  one  to 
eight  branches,  and  a  membership  of 
from  one  hundred  to  seven  thousand 
(in  the  Laborers'  Union).  The  total 
membership  was  then  estimated  at  over 
forty  thousand:  it  is  not  now  plnre-1 
at  over  one-half,  or  twenty  thou- 
sand. 

CO-OPERATION. 

In  this  country,  the  purely  ameliora- 
tive or  co-operative  phase  has  not 
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made  very  great  progress.  Necessity, 
however,  is  opening  the  way  to  the 
recognition  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple on  a!  much  broader  scale.  The 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  rapidly 
developing  this  in  their  direct  pur- 
chases of  supplies,  household  and  in- 
dustrial ;  in  their  movements  towards 
self-insurance,  fire  and  life;  and  in 
the  tendency,  already  visible,  towards 
the  combination  of  the  producer  and 
consumer.  Another  association,  mo- 
delled after  the  Grange,  and  aiming 
to  organize  the  artisan  and  mechanic 
producers,  known  as  the  "  Sovereigns 
of  Industry,"  is  making  considerable 
progress  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  number  over 
two  million  members  and  about 
twenty-three  thousand  local  granges. 
The  Sovereigns  of  Industry  have  six 
hundred  councils  organized,  and  a 
membership  of  eighty  thousand.  Of 
these  movements  full  details  will 
hereafter  be  given  in  these  pages. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the 
co-operative  store  system  has  reached 
great  proportions.  It  appears  that 
in  April,  1851,  at  the  first  British  Co- 
operative Congress,  held  at  Bury, 
eighty-three  stores  and  twenty  pro- 
ductive associations  were  reported  to 
be  in.  operation. 

Late  seturns  to  parliament,  though 
not  entirely  complete,  show,  that,  in 
1871,  the  capital  of  the  co-operative 
associations  amounted  to  £2,521,000, 
and  their  business  to  £9,439,471  per 
annum,  with  profits  to  the  amount  of 
£800,000,  or  nearly  thirty-two  per  cent 
on  the  capital.  The  success  of  the  retail 
stores  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
large  wholesale  co-operative  establish- 
ment in  Manchester,  from  which  they 
obtain  supplies.  The  wholesale  society 
has  a  capital  of  £140,000,  and  its  an- 
nual business  amounts  to  £1,250,000. 
During  the  last  eight  years  its  trade 


amounted  to  £4,000,000,  while  its 
bad  debts  for  the  entire  period  stand 
at  the  insignificant  sum  of  £200. 

Germany  and  Austria  are  covered 
with  a  network  of  co-operative  stores 
and  small  workshops.  The  German 
credit  banks,  organized  in  1854  by 
Schultze  Delitzsch,  have  become  world 
famous.  They  were  badly  affected  by 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  speculative 
mania  which  has  followed.  They  had  a 
working  capital  or  fund  of  about  seven- 
teen million  thalers,  and  a  much  larger 
amount  of  deposits.  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, the  former  especially,  have 
a  large  number  of  co-operative  stores 
and  credit  banks.  The  Italian  insti- 
tutions form  particularly  interesting 
experiments  in  the  effort  to  apply  the 
principle  of  association  to  the  economic 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  workers.  France  has 
initiated  and  carried  out  some  notable 
efforts  at  co-operative  production. 

England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
and  Italy  have  made  councils  of  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation,  either  by 
voluntary  effort  or  legal  enactment, 
part  of  their  public  policy.  They 
form  a  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
movement;  and  their  character  will  be 
duly  noted.  So,  also,  will  the  indus- 
trial partnerships  which  are  being 
attempted  here  and  elsewhere.  The 
movement  for  improved  apprentice- 
ship laws,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  &c.,  all  come  more 
directly  within  this  division,  though 
they  lead  by  close  steps  to  the  next. 

TRADE    AND    INDUSTRIAL    CON- 
GRESSES, &C. 

Under  this  head  will  be  grouped 
movements  which  look  to  the  con- 
structive or  re-constructive  division  of 
the  three  into  which  this  movement 
groups  itself.  All,  or  nearly  all,  those 
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placed  in  the  other  groups,  have  fea- 
tures which  belong  to  this.  The  spirit 
animating  them  all  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly aims  in  this  direction.  In  it 
there  is  not  only  political  but  social 
force  and  effort.  It  is  here,  then,  that 
production,  as  an  organized  force, 
conies  properly  to  take  the  place  of  the 
limited  term  "labor."  Production 
embraces  labor,  and  more.  It  includes 
capital,  —  accumulated  labor,  or  its  re- 
sults. It  contains  skill,  intelligence, 
administrative  ability  in  the  largest 
sense ;  in  fine,  takes  cognizance  of 
the  complex  machinery  of  an  indus- 
trial civilization,  and  endeavors,  some- 
what blindly  it  is  true,  in  the  organ- 
ized efforts  now  making,  to  find  that 
equitable  (not  equal)  law  of  distribu- 
tion which  somewhere  awaits  dis- 
covery and  right  application. 

The  Industrial  Congress  held  some 
months  since  at  Rochester  embodied 
in  its  platform  the  most  temperate  ex- 
pression yet  presented  of  the  political 
aod  legislative  demands  of  the  labor 
agitation, and  is  thus  worth  rioting  here. 

After  a  brief  preamble,  the  platform 
proposes,  — 

To  organize  all  productive  indus- 
tries; to  endeavor  to  secure  to  them  a 
more  "equal  share  of  the  wealth  they 
help  to  create ; "  asks  from  'govern- 
ments the  establishment  of  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics  ;  urges  co-operation  ; 
demands  that  the  public  lands  be  kept 
for  actual  settlement ;  asks  repeal  of 
laws  against  labor,  or  favoring  capital, 
and.  also,  for  laws  protecting  health 
in  mines  and  factories;  requiring 
legislation  to  compel  payment  of  labor 
at  stated  times,  and  in  lawful  money; 
enactment  of  a  general  labor  lien  law; 
abolishment  of  contract  system  of  con- 
vict labor  on  all  government  work; 


inauguration  of  public  and  free  mar- 
kets; favoring  cheap  transportation; 
legal  arbitration  in  place  of  strikes ; 
prohibition  of  Cooly  labor;  equitable 
apprenticeship  laws;  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor;  asking  for  a  circulating 
medium  based  on  the  national  faith 
and  resources,  and  issued  directly,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  circulating  medium 
of  the  necessary  flexibility,  to  be  re- 
ceivable for  all  demands,  public  or 
private. 

The  same  congress  provided  for  a 
committee  on  a  plan  of  organizing  all 
industrial  movements  in  an  annual 
congress,  —  a  step  towards  legislation 
and  government.  It  recommended 
compulsory  education ;  asked  for  the 
protection  of  children  of  tender  years 
against  labor  in  factories,  mines,  and 
field;  urged  that  the  profits  of  con- 
vict labor  should  be  applied,  after  self- 
support  is  obtained,  to  the  payment 
of  penal  fines,  support  of  convicts' 
families,  and  as  a  fund  for  convicts' 
use  on  liberation.  It  also  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  penal  colony. 
By  direct  resolutions,  the  3-65  per 
cent  interconvertible  bond  was  advo- 
cated as  the  measure  of  value  for  a 
national  currency  It  pledged  politi- 
cal support  to  those  only  who  sustain 
the  measures  presented  by  the  Indus- 
trial Congress.  Intemperance  was 
denounced.  A  committee  of  corre- 
spondence and  information  on  foreign 
trades  unions  was  formed.  All  in- 
dustrial organizations  not  distinctively 
trades  unions  were  invited  to  work 
with  the  movement  this  congress  rep- 
resented. Other  matters  of  impor- 
tant detail  appear  in  the  proceedings; 
but  these  show  the  comprelieii 
scope  and  purpose  that  animated  the 
congress. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  ACTRESS? 


BY   LUCRETIA   P.    HALE. 


SYLVIA  stood  looking  down  the  gar- 
den-walk, her  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  her  wh'ite  apron.  It  was  an  early 
day  in  spring;  and  she  had  been 
planting  her  sweet-peas  in  the  sunny 
border.  The  path  before  her  led  down 
through  the  garden  to  the  rocky  bank 
of  the  little  stream  that  went  on 
through  the  fields. 

What  a  peaceful  scene  it  was !  Far 
away  there  was  Uncle  Andrew  busy 
with  his  early  ploughing;  and  up 
through  the  still  air  came  the  sounds 
of  his  cheery  calls  to  his  oxen.  There 
were  bits  of  soft  grass  here  and  there 
in  the  sunny  nooks,  and  a  little  shim- 
mer of  green  blades  among  the  fur- 
rows. The  buds  were  swelling;  there 
was  almost  a  visible  motion  in  the 
hot  sun;  and  there  was  such  a  smell 
of  spring  in  the  air,  that  Sylvia  felt 
it  needed  but  a  few  such  days  to 
bring  out  the  cherry-blossoms,  and 
afterwards  the  deep  tints  of  the  ap- 
ple-blossoms;  and  then  all  summer 
would  come  hurrying  on,  with  its 
June  and  soft  hot  July,  all  too  fast. 

Another  summer  to  come  again, 
and  the  same  old  life  to  go  on  as 
before !  Trees  and  leaves  and  flowers 
and  insects  revelling  in  delight,  but 
all  of  them  bringing  just  what  last 
summer  brought  to  her,  —  sharp, 
pointed  piercings  of  agony,  bits  of 
memory  full  of  pain,  because  they 
were  only  memories  of  joy.  Why 
must  they  come  again? — June  days, 
July  with  the  same  richness  of  beauty, 
the  glow  of  the  sunset-skies,  the 
freshness  in  the  wide  fields,  the  sunny 
spots  in  the  woods,  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  the  smell  of  the  grape-blos- 


soms, the  happy  flow  of  the  stream 
below  the  garden  ?  The  insects 
would  buzz  as  joyously,  nay,  that 
same  old  bee  would  come  again,  as 
he  did  last  summer,  and  had  so  many 
summers,  buzzing  into  her  window  in 
the  morning,  losing  his  way  to  the 
honeysuckles. 

White  roses  again,  and  moonlights, 
and  sunny  noons,  and  great  red  glows 
in  the  west,  and  soft  warm  air  to  keep 
one  out  under  the  trees,  —  all  over 
again,  without  a  heart  to  enjoy  it, 
with  only  regret  and  longing.  And 
Sylvia  would  be  so  glad  to  enjoy !  — 
just  a  bit  of  sunlight  on  a  grassy 
bank,  a  floating  cloud  in  a  summer 
sky,  a  note  of  music  coming  out  of 
silence,  a  blade  of  grass  straying  up 
from  its  seed.  She  was  willing  to 
enjoy  any  thing:  she  delighted,  her- 
self, in  creating  happiness.  Once  it 
had  been  so  easy  to  be  happy  ! 

If  the  summer,  indeed,  would  but 
bring  only  these  dear  old  joys  !  If 
she  only  could  be  permitted  to  live 
over  past  happiness  in  the  deep  wood- 
walks,  or  else  forget  it  a  moment 
down  \yy  the  stream,  she  would  not 
mind  so  much  the  loss  of  that  old 
power  of  happiness. 

But  the  summer  would  bring  the 
same  old  throng  of  pleasure-seekers, 
just  as  it  did  two  years  ago,  with  not 
the  same  faces,  but  new  ones.  All 
these  would  go  buzzing  across  the 
fields,  and  fill  up  the  dear  old  spots 
in  the  woods,  and  push  into  the 
haunts  that  had  become  sacred  from 
that  one  summer. 

For  all  the  gay  party  of  that  sum- 
mer before  last  were  now  scattered. 
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That  summer  !  What  a  summer 
it  was  !  and  what  a  change  it  had 
brought  into  her  life!  Why  could 
not  they  have  staid  away?  —  Mrs. 
George  Arnold,  her  brother-in-law 
Philip,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  train 
of  admirers.  Before  then  Sylvia  had 
been  satisfied  with  her  one  ruling 
passion,  her  music,  —  her  winters 
with  her  father's  old  friends,  the 
Bergmanns,  who  had  taught  her  and 
Madeline  so  much,  and  who  had 
helped  their  musical  education ;  and 
her  summers  in  the  quiet  old  country- 
home,  where  even  Uncle  Andrew 
learned  to  love  to  hear  the  music  of 
their  voices. 

Yet  would  she  prefer  to  go  back 
to  that  life,  and  give  up  those  few 
days  of  exquisite  pleasure,  when  the 
power  of  life  seemed  to  be  exalted 
in  her  by  the  sense  of  being 
loved  ? 

It  had  all  been  swept  away  now. 
Her  own  sister  Madeline  had  gone 
among  the  rest,  —  Madeline,  who  had 
caused  all  her  sorrow,  —  her  own, 
her  only  sister!  She  might  not  have  ' 
grudged  her  all  those  gains  in  music 
for  which  she  went  to  Europe ;  though 
it  had  once  been  one  of  Sylvia's 
ambitions  to  pass  through  this  very 
training  that  Madeline  was  now  sub- 
mitting to,  and  that  Madeline  did  not 
care  for.  Madeline  thought  it  all  a 
bore.  She  had  considered  it  very 
good  fun  when  Mrs.  George  Arnold 
had  proposed  to  take  her  to  Europe, 
and  to  put  her  in  a  conservatoire ;  but 
she  loathed  the  drudgery  now:  so 
she  wrote  Sylvia. 

But  how  could  she  think  of  Made- 
line with  any  thing  but  sadness  ?  All 
their  lives  there  had  been  this  con- 
trast of  truth  and  falsehood  between 
them.  Could  Madeline  ever  under- 
stand Sylvia's  sincerity  or  her  depth 
of  feeling  ?  Could  Sylvia  ever  appre- 


ciate Madeline's  shallownes  and  un- 
truth ?  Could  any  one  ? 

For  Sylvia  could  not  yet  quite 
understand  what  was  the  cruel  wrong 
that  Madeline  had  inflicted  upon  her 
before  they  last  parted.  She  knew 
that  her  own  happiness  was  shattered; 
and  in  these  monotonous  days  she  had 
been  able  to  go  over  and  over  again 
with  the  past,  to  ask  why  it  was  that 
Philip  Arnold  had  suddenly  ceased  to 
trust  her. 

As  the  warm  air  brought  the  heavy 
freight  of  the  two  last  summers,  she 
stood  now  in  the  sun,  and  went  back 
again  over  those  old  scenes,  —  back  to 
the  pine-woods,  to  that  one  day.  It 
all  came  back  to  her,  was  nearer  to 
her  than  this  spring  morning,  than 
its  opening  buds. 

One  day  as  they  walked  through 
the  woods,  some  one  had  told  of  the 
death  of  a  young  actress. 

And  then  Mr.  Arnold  had  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  The  best  thing  for  her  to  do  was 
to  die.  Why  should  a  young  girl 
venture  upon  the  stage  ?  " 

Then  the  rest  of  the  party  went 
on,  and  Sylvia  took  up  the  word.  She 
remembered  it. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  all  this 
music  of  the  opera?"  she  had  ex- 
claimed, laughing.  "  Are  young  girls 
never  to  sing  it?  or  only  in  feeble 
quartettes,  by  a  piano,  in  a  stifled 
room  ?  And  what  does  one  voice,  or 
three,  or  four,  amount  to  without  the 
music  of  an  orchestra  ?  " 

"  I  don't  object  to  hearing  an  or- 
chestra," Mr.  Arnold  had  replied. 
But  suddenly  he  turned  to  Sylvia. 
"  You  have  no  thought  of  going  upon 
the  stage  yourself:  you  surely  would 
not  wish  to  do  so?"  Sylvia  was 
startled  and  disturbed  at  his  words. 
"  Why  should  not  I  do  so  ?  "  she  said 
earnestly,  her  face  flushing.  "For 
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what  purpose  all  this  study  of  mine,  all 
this  devotion  to  music  ?  Is  it  merely 
to  teach  little  children?  " 

"  But  you,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Arnold, 
—  "  would  you,  indeed,  think  to  go 
upon  the  stage  ?  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  speaking  of!  You  do  not 
know  what  it  is !  You  see  the  show 
and  the  illusion  in  front  of  the  stage. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  behind  the 
scenes?  " 

"Yes:  I  know  there  is  hard  work," 
said  Sylvia,  "  drudgery,  day  after  day, 
a  weary  repetition  that  must  drown  all 
impulse.  But  there  must  be  hard 
work  in  the  reaching  for  any  high 
object.  It  is  drudgery  to  those  who 
do  not  look  high  enough,  but  never 
to  the  true  artist ! " 

"You  are  talking  about  your  art," 
said  Mr.  Arnold  almost  contemptu- 
ously. "  Do  not  think  I  would  have 
you  think  lightly  of  that.  But  I  am 
speaking  of  the  contamination  of  the 
associates  you  would  meet  with.  No 
pure  woman  can  venture  to  go  upon 
the  stage,  the  very  act  debases  her." 

Sylvia  drew  back  a  little  haughtily. 

"I  cannot  see  that  music  must 
needs  be  so  debasing"  — 

Mr.  Arnold  interrupted  her.  "I 
do  not  say  that  it  need  be,  that  it 
must  be:  I  only  tell  you  of  what  is. 
You  cannot  know  it,  you  would  learn 
it  too  iate." 

"  I  think  you  speak  with  prejudice," 
said  Sylvia  with  some  calmness.  "  You 
speak  of  the  past.  Are  not  things  to 
be  better  with  the  stage  ?  Is  it  not 
the  one  thing  that  the  music  of  the 
future  is  to  do,  —  that  it  must  needs 
elevate  the  actor?  In  his  operas, 
Wagner  insists  that  every  thing  shall 
combine  to  carry  out  the  effect  of  the 
whole  grand  meaning  of  his  music, — 
every  thing,  from  each  note  in  the 
orchestra,  to  the  shades  of  the  prima 
donna's  dress.  If,  then,  the  music  is 


sufficiently  grand,  the  prima  donna's 
character  should  stand  as  high.  She 
cannot  otherwise  interpret  music  that 
is  noble." 

Mr.  Arnold  smiled  a  little  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"Will  you  recall  to  yourself  the 
subject  of  the  librettos  of  the  later 
modern  operas,  and  tell  me  what 
characters  you  find  so  grand  and 
noble? — 'La  Traviata,'  or  'La  Fa- 
vorite,' or  what  else  ?  " 

"I  find  the  music  grand,"  said 
Sylvia,  somewhat  wounded.  "  It  ex- 
presses passion,  sadness,  discord  with 
the  world  and  its  adventures.  The 
libretto  is  poor  and  weak ;  but  the 
singer  knows  only  the  feeling  she 
must  present  in  the  situation." 

"  But  don't  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Arnold  earnestl}^  "that  just  this 
discord  between  your  feeling  and  the 
situation  of  the  opera  is  precisely 
what  would  be  death  to  you  ?  You 
would  carry  there  your  enthusiasm, 
your  art ;  but  you  do  not  know  how 
little  you  would  find  in  sympathy 
with  it.  One  night  of  success,  or 
many,  following  one  upon  the  other, 
would  have  the  charm  of  intense 
excitement ;  but  how  could  you.  bear 
the  contrasts?  It  would  bring  sud- 
den death,  like  that  of  the  actress  we 
have  been  speaking  of  —  or,  as  your 
resolution  is  strong,  perhaps  you 
would  not  die :  you  would  live  for  a 
life  of  disappointments,  with  disgust 
mingled." 

Sylvia  turned  awaj^  and  there  came 
an  interruption  ;  and  ever  after  there 
were  interruptions.  Was  it  possible 
that  Mrs.  George  Arnold  and  Made- 
line had  conspired  for  these  ? 

She  went  over,  in  thought,  her 
defence  of  opera-singing.  She  blushed 
for  herself,  that  she  could  not  have 
spoken  better.  Why  not  have  told 
Mr.  Arnold,  that  her  father  himself 
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had  devoted  her  to  this  life  before  his 
death  ?  She  was  not  ashamed  of  it; 
and  her  old  friends,  the  Bergmanns, 
had  taught  her  it  might  be  possible 
to  preserve  her  own  dignity  and  yet 
become  a  stage-singer. 

But  she  never  had  a  chance  to  say 
this.  Why  was  it  that  she  never 
did  ?  And  that  very  last  time  she 
saw  Mr.  Arnold,  how  was  it  that  a 
word,  a  look,  of  Madeline's,  could  so 
have  influenced  him  ? 

And  then  again  she  went  to  the 
scene  of  this  last  meeting,  and  sat 
down  in  the  seat  in  the  arbor,  the 
sun  coining  through  the  trellis.  And 
she  remembered  the  morning  that  she 
had  hurried  down  the  garden,  with  her 
hands  full  of  sweet-peas,  to  wait  in 
the  arbor  for  the  rest  of  the  party  who 
were  to  come  for  a  walk. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  there.  He  had  heard 
her  voice,  but  waited  quietly  to  let  her 
come  in,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to 
watch  her  unconscious  motion.  She 
was  singing  as  she  came;  but  she 
stopped  when  she  saw  him,  her  eyes 
falling  before  his  glance,  as  she  stood. 
Yet  she  had  read  the  expression  of 
his  admiration  and  tenderness.  "Do 
not  go,"  he  said,  moving  forward  to 
detain  her.  "  I  have  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  to  explain  to  you  what  is  the 
life  I  should  wish  for  you."  Made- 
line's voice  interrupted  him,  — 

"  Come,  come,  Sylvia,  Mr.  Arnold  ! 
Eve^body  is  waiting  for  you  at  the 
gate,"  she  said,  breathless,  from  run- 
ning down  the  garden-path.  She 
stood  under  the  clustering  vines,  a 
lovely  color  in  her  cheeks,  a  sunny 
light  in  her  soft  eyes,  her  waving 
brown  hair  blown  back  into  a  golden 
aureola  above  her  head. 

"  I  do  believe,  Mr.  Arnold,  you  are 
talking  about  stage  still.  Do  you 
know  you  may  talk  and  talk  to 
Sylvia,  and  you  will  never  persuade 


her  but  what  she  knows  best  on  the 
subject.  Ever  since  we  were  children, 
she  has  determined  upon  this,  and 
taken  every  part,  from  Medea,  up  "  — 

"  I  can't  imagine  Miss  Sylvia  as 
an  actress,"  said  Mr.  Arnold  a  little 
stiffly,  showing  his  displeasure  at  the 
interruption. 

"Because  you  have  seen  her  only 
in  one  role"  said  Madeline,  coming 
nearer.  And  with  a  childish  laugh, 
as  though  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
were  saying,  "Is  it  not  so,  Sylvia 
mia  ?  In  the  Bergmann's  back-parlor, 
we  used  to  wonder  where  the  real 
Sylvia  was,  —  whether  the  simple 
Arnina,  or  the  less  ingenuous  Lu- 
crezia.  What  would  you  not  give, 
Mr.  Arnold,  to  see  her  in  'Semi- 
ramide'?" 

Mr.  Arnold  looked,  disturbed,  from 
the  face  of  one  sister  to  the  other. 

"I  assure  you  she  is  a  perfect 
actress,"  said  Madeline,  apparently 
forgetting  her  haste,  that  she  might 
discuss  the  question.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber, Sylvia,  how  you  imposed  upon 
Franz  Bergmann  ?  He  used  to  de- 
clare he  could  not  tell  us  apart.  He 
has  taken  her  for  me  many  a  time ; 
but  I  never  could  manage  to  take 
anybody  in,  in  Sylvia's  or  any  other 
part,  indeed." 

"  A  quality  scarcely  to  be  desired," 
said  Mr.  Arnold  impatiently.  "I 
was  not  speaking  with  Miss  Sylvia  in 
any  part :  I  was  making  my  addresses 
to  herself." 

Madeline  drew  back  a  little.  "  Ah, 
is  it  all  in  earnest?  Forgive  me ;  but 
I  have  had  to  be  pressed  in  so  many 
such  scenes,  —  nothing  more  than 
prompter,  scene-shifter:  Sylvia,  the 
heroine,  blushing,  withdraws  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  leaves.  How 
could  I  tell  that  now  I  should  be 
de  trop  in  the  denouement  ?  " 

"  Madeline,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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exclaimed  Sylvia,  detaining  her  sis- 
ter, "  this  is  quite  too  much  !  " 

Mr.  Arnold  looked  from  one  sister 
to  the  other,  as  Madeline  gave  him  a 
deprecating  glance,  and  a  light  blush 
came  over  her  cheeks.  Sylvia  caught 
the  questioning  expression  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  face,  nay,  even  heard  the  low 
words  that  dropped  from  his  lips,  — 

"  Which  is  the  actress  ?  " 

She  could  hear  no  more:  she  flung 
herself  between  the  two,  and  hurried 
away.  The  tone  of  sarcasm  rang  in 
her  ear  as  she  hastened  towards  the 
house ;  hut  she  was  not  to  be  left  alone 
yet.  She  met  some  of  the  party,  who 
insisted  upon  her  joining  them ;  but 
she  did  not  see  Mr.  Arnold  again. 
He  had  gone  a  little  distance  with 
them,  then  had  excused  himself,  and 
had  left  them. 

She  had  never  seen  him  since. 
Since  her  sister's  departure,  she  had 
never  heard  his  name.  She  had  be- 
gun to  fancy  that  the  few  weeks  of 
intimacy,  of  an  interest  she  had  never 
known  before,  could  be  wiped  out 
with  months  and  years  of  devotion 
to  the  art  of  which  she  thought  so 
much.  But  no:  it  was  all  there. 
And  still  the  bitter  words  rang  in 
her  ear. 

Back  again  they  came  with  the 
summer. 

But  her  revery  was  roused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  and  a  telegram  at 
once. 

One  of  the  same  long,  complaining 
letters  from  Madeline  ;  but  the  tele- 
gram, this  time,  gave  it  a  point ;  for 
the  message  needed  the  explanation 
of  the  postscript  to  the  letter,  which 
was  all  that  Sylvia  staid  to  read. 
Mrs.  Arnold  had  summoned  Madeline 
to  Paris  to  meet  the  director  of  a 
New  York  opera,  who  wanted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  that  had  suddenly  arisen  at 
the  end  of  the  season  in  his  troupe. 


"You  may  hear  of  my  coming  as 
soon  as  you  get  this  letter:"  so  it 
ended.  The  telegram  announced 
Madeline's  arrival  in  New  York : 
"  Come  to  me,  Sylvia,  this  very 
day." 

A  few  hours  after,  Sylvia  was  hur- 
rying to  the  station.  The  soft  spring 
day  had  met  with  a  change.  The  blue 
sky  was  hidden  with  clouds.  There 
was  a  chill  and  shiver  in  the  air. 
"The  summer  has  been  short," 
thought  Sylvia  to  herself  as  she 
pulled  her  wraps  about  her. 

The  Bergmanns  met  her  at  the 
station,  full  of  attention  and  delight 
at  the  thought  of  Madeline's  debut. 
"You  are  to  come  directly  to  our 
house,"  they  said :  "  Madeline  is  there, 
in  your  old  room."  Sylvia's  spirits 
rose  a  little  at  their  excitement,  their 
cordiality.  They  told  her  that  the 
opera  was  announced  for  to-morrow 
night.  There  had  been  one  rehearsal : 
there  was  to  be  another  to-morrow 
morning.  "  And  to-night  the  basso 
and  tenor  come  to  us  to  go  over  the 
trio  with  Madeline.  They  are  en- 
chanted with  her  voice." 

"  But  what  is  the  opera  ?  "  asked 
Sylvia. 

"  Lucrezia  Borgia: "  she  exclaimed. 
"  But  why  should  this  be  chosen  for 
her  first  appearance  ?  Why  not  some- 
thing newer,  more  adapted  to  her  ?  " 

"  Alas,  Orsini  is  the  favorite  part 
of  Mme.  Alberger  j  and  she  is,  in  fact, 
the  favorite  now.  Every  thing  is 
subject  to  her  rule,"  answered  old 
Mr.  Bergmann.  "  Madeline  cannot 
choose :  she  has  her  reputation  to 
make,  and  then  it  will  be  her  turn. 
It  is  well  for  her  that  it  is  something 
so  familiar  to  her." 

"  Mme.  Alberger  can  sing  nothing 
but  the  Brindisi,"  exclaimed  Franz 
Bergmann ;  "  and  so  we  have  to  be 
bored  with  constant  repetitions  of 
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'Lucrezia.'  When  Madeline  has  once 
had  a  success,  she  can  choose  her 
role." 

"Is  this  one  of  the  disagreeables 
that  Mr.  Arnold  foretold  to  me?" 
Sylvia  asked  herself. 

But  she  forgot  every  thing  in  meet- 
ing Madeline  again.  It  had  been 
their  first  separation ;  and  Madeline 
was  surely  more  full  of  feeling  and 
lovelier  than  ever.  Only  to-night  there 
was  a  feverish  glow  in  her  cheeks. 
Sylvia  shuddered  afr  her  sister's 
gayety. 

"  Is  not  this  too  much  for  you,  Mad- 
eline, landed  only  yesterday  ?  " 

"No,  I  like  it  better  to  have  it 
come  soon,  and  sooner  over,"  an- 
swered Madeline ;  "  and  you  must 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  with  me. 
Was  not  it  nice  of  the  Bergmanns 
to  let  us  come  here ;  for  I  have  learned 
to  loathe  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  pres- 
ence ?  How  I  shall  tell  you  all  some 
time  !  "  Madeline  would  not  stop  to 
explain  more  to  her  sister. 

"  Be  sure  and  watch  these  two 
men  that  are  to  come  here  to-night," 
she  went  on.  "  We  are  to  have,  over 
the  trio,  the  Bergmanns  for  accompa- 
niment :  Franz,  you  know,  leads  the 
orchestra  now,  at  the  opera.  Watch 
them  well.  I  can  tell  you  that  even 
I  am  enthusiastic  in  singing  with 
them,  their  voices  are  so  perfect,  so 
complete  the  whole  thing  is." 

Sylvia,  though  hurried  into  it,  felt 
directly  the  inspiration  of  Madeline's 
enthusiasm.  When  the  performers 
came,  they  insisted  upon  having  the 
"  morceau "  over  and  over  again : 
there  was  a  point  Franz  Bergmann 
wanted  to  correct  in  Madeline's  ren- 
dering. "  Let  Sylvia  try  it,"  said  she 
at  last.  "I  will  be  listener  a  while, 
and  can  tell  better  what  you  mean 
as  I  hear  the  whole  effect." 

Sylvia   willingly   took    Madeline's 


part.  As  her  sister  had  said,  she 
was  wonderfully  inspired  with  the 
magnetism  of  the  other  voices.  She 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  story, 
had  sung  often  in  this  terzetto  before, 
but  never  before  had  been  so  sup- 
ported ;  and  she  felt  as  if  her  voice 
were  being  led  out  at  the  call  of  the 
others. 

"Brava,  brava!"  they  cried  as  the 
last  notes  died  away.  "Ah,  if  Miss 
Madeline  could  bring  that  passion, 
that  strength,  into  her  voice ! "  ex- 
claimed the  stout  basso. 

"  Let  me  hear  it  again,"  said  Made- 
line :  "  I  am  beginning  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Bergmann  means." 

The  next  morning  Sylvia  accompa- 
nied her  sister  to  the  dress  rehearsal : 
they  went  together.  Madeline  seized 
Sylvia  in  her  arms  as  soon  as  she 
got  into  the  carriage.  "  Now,  Sylvia, 
at  the  rehearsal  look  at  me  closely, 
watch  where  I  stand,  notice  every 
word  that  the  stage-manager  tells 
me  about  my  part;  for,  Sylvia,  you 
must  take  that  part  to-night :  I  can- 
not do  it." 

"What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Sylvia :  "  are  you  mad  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  Madeline,"  said  her 
sister,  laughing  hysterically.  "  But  I 
cannot  take  this  part,  I  cannot  do  it: 
you  must  not  let  me,  Sylvia.  I  have 
never  told  you  yet,  I  have  tried  to 
spare  you ;  but  I  have  a  disease  upon 
my  lungs.  I  saw  a  doctor  in  Paris, 
who  tells  me  I  must  avoid  all  even- 
ing excitement.  I  must  not  go  upon 
the  stage,  I  shall  break  a  blood-vessel." 

"Madeline,"  said  Sylvia,  looking 
straight  into  her  sister's  face,  "ever 
since  we  were  children,  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  telling  me  stories  of 
your  own  invention,  that  I  was  to 
believe,  or  not.  as  I  chose.  Tell  me, 
is  this  one  of  them  ?  " 

Madeline    looked    back    into    her 
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eyes  :  "  Sylvia,  Sylvia  !  it  is  true  that 
I  shall  die  if  I  take  this  part  to- 
night." 

They  had  reached  the  theatre;  and 
the  stout  basso  was  at  the  door,  hur- 
rying them  out  of  the  carriage.  Re- 
spectfully he  led  Sylvia  in  behind  the 
scenes.  She  helped  her  sister  arrange 
the  mask  upon  her  face  for  the  first 
scene.  "  All  this  costume  will  fit 
you  as  well  as  it  does  me,"  Madeline 
whispered  to  Sylvia,  with  a  semblance 
of  gayety. 

Sylvia  did  watch  all  closely,  atten- 
tively. It  interested  her  deeply. 
Madeline  had  to  submit  to  sundry 
criticisms ;  but  her  mistakes  were 
received  with  lenity,  and  there  was 
something  winning  about  her  seem- 
ing helplessness,  that  prevented  any 
severe  blame.  "Too  innocent  look- 
ing for  a  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  said  the 
manager;  "but  we  will  set  you  for 
Lucia  some  other  time.  To-night 
belongs  to  Mme.  Alberger."  The  ter- 
zetto was  got  through  well.  "It  was 
all  better  than  Iexp3cted,"  said  Mad- 
eline as  they  left.  "  There  is  a  cer- 
tain inspiration  about  it  all,  and  in 
working  in  harness  this  way."  Syl- 
via felt  it  too.  "And,  Madeline,  you 
will  surely  take  the  part  to-night  ?  " 
she  urged.  But,  on  getting  home, 
Madeline  grew  more  firm,  more  ap- 
pealing. The  time  was  now  short ; 
for  Franz  Bergmann  insisted  upon 
Madeline's  practising  still  more  upon 
some  difficult  passages,  begging  Syl- 
via to  explain  his  intention  by  trying 
them  herself.  "  You  see,"  said  Mad- 
eline, as  they  returned  to  their  room, 
"  they  all  think  you  could  do  it  better 
than  I." 

"Madeline,  I  will  do  this,"  said 
Sylvia  at  last.  "  You  have  treated  me 
as  they  did  Joan  of  Arc.  You  put 
in  my  sight  only  my  own  old  armor 
that  from  my  childhood  I  have  liked 


to  put  on.  I  suppose  it  matters  little 
about  me.  If  it  will  save  your  life, 
Madeline,  I  will  do  this  thing." 

"You  cannot  tell,  you  will  know, 
some  time,  how  much  you  are  doing 
for  me,"  said  Madeline,  kissing  her 
sister  over  and  over  again.  "And 
how  proud  I  shall  be  of  you!" 

Madeline  stood  by  her  sister  behind 
the  scenes  till  the  moment  came  for 
going  upon  the  stage.  "I  shall  go 
hide  myself,"  she  said;  "but  your 
mask  and  domino  conceal  you.  I 
doubt  if  they  any  of  them  ever  find 
out  the  change." 

Sylvia  felt  dazed  :  the  tones  of  the 
overture  came  to  rouse  her  sud- 
denly. It  was  many  months  since 
she  had  heard  such  strains ;  and  their 
leader,  Franz,  was  inspired  with  the 
occasion.  She  had  spoken  to  no  one 
since  they  came.  The  other  actors 
were  busy  with  themselves.  Only  one 
of  the  managers  came  to  say  to  her  a 
few  encouraging  words.  She  scarcely 
knew  the  moment  when  she  was 
borne  in  upon  the  stage  in  her  gon- 
dola. Then  some  sudden  strains  of 
the  orchestra  roused  her :  she  seemed 
to  have  at  once  come  out  from  a 
world  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  of 
questionings  and  pain  and  anxiety, 
into  a  sea,  a  sea  of  music,  that 
wafted  her  along  upon  its  waves. 
When  the  time  came,  she  sent  out 
her  voice  gladly,  simply,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  thing  before  her  to  do  ;  and 
as  she  went  forward  from  the  back  pf 
the  stage,  and  eame  in  front  of  the 
crowded  audience,  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  personality  :  the  shim- 
mer of  the  lights  in  front  of  her  made 
a  misty  veil  that  hid  the  numerous 
faces  lifted  towards  her.  Between  was 
the  orchestra,  leading  her,helping  her ; 
Franz  Bergmann  himself  astonished 
and  awakened  by  the  wonderful  voice, 
that  swelled  out  with  an  earnestness 
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and  passion  lie  \vas  not  prepared  for. 
At  first  there  was  silence  and  wonder 
for  applause  at  the  close  of  the 
strains  with  which  she  began;  but 
afterwards  it  pressed,  clamorous,  into 
every  moment  where  it  could  make 
itself  heard.  Sylvia  went  on  from 
one  aria  to  another,  forgetting  every 
thing  but  her  own  delight  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  music,  her  delight 
in  her  own  voice,  as  forming  one  part 
of  this  wonderful  whole,  —  her  part, 
to  which  she  must  hold  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  chords  and  discords, 
bringing  it  into  harmony;  always 
feeling  the  sympathy  of  the  other 
instruments;  always  sustained  by 
them,  or  else  leading  them.  Even 
the  limits  of  the  baton  of  the  leader, 
and  the  words  of  the  prompter  before 
her,  seemed  only  like  stays  and  sup- 
ports, on  which  she  could  lean  while 
she  poured  out  her  voice,  whose 
power  and  richness  and  flexibility 
sne  now  herself  learned  for  the  first 
time,  as  she  sent  it  into  the  wide 
space  before  her.  What  delight  it 
was,  what  play,  to  find  out  now  its 
full  capacity,  now  that  it  was  at 
liberty  to  spend  itself!  She  scarcely 
felt  as  if  any  one  were  listening  to 
her.  Three  times,  indeed,  she  was 
called  back  to  repeat  her  "cow  e  bel- 
lo  ;  "  but  it  seemed  to  her  rather  as 
if  it  were  her  own  will  to  go  over  and 
over  again  with  the  exquisite  melody 
than  as  if  she  were  yielding  to  any 
appeal  from  without.  It  was  like  the 
fresh  gay  enjoyment  of  her  childhood, 
when  she  had  cried  out  with  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  early  violets  in  the 
meadows  :  it  was  a  happiness  in  her 
own  voice,  a  contentment  with  her 
own  power.  It  was  not  till  later  in 
the  scene,  when  drawing  a  little  to 
the  back  of  the  stage,  still  panting 
M'ith  excitement,  she  had  a  moment 
in  which  she  really  could  look  for- 
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ward.  She  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
large  audience,  the  great  assembly, 
an  eager  row  of  faces,  eyes  fix.'d 
upon  the  stage.  She  turned  her  own 
glance  carelessly  (for  yet  these  faces 
iiad  no  personality  for  her,  and  she 
did  not  yet  remember  where  she  was) 
from  one  side  of  the  theatre  to  the 
other,  till  suddenly,  out  from  the  sea 
of  faces,  she  became  conscious  of  one, 
of  one  glance  fixed  upon  her;  and 
far  away  she  seemed  even  to  read  its 
expression.  There  was  Philip  Arnold 
looking  at  her  fixedly,  as  though  he- 
were  trying  to  read  beneath,  her 
mask.  Piercingly,  and  in  one  mo- 
ment, she  seemed  to  see  his  wonder, 
scorn,  and  reproach.  She  grew  dizzy, 
and  felt  herself  ready  to  fall ;  but  at 
the  moment,  she  was  awakened  by  a 
voice  from  behind  the  scenes.  Lucrc- 
zia  had  been  discovered  by  her  vic- 
tims, and  must  defend  herself  against 
their  insult,  with  her  threats,  her 
appeal,  her  anguish.  Sylvia  re- 
covered herself  quickly,  or  rather  her 
role.  It  suited  her  now;  it  was  an 
outlet  to  her  feelings;  and  she  let  her- 
self be  drawn  forward,  to  mingle  her 
voice  in  the  grand  crash  of  changing 
chords,  from  chorus,  tenor,  and  con- 
tralto. 

Once  before,  she  had  told  the  Berg- 
manns  that  the  close  of  this  first  act 
of  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  had  seemed  to 
her  often  the  judgment-scene  of  the 
last  day,  —  the  summons  of  the  sinner 
in  the  presence  of  his  accusers,  when 
the  disembodied  spirit  meets,  face  to 
face,  the  reproaches  of  all  the  sins  of 
his  past  life.  One  after  another,  the 
several  voices  come  in  with  their 
complaint,  their  accusation  :  if  not, 
indeed,  personifying  the  spirits  of 
those  whom  he  lias  injured,  they  yet 
image  the  remorse  of  the  soul,  bring- 
ing up  the  several  acts  done  in  the 
past,  joining  in  with  the  tcrrihl 
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chorus  of  all  offended  saints  and 
angels. 

"  Maffeo  Orsini  son  io  !  "  sounded 
out  with  a  trumpet-tone.  It  seemed 
to  her  like  Philip  Arnold's  scornful 
voice,  reproaching  her  for  vanity,  for 
idle  forgetfulness  of  his  warning. 
The  other  voices  followed  in,  echoing 
the  same  cry.  She  flung  herself  into 
the  midst  of  the  tumult,  defending, 
appealing,  reproaching,  in  turn ; 
kneeling  to  Gennaro,  seizing  hold 
of  every  strain  of  music  as  it  came 
along,  as  if  thatrmust  needs  help  her. 
When,  at  last,  Lucrezia  was  thrust 
back  by  the  insulting  crowd,  and  the 
mask  was  torn  from  her,  and  the 
anguish  of  the  beautiful,  expressive 
face,  was  seen,  there  was  one  crash  of 
applause  from  the  audience,  not  only 
of  admiration  at  the  richness  and 
accuracy  of  the  voice,  but  in  sympathy 
with  the  passion  of  the  young  per- 
former. 

Behind  the  scenes  there  was  dear 
Mme.  Bergrnann  ready  to  take  her 
in  her  arms. 

"  You  cannot  go  on  again,  child,  you 
are  in  a  fever,"  she  said.  But  there, 
too,  was  the  head  manager,  prepared 
with  a  storm  at  the  deceit  which  he 
had  discovered  had  been  played  upon 
him,  but  conscious  of  the  wonderful 
success,  and  of  the  gain  that  would 
come  from  the  change.  By  his  side 
was  Mme.  Alberger.  In  her  con- 
fused brain,  Sylvia  seemed  to  hear 
the  hissing  of  a  serpent  near  her,  as 
the  contralto  was  breaking  out  in  un- 
disguised jealousy  against  "the  plot" 
the  two  sisters  had  entered  into  ;  not 
far  away  was  the  eager  basso ;  and 
in  the  background  a  dark  figure, 
whose  voice  gave  her  a  thrill,  who 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  keep  a  crowd 
away  from  her.  But  the  manager 
swept  back  Mme.  Bergmann,  every 
one  who  should  prevent  Sylvia  from 


preparing  for  the  next  scene.  She 
was  herself  ready  to  enter  upon  it ; 
for  she  longed  to  escape  this  outer  life. 
She  promised  the  manager  she  was 
strong  enough. 

She  would  hold  on  to  her  strength 
to  the  end;  and  she  did.  When 
she  was  lost  in  the  sea  of  music,  there 
was  no  difficulty.  Here  she  was  in 
her  element.  How  freely  she  moved 
about  the  stage  in  the  trio  with  the 
tenor  and  the  basso,  like  the  duchess 
indeed :  the  music  was  all  so  familiar 
to  her!  She  had  always  felt  the 
power  of  that  clear  tenor  voice  rising 
up  with  a  serene  melody  above  the 
tossed  by-play  between  the  soprano 
and  the  duke.  More  than  ever  it  all 
had  a  wonderful  meaning  to  her  now. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  plaything  flung 
between  this  heaven  and  hell,  beseech, 
ing  one,  then  another,  trying  to  save 
one,  then  imploring  the  other.  What 
an  infinite  delight  it  was,  for  once  in 
her  life,  to  express  this,  to  tell  it  all,  to 
ennoble  the  passion,  to  elevate  the 
music  itself!  When,  at  the  end  of 
the  scene,  she  flung  herself  against  the 
door  behind  which  she  had  caused 
Geunaro  to  escape,  as  she  turned 
with  triumphant  glance  towards  the 
duke,  she  found  herself  thinking  sud- 
denly, "  Philip  Arnold  must  under- 
stand now  what  I  meant  by  being 
above  my  part." 

Between  the  scenes  she  kept 
Mme.  Bergmann  closely  by  her. 
Madeline  was  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  in  a 
private  box,  they  told  her.  "We 
will  not  wait  for  her,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly to  Mrs.  Bergmann,  when  all 
was  over.  "  They  will  bring  her 
home."  After  she  had  reached  her 
room  again,  Mrs.  Bergmann  would 
not  leave  her.  "  You  are  feverish  :  let 
me  stay  by  you,"  she  begged. 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  said  Sylvia  gladly. 
"  Only  do  not  let  Madeline  come 
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to  me  to-night,  not  till  to-mor- 
row." 

All  night  she  tossed  with  fever,  and 
feverish  dreams,  and  talked  wildly 
with  Mrs.  Bergmann.  "  It  is  so  fool- 
ish!" she  said  once.  "I  was  just 
going  out  to  pick  a  few  of  the  sweet- 
peas  ;  and  I  only  planted  them  yes- 
terday. Was  it  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,  or  ever  so  many  summers 
ago?" 

She  spent  a  long  time  in  explana- 
tion to  Mr.  Arnold  of  just  how  it  was. 
She  could  not  make  him  understand, 
and  then  would  find  suddenly  he  was 
not  there.  Then  she  turned  to  Mrs. 
Bergmann,  and  said,  "No  matter, 
Madeline  will  explain  to  him;  she 
will  tell  him.  I  suppose  she  has  told 
him ;  only,  you  know  —  you  know  it 
will  be  one  of  her  stories ;  she  tells 
them  so  prettily  !  " 

"  You  want  rest,  poor  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Bergmann  once.  "It  was  all  too 
sudden." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  answered  Sylvia.  "  It 
is  one  of  the  contrasts  he  told  me  of, 
—  that  great,  intense  happiness  in 
success,  and  then  the  coming-back  to 
myself,  and  my  solitude  again.  But 
then  he  did  not  understand  what  I 
should  mean  by  success.  It  was  not 
all  that  clapping,  and  the  staring  of 
those  eyes:  it  was  floating  on  that 
sea  of  tears,  hovering  like  a  bird 
along  that  pure  air,  plunging  into 
those  depths  of  music.  But  he  did 
not  understand.  Only  now,  I  think 
he  does  understand ;  for  I  explained 
it  all  to  him  in  my  singing.  He  could 
not  reproach  me  after  hearing  that ; 
for  I  sang  it  all,  the  whole  story,  to 
him.  And,  when  Madeline  comes  in 
the  morning,  she  will  come  with  a 
message  from  him.  Let  her  come  to 
me  :  she  will  say  he  understands." 

Towards  morning  she  fell  asleep. 
She  was  awakened  by  her  sister's 


opening  the  door.  Madeline  came  in, 
fresh  like  a  white  lily,  dew-laden, 
lifting  itself  up  from  the  water  to 
meet  the  sun,  a  soft,  happy  expres- 
sion upon  her  face.  Sylvia  turned  to 
greet  her.  "0  Madeline  !  you  have 
come  to  tell  me  something." 

"Yes,  yes,  Sylvia;  to  tell  you  how 
you  have  saved  me,"  said  Madeline, 
yet  hesitating.  "  He  would  not  have 
married  me  if  I  had  gone  upon  the 
stage,  Sylvia  ;  but  now  "  — 

Sylvia  started  up.  "What  is  it, 
Madeline  ?  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

"  Last  night,"  stammered  Made- 
line, "Philip  Arnold  —  I  agreed  to 
marry  him.  But  the  Bergmanns  told 
me  I  was  not  to  come  in  till  this 
morning." 

"Not  last  night,"  repeated  Sylvia, 
rising  to  walk  towards  her  sister, 
who  moved  back  in  terror  at  some 
expression  in  Sylvia's  face.  "It 
must  have  been  before  last  night; 
for  surely  then  he  must  have  under- 
stood me.  No,  Madeline,  I  explained 
it  all  to  him.  He  heard  it :  he 
knew  what  I  meant.  You  must  be 
mistaken  in  saying  that  he  asked  you 
last  night  to  marry  him." 

Madeline's  silence  was  her  answer. 
Sylvia  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "  I 
am  so  confused  !  "  she  said.  "  You 
had  some  story  about  a  trouble,  some 
illness  of  yours ;  some  danger  to  the 
lungs,  was  it  ?  No,  Madeline,  you 
meant  the  heart." 

"  Oh,  yes !  the  heart,"  said  Made- 
line, laughing,  glad  to  give  some 
change  to  Sylvia's  tone.  "Sylvia, 
my  heart  would  have  broken  if  I 
had  been  forced  to  play  that  part, 
and  to  lose  Mr.  Arnold's  esteem." 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  was  think- 
ing," said  Sylvia  ;  "  and  that  is  what 
confused  me.  We  have  been  chan- 
ging parts  so  !  Last  night  you  had 
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the  heart-disease:  you  were  to  play 
Lucrezia.  But  you  see,  Madeline,  I 
took  your  part,  and  —  well,  I  play  it 
to  the  end." 

She  tried  to  draw  herself  up  to  her 
full  height ;  but  she  fell  forward. 
Madeline  screamed  for  help,  as  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  support  her 
sister.  Mine.  Bergmann  came  to  lift 
Sylvia  from  the  ground.  Her  hus- 
band, Franz,  were  there ;  and  some 
others,  among  them  Philip  Arnold, 
were  summoned  by  the  cries  of  agony 
that  came  to  them. 

They  lifted  her,  raised  her  droop- 
ing head.  All  care  was  useless. 

"  She  is  dead,  she  is  dead  ! "  Mme. 
Bergmann  exclaimed.  "  The  excite- 


ment was  all  too  great :  it  has  broken 
her  heart." 

Philip  Arnold  stood  by  Sylvia's 
side.  He  scarcely  ventured  to 
touch  her  cold  hand.  He  looked 
from  her  face  to  Madeline's.  Made- 
line shrunk  into  herself.  She  re- 
called suddenly  his  inquiring  glance 
that  summer  at  the  entrance  of  the 
arbor.  She  remembered  the  question 
that  rose  to  his  lips. 

He  was  himself  answering  it 
now. 

"  Do  you  see  a  pitying  smile  she 
has  upon  her  quiet  face  ?  "  he  said  at 
last  in  a  low  tone  to  Madeline.  "She 
has  reached  a  great  repose,  and  she  is 
pitying  us  now." 


ENCOMPASSED. 

THE  willow  standing  by  the  lake 
Eorever  strives  to  reach  the  sky, 
While  thirsty  roots  unerring  take 
Their  way  to  where  the  waters  lie : 
The  blue  below,  which  seeks  the  blue  above, 
Bears  trunk  and  limbs  upon  its  soaring  love. 

May  be  the  willow  once  has  sought 
That  all  its  growth  should  be  above, 
And  now  has  slowly  gained  a  thought 
Of  the  deep  unity  of  love, 
And  knows  that  what  its  groping  root  desires 
Is  that  to  which  its  life  on  high  aspires. 

0  lake  to  which  the  true  roots  go ! 

0  arch  divine,  high  o'er  the  crest ! 

Ye  are  but  one,  transfigured  so  ! 

Life  climbs  serene  from  good  to  best, 
Stately  and  tender,  firmly  stands  to  tell 
Love  nourishes  and  lifts  and  crowns  as  well. 


famintr. 


IN  face  of  the  universal  depression  of  trade  in  general  in  both  con- 
tinents, we  find  publishers  enterprising,  and  book  catalogues  full. 
And  although  the  year  is  not  in  any  sense  an  "  Annus  Mirabilis," 
and  certainly  cannot  challenge  regard  for  any  special  addition  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  world's  literature,  it  has  not  been  without 
literary  fruit  of  great  value.  We  reserve  for  a  month  our  more 
extended  sketch  of  its  literal}'  history,  preferring  now  to  call  the 
attention  of  readers  to  some  recent  books,  before  their  freshness  has 
passed.  


EDMUND  H.   SEARS.1 

THE  Preface  to  Dr.  Sears's  Ser- 
mons tells  us  that  they  "have  been 
selected  with  special  reference  to 
those  days  observed  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  commemoration  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory, and  to  the  Christian  life  and 
experience  which  grow  from  a  living 
apprehension  of  the  system  of  truth 
which  rests  upon  them."  Accordingly, 
we  find  sermons  for  All  Saints'  Day, 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
Whitsunday,  with  others  that  seem 
to  have  been  prepared  for  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Sunday  ministrations. 

The  sermons  are  not  doctrinal. 
The  author  takes  it  for  granted  that 
he  is  addressing  those  who  receive 
the  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  and 
assent  to  their  truth,  and  so  spends 
no  time  in  proving  them,  but  endeav- 
ors to  make  such  applications  of  them 
as  shall  enforce  the  spiritual  truths 

i  Sermons  and  Songs  of  the  Christian  Life. 
By  Edmund  II.  Sears,  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  Heart  of  Christ.  Boston  :  Noyes, 
Holmes,  and  Company. 


which  they  embody  and  have  relation 
to. 

They  are  not  in  any  sense  polemi- 
cal discourses.  The  author  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  his  denomina- 
tional relations,  but  has  sought  to 
contribute  to  denominational  life  in 
no  narrow  way,  but  by  grasping  and 
setting  forth  the  vital  truths  on 
which  it  depends  in  a  broad,  catholic 
spirit;  recognizing  that  Christianity 
is  something  that  cannot  be  limited 
by  the  boundaries  of  any  one  sect, 
but  embraces  all  sects.  He  justifies 
himself  by  saying,  "When  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  central  truths 
of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  sect 
merges  in  the  larger  conception  of 
the  Church  universal,  with  Christ  for 
its  living  head  and  daily  inspiration." 
He  believes  the  time  is  coming  for 
every  branch  of  the  Church  to  have  a 
larger  freedom  for  treating  and  iv-ud- 
justing  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
which  will  result,  "not  in  new  divis- 
ions, but  in  broader  and  warmer 
fellowship,  and  a  more  perfect  and 
comprehending  unity. 


Edmund  H.  Sears. 


The  sermons  are  characterized  by  a 
deep  spiritual  insight  and  a  poetic 
expression.  Tender  and  touching, 
often  eloquent,  they  reach  down  to 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul,  and 
soar  to  the  upmost  heights  of  spirit- 
ual attainment.  They  convince  of 
imperfection,  and  kindle  an  aspira- 
tion for  nobler  characters  and  better 
lives,  —  to  be  better  and  do  better. 
They  are  eminently  practical  ser- 
mons ;  for  they  create  a  higher 
standard  of  life,  and  stimulate  to 
greater  efforts.  Such  preaching  as 
is  here  contained  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  weak,  sentimental, 
and  sensational  style  that  is  in  favor 
now.  It  is  a  help  as  well  as  a 
warning :  it  both  "  allures  to  brighter 
worlds,  and  points  the  way." 

In  the  third  sermon,  on  the  Will- 
Power,  written  for  Lent,  it  is  shown 
how  the  gospel  operates  in  first  re- 
quiring its  recipients  to  surrender 
their  own  will,  and  then  making 
them  mighty  and  aggressive  through 
the  power  it  imparts  ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  will-power  is  discussed.  The 
writer  shows  that  a  man's  status  in 
life  is  determined  by  his  will ;  but  he 
distinguishes  between  will  and  wilful- 
ness,  and  says,  — 

"A  great  many  cases  of  martyrdom 
•which  men  praise,  and  which  have  gone 
into  the  calendar  of  saints,  will  be  found, 
I  think,  to  be  nothing  else  than  sheer  wil- 
f ulness.  No  Gethesemaiie  has  preceded 
their  Calvary,  no  descent  into  the  depths 
of  hnman  weakness  ;  and  therefore  they 
rise  no  higher  than  mere  bravery,  wilful 
endurance,  stoical  obstinacy,  and  dramatic 
virtue,  not  to  the  sublime  heights  where 
they  re-appear  in  the  clothings  of  Divine 
Omnipotence." 

Again:  "The  reason,  everywhere, 
why  virtue  is  so  feeble  is  because 
the  will  is  so  weak  and  wayward." 

The  whole  plan  of  Providence  is 
arranged  "  to  break  down  wilfulness, 


that  the  divine  wfll-power  may  take 
its  place  ;  and  to  this  end  sometimes 
he  smites  us  blow  after  blow,  before 
he  can  crush  it  down.  Sometimes  it 
takes  years  to  break  it;  and  some- 
times, like  an  anvil,  it  grows  harder 
under  the  strokes." 

From  the  Sermon  on  Calvary  we 
take  this  passage :  "  The  cross 
preaches  to  us  the  love  of  God  as 
a  personal  love,  the  depth  of  ruin 
into  which  man  is  plunged  by  sin, 
and  the  worth  and  grandeur  of  hu- 
man nature  in  its  unmeasured 
capacities  for  rising  or  falling,  for 
bliss  or  for  suffering." 

In  another  sermon  he  says,  "  Al- 
ways and  everywhere  the  life  that  is 
pure  and  heavenly  is  the  surrender 
of  that  which  is  lower  to  the  call 
and  the  needs  of  that  which  is  high- 
er, of  that  which  is  outer  and  more 
transient  to  that  which  is  essential 
and  eternal." 

The  sermon  entitled,  "Intercessions 
of  the  Spirit"  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
question  of  prayer.  Speaking  of 
the  classes  of  desires  which  arise  in 
the  human  heart,  and  find  utterance 
in  prayer,  he  says  there  are  petitions 
which  are  "  but  the  reach  ings-out  of 
the  selfhood  after  its  own  gratifica- 
tions. These  God  has  not  pledged 
himself  always  to  fulfil.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  crosses  them,  denies 
them,  mortifies  them,  sometimes  en- 
tirely subdues  and  overcomes  them. 
These  are  not  his  voice  in  us." 

But  the  sermons  which  will  do 
most  good,  and  prove  most  helpful, 
from  their  application  to  every-day 
life  and  surroundings,  are  those  en- 
titled, "  Treading  the  Wine-press," 
the  "Universal  Kedemption,"  and 
the  "  Box  of  Ointment." 

Does  not  this  passage  embody  a 
part  of  every  one's  experience  ?  — 
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"Not  a  hearthstone  shall  you  find  on 
which  some  shadow  has  not  fallen,  or  is 
about  to  fall.  Further  than  this,  you  will 
probably  find  ifchat  there  are  few  households 
which  do  not  cherish  some  sorrow  not 
known  to  the  world;  who  have  not  some 
trial  which  is  their  peculiar  messenger,  and 
which  they  do  not  talk  about,  except 
among  themselves;  some  hope  that  has 
been  blasted;  some  expectation  dashed 
down;  some  wrong,  real  or  supposed, 
which  some  member  of  the  household  has 
suffered;  trembling  anxieties  lest  that 
other  member  will  not  succeed;  trials  from 
the  peculiar  temperament  of  somebody  in 
the  house,  or  some  environment  that 
touches  it  sharply  from  without;  some 
thorn  in  the  flesh;  some  physical  disability 
that  cripples  our  energies  when  we  want 
to  use  them  the  most;  some  spot  in  the 
house  where  Death  has  left  his  track,  or 
painful  listenings  to  hear  his  stealthy  foot- 
steps coining  on." 

The  same  sermon  enforces  the  idea 
that  each  man  has  his  own  separate 
struggle,  because  God  seeks  from  our 
diversified  experience  to  draw  out 
every  variety  of  the  graces  and  vir- 
tues. Further :  each  private  trial  is 
meant  to  be  a  secret  tie,  binding  the 
sufferer  more  closely  and  indissolubly 
to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  "Universal  Kedemption"  con- 
tains a  noble  plea  for  the  brute  crea- 
tion. "Cruelty,"  he  says,  "is  the 
worst  of  all  the  vices."  Christianity's 
first  achievement  was  to  rescue  the 
many  from  the  cruelties  of  the  few. 
But  mere  than  the  human,  the  ani- 
mal creation  needed  and  needs  de- 
liverance. Oriental  superstition  has 
produced  a  greater  consideration  for 
them  than  they  have  ever  received 
under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
All  insensate  and  inanimate  things 
must  also  be  made  partakers  of  the 
redemption.  Man's  redemption  be- 
comes "the  redemption  of'  all  the 
creatures  over  which  he  has  domin- 
ion, and  the  redemption  of  Nature 
from  the  curse  that  lay  upon  it,  for 
the  curse  is  primarily  in  himself." 
Dr.  Sears  has  followed  each  sermon, 


as  it  is  naturally  followed  in  Christian 
worship,  with  a  hymn  or  other  tyric, 
which  is  intended,  in  a  measure,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  the  sentiment  it 
enshrines.  Some  of  these  poems  have 
been  published  before,  and  are  already 
familiar ;  others  appear  for  the  first 
time ;  one  or  two  are  from  other 
hands.  None  of  them  seem  to  us 
equal  to  the  two  Christmas  hymns 
which  have  given  the  writer  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet ;  but  some  are  very 
touching  in  sentiment,  and  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  thoughtful 
reader.  H.  F.  J. 


NINETY-THREES 

IT  is  a  pity  that  this  translated 
work  could  not  have  been  made  by 
an  abler  hand.  As  a  mere  literal 
reproduction  of  the  author's  sentences, 
it  is  accurate  enough,  though  it  occa- 
sionally fails  even  in  this.  But  the 
translator  is  merely  a  tolerably  good 
job-workman.  All  the  delicate  force, 
all  the  almost  convulsive  energy, 
that  Victor  Hugo  is  master  of,  dis- 
appear in  the  translation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  devices  of  arrange- 
ment and  division,  the  paragraphs 
of  half  a  line,  the  chapters  of  half  a 
page,  which  in  the  original  are  used 
with  so  much  freedom,  are  reproduced 
with  painful  fidelity.  In  French, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  language,  and 
almost  universal  custom,  authorize 
these  tricks  of  effect,  they  are  bear- 
able ;  but,  when  transformed  bodily  to 
an  English  book,  they  are  ridiculous 
and  tiresome. 

The  story  itself  we  regard  as  a 
failure.  It  must  be  described  as  an 
historical  novel.  But  as  a  novel  it 
is  a  string  of  ill-connected  incidents, 
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and,  as  a  history,  a  series  of  distorted, 
over-colored,  disjointed  pictures.  The 
scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  La  Vendee; 
and  the  devotion  of  the  peasants  to  a 
man  or  a  family  is  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  devotion  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Republic  to  an  idea.  The  extreme 
vagueness  and  jerkiness  of  the  narra- 
tive prevent  one  from  getting  any 
connected  notion  of  the  manner  or 
result  of  the  civil  war  which  raged 
then,  or  even  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  story  reach 
their  fate.  What  impresses  the 
reader  most  is  the  extreme  blood- 
thirstiness  which  characterizes  the 
Royalist,  and  even  more  the  Republi- 
can faction.  Victor  Hugo  writes  so 
much  as  the  deus  exmachina,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  out  his  real  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  what  he  describes ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
delight  with  which  he  gloats  over 
mere  blood-spilling,  the  gusto  with 
which  he  rolls  under  his  tongue 
the  most  atrocious  political  assassina- 
tions. 

Victor  Hugo's  sublimity  and  in- 
tensity are  always  terribly  near  the 
line  which  separates  them  from  the 
ridiculous.  In  this  book,  in  two 
marked  instances  at  least,  he  has 
tumbled  completely  over  the  line. 
The  first  instance  is  his  description 
of  the  breaking  loose  of  a  cannonade 
on  board  a  corvette,  in  a  heavy  sea, 
and  what  he  calls  the  "  conflict  "  be- 
tween the  gun  and  a  gunner.  To 
English  or  American  writers,  there  is 
something  inconceivable  in  the  igno- 
rance of  the  average  Frenchman  in 
sea-matters  Victor  Hugo  had  picked 
up  somewhere  that  a  gun  loose  at 
sea  was  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  he 
has  made  an  epic  contest  between 
mind  and  matter  out  of  the  incident. 
It  is  a  most  sublimely  ridiculous  piece 
of  writing.  Two  whole  chapters  are 


devoted  to  the  description.  Five 
men  are  cut  to  pieces,  ten  guns  dis- 
mounted, the  ves'sel  stove  at  stem 
and  stem,  as  well  as  on  both  sides,  by 
the  wild  leaps  of  this  new  monster, 
in  comparison  to  which  the  sea  mon- 
ster of  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea"  is  a 
mere  kitten.  As  the  author  puts  it : 
"You  can  make  a  mastiff  hear  reason, 
astound  a  boar,  frighten  a  tiger, 
soften  a  lion;  but  there  is  no  resource 
with  that  monster,  a  cannon  let  loose. 
You  cannot  kill  it,  it  is  dead :  at  the 
same  time  it  lives,  —  it  lives  with  a 
sinister  life  bestowed  on  it  by  Iniin- 
ity." 

You  cannot  parody  such  writing. 
The  extreme  of  absurdity  is  already 
reached.  When  the  vocabulary  of 
grandeur  and  pathos  is  exhausted  in 
an  effort  like  this,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  said  of  revolutions  and 
the  upsetting  of  empires.  Yet,  to 
feel  to  the  full  the  real  meaning  of 
"Ninety-Three,"  we  must  follow  the 
author  to  Paris  and  the  Convention. 
Here  one  sees  most  clearly  how 
much  this  book  is  intended  to  be  an 
epic  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  largely 
an  attempt  to  do  in  French  what 
Carlyle  has  done  in  English. 

Book  the  Third,  devoted  entirely 
to  a  glorification  of  the  Convention, 
begins,  — 

"  We  approach  the  grand  summit. 
Behold  the  Convention  !  The  gaze 
grows  steady  in  the  presence  of  this 
height.  Never  has  a  more  lofty 
spectacle  appeared  on  the  horizon  of" 
mankind.  There  is  one  Himalaya; 
and  there  is  one  Convention."  It  is 
in  these  chapters  that  the  ludicrous 
vanity  and  the  atrocious  sans  culotte- 
ism  of  the  author  show  forth  most 
clearly,  and  his  awestruck  veneration 
for  the  miserable  wretches,  who,  one 
after  another,  raved  from  their 
Tribune  for  liberty  and  fraternity, 
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while     enthroning     prostitutes,     and 
guillotining  milliners. 

Almost  every  one,  certainly  all 
Americans,  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
glorious  work  which  the  Revolution 
accomplished,  and  the  terrible  ma- 
terial with  which  it  had  to  work. 
But  students  of  history  do  not  choose 
to  have  grandeur  of  the  ends  obscure 
to  men's  ejres  the  littleness  and  the 
baseness  of  the  means.  Carlyle  cer- 
tainly got  all  the  poetry  and  all  the 
sublimity  that  could  be  go,t  out  of 
the  antics  of  the  drunken  Parisian 
mob,  and  the  struggles  of  a  fanatic, 
blood-thirsty,  mob-ridden  convention 
towards  liberty.  The  world  paid  a 
fearful  price  for  the  deliverance  of 
France  from  feudal  bondage.  We 
are  not  to  forget  the  price  in  the 
result.  When  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in 
1874,  begins  to  dance  a  carmagnole 
before  us,  and  commands  us  to  wor- 
ship Jean  Jacques  and  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  Marat  and  the  guillotine, 
as  good  and  great  in  themselves,  we 
have  a  right  to  object.  The  oblivion 
of  time  should  at  least  cover  the 
carrion  of  history.  T. 


CESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.1 

SCHOOL-EDITIONS  of  Caesar  are 
almost  numberless.  This  edition  an- 
swers a  demand,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  superior  to  its  numerous 
predecessors.  The  map  of  Gaul,  and 
the  introductory  Life  of  Caesar,  which 
it  contains,  are  alone  enough  to  give 
it  a  distinct  value.  There  is  also  ap- 
pended a  vocabulary  prepared  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Pennell  of  ' Phillips  (Exeter) 
Academy,  which  seems  to  be  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  executed. 

The  editorial  work  of  the  edition  is 

i  Cesar's  Gallic  War.  Four  Books.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  and  W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  B.  Greenough. 
Bostou :  Giiui  Brothers,  1874. 


accurate  and  scholarly;  and  much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  place  before 
the  student  the  latest  results  of 
modern  scholarship.  The  edition 
has,  of  course,  the  obvious  objection 
of  being  one  of  a  series  of  text- books 
by  the  same  authors.  The  references 
iii  the  notes  are  exclusively  to  the 
authors'  Latin  Grammar.  However 
good  any  grammar  may  be,  the 
danger  of  implanting  in  the  school- 
boy mind  the  notion  that  somebody's 
Latin  grammar  was  written  first,  and 
the  language  then  modelled  on  it,  is 
fearfully  increased  by  the  use  of  a 
series  of  books,  all  referring  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  back  to  some 
original  authority. 

The  notes,  though  valuable  as  far 
as  they  go,  are  neither  full  nor  ele- 
mentary enough  for  their  purpose, 
A  vast  deal  too  much  space  is  given 
to  the  discussion  and  explanation  of 
verb  syntax,  —  a  subject,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  treated  without  the 
introduction  of  metaphysics.  Of 
course,  the  force  and  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive, and  its  relation  with  the 
Greek  optative  in  indirect  discourse 
and  in  conditions,  are  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  extremely  interesting  to 
Latin  scholars.'  But  all  this  shoots 
completely  over  the  schoolboy  mind. 
What  he  demands  is  the  simplest 
statement  of  the  most  concrete  facts, 
in  a  form  most  easy  to  remember. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
dawning  of  intelligence,  every  teacher 
knows  that  the  boy  mind  will  grasp, 
understand,  and  retain  a  hundred 
isolated  facts  easier  than  it  can  a 
single  abstract  principle  which  must 
be  modified  and  adjusted  to  cover  the 
hundred  facts.  The  generalizing  fac- 
ulties, in  the  large  sense,  are  devel- 
oped late  in  the  mind;  and  attempts 
to  force  them  only  result  in  confus- 
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ing  the  facts  from  which  the  general- 
ization is  made,  without  any  increased 
grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

The  scholarship  of  this  Caesar  is 
high  above  such  job-work  as  Hark- 
ness's  or  Andrews'  edition ;  and, 
although  the  notes  are  defective  in 
elementary  facts  and  explanations, 
such  notes  as  there  are  can  be  relied 
on  ;  and  the  translations  that  are 
given  are  accurate  and  elegant.  The 
type  throughout  is  clear,  the  matter 
well  arranged,  and  the  vocabulary  is 
well  printed. 


DEUTSCHE    KUNDSCHAU.1 

AN  attractive  new  German  peri- 
odical has  made  its  appearance,  with 
October  of  this  year,  which  proposes 
to  represent  the  intellectual  life  of 
Germany. 

It  is  fortunate  in  its  title,  which 
is  a  successful  invention ;  for  the 
word  "  Rundschau "  is  a  word  of 
wider  and  more  significant  meaning 
than  our  "  Review,"  which  is  but  a 
poor  substitute,  as  it  suggests  only  a 
look  Upon  the  past.  This  difficulty 
we  have  attempted  to  avoid  with  our 
own  title  of  "  Old  and  New,"  which 
takes  from  us  all  restrictions.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  if  our 
language  could  supply  a  word  that 
should  express  the  "  Around-Look  " 
that  is  implied  by  the  newly-coined 
word  "  Rundschau" 

The  first  number  of  this  periodical 
contains  an  interesting  variety  of 
articles.  There  are  two  stories,  one 
by  Auerbach,  one  by  Theodor  Storm, 
which  show  that  the  editors  will  not 
be  afraid  to  introduce  the  lighter 
elements  of  literature.  A  pleasant 
article  contains  some  correspondence 

1  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von 
Julius  Rodenberg.  Heft  1.  October,  1874,  Berlin. 
Boston:  Schoenkof  &  Moeller. 


and  talk  of  Kaulbach  with  his  friend 
Edward  Schiiller,  which  give  a  pleas- 
ant impression  of  the  healthy,  hearty 
organization  of  the  famous  artist. 
Besides  these,  there  is  an  article  upon 
the  Division  of  Poland,  suggested  by 
the  recent  work  of  Adolf  Beer,  and  a 
study  of  Botanical  Problems  by  Prof. 
Cohn. 

Then  there  is  a  political  Rund- 
schau and  a  literary  Rundschau, 
with  interesting  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  theatre  and  music  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 

The  proprietors  disavow  any  inten- 
tion to  make  of  this  magazine  any 
thing  one-sided  or  narrow  in  claim- 
ing to  be  a  German  Rundschau. 
It  proposes  to  take  a  liberal  view  of 
literary  events,  but  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  the  results 
of  literature  in  Germany,  of  which 
the  daily  papers  and  illustrated  maga- 
zines cannot  present  so  wide  a  view. 

In  its  form  and  external  appear- 
ance, the  German  monthly  reminds 
us  of  the  favorite  "Revue  des  deux 
Mondes"  But  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  compare  yet  this  younger  com- 
petitor with  its  older  model.  If  it 
can  succeed  in  reaching  the  style  of 
the  French  writers,  who  have  such 
an  especial  felicity  in  flinging  a  charm 
over  whatever  subject  they  discuss,  it 
will  always  find  its  place,  month  after 
month,  by  the  side  of  the  "Revue 
des  deux  Mondes"  The  rivalry  will 
be  taken  into  another  field  from  that 
of  Sedan,  and  the  contest  will  be 
more  difficult.  It  requires  an  especial 
gift  to  bring  into  a  short  essay  all 
the  facts  and  the  different  points  that 
the  author  wants  to  bring  forward. 
If  he  is  too  concise,  he  is  dull :  on  the 
other  hand,  he  dreads  to  make  his 
article  too  frothy.  The  German 
novelist  has,  heretofore,  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  cutting  down  his  stories  to 
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three  volumes ;  and  it  will  be  a  happy 
experience  to  cut  them  down  to  suit 
the  pages  of  a  monthly  periodical. 

We  shall  gladly  welcome,  then,  the 
future  numbers  of  this  monthly,  with 
its  promise  of  variety  and  interest ; 
and  we  believe  it  will  find  many 
readers  in  this  country. 

LLOYD  DALAN. 

IT  is  quite  proper  that  mammas 
and  elder  sisters  should  read  the  chil- 
dren's books  first,  to  see  that  no 
questionable  morality,  theology,  or 
language  is  subscribed  to;  but  fora 
good  honest,  impartial  critic,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  boy  or  girl  of  average 
brightness  of  about  the  age  for  which 
the  book  is  written  :  what  they  in- 
dorse is  pretty  sure  to  become  pop- 
ular. It  is  quite  true  that  big  folks 
are  always  interested  in  a  first-rate 
book  for  little  folks;  but  the  converse 
is  not  always  true. 

We  read  Lloyd  Dalan *  not  only 
with  interest,  which  never  flagged  to 
the  very  end,  but  —  hardened  as  we 
call  ourselves,  after  many  a  score  of 
so-called  pathetic  tales — with  tears  of 
genuine  emotion  at  the  chapter  that 
should  be  entitled  apotheosis :  so  true 
is  it  that  a  "  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  Yet  the  book 
is  not  a  sad  book,  but  a  bright,  fresh, 
wholesome  book,  with  no  preternatu- 
rally  perfect  earthly  angels,  who  al- 
ways suggest  and  usually  achieve 
early  translation  :  it  is  a  story  about 
boys  and  girls  whose  counterparts 
we  can  any  of  us  name.  Lloyd  him- 
self is  as  lovable  as  a  breezy,  fun -lov- 
ing, honest-hearted  boy  of  seventeen 
should  be.  with  faults  of  temper  and 
failures  indeed,  but  striving  for  the 
true  and  the  right,  and  in  the  end 
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achieving  it.  Lu  Manning  is  as 
natural  and  interesting:  her  very 
impetuosity  is  a  part  of  her  large, 
warm,  loving  nature.  We  sympathize 
with  her  struggle  and  her  victory  fur 
more  than  with  Magdalen,  whose 
character  seems  the  only  salient  im- 
perfection in  the  book.  She  is  too 
deliberately  wicked  and  selfish  for 
one  so  young,  reared,  too,  in  the  same 
household  with  Fritz  and  Will.  But 
perhaps  our  views  of  child-life  and 
child-motives  are  influenced  by  want 
of  training  in  evangelical  principles 
as  to  total  depravity.  The  fault  is 
not  uncommon  in  a  young  writer 
who  desires  strong  contrast  for  dra- 
matic effect ;  but  it  savors  a  little  of  the 
sensational ;  and  we  think  the  author's 
own  good  taste  would  save  her  from 
a  similar  mistake.  Of  course,  in  the 
end  Magdalen  is  forgiven  ;  but  the 
road  thither  is  a  very  sad  one. 
The  conversations  are  bright,  and 
sound  genuine,  with  an  earnest  tone 
running  through  all  the  fun  and  non- 
sense ;  so  that  the  seriousness  in  the 
trying,  perilous  situation  in  Anemone 
Grotto  has  nothing  forced  or  unnatural 
in  it.  The  "aborigines"  are  well 
drawn;  and  the  pen  that  sketched 
Uncle  Titus  will  one  day  do  something 
to  be  remembered  on  a  larger  scale. 

Better  than  our  recommendation, 
however,  is  the  indorsement  that 
comes  from  the  young  folks  in  the 
next  room.  "It's  splendid,  mamma! 
but  it  isn't  half  long  enough.  We've 
laughed  and  we've  cried,  and  wish 
there  was  some  more  of  it."  These 
critics  are  of  the  prescribed  age,  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  whose  judgment  may, 
perhaps,  help  some  puzzled  mother  or 
sister  in  selecting  a  book  for  Christ- 
mas which  will  be  sure  to  suit. 

The  author,  whose  name,  Mary 
Densel,  we  fancy  is  a  nom  de  plume, 
has  vigor,  freshness,  perception,  and 
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a  good  command  of  language :  we 
prophesy  for  her  a  successful  future 
in  the  career  she  has  chosen. 

E.  G. 


BESANT'S  FRENCH  HUMORISTS.1 

IT  would  have  been  a  more  accu- 
rate designation,  if  Mr.  Besant  had 
entitled  his  volume,  "  Studies  on  Some 
of  the  French  Poets,  from  the  Trou- 
veres  to  Berangor;"  for  his  book  is  not 
a  complete  historical  or  critical  ac- 
count of  French  humorists  during  the 
period  over  which  it  extends,  and  is 
designed  for  the  general  reader  rather 
than  for  the  thorough  scholar.  Two 
or  three  of  the  nineteen  chapters  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  already  ap- 
peared in  print,  in  different  periodical 
journals;  but  they  have  been  consid- 
erably changed  in  form,  and  the  book 
has  throughout  a  certain  unity  of  de- 
sign and  execution.  If  Mr.  Besant  is 
not  a  very  profound  critic,  he  has  been 
a  wide  reader  of  French  literature, 
and  has  amassed  a  great  number  of 
anecdotical  illustrations,  which  he  has 
known  how  to  turn  to  the  best  use. 
His  style  is  his  own,  and  is  lively, 
chatty,  and  to  a  very  high  degree  read- 
able. He  has,  indeed,  an  unfortunate 
inclination  to  adopt  French  words  and 
phrases,  when  plain  English  would 
answer  his  purpose  much  better. 
This  proclivity  gives  occasionally  to 
his  pages  a  piebald  appearance,  which 
is  far  from  pleasing.  But  he  is  never 
dull;  and  there  are  few  attempts  at 
fine  writing.  He  knows  exactly  what 
he  thinks  about  each  writer;  and, 
though  he  has  not  systematized  his 
knowledge,  he  gossips  so  well,  and  has 
covered  so  much  ground,  that  most 

i  The  French  Humorists  from  the  Twelfth  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Walter  Besant, 
M.  A.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  author  of 
Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry,  &c.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers,  1871.  Post  8vo,  pp.  455. 


readers  will  carry  away  a  much  better 
acquaintance  with  the  French  poets 
described  than  they  would  be  likely  to 
derive  from  far  more  elaborate  trea- 
tises. 

The  different  chapters  have  very 
little  connection  with  one  another;  but 
they  are  arranged  chronologically, 
and  the  method  is  substantially  the 
same  in  all.  Starting  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  early  chansons  and  of 
Rutebeuf  the  Trouvere,  Mr.  Besant 
tells  uniformly,  in  a 'lively  and  gossip- 
ing way,  what  he  knows  about  the 
famous  Romance  of  the  Rose,  about 
Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  the  Satyre 
Menippee,  Scarron,  La  Fontaine,  Boi- 
leau,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  Beranger, 
and  other  lesser  lights  of  French  lite- 
rature. In  no  instance  does  he  present 
any  minute  biography  of  the  poets  of 
whom  he  writes.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  an  elaborate  characterization  of 
their  genius,  or  a  searching  criticism 
of  particular  works.  But  no  one  can 
fail  to  rise  from  Mr.  Besant's  book 
without  having  a  clear  and  just  idea 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
poet  about  whom  he  has  been  reading. 
It  is  this  skill  in  .presenting,  in  a  pop- 
ular form,  the  fruit  of  his  own  study 
of  his  subject,  which  constitutes  the 
great  charm  and  the  special  value  of 
Mr.  Besant's  volume.  It  will  make 
French  literature,  in  some  of  its  best 
productions,  known  to  many  persons 
who  could  never  have  been  induced  to 
look  into  a  less  lively  and  entertain- 
ing volume.  C.  C.  S. 


EGYPT  AND  ICELAND. 

THE  titlepage  of  this  little  book1  is 
brief;  and  all  the  words  are  significant. 
The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  common 

i  Egypt  and  Iceland  in  the  Year  1874.  By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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between  the  two  countries  of  Egypt 
and  Iceland,  except  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  happened  to  visit 
them  both  "  in  the  year  1874."  And 
if,  hereafter,  one  too  inquisitive  should 
ask  why  these  countries  are  described 
in  the  year  1874,  the  answer,  in  part 
at  least,  must  be,  because  that  was 
the  year  in  which  they  hapjrened  to 
be  visited  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  visit 
to  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  under- 
taken of  his  own  free  will  by  the 
traveller,  to  revive  the  memories  of  his 
travels  there  twenty-two  years  previ- 
ously :  that  to  Iceland,  he  expressly 
tells  us,  was  made  in  response  to  the 
call  of  "The  New  York  Tribune"  for 
an  account  of  the  festivities  incident 
to  the  Millennial  Celebration  of  last 
summer.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  excellent 
newspaper  correspondent ;  and  his  let- 
ters, although  they  are  conspicuously 
marked  by  the  characteristics  of  that 
species  of  composition,  are  no  doubt 
as  deserving  of  republication  in  a 
book  as  any  thing  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
writings  of  an  "own  correspondent" 
is  necessarily  an  intense  personality. 
It  is  his  duty  to  tell  what  he  himself 
sees  ;  and,  in  telling  this,  it  is  no  doubt 
often  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  circumstances  of 
his  seeing  it,  because  his  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining  correct  information 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  narrative.  Another 
characteristic  obviously  necessary  is 
a  certain  degree  of  superficialness. 
It  would  not  be  fair,  therefore,  to 
allege  these  characteristics  as  defects 
in  this  little  book.  Nobody,  we  are 
sure,  would  admit  more  readily  than 
Mr.  Taylor  himself,  that  what  a 
traveller,  however  keen  of  sight,  could 
learn  by  actual  observation  —  between 


the  14th  of  March  and  the  6th  of 
April,  which  are  the  dates  respective- 
ly of  the  first  and  last  letters  from 
Egypt;  —  of  the  wonderful  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  artificial 
aspects  of  civilization  in  that  country, 
would  amount  to  very  little  in  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  he  does  not  assume 
to  be  profound  or  analytic.  He 
simply  carries  the  reader  along  with 
him  as  he  gleans  the  field  which  he 
more  carefully  harvested^  twenty-two 
years  ago,  describing  pleasantly  the 
changes  that  made  themselves  visible 
to  his  practised  eye.  The  part  of  the 
book  relating  to  Iceland  is  built  upon 
a  more  substantial  foundation,  because 
the  "  Millennial "  was  a  noteworthy 
event,  alsogether  exceptional,  and 
deserving  a  permanent  record,  like 
that  which  Mr.  Taylor  here  contri- 
butes to  the  annals  of  the  year  now 
completed. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN".1 

THIS  little  book  is  an  enlargement 
of  an  address  delivered  by  the  author 
before  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. It  is  in  subtance  a  sermon 
on  the  text  furnished  by  Dr.  Clarke's 
previous  work,  "  Sex  in  Education," 
and  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  it. 

Though  exactly  as  valuable  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  as  "  Sex  in  Ed- 
ucation," we  doubt  if  the  results  of 
its  teachings  will  be  so  important. 
The  facts  it  teaches  are  more  widely 
known,  and  more  willingly  accepted, 
than  those  asserted  in  the  former 
work.  Whether  they  are  allowed  to 
influence  methods  of  education  is 
another  matter. 

i  The  Building  of  ft  Brain.  By  Edward  H. 
Clarke,  M.D.  Boston:  James  R.  Ogood  &  Co., 
1874. 
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The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devot- 
ed to  a  short,  clear  statement  of  the 
undoubted  physiological  facts  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  body 
and  mind,  and  the  inevitable  results 
which  follow  the  neglect  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  over-stimulation  of  the 
latter.  The  second  part  is  made  up 
largely  of  letters  from  parents  and 
educators,  or  quotations  from  reports 
of  various  boards  of  education.  The 
inference  that  Dr.  Clarke  draws  from 
his  various  data  is,  that  both  boys 
and  girls  suffer  from  neglect  of  their 
physical  system,  but  that  girls  are 
by  far  the  greater  sufferers.  In  par- 
ticular he  traces  much  of  our  girls' 
present  fragility  to  the  neglect  of  the 
periodic  character  of  their  system. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  care  of 
girls,  he  quotes  some  facts  about  the 
youthful  training  of  English  girls, 
which  should  be  sadly  mortifying  to 
us,  if  we  suppose  we  are  "the  best 
educated  nation  in  the  world."  Dr. 
Clarke  shows  how  much  more  ration- 
al the  methods  of  English  girls' 
boarding-schools  are  in  the  diet, 
hours,  amount  of  rest,  and  absence  of 
routine.  In  this  connection,  we  think 
he  hardly  does  justice  to  another  side 
of  the  English  system.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  English  girls  are  educated 
entirely  at  home  by  trained  govern- 
esses. This  is  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem for  producing  at  once  well  trained 
intellects  and  healthy  mothers  for 
future  generations. 

A  few  trenchant  words  from  such  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Clarke  sweeps  away 
a  mass  of  false  physiology  and  un- 
healthy prudishness.  He  is  no  oppo- 
nent of  woman's  highest  culture  or 
largest  liberty  in  speech  and  action ; 
but  he  boldly  and  unanswerably  as- 
serts her  highest,  noblest  end  as  the 
mother  of  the  human  race.  T. 


DER  ROTHE  BASCHLIK.i 

THE  "Red  Baschlik"  is  by  the 
author  of  "  Eine  Grosse  Dame,"  writ- 
ten in  the  same  easy,  charming  man- 
ner, more  like  a  French  novel  than 
a  German  one,  with  a  great  many 
introduced  French  words,  by  the  way, 
which  is  bad  style  now,  and  greatly 
disapproved  by  the  Germans. 

The  red  baschlik  belongs  to  a 
lovely  Polish  widow,  the  .admired  of 
all  admirers,  at  Wiesbaden.  Of 
course,  the  hero  is  in  love  with  her  : 
he  is  afraid  to  venture  too  near  her  ; 
he  hovers  about,  and  watches  her  in 
the  distance.  Alas!  the  pretty,  im- 
pulsive woman  is  attracted  to  the 
gaming-tables,  and  begins  to  play ; 
at  first  cautiously,  afterwards  with 
increasing  ardor,  till  she  makes  her- 
self conspicuous  in  Wiesbaden,  breaks 
the  bank,  and  gets  into  the  papers. 

The  hero  watches  her  downward 
course  with  anxiety.  Once  or  twice  he 
remonstrates  with  her  to  temporary 
o-ood  effect;  and  all  the  time  he  is 

O  / 

getting  more  and  more  in  love  with 
her ;  so  that,  each  time  she  goes  back 
to  the  table,  his  sufferings  are  greater. 

She  sinks  so  low  as  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  a  miserable  pre- 
tended count,  who  gambles  nightly 
by  her  side.  She  loses  all  her  money : 
she  borrows  more  from  this  man. 
At  last  he  considers  her  so  much  in 
his  power,  that  he  speaks  to  her,  one 
day,  with  insulting  familiarity. 

The  hero  is  on  hand.  He  pays 
the  debt  to  the  scoundrel,  and  fights 
a  duel  with  him  afterward,  in  which 
he  himself  is  severely  wounded.  His 
mother,  aided  by  the  Kothe  Baschlik, 
tends  him  through  his  slow  recov- 
ery ;  and  then  he  marries  the  Kothe 
Baschlik,  who  is  entirely  reformed, 
and  never  wants  to  play  any  more. 

i  Der  Rothe  Baschlik.  Novelie  von  Von  Be- 
wail, Stuttgart. 
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THE  time  is  already  upon  us,  when  persons  of  any  forethought,  in 
every  State  in  America,  are  occupying  themselves  seriously  with  con- 
siderations of  the  inevitable  changes  before  us  in  our  industries,  our 
economies,  and  the  social  habits  which  spring  from  them.  The  same 
inevitable  laws  which  have  already  brought  more  than  one  revolution 
into  all  our  personal  habits  have  many  revolutions  more  in  store  for  us. 
Thus  New  England  was  once  a  wilderness  which  supplied  with  dif- 
ficulty enough  venison  and  bear's  meat,  enough  clams,  oysters,  and 
menhaden,  enough  succotash  and  squashes,  for  thirty  thousand 
savages.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  New  England  was  feeding  all 
the  monks  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  fish  of  their  fast  days  and  their  feast  days  ;  while  she 
sent  the  spars  for  the  navies  with  which  England  contended  against 
Van  Tromp  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  wealth  that  she  drew  from  the  sea  by  the  fisheries 
with  which  she  "  vexed  either  ocean,"  was  used  by  Burke  for  the 
astonishment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  the  revolutions  of 
another  century  this  wealth,  also,  would  be  well-nigh  forgotten  in  any 
estimate  of  her  resources  ;  and,  even  at  Philadelphia,  the  product  of 
her  fisheries  will  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  her  industry.  Her  manufactures  of  iron  and  leather,  of 
cotton  and  of  wool,  place  her  foremost  among  the  manufacturing 
peoples  of  the  world.  And  her  agriculture,  such  as  it  was,  lias 
almost  ceased  to  be  counted  in  the  estimate  of  her  wealth.  A  similar 
change  might  be  noted  in  the  fortunes  of  every  State  old  enough  to 
have  a  history.  South  Carolina  no  longer  relies  upon  her  indigo, 
Georgia  upon  her  rice,  Louisiana  upon  her  sugar,  or  New  York  upon 
her  wheat. 

The  change  which  now  impends  makes  thoughtful  men  ask 
whether  there  is  any  more  than  royal  patent  which  gives  to  New 
England  a  perpetual  right  divine  to  the  empire  of  manufacture.  Is 
there,  for  instance,  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  a  State 
like  Virginia,  with  matchless  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  with  a  climate 
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well-nigh  perfect,  with  faultless  harbors,  and  with  food  in  plenty  at 
every  man's  door,  should  always  see  the  cotton  of  the  West  and  South 
carried  through  and  by  her  to  the  distant  mills  of  the  frozen  North  ? 
The  arrogance  of  a  system  worse  than  feudal,  and  the  bitter  regrets 
of  a  lost  cause,  may  succeed  for  twenty  years  in  depriving  her  of  her 
natural  advantages  ;  but  will  they  succeed  forever  ?  Of  course  not. 
Such  inevitable  laws  as  we  have  spoken  of  are  stronger  than  hate, 
stronger  than  any  human  passion,  and  will  even  overcome  indolence 
itself.  Not  to  multiply  other  instances,  it  is  in  every  section  of  the 
nation  evident  that  the  emancipation  of  the  black  was  an  emancipa- 
tion of  all  society  from  iron  bonds  which  could  not  be  broken  before. 
With  that  emancipation,  changes  in  social  order  are  certain,  which 
cannot  be  prophesied  in  detail.^ 

A  hot  sun  eats  away  the  bottom  of  a  great  pinnacle  of  an  iceberg ; 
and  of  a  sudden  the  pinnacle  falls  into  the  sea.  It  is  not  the  pinnacle 
only  that  is  changed  :  the  whole  iceberg  has  now  a  new  centre  of 
gravity.  It  is  even  with  a  convulsion  that  it  turns  over,  and  assumes 
a  new  position  in  the  water ;  and,  until  it  does  so,  no  prophet  can  tell 
even  what  its  outline  will  be. 

It  was  in  wise  contemplation  of  one  of  these  changes,  that  such 
men  as  Edmund  Dwight  and  Edward  Everett  determined,  forty 
years  ago,  that  the  common  school  system  of  Massachusetts  should  be 
vastly  improved  and  enlarged.  "  Whatever  happens,"  they  said, 
"  let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  here  a  well-educated  people."  "  Who 
knows,"  said  Mr.  Dwight,  "  what  will  be  the  -political  position  of 
Massachusetts,  or  of  the  country,  half  a  century  hence  ?  Let  us  be 
sure  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  shall  be  fit  for  any  change, 
whatever  it  may  be."  Impressed  by  such  considerations,  he  made  to 
the  Commonwealth  the  gift,  quite  unprecedented,  from  which  sprang 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools  (the  first  in  the  country),  of  the 
board  of  education  (the  first  in  the  country),  and  the  very  great 
improvement  in  the  system  of  common  school  education.  No  man 
.now  doubts  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  such  statesmanship.  In 
looking  forward  to  a  future  of  which  the  conditions  are  quite  as 
indefinite  as  were  those  before  Mr.  Dwight  and  Mr.  Everett,  while 
they  are  still  more  grand,  it  is  clear  enough  that  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  real  prosperity  of  New  England  are  to  follow  still  in  their 
lead,  so  far  as  an  earnest  determination  goes  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  education  of  New  England.  It  is  even  more  true  of  us  than  it 
was  of  Old  England,  that,  — 

u  Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply." 
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And  this  is  the  only  product  in  the  training  and  development  of 
which  we  have  advantages  as  yet  uncontested  over  the  rest  of 
America. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  ground  most  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
this  matter  is  that  which  is  as  yet  almost  wholly  fallow  and  unim- 
proved. This  is  the  education  in  and  for  the  arts  of  design  of  the 
three  million  people,  more  or  less,  who  live  in  New  England.  In  this 
matter  we  are  behindhand.  We  are  new.  We  have  few  schools  that 
especially  help  the  artist.  The  mechanical  draughtsman  and  designer 
is  more  fortunate.  Look  at  the  French  nation !  Art  education, 
patronage,  culture.  There's  money  in  the  ten  fingers  of  every 
Frenchman.  He  has  skill,  knowledge,  finesse.  Now  there  is  art  in 
this  country.  It  was  here  with  the  first  Indian  who  painted  and 
tattooed  ;  and  no  other  Indian  came  up,  and  said,  "  I  don't  like  the 
way  that  buffalo  is  painted."  There  is  art  everywhere,  —  from  the 
Indian  arrow-heads  (interesting  art  that  1 )  to  the  sculptures  of  the 
South  Americans.  Our  museums  ought  to  include  the  aboriginal  art 
of  the  country. 

What  does  the  stay-at-home  American  really  know  of  art  ?  He 
has  come  to  believe  that  Art  interprets  Nature,  only  as  he  sees  it 
done  in  the  wretched  loads  of  trash  that  come  here  from  Europe. 
This  is  as  if  we  imported  the  worst  slang  of  Europe  with  which  to 
teach  our  professors. 

The  artist  is  forced  to  go  to  Europe  to  see  what  he  needs  to  see. 
The  scholar  takes  down  his  dictionary  or  his  standard  author  ;  but  the 
artist  here  knows  nothing  of  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael.  Photo- 
graphs can  tell  him  but  little  ;  for  they  need  to  be  interpreted. 

We  must  not  hurry  matters.  We  must  not  put  up  elegant  great 
structures,  and  then  hurry  to  fill  them  with  any  and  every  thing. 
No  :  better  build  a  barn,  and  put  a  few  casts  in  it,  and  set  the  boys 
and  girls  to  studying.  We  must  have  decent  things  here  to  look  at ; 
but  we  must  also  give  the  artist  the  same  chance  for  an  education 
that  we  give  the  clergyman,  lawyer,  and  physician. 

Granting  the  unquestioned  interest  in  the  fine  arts  which  reveals 
itself  on  every  occasion,  granting  the  curious  ability  which  shows 
itself  right  and  left,  wherever  and  whenever  any  sort  of  cultivation 
is  offered,  still  anybody  who  knows  New  England  well  knows,  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  real  needs  of  her  population,  there  is  almost 
no  training  even  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  and  that  there  is  an 
ignorance  almost  absolute  regarding  the  simplest  requisitions  of 
painting  or  sculpture.  One  has  only  to  look  at  an  ordinary  set  of 
painted  furniture ;  one  has  only  to  see  the  panels  on  an  omnibus, 
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certain  to  be  worthless,  unless  they  have  been  stolen  from  a  French 
or  German  lithograph  ;  one  has  only  to  examine  the  art  exhibition  at 
a  cattle  show,  and  see  through  his  tears  how  much  genuine  ability  has 
been  wasted,  and  how  much  generous  ambition  has  been  disappointed, 
from  mere  ignorance  of  the  simplest  details  of  method,  —  and  he  will 
acknowledge  that  the  field  of  art  education  is  still  quite  uncultivated 
and  fallow. 

The  creation,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  public  drawing- 
schools  in  every  town  of  five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  is  a  great 
step  forward*  The  Act  provides  for  schools  in  which  mechanical 
drawing  may  be  taught ;  but  there  has  been  just  the  intelligence  used 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  mechanical  "  which  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  among  intelligent  people.  Not  to  say  simply  that  a  silver- 
smith or  a  furniture-carver  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  have  his 
apprentices  taught  at  the  public  expense  as  has  an  engine-builder  or 
a  pattern-maker,  it  is  clear  enough  to  the  humblest  intelligence,  that, 
if  a  person  is  to  learn  to  draw  at  all,  he  is  to  learn  to  use  his  eyes  to 
see,  and  his  hands  to  represent  what  he  sees.  That  is  to  say,  he  must 
be  trained  to  freehand  drawing,  and  he  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
art  in  all  its  relations.  You  might  as  well  say,  that,  because  your  boy 
was  not  going  to  read  much,  you  would  only  teach  him  the  first  four 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  to  say,  that,  because  your  principal  business 
just  now  is  with  machines,  you  will  have  no  drawings  made  but 
mere  projections  of  bits  of  machinery. 

But  the  intention  and  determination  of  the  people  of  the  State 
undoubtedly  goes  much  beyond  the  mere  improvement  of  the  designs 
to  be  used  in  their  workshops  and  factories ;  and  the  determination 
of  the  people  of  New  England  generally  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

People  do  not  mean  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters,  their  own 
blood  and  bone,  inferior,  in  the  most  important  of  the  methods  of 
expression,  to  every  German  or  French  workman  who  comes  along, 
and  to  half  of  those  who  come  from  England.  They  do  not  mean  to 
hang  on  their  walls  forever  either  woodcuts,  chromoliths,  engravings, 
or  paintings,  which  represent  man  or  nature  as  man  or  nature 
is  seen  in  Southern  Europe.  And  for  the  future,  say  the  future  of 
the  year  1900,  they  mean  that  these  towns  and  villages  of  theirs 
shall  add  to  such  attractions  as  they  have  received  from  Nature  the 
attractions  which  fine  art  alone  is  able  to  give,  —  such  attractions  as 
have  made  Florence  and  Dresden  and  Munich  and  Stuttgart  and 
Antwerp  and  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  a  hundred  other  places,  great 
and  small  in  Europe,  to  be  among  the  most  agreeable  places  for  resi- 
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dence  in  the  world.  Speaking  of  the  thing  from  that  commonplace 
or  practical  point  of  view  which  is  called  peculiarly  American,  we 
have  secured  a  certain  start  in  New  England,  or  certain  advantages 
in  the  way  of  fine  art ;  and  that  start  the  people  of  New  England 
undoubtedly  mean  to  maintain. 

At  the  side  of  the  drawing-schools  and  other  art-schools,  they  will 
have  to  expend  money,  and,  what  is  much  more  than  money,  they  will 
have  to  expend  their  own  good  sense,  in  the  establishment  of  their  art 
museums.  A  good  deal  of  good  sense  with  a  very  little  money  will 
do  more  in  that  matter  than  a  great  deal  of  money  with  very  little 
good  sense.  In  the  enlarged  department  of  Fine  Art,  which  will  be 
henceforth  one  of  the  principal  features  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  give  special  attention  to  the  formation  of  such  museums 
even  in  the  smallest  towns,  to  show  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  and  to  indicate  the  methods  which  prudent,  wise,  generous, 
and  far-sighted  people,  ought  to  pursue. 

It  will  be  our  duty,  also,  to  give  as  distinct  and  intelligible  impres- 
sion as  we  can  of  the  work  of  the  artists  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  ;  and  for  this  service  we  are  assured  of  the  co-operation 
of  cities  of  intelligence  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  rely,  also,  on  correspondents  of  tried  taste  and  intelligence  in 
Europe,  and  shall  frequently  avail  ourselves,  by  translation,  of  the 
best  criticisms  of  the  French  and  German  journals. 
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by  others.     Perhaps  what  the  Paris- 

IF,  in  the  midst  of  public  mourning  ians    mourned    over  most  of  all  was 

for  a  national   defeat,  a  people  break  the  sudden  quenching  of  a  hope,  the 

out  in  fresh  lamentations  over  the  loss  premature     cutting-off    of    a   genius 

of  one  man,  this  man  must  have  been  whose    finest  characteristics  had    not 

one  apart  from  his  fellows.     Paris  was  yet   attained    their    maturity.      The 

starving,    hopeless,    on    the    eve    of  artistic  element  in  the  French  nature, 

capitulation;    yet,  when    it    became  which    no  disaster   suffices  to  crush, 

known  that  one  of  the  last  shots  fired  and  which  exists  more  or  less  in   all 

at  Buzenval   had  killed  Henri  Reg-  classes,  was  stirred  to  its  depth  when 

nault,  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  the  vague  hope,  to  which  Regnault's 

midst  of  the  ominous  silence.     This  friends  clung  to  the  last,  was  dispelled 

man,    so   universally    mourned,    was  by  dreadful  certainty ;  when  the  poor 

simply  a  young  painter,  unknown  a  young  artist's  body  was  discovered  in 

few    years    before,  and  whose    talent  the   heap  of    dead    transported  from 

was    as    vehemently    denounced    by  the   battlefield    to    Pere    la   Chaise. 
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The  family  was  not  in  Paris ;  but  at 
the  funeral,  which  took  place  at  St. 
Augustin,  all  the  men  of  mark  who 
had  remained  in  the  besieged  city 
were  present.  His  fellow-volunteers, 
many  of  whom  were  young  artists  like 
himself,  who-had  left  brush  or  chisel 
to  take  part  in  the  heroic  and  use- 
less defence,  paid  him  military  hon- 
ors ;  while  on  the  pall  were  strewn 
white  lilacs,  —  a  touching  proof  that 
this  was  a  death  which  lacked  no 
grief. 

Several  biographies  of  Kegnault, 
more  or  less  complete,  have  been 
written ;  not  one,  however,  so  trust- 
worthy as  the  book  published  last 
year  by  his  friend,  M.  Arthur  Duparc, 
entitled  "  Correspondance  de  Henri 
Kegnault,"  and  which  is  simply  what 
it  pretends  to  be,  —  a  very  complete 
collection  of  letters,  embracing  prin- 
cipally the  period  between  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  grand  prix  de  Rome,  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 
These  letters  were,  of  course,  written 
with  no  view  to  publication,  and  are 
a  very  faithful  mirror  of  the  young 
man's  mind,  of  his  impetuous,  gen- 
erous, yet  thoughtful  nature.  He 
was  one  whom  lovers  of  theories  could 
so  easily  take  as  the  basis  of  an  ima- 
ginary fabric,  that  the  only  safe  guide 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  his  true 
nature  must  always  be  his  own  spon- 
taneous writings.  It  is  therefore 
M.  Duparc's  book  which  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  proposes  to  follow,  believ- 
ing that  a  short  notice  of  a  remarka- 
ble man,  cut  off  too  soon  for  wide- 
reaching  fame  in  his  lifetime,  yet 
whose  works  are  destined  to  live  side 
by  side  with  those  of  Delacroix  and 
Gericault,  will  not  be  without  its 
utility  and  interest  in  America. 

Henri  Kegnault,  second  son  of 
M.  Victor  Kegnault,  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Sevres  manufactory, 


was  born  Oct.  30,  1843.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  showed  great 
aptitude  for  drawing.  He  was  always 
entreating  to  be  taken  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  where  he  would  observe 
the  animals,  especially  the  lions  and 
tigers,  with  grave  attention,  and  on 
his  return  make  numberless  drawings 
of  them  from  memory.  Many  of 
these  were  preserved  with  care  by  his 
parents.  This  fondness  for  animals 
never  left  him  :  there  are  many  proofs 
of  this  in  his  pictures.  Those  who 
knew  him  in  Koine,  when  he  was 
pensionnaire  at  the  French  Academy, 
rarely  call  him  to  mind  unaccom- 
panied by  his  dog  Prim,  a  beautiful 
black-and-white  hound.  As  to  his 
fondness  for  horses,  it  became  almost 
proverbial  among  his  intimates. 
Henri's  father,  however,  was  too  wise 
to  allow  the  boy's  passion  for  draw- 
ing to  interfere  with  his  education. 
He  was  firm  on  this  point,  insisting 
that  the  college  career  must  be  hono- 
rably terminated,  before  artistic  stud- 
ies were  to  be  thought  of.  Henri 
submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and  went 
through  his  classes  most  creditably, 
throwing  into  his  studies  all  the  ar- 
dor of  his  nature,  and  satisfying  his 
artistic  cravings  by  spending  all  his 
holiday  times  in  covering  large  sheets 
of  paper  with  bold  battle-pieces-  in- 
spired by  his  history  lessons.  When 
he  was  barely  seventeen,  having  ac- 
complished what  his  father  required 
of  him,  he  entered  the  atelier  of  M. 
Lamothe,  a  former  pupil  of  Ingres ; 
afterwards  entered  that  of  Cabanel. 
But  he  was  ill  at  ease  under  direction, 
and  before  long  became  in  reality  his 
own  master,  studying  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  Louvre.  His  instincts  led  him 
to  prefer  the  great  colorists  to  all 
other  painters;  and  thus  we  find 
him,  still  a  mere  boy,  copying  the 
"  Marriage  of  Cana  "  by  Paul  Vero- 
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nese.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  at  first  wished  to  make  his 
copy  the  size  of  the  immense  original. 

The  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
fretting  against  the  cold  rales  of  con- 
ventional art,  so  natural  to  an  original 
genius,  prevented  his  earliest  efforts 
from  being  successful.  He  failed  twice 
in  his. attempts  to  obtain  the  grand 
prix  de  Rome,  which  entitles  a  young 
artist  to  a  four-years'  pension,  and 
residence  at  the  Villa  Medici.  He 
obtained  it  at  his  third  trial,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  life  of  a  pensionnaire  de 
Home  is  something  so  completely 
apart,  that  it  deserves  some  special 
attention.  The  Villa  Medici  occu- 
pies, perhaps,  the  finest  position  in 
Rome.  From  the  brow  of  the  Pincian 
Hill  it  overlooks  the  panorama  of  the 
Eternal  City  displayed  at  its  feet :  be- 
yond, stretches  the  solemn  Campagna, 
bounded  by  the  Alban  and  Sabine 
hills,  with  their  classic  lines  and 
melting  coloring.  The  palace  enjoys 
truly  academic  quiet.  Its  own  gravely 
silent  gardens,  crowned  by  a  beautiful 
small  grove  of  the  classic  ilex,  join 
the  grounds  of  the  Pincian  promenade 
on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  noth- 
ing but  a  discreetly  monastic  wall 
separates  its  shady  walks  from  the 
garden  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent, 
known  as  the  "  Trinita  dei  Monti." 
The  beautiful  fa§ade  of  the  palace, 
designed,  it  is  said,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
does  not  front  on  the  wide  avenue 
which  leads  from  the  city  to  the  Pin- 
cio,  but  is  turned  to  its  own  quaint 
garden ;  two  fountains  throwing  up 
a  continual  incense  of  water-drops 
before  this  splendid  shrine  of  art. 

Shielded  for  several  years  from  all 
material  cares,  the  fortunate  young 
artists  —  whether  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians,  architects,  or  engravers  — 
are  at  liberty  to  study  the  masters,  to 


seek  out  the  bent  of  their  talent, 
without  restraint  or  hinderance.  Nor 
are  they  debarred  from  society.  It  is 
a  time-honored  custom,  which,  every 
Sunday  evening,  throws  open  the 
large  salon  of  the  villa  to  French 
celebrities,  or  distinguished  strangers 
visiting  Rome.  These  the  director 
receives  in  his  official  character. 
Music  forms  the  chief  entertainment ; 
though,  on  rare  occasions,  a  carpet 
dance  is  organized,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  students  and  of  the  younger 
guests.  It  was  in  thu  salon,  with  its 
high,  arched  ceiling,  its  rich  old  tap- 
estries covering  the  walls,  its  heavy 
fauteuils,  to  sit  on  which  seemed 
about  equivalent  to  mounting  on  an 
uncertain  throne,  that  M.  Regnault 
assumed  that  first  place  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  assigned  to  him  in  all 
things,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
He  was  a  musical  enthusiast,  a  true 
artist  in  his  knowledge  of  the  best 
composers.  Those  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  him  sing  will  not 
readily  forget  his  sweet  and  pure  tenor 
voice,  nor  his  perfect  management  of 
it.  Henri  Regnault  was  at  this  time 
a  striking  looking  young  man,  not 
above  the  medium  height,  well  formed, 
active,  and  very  strong.  His  eyes 
were  of  a  clear,  piercing  blue ;  and 
this  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  face, 
for  otherwise  he  was  dark,  with  thick, 
unmanageable  black  hair,  which  curled 
vigorously  all  over  his  head,  strongly 
marked  eyebrows,  and  a  dark,  crisp 
beard.  The  mouth  was  singularly 
firm,  and  full  of  character;  while  in 
the  eyes,  piercing  though  they  were, 
lurked  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  which 
indeed  formed  a  part  of  his  nature. 
By  the  side  of  that  melancholy  tin-re 
existed  an  element  which  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  which  was,  as  it  were, 
an  overflowing  of  his  superabundant 
energy:  this  was  a  certain  boyish- 
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ness,  or,  as  the  French  more  express- 
ively call  it,  gaminerie,  which  had  its 
most  charming  outlet  in  his  romping 
games  with  children ;  and  its  most 
dangerous,  in  wild,  dare-devil  exploits 
on  horseback,  or  in  gymnastics,  which 
more  than  once  put  his  life  in  danger. 
Later,  during  his  first  visit  to  Spain, 
he  plunged  with  truly  artistic  spirit 
into  Spanish  life  under  its  most 
picturesque  aspects,  making  himself 
beloved  by  the  wild  and  often  unap- 
proachable gitanas,  whom  he  visited 
in  their  hovels.  On  one  occasion, 
"  Seiior  don  Enrique,"  as  the  gypsies 
called  hini,  won  their  warmest  appro- 
bation by  walking  on  his  hands,  by 
springing  over  five  chairs,  and  then 
jumping  with  feet  joined,  over  two. 
In  a  letter  describing  this  scene,  he 
exclaims,  "At  last  I  have  found 
people  who  understand  me  ! "  This, 
be  it  understood,  was  at  a  time  when 
he  was  painting  his  portrait  of  Gen. 
Prim,  and  when  he  lived,  petted  and 
admired,  among  the  great  of  that 
revolutionary  time. 

Henri  Regnault's  letters  descrip- 
tive of  his  first  impressions  of  Italy 
are  racy,  original,  and  enthusiastic. 
The  Roman  Gampagna,  the  environs 
of  Naples,  he  describes  with  the  fervor 
of  a  true  lover  of  nature.  As  to  his 
impressions  of  the  old  masters,  they 
must  be  given  in  his  own  words :  — 

"  I  am  crushed !  That  giant, 
Michael  Angelo,  has  left  me  half  dead. 
The  ceiling"  [of  the  Sisfcine  Chapel] 
"  is  a  thunderbolt.  It  is  above  every 
thing  which  the  imagination  of  paint- 
er, sculptor,  or  poet,  can  conceive. 
It  is  a  thing  which  can  never  cause 
disenchantment.  I  confess,  that  in 
the  presence  of  that  ceiling,  that  mar- 
vel of  marvels,  I  could  not  look  at  the 
( Last  Judgment.' " 

Regnault  expressed  himself  with 
truth.  He  was  crushed.  He  feared  to 


approach  either  Michael  Angelo  or 
Raphael.  They  awed  him  as  gods: 
they  did  not  attract  him  as  masters. 
This  was  natural ;  for  he  was  born 
lover  of  sunlight  and  gorgeous  color- 
ing, rather  than  of  art  in  its  sterner, 
more  ascetic  aspects.  It  was  not  in 
Rome  that  he  found  his  true  bent. 
The  first  important  work  which  was 
to  leave  his  studio  at  the  Villa  Medi- 
ci was  a  whole-length  portrait,  com- 
menced before  he  left  Paris :  it  is 
best  known  as  the  "Portrait  of  the 
Lady  in  Red."  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1868,  and  became  at  once 
the  object  of  much  interest.  Till 
then  Regnault  had  simply  been  a 
very  clever  and  original  student: 
now  he  was  acknowledged  as  artist, 
some  even  saluted  him  as  a  master. 
Theophile  Gautier,  the  poet-critic, 
was  in  his  own  art  too  thoroughly  a 
master  of  word-painting  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  force  and  harmony  of 
the  young  artist's  work.  He  became 
his  faithful  admirer,  and  later  his  de- 
fender against  those  who  attacked 
the  rising  genius  as%  a  dangerous 
innovation.  This  portrait,  remarka- 
ble as  it  was,  did  not  yet  exhibit  all 
the  originality  which  breathed  in  his 
later  works. 

Even  while  finishing  this  portrait, 
Henri  was  working  with  great  energy 
at  his  academical  picture,  or  envoi, 
of  the  first  year.  This  is  a  study 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  sent  for  exhibition  to  the 
Beaux  Arts.  It  was  to  be  a  study 
of  the  nude,  which  proved  to  be  ad- 
mirable for  drawing  and  research. 
The  subject  chosen  was  "  Automedon 
breaking  the  fiery  horses  of 
Achilles."  The  young  Greek  is  repre- 
sented leading  two  truly  Homeric 
horses,  which  rear,  toss  their  flowing 
manes,  and  seem  literally  snorting 
indignation,  and  quivering  with  fury. 
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But  music  was  not  neglected.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  his  more  serious  occu- 
pations, Regnault  found  time  to  train 
his  voice  for  the  tenor  soli  of  a  re- 
quiem mass,  performed  at  St  Louis 
des  Fran9ais,  in  memory  of  a  com- 
rade who  had  died  the  previous  year. 
This  mass  was  composed  principally 
hy  M.  Charles  Lenepven,  who  has 
since  been  making  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  musical  world.  The 
"  Agnus  Dei,"  was  by  the  other 
young  academy  musician  of  the  day, 
M.  fimile  Pessard.  The  composers 
had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
their  tenor.  About  three  years  later, 
in  the  same  church,  some  of  those 
who  had  felt  themselves  moved  by  the 
sweet  tones  of  his  beautiful  voice 
assisted  at  another  requiem  mass 
in  honor  of  Henri  Regnault  him- 
self. 

But  at  that  time  none  of  those 
sad  forebodings,  which  before  long 
began  to  haunt  him,  weighed  on  his 
mind ;  and  he  became,  that  spring, 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  erection  of  a 
wonderful  car  for  the  carnival.  It  is 
easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe 
the  joyous  energy  with  which  the 
young  men  pushed  forward  the  work. 
The  architect  who  planned  it,  the 
painters  who  decorated  it,  the  sculp- 
tors who  crowned  it  with  mock  stat- 
ues draped  with  sheets,  and  with  a 
wonderful  gift  griffin,  —  all  of  them 
had  a  hand  in  the  carpentering  of 
this  triumphal  erection.  Then,  when 
the  day  arrived,  and  it  proved  to  be 
the  one  great  success  of  that  season, 
what  pleasure  it  was  to  the  workers, 
and  to  their  friends  also,  looking  out 
eagerly  from  their  respective  balco- 
nies for  their  advent !  Regnault  says 
in  a  letter :  "  Our  car  was  a  great 
success.  We  were  greatly  applauded, 
and  received  numberless  bouquets 
from  the  little  hands  of  English  and 


American  ladies,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  werejolies  comme  des  coeurs." 

The  "  Automedon"  was  just  com- 
pleted, when  a  serious  accident  came 
near  putting  an  end  to  the  painter's 
work  forever.  With  his  usual  reck- 
lessness, he  insisted  on  riding  a  beau- 
tiful horse  that  had  thrown  his 
former  master,  the  general  of  the 
Pontifical  Zouaves.  The  first  few- 
attempts  were  successful ;  but  one  cer- 
tain July  afternoon  he  engaged  to 
ride  with  a  charming  lady  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  whose  portrait  he  was 
painting,  and  with  her  husband,  the 

Vicomte  de  D .  Once  out  of  the 

Porta  del  Popolo,  on  his  way  to  join 
his  friends,  the  horse  took  it  into  his 
head  to  return  to  his  stables;  and  a 
fierce  struggle  between  the  two  wills 
took  place.  It  lasted  half  an  hour, 
during  which  a  water-vender's  stall 
was  overturned,  and  the  promenaders 
scattered  in  terror :  finally  the  brute 
took  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and 
dashed  himself  against  a  heavy  cart, 
pitching  his  rider  over  it.  The 
young  man  fell  heavily  on  his  head 
fracturing  the  skull.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  M.  Arthur  Duparc,  he 
describes  his  adventure,  ending  by 
these  words:  "I  passed  forty-eight 
hours  with  my  head  in  ice,  like  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne  frappe  ;  and  four 
days  after  I  was  out  of  bed.  I  am 
not  yet  closed  up,  and  have  some  fear 
that  the  few  ideas  I  have  will  escape 
by  the  crack."  To  be  out  of  bed 
four  days  after  such  an  accident  was 
an  evident  imprudence.  It  resulted 
in  a  serious  fever,  from  which  he  had 
not  yet  fully  recovered  when  he  went 
to  Spain,  a  month  later. 

It  is  here  that  Regnault's  artistic 
career  in  its  most  characteristic 
phase  begins.  The  severe  Italian, 
masters  frightened  him.  In  Spain, 
he  found  Velasquez,  before  whom  he 
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fell  down,  worshipping.  This  was  the 
master  whom  he  had  long  sought. 
His  letters  at  this  period  are  sin- 
gularly interesting,  not  only  because 
they  show  us  the  man  and  the  artist, 
living,  breathing,  feeling,  but  be- 
cause he  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  Madrid  in  revolu- 
tion. He  causes  the  heroes  of  the 
day  —  Prim,  Serrano,  Milany  del 
Bosck  —  to  appear  living  before  us. 
He  had  already  begun  to  paint  in  the 
museum,  making  studies  from  various 
pictures,  and  a  copy  of  the  "Lances" 
by  Velasquez,  when  he  was  requested 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  Prim.  This 
was  an  order  after  his  own  heart :  it 
was  to  be  a  portrait  as  he  understood 
portraits, — heroic  and  historical.  He 
hired  a  large  painting-room,  and  set 
to  work  with  great  ardor.  The  stables 
of  the  palace  were  put  at  his  disposi- 
tion; and  there  he  studied  horses  to 
his  heart's  content.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  happiest  period  of  his  life. 
He  had  as  yet  received  no  check ; 
all  had  gone  well  with  him ;  he  had 
many  very  devoted  friends ;  he  was 
noticed  by  those  whom  he  then 
looked  upon  as  heroes ;  his  work  was 
after  his  own  heart;  he  was  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
Spain,  and  beginning  thoroughly  to 
realize  the  extent  of  his  own  powers ; 
and  he  could  show  off  his  gymnastic 
prowess  before  gravely  enthusiastic 
gitanas.  Later,  his  name  was  in  all 
men's  mouths.  He  became  the  sub- 
ject of  warm  admiration,  and  as 
warm  animadversion,  —  a  sure  sign 
of  originality.  But  fame  astonished 
him  even  more  than  it  delighted ;  for 
he  knew  himself  to  be  far  beneath 
his  own  exalted  ideal.  Once  writing 
to  his  father,  he  says,  "  Upon  my 
word,  I  think  your  Parisians  are 
crazy  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  me  : 
they  must  be  sadly  in  want  of  some- 


thing to  do."  Then,  too,  later,  there 
was  the  shadow  of  a  great  disappoint- 
ment over  him,  all  the  harder  to  bear, 
that  it  was  quite  unexpected.  It 
came  in  this  way  :  — 

The  large  portrait  of  Gen.  Prim 
had  been  commenced,  and  nearly  fin- 
ished, without  having  been  seen  once 
by  the  original.  In  those  early  days 
of  his  power,  the  popular  hero  had  no 
time  to  give  for  sittings;  and  the 
artist  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  studying  the  face  at  evening 
assemblies  or  on  public  festivals.  To 
describe  this  portrait,  it  will  be  well 
to  borrow  portions  of  Theophile  Gau- 
tier's  article  on  it,  written  when  the 
work  was  exhibited  in  Paris  :  — 

"  The  general  is  represented  on 
horseback,  bare-headed.  He  is  pale. 
The  wind  playing  with  his  hair,  which 
already  grows  thin  and  spare,  has  dried 
some  locks  of  it  on  his  forehead.  On 
his  countenance,  which  he  endeavors 
to  keep  calm,  one  reads  the  joys  and 
the  cares  of  triumph.  .  .  .  Juan  Prim 
is  checking  his  steed,  a  magnificent 
Andalusian,  on  whose  black  coat 
tremble  satin-like  lights:  he  shakes 
his  mane,  and  covers  his  bit  with 
foam.  ...  If  he  obeys,  it  is  as  a  slave, 
trembling  with  fury,  and  meditating 
a  revolt.  .  .  .  But  Prim  is  not  alone 
on  the  canvas.  A  tumultuous  crowd 
in  the  background  rushes  on  behind 
him  with  cries  and  violent  gesticula- 
tions. Mixed  with  the  men  in 
uniforms,  there  are  others,  with  their 
vests  thrown,  Marseillaise  fashion,  over 
the  shoulder.  Some  wave  standards  ; 
others  toss  up  their  hats;  others, 
again,  brandish  improvised  weapons. 
All  this  is  in  a  luminous  disorder,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  young  painter, 
with  his  rapid  brush,  has  sketched, 
in  all  their  picturesque  raggedness, 
the  types  and  popular  costumes  of 
Spain/1 
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This  portrait,  which,  for  certain 
qualities,  is  the  finest  of  Regnault's 
works,  had  the  misfortune  not  to 
please  Gen.  Prim.  By  a  singular 
freak,  the  popular  idol  of  the  day 
thought  that  his  attitude  was  wanting 
in  dignity ;  that  he  was  represented 
too  much  as  the  leader  of  a  mob  ;  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  he  was 
"depeigne,  indecent."  He  found, 
perhaps,  that  the  Count  de  Reuss 
and  Marquis  de  Castillejos  was  lost 
in  the  man  whom  all  named,  as  by 
instinct,  simply  "  Prim."  The  petty 
vanity  which  lurks  even  in  the  souls 
of  heroes  was  roused  and  hurt.  He 
showed  this  with  a  bluntness  which 
affected  the  painter  seriously;  the 
more  so,  as  all  the  general's  intimates 
had  expressed  themselves  delighted 
with  the  work.  AH  Regnault's  glory 
seemed  to  crumble  from  beneath  him 
at  this  unexpected  failure.  More 
than  this,  counting  on  the  price  of 
the  picture  as  a  certainty,  he  had 
gone  to  considerable  expense,  and 
now  found  himself  obliged  to  start 
immediately  for  Rome,  where  his 
duties  as  pensionnaire  recalled  him, 
and  with  barely  money  enough  to 
take  him  there,  travelling  third  class 
all  the  way.  It  was  cold  and  damp, 
so  that  he  suffered  no  little  misery  on 
this  journey ;  yet  he  found  himself 
regretting,  as  he  himself  expressed 
•  it,  that  there  was  no  sixth  class 
attached  to  the  railways  and  steam- 
boats. This  sudden  check  affected 
him  seriously.  He  wrote  a  letter  full 
of  dignity  to  Gen.  Prim,  informing 
him  that  he  desired  to  retain  the 
picture  for  himself.  In  answer,  the 
general  sent  many  apologies  for  his 
brusque  manners,  but  silently  acqui- 
esced in  the  new  arrangement.  The 
portrait  now  belongs  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg Collection. 

It   was   about   this   time  that  his 


friends  noticed  a  change  in  Reg- 
nault's  character.  He  became  far 
more  serious ;  and  it  was  sometimes  a 
great  effort  for  him  to  break  a  silence 
in  which  he  nourished  many  thoughts. 
This  was  not  the  result  merely  of 
his  disappointment,  from  which  he 
rallied  before  long,  to  throw  himself 
more  feverishly  than  ever  into  his 
work  :  it  was  rather  that  his  love  for 
that  work  assumed  more  and  more 
the  proportions  of  an  absorbing  pas- 
sion. He  has  been  accused  more 
than  once  of  inordinate  ambition, 
and  of  seeking  merely  after  effect; 
but  his  was  a  noble  ambition,  which 
sprang  from  an  all-pervading  love  of 
his  art;  and  the  apparent  seeking 
after  effect  was  the  result  of  his  con- 
tempt for  all  arbitrary  rules,  and  the 
uneasy  seeking  of  his  original  genius 
after  an  outlet  worthy  of  it.  Then, 
too,  he  was  fired  with  emulation.  At 
Madrid  he  had  seen  the  works  of 
Vortuny,  his  rival,  and,  if  we  take 
his  word  for  it,  his  superior.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  says,  "  That  fellow- 
is  astonishing !  There  are  some 
marvels  in  his  painting-room.  He 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  master  of  us 
young  painters."  In  the  same  letter 
he  exclaims,  "  Ah,  Vortuny !  you 
take  my  sleep  from  me." 

Once  more  in  Rome,  he  went  to 
work  at  his  second  envoi,  "  Judith  and 
Holofernes:"  at  the  same  time  he 
began  a  study  from  a  characteristic 
peasant-girl,  which  study  became  his 
"  Salome."  In  his  disappointments, 
in  the  inevitable  discouragements  to 
which  artists  in  every  branch  are 
subject,  as  well  as  in  his  astonishing 
successes,  Regnault  found  a  constant 
and  sympathetic  friend  in  liis  di- 
rector, M.  Hebert.  Yet,  if  ever  two 
remarkable  talents  were  opposed, 
those  of  the  director  and  his  favorite 
pensionnaire  were  so  j  the  elder  man 
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belonging  to  the  romantic  school  of 
art,  bringing  out  sentiment  and  mel- 
ancholy revery  from  each  touch  of 
his  brush  ;  while  the  younger,  with 
his  dashing  manner,  his  love  of  color, 
seeing  in  all  things  an  effect  to  be 
produced,  rather  than  a  subtle  senti- 
ment to*  be  expressed,  followed  closely 
in  the  footprints  of  his  chosen  mas- 
ter, Velasquez,  who  was,  to  quote  his 
words,  "  Le  peintre  le  plus  peintre 
qui  fut  jamais."  To  the  honor  of 
both  be  it  said,  that  this  difference 
of  temperament,  this  opposition  of 
talent,  never  sufficed  to  cool  the 
friendship  which  each  entertained  for 
the  other. 

But,  after  that  first  visit  to  Spain, 
Rome  lost  its  charm  for  Regnault. 
There  is  a  certain  melancholy  —  com- 
posed, perhaps,  of  the  sighs  of  many 
ages  —  weighing  over  the  Eternal  City, 
which  oppressed  his  vigorous  nature. 
He  longed  for  more  light  still,  more 
color,  for  Spain,  for  something  be- 
yond Spain  even,  —  for  the  rich  and 
glowing  East.  He  exclaimed  once, 
"  I  hunger,  and  have  not  wherewithal 
to  eat ! "  He  could  not  be  content 
until  he  finally  decided  once  more 
to  leave  Italy  for  Spain,  fixing  his 
departure  for  the  following  summer. 

Meanwhile  his  picture  of  "Judith," 
sent  to  the  Beaux  Arts,  excited  even 
more  attention  than  his  previous 
works.  His  talent  became  a  field  of 
battle,  whereon  different  opinions 
clashed  and  fought.  Theophile  Gau- 
tier,  faithful  to  the  sincere  admiration 
which  this  young  and  fiery  genius 
had  excited  in  him,  wrote  an  elabo- 
rate article  in  praise  of  the  work ; 
while  M.  Paul  de  Saint  Victor,  who 
headed  the  malecontents,  even  while 
he  acknowledged  great  talent  in 
the  painter,  condemned  the  picture 
as  wanting  in  sentiment,  and  false  to 
the  rules  of  true  art. 


The  composition  may  be  briefly 
described  thus :  — 

Holofernes,  stretched  on  a  couch, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  lions  and 
rich  Oriental  draperies,  is  sleeping  the 
heavy  sleep  of  satiety.  His  head  is 
such  a  one  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
ancient  bass-reliefs  of  Nineveh,  — 
thick-lipped,  crisp-haired,  sensual. 
Judith,  lifting  the  tent-curtain,  ap- 
pears ;  a  poniard  held  firmly  in  her 
right  hand,  but  almost  hidden  by  her 
skirt.  Her  beauty  is  of  a  pale, 
almost  a  spectral  kind ;  and  there  is 
in  the  face  the  awful  quiet  which  im- 
mediately precedes  an  act  of  heroism, 
or  a  crime.  A  dress  of  black  velvet 
falls  from  the  hips  ;  while  a  transpar- 
ent chemise  of  magnificently  rich 
tissue,  and  a  loose  sack  of  Eastern 
gauze,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  a 
shimmer  of  colors  in  it,  complete  this 
strange  costume.  Behind  Judith 
appears  a  dark-skinned  woman,  who 
awaits  her  burden  with  cruel  pa- 
tience. A  handkerchief  of  superb 
yellow  is  twisted  about  her  head,  and 
absolutely  lights  up  the  dark  shadow 
in  which  the  whole  figure  is  envel- 
oped. 

Regnault  sent  this  picture  with 
some  trepidation,  and  obtained  from 
the  jury  the  permission  to  write  "  not 
finished  "  under  it.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  eyes  of  the  art-loving 
public  were  fixed  on  the  young  pen-  . 
sionnaire  of  the  Villa  Medici,  as  on 
a  great  hope;  for,  unfinished  as  his 
picture  might  be,  its  serious  qualities 
were  acknowledged  by  adverse  as  well 
as  by  friendly  critics. 

The  beginning  of  August  saw 
Henri  Regnault  leaving  that  Rome 
which  had  ceased  to  satisfy  him,  and 
which  he  was  never  again  to  see. 
He  desired  to  spend  some  time  in 
Spain,  on  his  way  to  Africa :  from 
there  he  dreamed  of  going  to  Asia; 
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but  tliat  was  a  droam  never  to  be 
accomplished.  His  journey  to  Gra- 
nada made  a  great  impression  on  him. 
The  richness  and  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try th rough  which  he  travelled  caused 
him  once  again  to  find  the  elasticity 
of  enthusiasm.  But  it  was  at  Gra- 
nada itself,  in  the  Al  ham  bra,  that  his 
nature  was  stirred  to  its  innermost 
depths  :  there,  at  last,  he  found  that 
color,  richness,  and  wonderful  ele- 
gance, the  longing  after  which  had 
always  haunted  him  like  a  soul-thirst. 
Let  us  listen  to  his  own  words.  Writ- 
ing to  his  father,  he  says,  — 

"What  a  fairy-scene!  What  a 
marvel !  How  shall  I  ever  render 
the  roseate  light  which  pervades  this 
enchanted  palace,  or  the  golden  re- 
flections of  the  shadows  ?  You  can 
imagine  nothing  so  strange,  so  ex- 
quisite." Again  he  says,  "  That  the 
earth  should  cease  to  turn,  that  the 
stars  should  fall,  that  towns  should 
crumble  away,  that  mountains  should 
become  valleys, —  what  would  all  that 
be  to  us,  if  only  the  Alharnbra  were 
spared  !  .  .  .  Granada  is  the  beauty 
of  beauties,  —  Granada,  with  her  skies 
of  lapis,  her  rose-tinted  towers  and 
forts,  her  Alhambra  built  all  of  gold, 
of  silver,  of  diamonds,  in  one  word, 
of  all  the  riches  of  the  earth  ! "  Later 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  C ,  her- 
self an  artist,  still  more  enamoured, 
he  exclaims,  "  Every  day  we"  [his 
friend,  M.  George  Clairin,  was  the 
faithful  companion  of  those  later 
years]  "  go  to  the  divine  Alhambra, 
whose  walls  are  laces  of  amethysts 
and  roses  in  the  morning,  of  dia- 
monds at  mid-day,  and  of  green  gold, 
of  red  brass,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
We  stay  there  until  the  moon  comes, 
seeking  us  out :  when  she  has  sent 
us  a  few  kisses,  and  hushed  to  sleep 
the  spirits  of  the  fairies  and  genii, 
who  chiselled  this  palace  of  wonders, 


then  we  regretfully  turn  away."  He 
ends  with  this  cry  of  love:  "My 
divine  mistress,  the  Alhambra,  calls 
me.  She  has  sent  one  of  her  lovn-s, 
the  sun,  to  tell  me  that  her  toilet  is 
completed,  that  she  is  beautiful,  and 
that  she  awaits  me." 

One  can  feel  the  artist's  life-blood 
leaping  through  those  burning  words. 
At  last  his  passionate  craving  for  the 
beautiful  was  satisfied. 

In  December  he  left  Spain  to  pur- 
sue his  search  after  light  and  color, 
which  the  winter  clouds  then  ob- 
scured in  Granada.  He  established 
himself  with  Clairin  at  Tangiers. 
Here  he  soon  went  to  work  in  a 
large  improvised  painting-room,  into 
which  he  could  let  floods  of  light  at 
will. 

From  Tangiers  he  sent  his  favorite 
work,  his  "  Salome,"  to  the  Salon  of 
1870.  That  done,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  studies  for  a  large  and 
gorgeous  picture,  which  he  destined 
for  his  last  envoi  as  pensionnaire, 
and  which  the  administration  of  the 
Luxmbourg  had  expressed  the  inten- 
tion to  purchase.  This  great  work, 
which,  alas  !  was  never  to  be  painted, 
he  saw  vividly  with  his  mind's  eye. 
It  will  be  well  here  to  insert  some 
extracts  from  a  description  which  he 
gives  of  what  he  intended  should  lie 
his  greatest  work.  The  scene  was  to 
be  laid  in  an  inner  court  of  a  palace 
resembling  the  Alhambra. 

"  A  Moorish  king  appears,  seen 
through  the  arch  of  an  immense 
doorway,  magnificently  attired,  and 
seated  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned. 
He  is  impassible,  looking  at  space, 
like  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt  or  an 
Indian  idol.  At  his  feet,  humbly  pros- 
trate, and  offering  his  sword,  is  the 
general  of  his  armies,  a  hero  who  has 
just  conquered  for  him  a  new  prov- 
ince. ...  On  white  marble  steps, 
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whereon  are  thrown  rich  carpets,  are 
posted  warriors,  the  handsomest 
among  his  officers,  who  have  brought 
back  standards  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  a  sword,  that  of  the  Christian  king 
or  general.  Two  barges  are  fastened 
to  the  last  step  :  from  one,  the  chief 
with  his  officers  has  just  stepped  ;  in 
the  other,  some  fine  negroes  keep 
watch  over  a  group  of  women,  —  the 
most  beautiful  among  the  fair  Chris- 
tians of  the  conquered  province.  .  .  . 
Everywhere  there  must  be  gold, 
splendid  draperies:  every  thing  must 
be  gorgeous  and  rich,  —  architecture, 
weapons,  jewels,  the  women's  flesh- 
tints;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  one 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  dread  weight 
of  Mahometan  despotism,  apathy,  and 
cruelty." 

While  this  grand  conception  occu- 
pied Regnault's  mind,  the  "Salome  " 
was  exhibited ;  and  once  more  was 
waged  the  "war  of  opinions.  During 
the  whole  duration  of  the  exhibition, 
the  crowd,  —  ever  changing,  but  never 
diminishing,  —  which  gathered  about 
this  picture,  proved  what  the  public 
thought  of  it.  M.  De  Saint  Victor, 
his  severest  judge,  accused  the  girl's 
figure  of  thinness  and  want  of  relief; 
but  even  he  allows  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  something  like  enthu- 
siasm at  the  magical  effect  of  what 
he  insists  on  calling  a  tour  de  force. 
This  picture  represents  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  just  after  her  dance, 
seated,  and  holding  the  platter  which 
is  to  receive  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  She  is  fantastically  dressed, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  dancer,  who  is 
determined  to  turn  the  head  of  her 
audience.  Her  yellow  tunic  is  fas- 
tened on  the  right  shoulder  with  a 
medallion  of  silver  and  jet :  over  the 
other  shoulder  is  thrown  a  scarf  of 
tender  rose-color,  which  almost  min- 
gles with  the  flesh-tints,  A  wide  sash 


of  violet,  and  a  gauzy  gold-colored 
skirt,  most  harmoniously  complete 
this  mad  dress.  A  bracelet  of  green 
enamel,  representing  a  viper  with 
ruby  eyes,  encircles  the  delicate  arm, 
which  is  that  of  a  very  young  girl. 
Her  beauty  is  of  a  strange  kind.  She 
has  a  fair  skin,  and  a  mass  of  wild 
black  hair,  which  is  singularly  telling 
against  the  background,  formed  by  a 
curtain  of  golden  yel low.  Painters, 
alone,  will  understand  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  such  a  "  symphony  of 
yellow,"  as  Gautier  calls  it. 

This  work  obtained  for  Kegnault  a 
medal;  and  many  among  the  jury 
were  of  the  opinion  that  he  deserved 
the  great  Medal  of  Honor:  but  he 
was  still  so  young,  that  this  was  re- 
served for  what  he  in  future  might 
produce.  His  success  did  not  intoxi- 
cate him  :  indeed,  the  severity  of  his 
judgments  on  himself  prevented  him 
from  indulging  in  any  thing  like 
vanity.  With  this  unaffected  mod- 
esty, however,  was  joined  a  thorough 
belief  in  his  own  views  of  art,  in  his 
worship  of  sun-light,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  "  gray  school,  "  as  he 
called  it.  Writing  on  this  subject  to 
a  friend,  one  who,  like-  M.  de  Saint 
Victor,  complained  of  a  certain  want 
of  substance  in  Regnault's  figures, 
he  says,  — 

11 1  regret  not  being  able  to  see  my 
works  at  the  exhibition ;  for  then  I 
should  discover  my  faults  for  myself. 
I  confess  to  you  that  I  avoid  the 
modele  quand  meme.  I  avoid  the 
abuse  of  black  in  painting.  It  is 
our  dirty  studios  of  Paris,  with 
their  gray,  dark-green,  or  red-brown 
walls,  which  give  us  absurdly  heavy 
shadows,  which,  in  their  turn,  call  for 
exaggerated  modelling.  .  .  .  Believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  do  not,  as  it 
pleases  some  critics  to  affirm,  seek 
originality  at  any  price.  ...  I  do 
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what  comes  into  my  head,  what  to 
me  appears  quite  simple  and  natural." 

In  the  midst  of  his  work,  of  his 
ardent  dreams  for  the  future,  disturb- 
ing rumors  came  to  him.  The  war 
between  France  and  Prussia  was  de- 
clared ;  and  Regnault  soon  realized 
that  he  was  a  man,  a  patriot,  even 
more  than  a  painter.  He  could  not 
rest. 

It  was  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  news  of  the  first  French  disasters, 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
was  opened.  In  obedience  to  the 
rule,  Kegnault  sent  to  it  his  copy  of 
the  "  Lances,"  as  well  as  a  picture 
entitled,  "Execution  without  Trial 
under  the  Moorish  Kings  of  Granada." 
Few  persons  could  at  such  a  moment 
think  of  art;  and  the  exhibition  was 
almost  deserted :  still  the  critics  were 
struck  with  the  rare  and  strange 
qualities  of  the  "  Execution."  A 
singular  picture  it  certainly  is.  It 
may  briefly  be  described  thus  :  — 

Steps  of  white  marble,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  canvas, 
lead  up  to  a  chamber  of  Arabian 
architecture,  in  the  style  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Abencerrages.  All  the  back- 
ground is  flooded  with  light,  indicat- 
ing outside  ardent  sunshine,  and  fierce 
heat.  The  victim  and  his  executioner 
are  alone.  On  the  steps,  the  head, 
already  severed  from  the  trunk,  is 
seen  foreshortened.  Slowly  wiping 
his  sword  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
dress,  the  impassible  executioner 
stands,  throwing  down  a  look  at  his 
bloody  work.  His  head  is  half  turned 
away,  and  held  high.  The  expression 
is  a  singular  mixture  of  disdain  and 
melancholy,  of  a  ferocity  that  is  ter- 
ribly calm  and  thoughtful,  in  which 
there  is  no  passion.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion in  which  Oriental  fatalism  is  im- 
printed :  it  seems  to  say,  "  It  was 
decreed."  The  keynote  of  the  com- 


position is  a  pool  of  blood,  which 
stains  the  white  of  the  step,  and  vio- 
lently contrasts  with  it.  This  domi- 
nant is  caught  up  in  the  answering 
tones  of  the  red  cap  which  covers  the 
executioner's  head,  in  the  rosy  tints 
of  his  dress,  and  of  the  background. 

This  was  Regnault's  last  picture. 
When  he  saw  it  again  in  Paris,  he 
grew  dissatisfied  with  his  work,  and 
understood  the  danger  of  painting 
under  floods  of  light.  But,  whatever 
criticism  one  may  feel  inclined  to 
make  with  regard  to  this  picture  (and 
fault-finding  is  so  easy),  no  one  can 
deny  the  originality  and  vigor  of  the 
painter's  genius. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near 
when  the  absorbing  passion  of  work 
could  no  longer  satisfy  Henri  Reg- 
nault. About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, he  left  Tangiers  in  haste,  with 
his  friend  Clairin,  fearing  that  he 
might  even  then  be  too  late  to  take 
his  part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
The  story  of  those  sad  months  is  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  to  need 
recalling.  Those  who  hastily  accuse 
the  French  of  frivolity  and  weakness 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  siege  were  hard  to 
bear;  that  they  were  endured  with 
heroic  patience,  and  with  still  more 
heroic  cheerfulness.  Among  the  de- 
fenders of  Paris,  none  did  their  duty 
more  simply  and  faithfully  than  the 
young  artists,  who  hastened  in  great 
numbers  to  leave  their  beloved  occu- 
pations in  order  to  shoulder  the  mus- 
ket, and  to  learn  the  humble  duties 
of  common  soldiers.  All  honor  to 
them  for  it !  As  grand  prix  de 
Home,  Regnault  was  exempted  from 
military  service,  forbidden,  indeed,  by 
the  regulations,  to  visit  Paris.  If  his 
patriotism  was  a  fault,  his  friends, 
even  in  their  moments  of  deepest  grief, 
could  not  blame  him  for  it 
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These  sad  days  were  not  without 
their  ray  of  brightness.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  siege  that  Regnault  became 
engaged  to  a  young  lady,  whom,  for 
some  time  past,  he  had  dreamed  of 
making  his  wife.  In  her  salon, 
weaving  bright  day-dreams  of  what 
their  future  was  to  be,  he  would  for- 
get privations,  and  the  cold,  from 
which  he,  the  lover  of  the  burning 
South,  suffered,  even  more  than  his 
companions.  Rampart  duty  during 
the  bitter  December  and  January 
nights  tried  him  far  more  than  hun- 
ger. His  endurance,  however,  and 
his  simple  obedience,  won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  his  superiors.  His 
captain  wished  to  raise  him  from  the 
ranks ;  but  he  answered,  in  a  letter 
full  of  simplicity  and  patriotism,  that 
"  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good 
soldier  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
mediocre  officer." 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1871,  Reg- 
nault,  probably  the  last  victim  of  an 
heroic  defence,  was  killed,  —  struck 
on  the  left  temple  by  a  rifle-ball,  at 
the  battle  of  Buzenval. 

No  need  to  add  more.  There  is 
something  so  pathetic  in  a  young  life 
full  of  promise,  suddenly,  unexpected- 
ly cut  off,  before  that  promise  could 
be  fully  redeemed,  that  words  fail  to 
express  it.  Many  tears  have  been 
shed,  many  tributes  of  affection  and 
admiration  deposited  on  his  tomb. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  others 
better  fitted  to  do  him  honor,  the 
writer,  who  knew  him  well,  offers  in 
her  turn  this  slight  token  of  esteem 
to  the  memory  of  Henri  Regnault. 

MARY  HEALY. 


WINCKELMANN'S   LETTERS. 
No  more  striking  contrast  can  be 
found    between    our    criticisms    and 
methods  and  those  of  a  century  ago 


than  is  presented  in  looking  over  the 
lately  published  closing  volume  of 
Winckelmann's  Life  and  Letters  by 
Justi.  The  fashions  of  art  change  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  criticising  and 
approaching  it.  But  Winckelmann's 
"History  of  Art'7  remains  as  the 
standard  work  of  criticism  and  in- 
formation, while  opinions  upon  sepa- 
rate schools  and  periods  of  art  have 
passed  through  all  the  different  phases 
to  a  complete  re-action. 

This  second  and  last  volume  em- 
braces Winckelmann's  life  in  Rome, 
the  shorter  and  happier  part  of  his 
life,  where  gradually  he  found  all  his 
tastes  gratified,  and  every  adaptation 
for  carrying  out  his  most  favorite 
studies.  He  found,  directly  upon 
arriving  in  Rome,  a  shelter  and  wel- 
come in  the  home  and  atelier  of  a 
German  artist,  whose  experience  and 
acquaintance  in  works  of  art  lent  him 
much  that  was  valuable,  —  Raphael 
Mengs.  Their  contemporaries  were 
unwilling  to  say  which  owed  the 
other  the  most  in  their  artistic  inter- 
course. 

He  won  the  favor  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical prince,  who  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sition his  library,  the  work  of  his  life. 
A  prelate  of  refinement,  a  Greek 
scholar,  led  him  into  the  circle  of  the 
literati  of  Rome,  most  difficult  of 
access.  This  genial  prelate  enjoyed 
the  reading  of  Aristophanes ;  he 
occasionally  played  on  the  "clavicen- 
tolo,"  or  indulged  in  a  song. 

Meanwhile  Winckelmann  had  been 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  antique, 
comparing  notes  with  his  countryman, 
Mengs. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  a  golden  time  for  the 
libraries  of  Rome.  These  Italian 
libraries  had  an  especial  charm.  They 
were  usually  disposed  in  one  immense 
room ;  any  division  of  the  books  would 
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have  been  considered  barbarous.  In 
it  large  numbers  of  readers  and 
students  could  sit  and  study. 

That  of  the  Cardinal  Passionei, 
which  was  now  laid  open  to  Winckel- 
mann,  was  one  of  the  most  imposing 
private  libraries  of  Borne ;  and  its 
owner  was  a  true  lover  and  connoisseur 
of  books.  He  would  not  allow  of 
any  numbering  of  his  books,  as  he 
preferred  "to  know  himself  where 
each  one  stood."  He  was  a  whole 
library  in  himself.  If  any  vexed 
matter  or  subject  came  in  question  he 
could  tell  the  author,  the  meaning  and 
the  correct  way  of  reading  any  intri- 
cate passage.  "His  whole  library," 
declared  a  witty  French  lady,  "ap- 
peared in  his  conversation,  filtered 
into  his  memory,  colored  his  ideas, 
ruled  mine,  and  instructed  me  at  the 
same  time." 

The  cardinal's  villa  was  a  favored 
place,  where  he  assembled  his  guests 
without  restraint. 

From  the  freedom  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical court,  Winckelmann  passed  into 
that  of  Cardinal  Archinto  in  the 
Palace  Bramante,  —  "  an  immense 
building,"  Winckelmann  says,  "in  the 
middle  of  the  city ;  yet  one  seems  to 
be  in  the  country,  for  the  building  is 
so  large,  that  one  hears  nothing  of  the 
noise  in  the  streets,  which  is  still  as 
great  as  in  Juvenal's  time.  I  have 
five  rooms  here,  so  many  chambers, 
and  a  kitchen;  and  my  sitting-room 
has  a  large  balcony,  and  looks  down 
upon  the  Piazza" 

On  a  journey  to  Naples  he  meets 
with  a  brilliant  reception ;  and  Her- 
culaneum,  which  the  learned  men  of 
Naples  had  not  ventured  or  wished 
to  describe,  seemed  to  lay  itself  open 
for  him. 

An  old  collector  of  gems  in  Florence 
died,  a  fellow-countryman,  Philip  von 
Stosch.  Winckelmann  had  for  a  short 


time  been  in  correspondence  with  him 
before  his  death  ;  and  the  nephew  and 
heir  invited  him  to  examine  this  val- 
uable cabinet,  and  make  known  its 
contents.  In  a  visit  of  nearly  a  year 
in  Florence,  he  made  this  interesting 
collection  his  study,  which  gave  him 
a  leading  position  among  the  first 
connoisseurs  of  his  time  in  this  de- 
partment. 

And  at  last  he  became  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  the  Cardinal 
Albani  of  Rome,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  archaeological  knowledge. 
Here  he  had  at  his  command  not 
merely  books  and  works  of  art,  —  but 
all  the  traditions  of  antiquarian  re- 
search were  within  his  reach  in  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  his  patron. 

"  I  am  lodged  in  his  palace,"  he 
writes,  "in  the  most  charming  and 
comfortable  way,  in  four  small  rooms, 
which  I  have  furnished  at  my  own 
cost.  The  palace  where  I  live  is  in 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Rome ;  and 
my  rooms  have  the  loveliest  view 
over  gardens,  ruins,  all  Rome  as  far 
as  Frascati  and  the  Castle  Gandolfo." 
Two  rooms  opened  upon  the  garden. 
"  My  companions  are  the  old  Greeks," 
meaning  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Homer, 
Sophocles  and  his  companions;  and 
in  time  he  added  busts  of  the  best 
statues,  and  a  little  collection  of  an- 
tiques, the  gift  of  the  cardinal.  But 
these  were  "young  Greeks,"  the 
beautiful  head  of  Pan,  a  bit  of  relievo, 
Bacchus  as  Victor,  &c.  He  hoped 
that  here  would  be  his  permanent 
place  of  rest,  and  that  he  might 
remain  here  himself,  even  after  the 
death  of  his  patron. 

It  remained,  indeed,  his  place  of 
rest,  broken  not  by  the  death  of  his 
patron,  but  by  his  own  death. 

For  nearly  ten  years  this  was  his 
home,  most  favorable  for  his  study 
and  his  work.  "  After  a  life  of  doubt 
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and  change,  of  seeking  and  serv- 
ing and  darkness,  he  came  out  into 
freedom,  honor,  activity."  Works  of 
quick,  conception  and  of  persevering 
study  followed  each  other  rapidly : 
they  seemed  the  work  of  his  life. 
Italy  and  Eome  had  made  them  pos- 
sible. 

The  "History  of  Art,"  the  study  of 
works  of  art,  other  visits  to  Naples, 
occupied  the  years  till  the  last  year 
came. 

He  had  planned  to  revisit  Germany, 
and  with  a  friend  set  out  upon  his 
journey  thither.  But,  on  the  moment 
of  reaching  Tyrol,  a  melancholy  over- 
came him.  He  was  displeased  with 
the  landscape.  "What  rough  moun- 
tains! What  tasteless  architecture!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  Only  look  at  those 
pointed  roofs ! "  His  only  cry  as  he 
pursued  his  way  to  Munich,  was, 
"  Let  us  go  back  to  Borne !  " 

He  was  granted  an  audience  with 
the  empress  at  Schonbrunn.  He 
was  surrounded  by  friends  and 
admirers ;  but  he  could  not  restrain 
his  bitterness  and  dissatisfaction. 
He  wrote  back  to  the  cardinal  to 
announce  his  proposed  return. 

"I  have  done  my  best  to  be  pleased," 
he  wrote  to  his  friends ;  "  but  my  heart 
says  /No/  and  my  antipathy  to  this 
wearisome  journey  is  not  to  be  re- 
strained." 

It  seems  as  if  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  approaching  tragedy  of  his  end 
were  already  darkening  his  spirit. 
His  biographer,  Justi,  with  judg- 
ment attributes  it  to  the  natural 
homesickness  at  the  breaking-away 
from  his  congenial  ways  of  life  in 
Koine.  With  his  return  to  Germany 
came  back  the  remembrance  of  the 
discomforts  and  trials  of  his  earlier 
years.  Romer  its  charming  climate, 
its  genial  welcomes,  and  his  life  and 
happiness  there,  were  far  away. 


"  Germany  had  laid  her  hands  on  him 
again.  He  felt  the  shudder  that 
comes  over  the  convalescent  on  re- 
turning to  the  scenes  of  former  illness, 
to  its  surroundings,  its  modes  of  life." 

Why  had  he  not  chosen  the  other 
course  for  his  journeying  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him  ?  —  to  Egypt, 
to  Greece,  where  he  could  have  lived 
over  again  the  Odyssey  by  the  Greek 
islands  on  the  blue  sea. 

He  must  go  back  to  Home  ;  and  he 
passed  on  from  Vienna  to  Trieste, 
from  there  to  go  by  water  to  An  con  a. 

"One  is  shocked,"  said  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "  at  the  thought  that  not 
only  it  was  such  a  low  villain  who 
could  have  murdered  a  Winckelmann, 
but  that  a  Winckelmann  should  have 
passed  the  last  week  of  his  life  in 
such  a  company."  And  pitiable  it  is 
that  even  the  miserable  murderer,  in 
his  confession  afterwards,  should  de- 
clare that  the  paltry  temptation  of 
the  golden  coins,  the  medals  presented 
Winckelmann  by  the  empress,  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  led  him 
to  the  murder  of  such  a  man. 

Far  away  from  all  who  loved  or 
knew  him,  no  kindly  face  to  return 
him  a  glance  of  farewell,  he  died, 
surrounded  only  by  the  servants  of  an 
inn,  by  officials  of  justice,  disturb- 
ing him  with  questions,  by  the  shades 
of  monks  and  priests  with  the  sym- 
bols of  a  religion  which  had  never 
been  to  him  more  than  a  mask,  a 
means  for  reaching  an  end.  Must  a 
life  that  had  seemed  to  show  such 
fair  promises,  meeting  such  golden 
opportunities,  so  many  talents  develop- 
ing into  their  completed  work, —  must 
all  this  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  its 
course  by  the  blind,  brutal  act  of  a 
low  assassin? 

The  biographer,  M.  Justi,  has  made 
a  most  interesting  work  of  his  history 
of  the  life  of  Winckelmann.  He  places 
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us  in  the  midst  of  all  its  surround- 
ings, describing  carefully  all  those 
who  had  any  influence  upon  Winckel- 
mann, all  whom  he  himself  affected. 
The  volumes,  for  this  reason,  are 
almost  too  copious  for  the  hurried 
reading  of  the  present  day  ;  but  they 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
reading. 

M.  Justi,  in  relating  this  tragic  end 
of  Winckelmann's  life,  in  sympathy 
still  with  the  solitary  horror  of  it, 
closes  with  these  reflections  :  — 

"  Yet  we  should  consider,  as  we  look 
upon  the  desolateness  of  these  last 
hours,  that  Winckelmann  in  life  stood 
alone.  None  of  his  family  were 
living,  and  he  had  never  formed  new 
ties.  He  had  given  up  his  father-land  : 
he  had  exchanged  the  church  of  his 
fathers  for  one  to  which  he  belonged 
only  externally.  He  was  citizen  of 
the  world.  He  wrote,  he  himself  said, 
for  all  Europe,  for  posterity.  He  was 
half  German,  half  Italian.  The  dark 
hand  of  death  thrust  him  back  as 
he  would  return  to  his  native  land; 
and  before  he  could  reach  his  beloved 
Italy,  in  an  Italian  city  belonging 
to  the  German  empire,  his  life  was 
ended." 

It  is  the  work  of  such  critics  as 
Winckelmann  that  preserves  for  art  its 
title  as  Fine  Art.  A  life  of  study  and 
refinement,  an  enthusiasm  for  "  the 
beautiful,"  gave  him  the  power  and 
the  tools  to  become  a  critic,  and  make 
his  judgments  valuable  for  all  time. 
For  it  is  this  enthusiasm,  allied  with 
a  pure  judgment,  that  preserves  the 
artist  in  the  critic,  and  gives  any 
value  to  his  renderings. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  OPERA. 

PAUL  BATJDBY. 

This  distinguished  artist,  though 
still  a  young  man,  may  be  called  one 
of  the  heroes  in  the  artist-world  of 


Paris  at  this  time.  His  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  master  in  decorative 
art  was  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  selected 
almost  of  course  to  design  and  pre- 
pare the  decorations  for  the  great 
Opera  House.  Now  that  most  or 
perhaps  all  of  these  great  paintings  are 
in  place,  they  have  been  received,  at 
first,  with  a  general  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm. We  need  not  say,  in  this 
world,  that  this  has  been,  followed  by 
"ifs"  and"buts,"  by  doubts  more  or 
less  well  founded,  and  by  serious  criti- 
cism. The  outlines  of  the  more  im- 
portant designs  have  been  made 
familiar  to  the  public  of  France  from 
engravings.  The  paintings  them- 
selves undoubtedly  form  a  very  noble 
element  in  the  beauty  of  the  great 
monument  of  fine  art  for  which  they 
are  produced.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  with  the  destructive 
power  of  gas,  smoke,  and  the  other 
nuisances  of  the  theatre,  it  can  hardly 
be  hoped  that  they  will  long  remain 
in  that  radiant  brilliancy  of  color 
which  is  evidently  a  delight  to  the 
Parisian  heart  and  eye. 

From  a  full  paper  by  Rene*  Me*nard 
in  the  "  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,"  we 
take  such  parts  as  will  give  to  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  general  plan 
of  these  great  works  of  decoration. 

As  soon  as  M.  Baudry  knew  that 
this  gigantic  work  was  to  be  in- 
trusted to  him,  he  entered  on  careful 
studies  of  the  best  decorative  art  of 
former  times.  He  then  made  beauti- 
ful copies  from  Michael  Angelo's 
frescoes  and  Raphael's  cartoons. 
With  such  inspiration  he  changed 
M.  Garnier's  original  plans.  As  he 
has  arranged  it,  the/o^e?-of  the  opera 
is  decorated  by  three  great  oval  paint- 
ings, twelve  pictures  for  the  vous- 
soirs,  some  high  panels,  —  of  which 
each  displays  one  Muse,  — and  ten 
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medallions,  representing  children  with 
various  emblems.  The  general  idea 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building;  and,  begin- 
ning from  the  great  central  picture, 
it  is  easy  to  trace  along  the  idea  by 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
groups  is  made. 

Allegorical  representations  of  Har- 
mony, Poetry,  and  Melody,  occupy  the 
middle  of  this  great  central  picture ; 
while  Glory  holds  palms  for  the  vic- 
tors, and  different  genii,  in  the  form 
of  children,  are  clustered  in  the  archi- 
tectural border  of  all  this  composi- 
tion. 

The  places  of  Harmony,  Melody, 
and  Poetry  being  thus  secured,  the 
figures  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are 
placed  in  the  two  other  ovals,  as  the 
persons  for  whose  inspirations  the 
building  is  devoted. 

In  the  voussoirs  are  displayed  the 
blessings  which  Poetry  and  Music 
have  given  to  men.  The  two  largest 
represent  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  sur- 
rounded by  Muses  and  the  great  mas- 
ters of  music ;  and  the  other,  the 
"  poets,  who  have  been  fathers  of 
civilization."  Homer  inspires  ar- 
tists, authors,  and  heroes ;  Hesiod  is 
teaching  men  agriculture ;  Orpheus 
is  singing ;  while  temples  are  rising 
to  the  music  of  Amphion. 

In  the  other  voussoirs  are  the 
"  Judgment  of  Paris,"  "  Apollo  con- 
quering Marsyas,"  the  "Dream  of 
Ste.  Cecilia,"  and  "  Saul  calmed  by 
David."  There  is  a  charming  eclogue 
for  pastoral  music,  and  a  picture  of 
fight  for  military  music.  For  dan- 
cing, we  have  poor  Salome,  crazy 
menads,  Corybantes  dancing  around 
the  infant  Jupiter;  and,  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  series,  the  triumph  of 
art  over  death  is  personified  by  the 
group  of  Orphens  and  Eurydice. 
The  Muses  are  represented,  each  on 


a  long  panel  of  gold  placed  between 
the  several  voussoirs  which  have  been 
described. 

All  this  decoration  is  wrought  out 
with  wonderful  distinctness,  and  on  a 
plan  so  complete,  that  we  have  almost 
a  right  to  say  that  each  picture  sug- 
gests that  which  comes  next.  The 
ovals  of  the  ceiling  are  the  more  gen- 
eral and  symbolical ;  while  in  the  vous- 
soirs there  are  more  definite  subjects, 
which  can  be  more  precisely  ren- 
dered. The  artist  has  chosen  to  vary 
his  execution,  also,  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  spectator.  The  painting 
of  the  ceiling,  therefore,  which  in 
some  sort  represents  the  sky,  and  is, 
of  course,  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
decoration,  is  brilliant  in  conception, 
and  executed  with  bold  touches,  and 
designs  firmly  accented;  while  that  of 
the  voussoirs,  of  which  the  subject  is 
more  real,  is  wrought  out  much  more 
soberly,  with  execution  corresponding 
to  the  sentiment. 


Decorative  art  of  this  character 
must  adapt  itself  to  architectural 
requisitions,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
painting.  M.  Paul  Baudry  has  re- 
turned to  the  noblest  traditions  of  his 
art  in  the  great  central  painting  of 
the  ceiling,  of  which  the  first  merit 
is,  that  it  is  really  a  plafond.  That 
is  to  say,  he  knew  that  it  was  to  be 
seen  by  people  on  every  side  of  the 
house,  that  it  could  therefore  have  no 
proper  top  nor  bottom ;  and  he  has 
therefore  made  a  sort  of  radiating 
composition,  where  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  wherever  he  may  be,  may 
readily  take  in  the  plan  of  the  whole. 
In  order,  then,  to  avoid  confusion, 
and  lead  the  eye  naturally  to  the  cen- 
tre, he  has  surrounded  the  central 
picture  with  an  architectural  design, 
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which  seems  to  rise  perpendicularly, 
with  a  balustrade  receding  from  the 
eye,  into  space.  At  the  two  ends  you 
see  rich  Corinthian  columns,  with 
capitals  of  gold ;  and  the  architec- 
tural theme  thus  treated  makes  an 
ingenious  division  between  the  solid 
part  of  the  building  and  the  ideal 
scene  which  passes  in  the  sky.  Along 
the  steps  of  this  imaginary  balustrade 
are  genii  lying  at  irregular  intervals, 
resting  on  the  columns,  or  on  the 
stairway  itself;  and  these  are  a  sort  of 
intermediate  chorus  between  the  real 
world  which  they  look  down  upon,  and 
the  imaginary  beings  above,  whom 
one  of  them  points  out  from  his  place 
below. 

Without  the  means  of  illustrating, 
even  in  outlines,  the  several  groups, 
we  must  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
composition.  One  cannot  but  believe 
that  in  Paul  Baudry's  long  residences 
in  Madrid  and  in  Venice,  he  has,  in 
his  study  of  color,  drawn  his  inspira- 
tion from  Paul  Veronese  and  Velas- 
quez. But  he  has  gone  beyond  them, 
and  has  attempted  to  borrow  from  the 
Orientals  the  secret  of  their  brilliant 
and  clear  color.  The  dominating 
principle  of  color  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  opera  will  be  found  in  the  mar- 
riage of  green  and  blue  in  the  drapery 
of  Melody  and  Harmony,  which  are 
the  two  principal  figures.  You  can- 
not see  them  without  recalling  that 
beautiful  Persian  porcelain,  i,n  which 
these  two  colors,  which  seem  to  us  so 
often  to  be  antipathetic,  are  so  har- 
moniously allied.  The  deep  blue  of 
the  drapory  of  Harmony  is  skilfully 
sustained  by  the  light  blue  of  the 
sky  ;  and  the  somewhat  subdued  reds 
in  the  drapery  of  Glory  counterbal- 
ance admirably  the  beautiful  green 
tints  in  the  drapery  of  Melody.  The 
garlands  of  foliage  in  the  balustrade 
of  the  architectural  work  give  yet 


another  tone  of  green,  just  broken, 
where  we  need  it  broken,  by  the  lilac 
blossoms  of  glycine.  With  all  the 
seductions  of  the  richest  palette,  the 
charming  harmony  of  colors  makes  a 
real  feast  for  the  eye. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  symbols  or  emblems  of  the  vari- 
ous figures  in  the  smaller  ovals,  more 
than  we  have  done  in  speaking  of  those 
in  the  larger.  Thalia  holds  in  one 
hand  a  bunch  of  rods,  while  she  pulls 
off  the  lion's  skin  in  which  a  fawn  has 
disguised  himself.  By  her  side,  M. 
Baudry  has  represented  the  genius 
of  modern  French  comedy  by  a  young 
man  with  ironical  expression,  whose 
genius  is  just  intimated  oy  a  little 
flame  above  his  head.  He  is  aiming 
an  arrow  at  the  impostor  whom  Thalia 
has  detected.  The  arrow  is  epigram  ; 
and  this  young  man  is  what  the 
French  call  Esprit.  This  personifi- 
cation is  M.  Baudry's  own.  He  has 
regarded  the  piquant  dialogue  of  the 
French  stage  as  something  which  has 
a  character  all  its  own,  which  can 
never  be  rendered  but  by  the  skill  of 
the  French  stage.  He  has  hoped  to 
express  this  in  the  physiognomy  of 
his  Thalia,  who  looks  more  like  a 
modern  Parisienne  than  any  sculp- 
tor's ideal.  Her  head  is  not  quite 
regular;  and,  by  an  intentional  vari- 
ation, the  painter  has  given  to  the 
mouth  a  direction  not  quite  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  eyes.  The  result  is 
what  we  may  call  a  biting  expression, 
which  is  just  what  he  sought  for : 
we  must  not  blame  M.  Baudry  for 
abandoning  the  traditions.  He  want- 
ed a  French  Thalia,  and  he  has  made 
one.  His  Melpomene  is  classic,  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  imply  that  the 
chefs  d'ceuvre  of  the  great  stage  are 
always  our  models  ;  but  his  Thalia  is 
modern,  because  comedy  in  our  bauds 
is  something  wholly  new. 
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These  three  great  oval  compart- 
ments are  superb  in  coloring,  and 
will  have  the  most  magnificent  effect. 
The  tones  are  boldly  laid  on,  and  are 
rather  in  juxtaposition  than  run  into 
each  other ;  so  that  they  will  hold  all 
their  intensity  at  the  enormous  height 
of  the  ceiling.  The  sky,  painted 
with  broken  touches,  which  express 
the  vibrations  of  a  fluid,  is  wonder- 
fully limpid  and  deep.  Both  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  M.  Baudry 
has  shown  power  that  the  critics  had 
not  given  him  credit  for. 

Of  the  voussoirSj  which,  as  we 
have  said,  are  wholly  different,  both 
in  plan  ajid  in  execution,  we  must 
speak  on  another  occasion. 

COLOR  AT  TABLE. 

IN  a  recent  "  London  Spectator,"  a 
pleasant  "Chat  about  Dining"  con- 
tains a  flight  of  fancy  over  the 
greater  possibilities  of  the  dinner- 
table,  which  deserves  a  place  in  the 
region  of  fine-art  speculation.  The 
writer  says,  — 

"  "With  the  Russian  dinner,  breadth  in  a 
table  is  not  required,  but  length.  A  strip 
of  a  table,  broad  enough  to  hold  two  plates 
opposite  each  other,  and  leave  six  inches 
between  them,  is  ample  for  mere  utility; 
and  we  may  question  if  the  demands  of 
the  eye  require  more  than  six  inches  more. 
That  gives  room  for  candelabra,  which  may 
widen  in  the  air,  not  on  the  table ;  and  for 
as  much  color,  preferentially  in  the  shape 
of  flowers,  as  the  eye  can  bear  without 
either  weariness  or  the  sense  of  special  at- 
traction: and  what  more  is  required?  It  is 
horrible  heresy,  no  doubt;  but  we  hold  still 
that  the  white  damask  table-cloth,  though 
an  excellent  ground  color,  throwing  every- 
thing else  up,  is  not  the  only  color  which 
would  be  pleasing:  it  refracts  light  a  little 
too  much,  even  if  you  like  brilliance ;  and, 
as  any  dealer  will  tell  you,  it  almost  annuls 
the  effect  of  that  most  beautiful  of  modern 
creations,  English  table-glass.  .  .  .  Will 
somebody  just  try  damask  the  color  of 
rich  cream,  or  of  that  teint  degrade — the 
soft,  gray  green  —  which  Mr.  Morris  is  so 
fond  of  for  his  walls?  " 


The  beautiful  display  of  Canton 
china  lately  to  be  seen  at  the  ware- 
house of  the  Sandwich  Glass  Com- 
pany encourages  the  idea  of  color 
upon  the  dinner-table.  One  whole 
set  was  of  salmon-color  upon  white, 
rich  and  warm  in  tone  ;  another,  more 
subdued,  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  blues 
and  greens,  with  gold  and  reds  inter- 
mixed. Upon  some  of  the  plates 
Chinese  ladies  fell  into  attitudes,  and 
waved  their  gaudy  fans.  The  punch- 
bowls, raised  upon  black  stands, 
glowed  with  all  imaginable  confusion 
of  color  and  form  in  the  designs  within 
their  depths. 

With  such  materials  as  these,  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  dinner-tables 
should  not  become  a  new  field  for 
artistic  combination  and  effect.  Un- 
der the  control  of  some  inspired  head 
butler,  may  we  not  hope  to  be  con- 
ducted, in  a  dinner,  through  a  whole 
series  of  artistic  emotions  ?  The  soup 

—  which    should    be    mock-turtle  — 
may  be   served  a  la  Rembrandt,  in 
blue  Nankin  china,  the  light  arranged 
to  cast  heavy  shadows  over  the   un- 
draped    mahogany.       Without    here 
deciding  upon  all  the  courses,  we  may 
imagine    the   dessert    after    Rubens, 

—  heaps    of    oranges    massed    upon 
a  red  table-cloth,   with    glasses    and 
finger-bowls  of  blue,  while  coffee  and 
chasse-cafe,  with  the    aid  of  Sevres 
or     Dresden,     gleaming    silver,    and 
sparkling  glass,  may  gain  all  the  airy 
charm  of  a  Greuze.    ' 


SOME  excellent  bronzes  have  been 
shown  in  Boston  lately,  the  work  of  a 
young  American,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bartlett, 
a  pupil  of  Fremiet  of  Paris,  whose 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  called  "  the 
best  bronze  equestrian  statue  since 
the  Renaissance." 

Fremiet    ranks    next    to    Barrye*. 


Stviss  Architecture. 
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Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  wise  in  putting 
himself  under  the  direction  of  a  real 
master,  and  is  more  than  wise  in  re- 
maining with  him  for  several  years 
more  of  study.  These  works,  which 
were  at  Mr.  Doll's  gallery,  are  mostly 
studies,  as  it  were,  in  bronze.  They 
show  emphatically  that  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  started  rightly,  and  that  his 
intention  is,  to  be  able,  in  time,  to 
do  work  that  is  worth  the  doing. 
His  figures  are  full  of  life  and  move- 
ment, and  free  from  the  weak  pretti- 
ness  of  a  great  deal  of  modern 
sculpture.  His  work  is  marked  by 
force,  decision,  and  great  earnestness. 
In  the  casting  of  his  bronzes,  he 
trusts  no  founder,  attending  to  the 
work  himself. 

The  grouping  of  the  two  figures,  the 
soldier  carrying  the  wounded  drum- 
mer-boy, is  in  a  high  degree,  skilful 
and  masterly.  These  figures  seem 
vital  as  life  itself.  The  casting  of 
the  group  is  something  worthy  of 
note.  It  was  done  in  a  single  piece, 
and  exhibited  just  as  it  came  from 
the  mould,  without  retouch  from  file 
or  chisel. 


We  shall  watch  Mr.  Bartlett'a 
career  with  interest,  inasmuch  as  his 
aims  are  of  the  highest ;  and  his 
praiseworthy  ambition  is  seconded  by 
great  power  of  work. 


SWISS  ARCHITECTURE. 
OXE  of  our  spirited  young  archi- 
tects has  done  a  kind  thing  for  b-.ys 
and  girls,  for  which  they  will  thank 
him  at  Christmas.  He  is  Mr.  George 
Tilden,  who  has  arranged  a  series  of 
studies  which  are  careful  and  correct, 
by  which  an  ingenious  boy  or  girl  can 
build  at  home  a  Swiss  village,  in  such 
way  as  to  remember  through  life  some 
of  the  real  principles  on  which  simple 
architecture  depends.  These  Swiss 
cottages  of  his  should  not  be  spoken 
of  as  toys,  but  as  helps  in  art-educa- 
tion. 


A  PUPIL  of  Mr.  Hunt,  Miss  E.  H. 
Bartol,  exhibits,  by  request,  at  Mr. 
Doll's  gallery,  a  drawing  of  a  head, 
of  which  the  master  is  justly  proud. 
Its  perfect  simplicity  and  remarkable 
vigor  bring  to  mind  some  of  the 
sketches  of  the  old  painters. 


[An  advertisement  from  this  office  announced  that  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt  would 
take  the  charge  in  future  of  this  department.  Mr.  Hunt's  engagements  in  his  studio 
will  not  yet  permit  him  to  undertake  this ;  and  the  enlarged  department  will  still  be 
under  the  editorial  oversight  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Knowlton.  We  are  favored  in  its  prep- 
aration, not  only  with  the  advice,  but  with  the  pens,  of  several  of  our  most  distin- 
guished artists  in  America  and  abroad.] 


the  range  of  the  voice.] 

0.  DITSON  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

Marguerite.  5.  F.  Gottschalk  .75 
Chant  de  Guerre.  Gottschalk  $1.00 
The  "  Sole  Edition  Exact  and 
Complete  "  of  Louis  Gottschalk's  pos- 
tli unions  works  for  the  piano-forte 
includes  fourteen  compositions  of 
varying  degrees  of  excellence  and 
difficulty,  -some  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  "  The  Grand  Waltz 
Brillante  "  (Marguerite)  and  "  The 
War  Chant "  present  as  marked  con- 
trasts as  any  two  numbers  we  could 
select.  The  Waltz  is  more  melodic, 
and  far  less  difficult,  than  the  "  War 
Chant,"  which,  seemingly,  would  re- 
quire a  musical  Samson  to  give  with 
effect  and  vigor.  But  there  is  always 
a  charm  about  Gottschalk's  lightest 
composition,  a  curious  gypsy  uncon- 
ventionality,  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  time-honored  traditions.  To  hear 
the  brilliant  author  himself  interpret 
his  wild  fancies,  that  in  their  most 
intricate  movements  had  ever  an  air 
of  abandon  that  made  them  seem  the 
suggestion  and  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  was  an  experience  to  recall 
with  a  certain  thrill  quite  impossible 
to  convey  to  another.  We  have  never 
heard  any  pianist,  however  famous, 
who  gave  to  Gottschalk's  composi- 
tions any  but  a  kind  of  galvanized, 
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unreal  life :  the  grotesqueness  and 
the  barbarism  might  remain  ;  but  the 
true  beauty,  the  poetry,  of  the  piece, 
was  gone.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfy- 
ing for  the  average  pianist  are  the 
quieter  strains,  born  of  his  tenderest 
moods,  when  the  poetic  sentiment, 
the  grace,  and  even  the  sadness,  of  a 
heart  troubled  and  oppressed,  seeks 
expression,  not  in  audacious  eccen- 
tricities, but  in  sweet,  if  sometimes 
mournful  and  even  monotonous 
melody.  "  La  Berceuse,"  "  The  Last 
Hope,"  "  II  Sospiro,"  suggest  them- 
selves. To  a  lover  of  these  we  may 
recommend  "Marguerite,"  as  not  be- 
yond a  fair  player's  technical  ability, 
and  likely  to  become  a  favorite.  One 
needs,  in  playing  Gottschalk's  music, 
that  unconscious  perception  of  tempo 
rubato,  which  Liszt  declares  absolute- 
ly essential  to  an  interpretation  of 
Chopin's  music,  where  the  rhythm  is 
not  that  of  a  metronome,  but  of  a 
pulsing  heart.  "The  War  Chant" 
will  frighten  any  except  a  first-rate 
executant :  like  "Mazeppa,"  its  beauty 
would  be  obscured  at  the  hands  of 
one  who  seemed  conscious  of  mechani- 
cal difficulties.  Whether  Gottschalk 
will  be  remembered  most  distinctively 
as  virtuoso,  or  as  composer,' time  alone 
will  decide.  That  he  possessed  genius, 
we  must  al.l  admit;  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  culture,  and  an  unusually 
profound  knowledge  of  classical  music, 
is  ignored  by  many,  who  were  fright- 
ened at  his  boldness,  and  dazzled  by 
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his  execution.  The  poetic  tempera- 
ment was  certainly  his,  with  the 
poet's  gift  of  winning  personal  friends, 
whose  enthusiasm  is  unquenched  by 
death,  or  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  those  brilliant  days  when  many 
prophesied  that  a  new  constellation 
had  found  place  in  the  musical 
heavens. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  warm- 
hearted, earnest  tribute  of  friend- 
ship, with  which  Gottschalk's  artist 
friend,  Espadero,  prefaces  the  edition 
we  owe  to  his  .fidelity  in  executing 
the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  Leader.     Palmer  and  Emerson. 

American     School     Music    Reader: 
parts    i.,    ii.,    iii.       Emerson    and 


Tilden. 


The  first  of  these  publications  is  an 
effort  to  bring  before  the  public  a  fresh 
collection  of  sacred  and  secular  music 
suitable  for  schools,  conventions,  choirs, 
and  the  home-circle.  Many  of  the 
tunes  have  been  written  expressly  for 
the  work,  which  is  preceded  by  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  pages  of  theoretical 
and  practical  studies. 

The  series  of  School  Music  Readers 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  care, 
and  an  evident  desire  to  exclude  every 
thing  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  keep 
the  little  books  within  the  necessary 
limits  to  insure  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity. It  seems  now  to  be  a  simple 
accepted  fact,  that  children  can  learn 
music  as  easily  and  advantageously,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  school-life,  as 
they  can  the  alphabet  and  multiplica- 
tion-table :  it  is  a  part  of  the  system 
adopted  in  our  common  schools,  with 
results  patent  to  all.  It  is  to  this 
systematic  training,  beginning  at  the 
earliest  age  at  which  children  are 
admitted  to  the  primary  schools, 
that  this  series  is  adapted.  If  used 


intelligently  and  judiciously,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  secure  the  desired  i-nd, 
the  explanations  are  so  clear,  the 
examples  so  simple,  the  progress  so 
gradual,  while  the  music,  both  original 
and  selected,  is  good,  and  calculated  to 
develop  true  musical  taste. 

J.    W.     SCHERMERHORX,    14  Bond 
Street,  New  York. 


Song  Fountain. 
Horton. 


Tillinghast  and 


A  vocal  music-book,  for  school  and 
family  use,  compiled  by  well-known 
teachers  of  music  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  intended  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  some  progress  in  singing 
at  sight,  and  vocal  development,  and 
have  a  perception  of  tasteful  and  ap- 
propriate style  in  musical  performance. 

The  Art   of  Reading  Music.      Mrs. 
L.  B.  Humphreys. 

This  professes  to  be  a  new  method, 
founded  on  the  Galin  system,  based  on 
logical  principles,  and  illustrated  by  a 
comprehensive    series    of  progressive 
exercises,  comprising  all  the  ordinary 
melodic  and  rhythmic  forms.     Should 
this  book    fulfil    its  promise,   it  will 
certainly    supply    a   need    long   and 
sorely    felt   by    teachers   as    well    as 
pupils:  no  cursory  examination  of  it, 
however,  would  warrant  a  decided  ex- 
pression of  opinion.     It  is  rather  star- 
tling, also,  to  read  Mrs.  Humphrey's 
statement,  that  "  after  studying  music 
for  years,  under  some  of  our  best  mas- 
ters, she  was  unable  to  read  the  sim- 
plest melody  at  sight."      Surely  she 
could  not  have  learned  music  in  our 
public  schools.     Having  suffered,  ami 
won    the   victory,  she  was  anxious  to 
impart  the  secret  of  success  to  others: 
hence  this  little  book,  with  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  faithfully  experiment. 
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G.  D.  RUSSELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 

In  thy  Dreams.       Bb.     5.     (D 
to  G.)     Dudley  Buck     ...    .50 

What's  your  Opinion  ?       F.     4. 
(E  to  F.)     Dudley  Buck    .     .    .50 

These  songs  are  from  a  series  of 
Five  Songs,  published  as  Opus  67,  by 
the  author.  The  first  of  the  series, 
"  Ave  Maria,"  we  have  previously 
noticed.  "  In  thy  Dreams "  is  a 
melodic,  richly  harmonized  slumber- 
song,  with  words  from  the  German, 
translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight,  —  a  song 
of  the  wind,  the  moon,  and  the  bird, 
who  only  sing  the  lover's  song  for 
him.  — 

"  A  lover  so  shy  of  thee, 
He  sends  a  song,  a  kiss,  by  me." 

The  accompaniment  is  somewhat 
difficult ;  but  the  whole  composition 
is  well  worth  learning. 

"  What's  your  Opinion  ?  "  is  in  the 
dangerous  style,  requiring  to  be  sung 
archly,  with  that  subtle  flying  light 
which  characterizes  the  wit  of  Bea- 
trice. As  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  coarseness  of  comic  songs, 
it  requires  an  appreciation  of  fun, 
tinctured  with  decorum,  such  as  char- 
acterized Mrs.  Kenwig,  "  so  light,  yet 
so  severely  proper."  If  it  be  true  that 
love  confessed  does  shorten  love's 
dominion,  'tis  wise, 

"Although  the  heart  beat  strong, 
To  guard  the  secret  well  and  long. 
The  more  your  looks,  your  lips,  express, 
The  more  you  sigh,  he'll  sigh  the  less: 
Till  he  proposed,  I'd  ne'er  confess,  — 
At  least  that's  my  opinion." 

It  is  a  bright,  tripping  song,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  a  favorite  in  the 
concert-room  before  the  season  is 
over. 

This  Twilight  Hour.      4.       F. 
(DtoA.)      Fesca 50 


Oh,  still  this  ardent  longing.  Ab. 
5.  (C£toG.)     Fesca    ...    .50 

Two  fine  additions  to  the  collection 
of  German  songs,  with  piano-forte 
accompaniment,  published  under  the 
title  "  Allemannia."  Fesca's  name  is 
guaranty  for  melody  and  appropriate 
accompaniment.  A  good  soprano  voice 
is  requisite,  and  a  flowing  legato  touch 
for  the  accompaniment,  which  is  equal- 
ly difficult  in  the  two  songs.  German 
words  are  also  given. 

Happy?    D.     3.     (C#toF#.) 
Philp. 

A  simple  little  ballad  from  the 
"Amphion,"  a  collection  of  English 
songs. 

"  Lizabee  with  pensive  eyes, 
'Neath  a  shady  tree 
Wearily  her  needle  plies, 
Many  a  sigh  gives  she." 

But  that  is  because  she  is  doubtful, 
just  a  little,  and  has  been  waiting  too 
long  for  somebody. 

When  he  comes,  you  may  know  it 

by  her  changing  mood,  as  she  sings,  — 

*  » 

"  My  heart  is  light; 
The  skies  are  bright; 
And  I  read  in  the  stars  that  shine, 
That  my  love's  been  true 
As  the  heavens  are  blue, 
And  his  heart  is  all  mine,  all  mine." 

One  Thought  of  Thee.     4.     G. 
(DtoE.)     Allen 40 

The  composer  is  presumably  the 
well-known  violinist.  He  has  given 
a  pleasing  melody,  reminding  one  of 
the  best  type  of  German  song,  with  a 
sufficiently  difficult  accompaniment, 
every  note  of  which  seems  required, 
however,  to  give  the  full  effect  to  the 
song.  It  is  the  first  number  in  a 
collection  of  concert-songs  as  sung 
by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Osgood,  whose  bright, 
pure  soprano  is  so  welcome  an  addi- 
tion to  our  list  of  concert-singers. 
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Lefty's  Dower.     G.     3.     (D  to 
E.)     Henrietta 40 

Number  four  in  the  series  just 
mentioned.  Melody  simple,  accom- 
paniment equally  so.  The  charm  of 
the  song  will  be  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  sung. 

Letty  wished  for  a  rose  in  Phil's 
garden,  which  he  readily  plucked  and 
gave  her,  complaining  as  he  did 
so, — 

"  '  Never  my  prayer  thus  would  you  crown,' 
Phil  cried  in  despair :  Lett,  looking  down, 
Said,  'Phil,  have  you  tried?  ' ' 

We  can  guess  the  rest.  There's 
always  a  fair  share  of  faint  hearts  in 
the  world ;  but,  after  such  a  hint  at 
possibilities,  he  who  should  lose  his 
fair  lady  for  want  of  asking  would 
deserve  to  live  a  bachelor  all  his 
days. 

/  am  a  Roamer.     D.     4.     (D  to 
E#.)     Mendelssohn 50 

A  rollicking  song,  with  an  accom- 
paniment bold  and  dashing  to  match. 
A  song  for  a  man  rather  than  a 
woman,  at  least,  with  the  English 
words  attached.  The  original  Ger- 
man we  do  not  know. 

Flower  ofLove-Lies-Bleeding.  3. 
F.    (C  to  D.)    G.  L.  Osgood    .    .40 

A  charming  setting  of  Stoddard's 
pretty  poem  for  a  contralto  or  bari- 
tone. Melody  and  accompaniment 
both  simple  and  pleasing.  The  ballad 
tells  of  a  little  maid  who  had  heard  of 
the  flower,  unknown  to  her,  of  "  love- 
lies-bleeding." She  seeks  assistance 
and  information,  — 

"I've  found  the  wild  rose  in  the  hedge, 
I've  found  the  tiger-lily, 
The  blue  flag  by  the  water's  edge, 
The  dancing  daffodilly, 
Kingscups  and  pansies, 


And   every  flower  except  the  one  I'm 

needing; 

Perhaps  it  blossoms  at  a  later  hour,  — 
The  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding." 


0.  DITSON  &  Co.,  277  "Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

Fantasie   Diabolique.     6.      Ab.  - 
A.  E.  Warren 75 

Certainly  the  title-page  exhibits  a 
good  deal  of  diabolical  fancy,  with  its 
imps  and  curling  serpents,  flames  and 
forked  tails.  The  piece  has  something 
of  the  rush  of  '-'Tarn  O'Shanter," 
though  the  similarity  of  names  in  the 
two  composers  is  merely  a  coincidence. 
This  Mr.  Warren,  we  believe,  is  the 
author  of  "  The  Inman  March,"  which 
was  very  popular  about  the  time  of 
the  Jubilee.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  hard  practice  in  this  fantasie  for 
those  who  feel  repaid  in  such  an 
achievement. 

Where    the    Citron    Bloometh. 
4.     Strauss 75 

A  brilliant  and  pleasing  Strauss 
waltz,  not  included  in  the  bound  vol- 
ume. The  theme  is  a  well  known 
German  air,  skilfully  treated. —  a  kind 
of  permitted  conscription,  when  pop- 
ular airs  are  allowed  to  set  the  feet 
flying  as  well  as  tickle  the  ears.  One 
or  two  of  the  waltzes  are  simpler  than 
the  average,  but  the  others  .are  diffi- 
cult enough  to  preserve  the  balance. 


Flower  Song. 
Lange     . 


F.     4.     Gustave 


40 

A  pleasing  four-hand  arrangement 
of  a  composition  already  popular,  both 
as  a  piano  solo  and  as  given  by  the 
Beethoven  Quintette  Club.  The  parts 
are  quite  evenly  balanced,  as  to  diffi- 
culty ;  as  a  duet,  it  is  naturally  more 
effective  than  for  two  hands.  An 
agreeable  addition  to  the  list  of  duets 
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for  home  amusement.  Certainly  there 
is  no  pleasanter  sight  or  sound  than 
a  brother  and  sister,  or  two  sisters, 
uniting  their  taste  and  skill  to  brighten 
long  winter  evenings  with  good  light 
music,  which  sometime  serves  its  pur- 
pose better  than  even  a  symphony  or 
a  sonata. 

Smuggler  Galop.      C.   3.   J.   S. 
Knight 30 

No  suggestive  of  custom-house 
frauds,  but  savoring  rather  more  of 
the  race-course.  Dedicated  to  Col. 
H.  S.  Eussell.  Happy  man !  To  own 
a  Smuggler,  and  have%  a  galop  dedi- 
cated to  him  !  Mr.  Knight  contrives 
to  give  a  certain  snap  to  all  his  dance- 
music,  to  do  justice  to  which  requires 
speed  at  the  fingers'  ends  to  match  the 
flying  feet  of  the  winning  horse.  A 
few  octave  passages,  but  as  a  whole 
not  very  difficult. 

VOCAL. 

The  Wooing.    Ab.   2.    (Eb  to  F.) 
Louise  J.  Brooks 30 

A  simple  sentimental  ballad,  ad- 
dressed t&  the  beloved  Leoline.  Ac- 
companiment extremely  easy. 

Two  Hearts  that  Beat  as  One. 
3.  C.  (EtoG.)  W.. C.Levey.     .30 

Rather  more  pretentious  than  the 
preceding  ;  equally  sentimental ;  en- 
deavoring to  define  the  nature  of  love 
with  no  better  success  than  Hermia 
and  Helena  of  old.  For  a  soprano; 
accompaniment  of  only  moderate  diffi- 
culty ;  movement,  andantino. 


is  charming  in  its  simplicity  as  well 
as  in  its  flowing  melody,  and  easy, 
though  characteristic,  accompaniment. 
Sure  to  be  a  favorite  with  all  lovers 
of  good  Saxon  music. 

Land  of  Love  and  Song.    4.    Eb. 
(C  to  Eb.)     Ciro  Pinsuti    .     .     .40 

Quite  an  effective  song  for  the 
concert-room,  though  not  florid  or 
brilliante  ;  admitting  of  great  variety 
of  expression,  and  especially  adapted 
for  a  contralto  or  mezzo-soprano  with 
full,  rich  lower  register ;  accompani- 
ment varied,  but  not  very  difficult. 


Thovtrt  like  unto  a  Floiver.    3. 
F.     (E  to  F.)     Rubinstein     . 


.30 


A  perfect  gem  for  any  one  with  a 
refined,  delicate  voice  and  style ;  the 
range  is  not  great, ,  but  requires  a 
soprano  rather  than  a  contralto  timbre 
of  voice. 

Fair  and  Pause.     3.    F.    (E  to 
F.)     Mme.  Sainton  Dolby     .     .30 

A  Scotch  ballad  about  a  lassie 

"  \Yho's  winsome  though  she's  inickle, 

I  rede  ye  tak'  a  care ; 
She's  fause  and  she  is  fickle  ; 
She's  fickle  but  she's  fair." 

Should  be  sung  archly,  with  the  kind 
of  bright  lightness  so  essential  to  bal- 
lads of  that  type. 

Nothing.    F.    3.  (E  to  C.)  Har- 
rison Millard 50 

One  more  by  our  popular  song 
writer.  This  time  in  a  sad  strain. 


Sleep,   my  love,   Sleep.      3.     F.  "What's  it  all  when  all  is  done; 

(D.  to  F.)     Arthur  Sullivan  .      .35  After  the  dreaming  the  dreamer  awakes." 

If  Mr.  Sullivan  ever  wrote  any  poor  The  somewhat   monotonous   music  is 

music  we  have  never  chanced  to  meet  fitly  wedded  to  the  words  j  the  whole 

it.      This   pretty  little  slumber-song  in  memoriam  to  Laura. 


Adeste  Fideles. 
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Fate.  3.  Bb.   (F  to  G.)  Virginia 
Gabriel 30 


death   alone   is  looked   for   to   bring 
peace  and  rest.     Miss  Gabriel's  com- 
positions are  always  scholarly,  though 
Sadness  is  epidemic  ;  the  fate  seems    more  'often   than  not  of  a  mournful 
to    have    been   a    dreary   one    when    ring-dove  type. 


ADESTE  FIDELES. 


THIS  celebrated  hymn  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  Christ- 
mas services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

There  are  a  great  many  translations  of  it  into  English ;  but  all  of 
them,  which  are  accessible  to  purchasers  of  music,  are  unfortunate, 
and  but  poorly  suited  for  use  in  worship. 

From  one  of  our  own  poets,  we  have  received  a  version,  wholly 
new,  which  has  the  merit  of  very  close  adherence  to  the  Latin  text, 
and  which,  we  believe,  will  be  welcomed  by  musicians  in  the  services 
of  the  great  festival. 


ADESTE    FIDELES. 


1.  Approach,       0   be  -  liev  -  ers, 
1.      A  -  des  -     te    fi    -  de  -  'les, 


singing  your  ho  -  san    -  nas ;       0 
Ice-  ti    tri-  um-phan  -  tes,       Ve 


2.    Conie    and  a  -  dore      the   light  that  shone  in     dark  -  ness, 
2.    De  -  um  de     De    -    o,      JJu    -     men  de      lu  -  mine, 


come        in  your       tri    -    umphs  to         Beth         -      le   -  hem, 
ni    -      te,    ve    -    ni      -      te,     in        Beth       -      le    -    hem, 


^EEgE^ 

Son        of    the       High    -     est, 

Ges  -   tant  Pu    -      el     -       la, 


Well 


vis 


-    Be     -  loved, 
ce    -    ra, 
— I- 


See      your  Re  -  deem  -  er         ly   -  ing    in       a      man    -     ger ;    0 
^a    -   turn   vi    -   de    -   te,      re  -  gem  an  -  ge  -lo      -    rum ;  Ve- 


Search     for    the      Child,    and      when        ye    have    found     him,     0 
De  -  um                  ve  -  rum     Ge  -  ni-  turn  non     fac  -    turn,    Ve- 
rP- 


ADESTE  EIDELES.     Continued. 


n^m^irci—  i£ — *    ' 


come   and  a-  dore  him,  0    come   and  a  -  dore  him.  0    come    and  u- 
-ni-  te    a-  do-  re  -  mus,  Ve-  ni-  ie    a-  do  -  re-  mus,  Ve  -ni-te     a-  -do- 


— 4r 1"" "1 j 1— a —     \ 1— | — —4 —\ •  —4 — J-. 1 —I l_. 

H — q_iz]_q_q_p=i ,— ^-FJ— 3--J— il-F^s^— J-ra_ 


come     and  a- dore  him,  0    come     and  a- dore  him,  0    come  and    a- 
-ni-te      a  -  do  -  re-  mus,  Ve  -  ni-  te    a-  do-ve-mus,  Ve- ni-te     a-  do- 


-dore    him,   The   Sa   -  viour    of  men.  3.  Sing      Hal  -  le  -  lu   -   jahs, 
-re      -        mus,  Do        -         mi-num.  3.  Can   -  tet   nunc    I      -    o, 


-dore   him,  the     Sa    -   viour  of  men.  4.  Hail        to    thee,    Je   -    sue, 
-re      -      muSj  Do        -          mi-num.   4.   Er    -    go     qui     na    -  tus 


-M \ —  zzKzactssaEzzz 


Angels  bow  be-fore   him, 
Cho-  rus  an-  ge  -lo  -  rum, 


Se-raphim,  Cher  -   u-bim   praise     hin 
Cantetnvnc  au    -    la  ccc  -  les     -      ti- 


Born  to  be  our   Sa-  viour, 

di  -  e  lio-  di   -  er  -  na, 

— jg — ^ — 0 — 


Je  -sue,  for-  ev     -     er         Glo     -      ri- 
Je  -  su  ti-  bi  sit         Glo    -     ri- 


ABESTE  FIDELES.    Concluded. 


name.     Glo      -    ri  -  a!   Glo    -    ry  to    God       in  the    High-est!  O 
-um.      Glo        -        -        ri    -      a,          in  ex  -  eel-  sis     De    -  o !    Ve- 


-ous,     Word         of     the  Fa 
Pa    -     tris    ce  -  ter 


ther,  Word  of  Life  in  -  car  -   nate  ;  0 
-  ni,      Verbum  ca-  ro    fac    -  turn  ;  Ve- 


come      and     a  -  dore      him,  0      come       and     a  -  dore     him,    0 
-ni  -te      a  -  do  -  re    -  mus,  Ve  -  ni  -te     a  -  do  -  re  -    mtts,  Ve- 


, 1 1—, — i 1— i — i 1 1 U, — I 1 1 

EE^J_^E 


come  and       a  -  dore 

-ni    -    te       a    -  do  -  re 


him,   the      Sa   -   viour     of    men. 
-  mus,   Do        -         mi-  num. 
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Our  attention  has  been  palled  to  the  fol- 
lowing additions,  which  have  been  made 
to  the  staff  of  the  Boston  University  since 
the  publication  of  the  catalogue  from 
which  the  lists  in  the  College  Directory 
were  taken :  — 

Henry  C.  Ahlborn,  Pathological  Anato- 
my;  Ilenry  C.  Angell,  Ophthalmology; 
Mary  Safford  Blake,  Diseases  of  Women; 
Alonzo  Boothby,  Demonstrator ;  Augustus 
H.  Buck,  Acting  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature ;  Archibald  K.  Carruthers, 
Physiology ;  John  Wesley  Churchill, 
Rhetoric  and  Delivery ;  Henry^B.  Clarke, 
Clinical  Medicine;  Edward  P.  Colby, 
Pharmacology ;  Steven  A.  Emery,  Har- 
mony and  Musical  Theory  ;  Randolph  S. 
Foster,  Topics  in  Pastoral  Theology  ;  E. 
Bruno  de  Gersdorf,  Pathology  and  Diag- 
nosis; Caroline  E.  Hastings,  Anatomy; 
Henry  N.  Hudson,  History  and  Criticism 
of  Shakspeare;  Mercy  B.  Jackson,  Dis- 
eases of  Children ;  Holmes  M.  Jernegan, 
Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery  ;  Frank  B. 
Kimball,  Microscopy ;  James  F.  Babcock, 
Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Medicine ; 


Nathan  R.  Morse,  Diseases  of  Children ; 
George  L.  Osgood,  Vocalization  in  Orato- 
ry ;  David  Patten,  University  li<"ji 
William  E.  Payne,  Materid  M<'<lj,- 
Therapeutics;  Elizabeth  Stuart  Pln-lp<, 
Modern  Fiction  ;  J.  Heber  Smith,  Ma'.eria 
Medica  and  Therapeutics;  T.  Dwight 
Stowe,  Diagnostics;  George  F.  Si;«-k. 
Orchestration  ;  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Ther- 
apeutics; Walter  Wesselhoeft,  Anatomy; 
William  P.  Wesselhoeft,  George  E.  Whit- 
ing, Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Organ ; 
D.  R.  Whittier,  Mathematics;  John  H. 
Woodbury,  Registrar  of  School  of  M«li- 
cme,  and  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women ; 
Denton  G.  Wbodvine,  Librarian  of  the 
Medical  School ;  Edwin  J.  Foster,  Assist- 
ant Librarian  of  the  Law  School;  L. 
Franklin  Snow,  Registrar  of  the  College 
of  Music ;  John  Hessie  Emerson,  Everett 
A.  Boyden,  Lewis  F.  Postle,  Edmund 
Rex  Zimmerman,  Proctors. 

CORRECTIONS. 

Hartsville  University  is  ia  Indiana,  not  in 
Ohio. 

Furman  University  is  in  South  Carolina, 
not  in  Georgia. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

To  meet  the  eagerness  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Trollope's  story,  we  have  anticipated 
in  these  pages  the  English  edition.  We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of  the 
next  number  to  February,  therefore,  when  it  will  be  resumed.  Whether  people  live 
now  in  America  as  they  live  in  England  may  be  a  question ;  but  in  this  matter  we  lived 
a  little  faster  than  we  should  have  done. 
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WITH  this  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  the  office  of  publication  is  changed 
from  the  house  of  Roberts  Brothers,  which  has  been  our  home  for  nearly  five 
years,  to  that  of  Lee  and  Shepard.  This  change,  made  with  a  cordial  good 
understanding  between  both  firms,  is  made  in  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  journal,  who  secure  certain  facilities  in  the*  publication,  which  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  house  to  give,  as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  publication  of  books 
as  Messrs.  Roberts.  The  cordial  relations  still  subsist  which  have  always  existed 
between  their  firm  and  this  journal;  and  one  of  their  active  partners,  is  still,  as 
he  has  been  from  the  beginning,  one  /of  the  Directors  of  the  Corporation  which 
owns  OLD  AND  NEW. 

A  new  series  is  begun  with  this  volume,  of  which  the  additional  features  will 
appear  from  number  to  number.  The  considerable  enlargement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art  is  that  which  will  first  arrest  the  eye.  It  will  be  unaer  the 
immediate  oversight  of  some  of  the  first  artists  of  Boston,  who  have  always  given 
themselves  most  loyally  to  the  improvement  of  fine  art,  whether  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  or  in  architecture.  This  department  alone  will  make  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  annually,  of  the  best  fine-art  criticism  which  can  be  secured 
by  the  efforts  of  men  and  women  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  artistic 
studies. 

For  the  rest,  the  magazine  must  speak  for  itself,  more  distinctly  than  we  can 
do.  It  retains  the  same  advantages  for  entire  independence  under  which  it  has 
long  been  published.  The  proprietors  have  no  motive,  and  can  have  none,  but  to 
discuss,  without  fear  or  favor,  every  important  topic  which  comes  before  the 
people  of  America ;  while  they  publish  from  month  to  month  a  magazine  of  the 
first  class,  which  shall,  as  our  first  number  said,  "  contain  something  to  interest 
every  member  of  an  intelligent  family." 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  public 
appreciates  our  purposes,  and  with  the  welcome  which  the  press  and  public  give 
even  to  our  most  outspoken  criticism.  We  have  endeavored  always  to  enlist  for 
the  work  of  the  magazine  the  ablest  writers  we  could  command  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  attempted,  for  this  purpose,  not  to  commit  ourselves  to 
any  narrow  circle  of  contributors,  however  distinguished.  Nor  are  we  dissatisfied 
with  an  experience,  which,  in  five  years,  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  the  American  people  some  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  written  in  that  time 
by  the  authors  of  most  distinction,  and  which  has,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  us 
to  introduce  to  the  American  people  some  of  the  younger  writers  now  most  wide- 
ly known,  whose  abilities,  as  we  believe,  we  were  among  the  first  to  discern. 

This  is  a  proper  place  to  say,  what  has  never  been  said  on  these  pages,  that  this 
magazine  is  the  property  of  a  corporation,  chartered  under  the  law  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  single  purpose  of  publishing  OLD  AND  NEW.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  publish  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  form  this  corporation, 
many  of  them  would  be  recognized  as  among  the  leaders  in  the  life  of  New  Eng- 
land, or,  as  we  have  a  right  to  say,  of  the  United  States.  They  represent  almost 
every  phase  of  religious  thought,  and  almost-  every  sphere  of  active  life.  In 
associating  to  publish  OLD  AND  NEW,  they  have  no  object  but  to  publish  a 
fearless  magazine,  which  may  steadily  work  for  the  purpose  avowed  in  its  first 
prospectus, —  "  to  improve  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  American  people  by 
freely  bringing  forward  subjects  of  the  highest  social  and  religious  importance." 
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THE  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader  lay  in  plate  proofs  on  the  table  of  the  pretty  lunch-room  in 
the  sixth  story  of  the  new  office  ;  but  the  editor  was  not  there  :  he 
was  detained  at  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Providing  Occu- 
pation for  the  Higher  Classes.  Mr.  Perkins  was  unfortunately  occu- 
pied with  the  chief  librarian  of  the  King  of  Guatemala  ;  the  musical 
editors  were  at  the  dress  rehearsal  of  Tristan  and  Ysolde  ;  and  the 
fine  art  critics  were  sitting  on  a  commission  to  make  a  valuation  of 
a  new  Titian,  which  had  been  discovered  behind  some  stove-pipe  at 
Quigley's.  Owing  to  these  absences,  the  final  launch  of  the  February 
number  devolved  on  those  subordinate  members  of  the  staff  who 
are  always  glad  to  criticise  the  work  of  their  chiefs,  but  seldom  have 
an  opportunity  so  favorable  to  appear  before  the  public.  Jn  this 
case  the  editor  had  left  no  "  leading  article  ;  "  and  the  chorus  singers 
had  an  opportunity,  therefore,  to  sing  in  a  double  quartette  the  criti- 
cal jnusic  which  should  close  the  opera. 

"  It  is,"  said  Mrs.  Ingham,  as  she  played  with  a  rice  croquette,  — 
"  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  number.  These  school-girls'  lives 
are  charming  ;  and  the  next  part  of  them  will  be  fairly  exciting." 

Her  husband  said  that  he  pitied  the  people  who  had  to  stop  for  a 
month  at  this  crisis  of  Mr.  Trollope.  He  had  read  the  story  till  next 
June ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  public  could  live  in  suspense  for 
what  was  going  to  come.  "I  met  Whipple,  yesterdajV  he  said; 
"  and  he  was  beside  himself  for  his  next  chapter.  I  tried  to  save  his 
life  by  giving  him  one  of  these  proofs." 

Mrs.  Carter  said  she  would  have  put  in  one  story  more,  if  it  were 
only  a  short  one. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Ingham,  "  you  all  talk  as  if  a  short  story  were  as 
easily  found  as  a  short  woman  or  a  short  pin.  I  tell  you  some  space 
is  needed  to  develop  the  plan  of  a  story.  The  editor  would  have 
printed  my  4  Ideals  '  in  this  number,  if  I  would  have  cut  it  down  to 
twenty-five  hundred  words.  But  I  refused  his  offer  with  scorn." 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1875,  by  the  PBOI-BIETOBS  OF  OLD  AWJ>  NEW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congrew  at  WMhington. 
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They  all  laughed  at  this,  for  Ingham's  stories  are  a  little  long- 
winded  ;  and  Haliburton  asked  him  if  there  were  the  same  reasons  for 
making  sermons  long. 

Mrs.  Carter  said,  "  It  is  all  nonsense,  Fred.  There  is  a  short  story 
before  your  eyes  all  the  time,  if  you  saw  it ;  and  it  is  only  because 
you  are  not  Homer,  that  it  is  not  as  pathetic  as  Andromache." 

Mr.  Ingham,  who  is  the  dean  of  this  little  college,  intimated  that 
she  had  better  try  it  then  and  there ;  and  Fausta,  who  never  with- 
draws from  a  challenge,  began.  She  had  not  dictated  ten  lines, 
before  the  other  ladies  were  interrupting ;  and,  before  long,  the  gen- 
tlemen roused  themselves  from  their  pate  defois  gras,  and  put  in  their 
suggestions.  She  said  her  story  was  to  be  of  the  present  place  and 
moment ;  and  that  she  would  make  it  in  a  hundred  words,  if  the  editor 
bade.  her.  Here  is  the  result  of  her  improvisation,  corrected,  as  Mr. 
Clough  hath  it,  by  the  other  seven. 

"  She  ran  hastily  down  from  the  lunch-room  to  find  that  she 
was  already  late.  Worse  than  this,  it  was  raining.  '  O  Mr.  Shepard  ! 
can  you  lend  me  an  umbrella  ? ' 

"  4  Twenty,  if  you  need,  Mrs.  Carter.'  But  she  said  one  was  enough  ; 
and  holding  her  skirts  with  one  hand,  and  the  pretty  umbrella  in  the 
other,  she  tripped  lightly  through  Hawley  Street  to  Summer  Street, 
and  found  herself  just  too  late  for  a  Norfolk  House  car.  Boldly  she 
dashed  into  the  snow  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  pursuing  the  re- 
treating vehicle.  She  tried  to  scream ;  but,  as  in  a  dream,  her  voice 
failed  her.  Fortunately,  however,  two  errand-boys,  who  were  stop- 
ping to  fight  on  the  sidewalk,  saw  her  agony,  whistled  shrill  to  the 
conductor ;  and,  just  as  her  limbs  were  failing  under  her,  the  fainting 
woman  was  dragged  upon  the  platform  by  two  stout  men,  who  stood 
there,  smoking. 

"  Of  nature,  there  was  no  seat  in  the  car :  of  nature,  there  never 
is  in  a  street-car.  But  grace  triumphs  when  nature  fails.  A  bloom- 
ing girl  of  seventeen  rose  from  a  seat,  and,  with  a  blush,  offered  it  to 
Mrs.  Carter.  , l  My  dear  child,  why  should  I  take  your  seat  ?  '  The 
lovely  girl  blushed  with  a  deeper  hue.  She  stammered  and  hesitated, 
and  then  forced  herself  to  say,  'You  are  older  than  I  am.'  — 4  True,' 
cried  Fausta :  fc  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  I  wonder  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  that ; '  and  she  relapsed  into  the  warm  nest  provided  for 
her. 

44  As  she  gained  her  breath,  she  found  that  her  next  neighbor  on  the 
left  was  an  elderly  Irish  woman.  Fausta  has  that  magic  which 
compels  people  to  tell  her  their  stories.  When  she  was  baptized  in 
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the  old  brick  church  in  Nassau  Street,  a  fairy  of  distinction  in  those 
times  came  up  the  broad  aisle,  and  promised  her  that  the  people  who 
sat  next  her  should  always  ask  her  advice,  and  tell  to  her  their 
predicaments.  Accordingly,  Mistress  Malony  at  once  began.  Fausta 
knew  she  would  begin. 

44  4  Kin  you  tell  me  kindly,  me  dear,  when  we  shall  come  to  Cause- 
way Street  ?  '  Fausta  knew  of  no  such  street  by  name ;  but  an  appeal 
to  the  intelligent  Spaniard  by  her,  who  was  reading  '  La  Cronista,' 
resulted  in  his  appealing  to  the  German,  wlio  was  reading  the  4  Grenz- 
boten,'  who  appealed  in  turn  to  the  paper-hanger,  whose  board  was  on 
the  platform  ;  and  he  said  that  they  were  leaving  Causeway  Street 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  seventeen  minutes,  which  is  the  regulation 
for  these  cars. 

"  *  Woe's  me  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Malony  ;  *  and  me  boy  waiting  for  me 
at  one  deepoh,  and  me  little  things  at  another  ! '  The  sympathy  of 
the  car  was  general.  A  caucus,  without  moderator,  was  held  on  the 
subject.  It  resulted,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  in  the  stopping  of  the 
car,  in  Mrs.  Malony 's  leaving  it,  attended  by  Fausta,  to  show  her 
the  way  to  Causeway  Street,  and  in  the  abandonment  of  Mr.  Shep- 
ard's  umbrella  by  Fausta  in  the  car.  They  ran  hastily  through 
Bennet  Street.  By  a  manoeuvre  such  as  has  been  once  described, 
they  pursued  and  arrested  a  red  car  with  the  word  DEPOTS  on  it.  In 
triumph  they  rushed  forward  from  corner  to  corner.  *  Still  twenty- 
seven  minutes,'  cried  Fausta,  holding  her  Elgin  watch  in  her  hand. 
4  Twenty-six  minutes:  yet  there  is  time!  '  But  alas!  was  the  race 
ever  to  the  swift  ?  They  came  to  Scollay  Square,  with  only  twenty- 
four  minutes,  and,  lo  !  it  was  blocked  by  twelve  thousand  and  seven 
people  watching  the  filling  of  the  giant  teakettle. 

44  Even  in  her  agony  Fausta  flung  one  look  of  hope  upon  the  black- 
board. She  had  recorded  her  guess,  4  seventy-one  gallons  and  one 
quart,'  and  was  not  without  expectations.  But  alas  !  the  record  was 
already  4  a  hundred  and  eighty.'  4 1  have  lost ! '  she  cried  submis- 
sively. '  Let  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done.  Who  am  I,  to  be  thinking 
of  tea-chests,  when  this  poor  woman  is  losing  at  once,  by  my  delay, 
both  her  chest  and  her  son  ! '  And  she  dragged  the  woman  into 
Howard  Street. 

44  Fear  lent  them  wings.  Fausta  dragged  Mrs.  Malony  till  she  was 
too  tired  to  drag;  then  Mrs.  Malony  dragged  Fausta  till  she  could 
scarcely  stand  ;  then  they  loosened  the  clasp  of  hands,  and  walked 
till  they  could  regain  their  breath,  —  through  Green  Street  to  that 
short  cut  through  Lyman  Street,  through  Lyman  to  Endicott.  '  Mrs. 
Malony  could  never  have  done  this  alone,'  thought  Fausta.  In 
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triumph  she  dragged  Mrs.  Malony  across  into  the  Eastern  Station. 
She  surveyed  the  expanse  with  the  coup  d'aeil  of  a  field-marshal. 
She  pounced  upon  the  key  of  the  position,  —  the  baggage-room.  Sen- 
sitive and  delicate  lady  standing  there  was  begging  the  baggage- 
master  to  check  her  Skye-terrier  to  Castine.  Attentive  baggage- 
master  was  courteously  declining. 

" 4  Dear  madam,'  cried  Fausta,  '  as  you  love  your  mother  —  no, 
I  mean  your  son  ;  no,  perhaps  you  have  no  son,  —  as  you  love  your 
dog,  give  place  an  instant !  Please,  sir  could  you  find  us  513  and 
211,  —  large  trunk  and  small  valise,  and  a  blue  check  parcel  not 
checked  ? ' 

"  '  George,  that  stuff  that  came  from  Danville  yesterday ; '  and  the 
'  stuff '  was  piled  before  the  grateful  Fausta  and  the  ejaculating 
Mrs.  Malony  on  the  station-floor. 

"  Fausta  rushed  to  the  door.  Not  a  wagon  within  the  range  of  her 
vision !  Eight  minutes  only  by  the  clock.  The  Maine  Station  so 
near ;  yet  all  is  lost.  '  Such,'  cried  Fausta,  '  is  success ;  and  such  is 
failure  ! ' 

"  No,  Fausta  !  A  tall,  portly  gentleman  of  dark  complexion  touches 
his  hat  to  her.  '  Can  I  serve  you,  madam  ?  ' 

"  4  Oh,  sir  !  could  you  take  this  woman  and  her  things  to  yonder 
station  ? ' 

"  '  Her  indeed,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  '  but  scarcely  her  things  ; ' 
and  he  pointed  to  his  elegant  little  buggy.  Mrs.  Malony  caught  the 
gesture,  stepped  in,  and  they  were  gone.  As  they  went,  the  stranger 
waved  his  hand  to  a  companion.  In  a  larger  buggy  he  was  instantly 
at  the  door.  With  a  porter  he  flung  into  it  the  widowed  mother's 
stuff.  c  Blessings  on  you! '  cried  Fausta;  and  he  followed  his  leader. 

"  Fausta,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  rushed  up  the  track  to  the  station, 
and  saw  the  denotiment,  —  the  son  pressed  in  his  mother's  arms, 
the  cheeks  given  by  the  respectful  porters,  the  dignified  farewell 
of  the  olive-cheeked  strangers.  They  drove  rapidly  away.  The 
train  went  at  the  same  moment;  and  Fausta  was  left  to  consider 
what  she  had  done  with  Mr.  Shepard's  umbrella. 

" ;  Who  were  those  gentlemen  ?  '  said  she  to  the  station-master. 

"  4  Do  you  not  know,  madam  ?  It. was  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  the  lord-chancellor.' ': 

"  The  story  is  short,"  said  Mr.  Ingham  ;  '  but  I  do  not  like  it.  Is 
it  true  ?  " 

"  Who  said  it  was  ?  "  cried  all  seven  in  indignation. 
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BY   MRS.    J.    Q.    SMITH. 


I  COULD  have  fallen  in  love  with 
every  one  of  those  girls,  they  were 
so  pretty,  so  graceful,  so  sweet,  so  full 
of  enthusiasm,  so  quick  to  appreciate, 
so  much  in  earnest,  and  so  ready  to 
put  themselves  out  of  sight.  I  knew 
them  in  this  way.  Annie's  mother, 
who  is  my  intimate  friend,  was  board- 
ing in  the  little  village  where  her 
daughter  was  at  school;  and  I,  who 
needed  the  country  air  and  diet  for  a 
while,  spent  the  summer  with  her. 
Many  of  the  mysterious  class-consul- 
tations took  place  in  our  cottage.  I 
remember  the  first  thing  that  struck 
me  beyond  the  pretty,  winning  ways 
of  the  girls.  Amy  and  Clara  came 
in  one  day  with  a  piece  of  news. 
Jane  Brown,  it  seems,  who  had  been 
out  of  school  all  winter,  was  coming 
back.  "  Isn't  that  splendid  ?  "  They 
all  agreed  that  it  was;  and  yet  there 
was  an  undertone  in  their  voices, 
which  made  Mrs.  Mo  watt  ask,  "Is 
Jane  Brown  one  of  your  favorites  ?  " 

"  Indeed  she  is,  mother! "  answered 
Annie;  and  then  they  all  fell  to  prais- 
ing her.  She  would  be  the  best 
scholar  in  the  class.  She  was  the 
best,  the  dearest,  the  most  unselfish, 
of  girls.  Then  came  an  ominous 
pause,  till  Clara  burst  out  at  last, 
"  We  may  as  well  say  what  we  are 
all  thinking.  What  about  the 
dresses  ?  "  —  "  Yes,"  said  Annie 
thoughtfully,  but  without  suggesting 
any  thing. 

"  At  any  rate,  we  have  not  bought 
them,"  spoke  Amy  a  little  indignant- 

ly- 

"  We  could  change  without  very 
much  trouble,"  said  Annie.  "You 


would     be     willing;   wouldn't     you, 
Clara  ?  " 

I  wondered  what  Clara  would  say. 
She  was  a  tall,  stylish  girl,  with  an 
intellectual  face,  who  could  and  did 
wear  rather  elegant  clothes,  with  un- 
counted ruffles  and  tucks. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  instantly, 
but  with  a  little  sigh.  "  They  would 
have  been  very  pretty ;  but  I'd  rather 
have  Jane  in  the  class." 

Another  little  pause ;  and  then 
Annie  asked,  "  What  does  Eleanor 
think?" 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Clara. 
"  Eleanor  is  out  walking,  and  does 
not  know.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a 
disappointment  to  her,  when  she 
had  planned  every  thing  so  nicely." 

"  Must  you  dress  in  uniform  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Mowatt. 

"  The  girls  always  do,"  said  Annie. 

"Perhaps  we  might  give  it  up," 
said  Clara,  her  face  lighting. 
•  "  Oh,  no !  "  said  Amy.  "  We  ought 
not,  this  time ;  for  Jane  would  be  sure 
to  guess  why  we  did  it ;  and  she  is 
the  only  really  poor  girl  in  the  class. 
But  don't  you  think  plain  white  mus- 
lins could  be  made  to  look  pretty  ?  " 

Eleanor  and  Mattie  were  passing  at 
the  moment,  and  were  called  in  for 
consultation.  They  looked  a  little 
troubled  too.  Mattie  acquiesced  im- 
mediately. Eleanor  pondered. 

"  Plain  muslin  would  be  lovely  for 
you,  Amy,  you  are  such  a  little  thing. 
But  Fanny  and  Clara  and  Jane  too. 
I  don't  think  it  would  do  without 
a  great  deal  of  trimming;  and  that 
counts  up  so  much !  I'll  tell  you, 
girls,  how  would  it  do  to  give  Jane 
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her  dress  ?  We  could  do  it  easily  ; 
and  then  we  could  have  every  thing 
just  as  we  intended." 

But  Mattie  and  Annie  and  Amy 
all  said,  u  No."  "  I  know  that  would 
hurt  her/'  said  Annie.  "  She  would 
not  let  us/'  said  Amy.  "When  she 
knew  what  dresses  we  wanted,  she 
would  say  she  could  get  her  own,  and 
would  get  it.  But  I  know  (Mrs. 
Amory  told  me)  that  she  is  even 
poorer  than  we  thought ;  and  that 
she  taught  school  this  winter,  not  to 
help  herself,  hut  her  father." 

"I  think,"  said  Mattie,  "that  it 
would  really  be  selfish  for  us  to  give 
her  the  dress ;  for  then  she  would 
have  the  humiliation  of  wearing  it  to 
accommodate  us,  and  we  should  make 
no  sacrifice  whatever." 

"  And  then,"  added  Clara,  "  I  sup- 
pose both  Mary  and  Molly  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  cheaper 
dresses,  only  they  did  not  want  to 
disappoint  the  rest." 

"  For  that  matter,  so  should  I," 
said  Mattie.  "  I  think  simple  dresses 
are  prettier  and  in  better  taste,  espe- 
cially for  school-girls." 

"  Well,  good-by,  gown  ! "  said 
Eleanor  with  a  smile.  "  If  we  are 
not  proud  and  glad  to  reduce  the 
average  of  expenses,  in  order  to  raise 
the  average  of  intellect  and  goodness, 
in  the  class,  we  don't  deserve  our 
diplomas.  If  we  have  to  have  single 
skirts  with  plain  hems,  we'll  have 
such  lovely  flowers  and  trailing  wood- 
vines,  that  nobody  will  miss  the  ruf- 
fles ;  and,  if  they  did,  we'll  have  the 
lest  compositions,  — that  we  can  write, 
—  and  we'll  have  such  bright  faces 
that  nobody  will  stop  to  think  what 
we  wear." 

So  it  was.  1  never  saw  such  pretty 
graduating  dresses,  as  those  were, 
trimmed  under  Eleanor's  artistic  guid- 
ance j  and  I  never  heard  any  school- 


girls' compositions  which  were  half  so 
fresh  and  natural.  By  Commencement 
Day  I  loved  every  one  of  those  girls. 
I  pitied  the  school  which  was  to  lose 
them,  —  only  those  who  were  to  take 
their  places  had  charming  faces  too, 
and  if  I  had  known  them  as  well,  — 
and  I  envied  (only  envy  could  not 
live  in  that  atmosphere)  the  happy 
homes  into  which  they  were  going; 
and  I  thought  of  the  little  leaven  that 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  and  that 
there  was  going  to  be  more  of  "  sun- 
shine in  some  shady  places  "  always 
henceforth. 

The  girls  promised  to  meet  in  five 
years.  Meantime,  they  would  write 
letters  to  each,  and  particularly  to 
Annie,  who  was  their  class  secretary ; 
and  she  should  keep  a  record  of  their 
doings.  Through  her  I  have  always 
heard  more  or  less  about  them.  But 
she  came  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
a  bundle  of  letters  and  a  puzzled  face. 
"  I  have  been  reading  them  all  over," 
she  said  ;  "  and  the  provoking  girls 
have  talked  about  any  thing  but 
themselves ;  and,  with  all  these  ntce 
letters,  my  record  will  not  cover  a 
page." 

So  I  suggested  she  should  write  to 
some  neighbor  of  each,  and  see  what 
she  could  learn.  This  she  did;  and 
here  are  the  results  :  — 

I  have  known  Annie  so  well,  that 
I  can  give  you  a  little  account  of  her 
myself.  She  and  her  mother,  and 
her  two  little  brothers,  live  together 
in  a  pleasant,  old-fashioned  house  in 
one  of  the  more  retired  Boston 
streets.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
place  can  hardly  be  described ;  but 
perhaps  it  will  give  you  a  little  idea 
of  it,  if  I  say  it  is  always  cosey  in 
winter,  and  always  cool  in  summer. 
They  are  neither  rich  nor  poor. 
They  keep  one  servant  j  and  botli 
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Mrs.  Mo  watt  and  Annie  are  busy 
some  hours  each  day  with  household 
cares  and  sewing.  They  have  the 
nicest  way  of  working  together;  and, 
when  they  sew,  they  take  turns  in 
reading  aloud.  This  is  not  only  for 
their  positive  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment, but  in  a  negative  way ;  as  Mrs. 
Mo  watt  says,  "  We  are  together  so 
much,  we  might  easily  drift  into  a 
habit  of  talking  gossip,  but,  if  our 
minds  are  full  of  something  else,  we 
shall  never  think  of  it." 

When,  the  boys  are  at  home  from 
school,  Annie  gives  up  much  of  her 
time  to  them.  She  helps  them  about 
their  arithmetic  and  Latin.  She  is 
always  ready  to  play  games  with 
them,  or  to  entertain  their  little  com- 
panions, Who  are  very  fond  of  coming 
to  see  them.  Of  course  the  boys  are 
noisy.  They  tear  their  clothes,  and 
upset  chairs,  and  break  windows;  but 
Mrs.  Mo  watt  and  Annie  always  find 
it  so  convenient  to  mend  the  clothes, 
and  excuse  the  accidents,  that  the 
boys  are  never  tempted  to  do  any 
thing  out  of  malice:  so,  on  the  whole, 
the  house  is  as  neat  and  quiet  as  any 
home  ought  to  be.  Annie  is  a  girl 
of  intellectual  tastes;  and,  though  her 
home  life  is  busy,  she  finds  plenty  of 
spare  hours  for  her  German  in  the 
winter,  and  for  her  botany  in  the 
summer.  The  interest  which  her 
mother  takes  in  studying  with  her, 
of  course  adds  zest  to  all  she  does. 

Mrs.  Mowatt  has  lived  so  long  in 
the  city,  that  she  has  learned  to 
know  a  great  many  poor  people;  and, 
without  being  obtrusive,  she  and 
Annie  find  much  to  do  among  them. 
They  have  little  money ;  but  they  give 
sympathy,  and  help  in  many  other 
ways.  And,  when  money  is  actually 
needed,  there  are  many  of  their  rich 
acquaintances  who  are  glad  to  give,  if 
they  but  know  the  right  way,  and  to 


whom  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  depend 
on  such  good  judgment  as  Mrs. 
Mowatt's. 

Mrs.  Mowatt  teaches  the  poor  girls 
at  the  North  End  Mission;  and 
Annie,  who  is  too  young  to  fill  such 
a  place  judiciously,  has  a  class  of 
children  in  the  mission  school. 
They  love  her  dearly.  She  has  such 
a  bright,  sweet  way  with  her,  that  I 
am  sure  they  would  enjoy  the  most 
stupid  lessons,  if  she  taught  them ; 
but  she  is  always  certain  to  have 
something  pleasant  for  them.  Every 
summer,  she  takes  them  for  a  ramble 
in  the  country  one  (Jay ;  and  often 
she  invites  them,  for  an  afternoon,  to 
her  own  home. 

The  Mowatts  do  not  go  into 
society;  but  they  have  many  friends; 
and  they  have  the  most  sociable 
little  gatherings,  where  everybody 
wears  her  simple  afternoon  dress,  and 
where  muffins  and  custards  are  con- 
sidered a  sufficiently  elaborate  tea. 

You  see  what  a  quiet  life  this  is : 
there  is  really  nothing  to  tell  about 
it.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  home 
is  entirely  without  friction,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  no  day  passes  that 
every  one  in  the  house  does  not  do 
some  kind,  helpful  act  for  somebody 
out  of  the  house.  If  these  acts 
could  be  classified  and  arranged  and 
ticketed,  you  would  see ;  but  there 
are  too  many  of  them.  They  have 
no  order:  they  are  simply  done 
wherever  there  is  need  of  them.  It 
is  only  the  spirit  which  is  the  same 
in  all:  so  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  one  gives  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  thirsty,  or  bread  to  the 
hungry,  or  a  seat  by  the  fire  to  the 
shivering.  When  Annie  has  her  own 
home,  which  will  be  soon,  she  will 
have  more  money  and  more  cares; 
but  I  think  the  essential  life  will 
be  the  bame. 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.   RAYMOND  (MATTIE'S 
HUSBAND). 

Dear  Miss  Annie,  —  Your  private  little 
note  arrived,  and  I  shall  keep  it  out  of 
Mattie's  sight  till  my  answer  is  despatched. 
Kemember  this  letter  'is  private  too,  after 
a  fashion ;  that  is,  I  trust  to  your  discretion 
in  showing  it,  for  1  would  really  like  to 
have  Mattie's  friends  know  some  things 
about  her  life  which  she  is  not  likely  to  tell 
them.  I  ought  to  begin  with  our  wedding, 
which  took  place  only  a  month  after  the 
commencement ;  but,  as  you  were  there, 
you  need  not  be  told  how  dear  and  sweet 
Mattie  looked.  By  the  end  of  September 
•we  had  finished  our  journey,  and  came 
home.  At  first  Mattie  gave  most  of  her 
attention  to  housekeeping;  for,  though  her 
mother  had  taught  her  well  at  home,  many 
things  were  new.  You  know  how  pretty 
she  made  the  cottage  at  once.  She  is  so 
neat  and  accurate,  and  yet  not  in  the  least 
fussy,  that  I,  at  least  (and  she  thinks  I  am 
the  most  important  person),  have  the  most 
deliciously  cosey  feeling  in  every  corner  of 
every  room  in  the  house.  (I  will  put  in 
parenthesis  that  she  is  a  first-class  cook, 
though  she  had  to  work  very  hard  over 
some  things  at  first  ;  for  you  ethereal  girls, 
•who  feed  on  honey,  will  be  shocked,  I  am 
afraid,  at  my  mentioning  it,  and  will  not 
be  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  chance  that 
I  speak  first  of  it,  while  I  really  do  appre- 
ciate still  more  some  of  her  other  qualities.) 
After  the  housekeeping  had  fallen  into  a 
habit,  she  began  to  take  an  hour  every  day 
to  practise  music.  She  always  manages  to 
do  this  when  I  am  away ;  for  she  says  she 
cannot  play  and  sing  even  simple  things 
without  real  practice,  and  that  would  be 
tedious  to  hear.  She  is  partly  wrong  there, 
though.  She  could  not  be  tedious,  if  she 
tried. 

Then  she  began  to  think  that  "  charity 
does  not  end  at  home."  You  know  how 
we  are  situated.  Though  my  father  owns 
the  factories,  yet  as  he  lives  elsewhere, 
and  I  am  superintendent,  we  are  socially 
the  most  important  people  here  :  in  fact, 
we  are  the  only  people  who  have  much 
money.  This  village  is  composed  wholly 
of  operatives.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
people  who  are  in  any  degree  companions 
for  Mattie.  Now,  she  did  not  mind  this, 
for  we  have  nice  times  at  home,  and  can 
always  ride  to  N.,  and  see  everybody,  and 
we  have  company  often  ;  but  she  began  to 
think,  one  day,  that,  as  she  stood  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  other  women  here,  perhaps 
she  ought  to  do  something  to  help  them  up 
higher.  But  you  know  she  is  rather  shy  ; 
and  she  hardly  knew  how  to  begin.  She 
did  not  like  to  call  upon  them  in  a  patron- 


izing way;  and  you  will  see  yourself,  that, 
to  perpetuate  the  card-case  formula  here, 
woiild  be  spreading  an  evil  already  too 
great,  even  if  it  would  not  be  ridiculous 
under  the  circumstances.  She  said,  "I 
want  to  treat  them  all  as  women.  If  I  find 
one  who  could  be  a  friend,  of  course  cir- 
cumstances can  make  no  difference ;  but  I 
can't  make  friends  of  them  just  because 
they  are  poor  and  illiterate."  Of  course, 
she  began  with  the  sick  people;  She  not 
only  takes  -care  that  they  are  made  truly 
comfortable,  but  she  goes  herself  to  see 
them,  so  that  she  may  not  send  things  at 
random.  She  sees  how  they  live,  and  can 
often  suggest  improvements.  She  does 
not  do  this  obtrusively,  you  may  be  sure  ; 
but  they  are  usually  glad  to  take  her  advice, 
because  she  is  so  reasonable  and  sincere  : 
they  say,  because  she  is  a  real  lady ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  her  going  to  see  them  person- 
ally. My  father  and  myself  own  nearly 
all  the  houses  here.  If  there  are  repairs 
and  alterations  which  really  oiight  to  be 
made,  she  knows  it;  and,  after  that  is  done, 
the  people  are  much  more  ready  to  accept 
her  hints  as  to  any  little  improvements 
they  can  make  themselves  in  their  way  of 
living.  But  you  can't  think  how  careful 
she  is  not  to  Imrt  their  feelings.  1  believe 
seven-eighths  of  them  do  not  suspect  she 
has  ever  given  them  any  advice,  though 
they  have  followed  it  twenty  times. 

A  woman  knows  so  much  more  than  a 
man !  We  meant  to  build  substantial,  com- 
fortable tenement-houses,  but  Mattie  found 
they  w ere  inconvenient ;  and,  when  we  were 
going  to  build  new  ones,  we  let  her  plan 
them  with  the  architect;  arid,  without  pay- 
ing a  penny  more,  the  people  say  they  are 
far  more  comfortable  and  pleasant.  She 
has  coaxed  us  too,  — no,  coaxed  is  not  the 
word:  she  has  shown  us  that  it  is  right  —  to 
encourage  the  men  to  make  homes  of  their 
own.  We  furnish  the  money  for  building, 
put  up  the  best  houses  we  can  for  the 
money,  and  let  them  pay  in  instalments, 
with  a  moderate  interest,  what  they  would 
otherwise  spend  in  rent.  We  lose  nothing, 
while  they  gain  not  only  property,  but 
manliness.  I  sometimes  tell  Mattie  that 
she  has  one  hobby  :  that  is  homes. 

"We  employ  about  fifty  girls;  and,  when 
Mattie  saw  the  forlorn  way  they  were 
herded  together  in  boarding,  she  wanted  to 
plan  a  boarding-house  for  them.  The  day 
that  Eddie  was  born,  father  made  her  a 
birthday-present,  as  he  said,  of  money 
enough  to  carry  out  her  plans;  and  all  the 
weeks  she  was  shut  up  she  amused  herself 
in  working  out  her  ideas.  •  Six  months  ago 
the  building  was  finished  and  furnished. 
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I  cannot  describe  it  in  a  letter;  but  I  will 
give  you  some  of  her  bright  ideas.  It  is 
only  two  stories  high;  for  she  says  the  girls 
are  too  tired  to  climb  stairs.  There  is  much 
land  about  it.  In  front,  there  is  a  grass- 
lawn  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  flowering 
shrubs,  because  the  girls  will  want  flowers, 
but  will  have  no  time  to  cultivate  thevu. 
Behind,  there  is  a  large  kitchen-garden, 
where  those  who  keep  the  house  can  culti- 
vate vegetables  and  fruit  with  less  expense 
than  they  could  buy  them. 

The  sleeping-rooms  are  not  larcre  •  some 
are  very  small,  because  she  thought  some 
girls  would  rather  room  alone,  even  in  a 
little  room  ;  but  they  are  well  ventilated, 
and  have  splendid  closets.  The  furniture 
is  very  simple,  but  substantial,  comforta- 
ble, and  well  matched.  There  is  a  large 
parlor,  with  a  plain  piano,  a  case  of  fifty 
pleasant  books  (chiefly  stories,  with  some 
travels  and  biography),  and  plenty  of  house- 
plants.  There  is  a  little  reception-room, 
which  she  squeezed  out  of  one  end  of  the 
parlor;  for  she  said,  "Sometimes  the  girls 
will  have  company  they  will  want  to  see 
alone." 

Then  she  wished  so  much  to  give  the 
girls  a  hint  how  they  might  make  their 
rooms  attractive,  without  spending  money, 
that  she  devised  this  plan.  She  fitted  up 
one  room  herself,  spending  next  to  nothing 
upon  it.  She  pressed  me  into  service  to 
help  her  to  make  arm-chairs  of  flour-bar- 
rels. She  covered  them  herself,  and  made 
chintz  cushions;  and  I  avow  that  even  in 
our  house,  where  we  will  not  have  a  chair 
that  is  not  comfortable,  we  have  none  that 
excel  these.  She  made  a  charming  toilet- 
table  as  well,  and  fitted  it  with  brushes  and 
combs  and  pincushions,  and  what  not 
(and  here  she  had  to  spend  a  few  dollars; 
but  she  said  she  wanted  the  girls  to  see 
what  they  really  needed  to  be  nice  and 
dainty);  and  she  put  plants  in  the  win- 
dows; and,  for  a  few  cents,  she  framed 
some  really  pretty  engravings  from  some 
old  magazines,  for  the  walls.  You  do  not 
know  how  pretty  it  all  was. 

When  it  was  all  finished,  we  had  a  house- 
warming.  Think  of  Mattie's  making  a 
speech  on  the  occasion  !  However,  if  all 
speakers,  men  as  well  as  women,  would 
wait  till  they  had  something  it  was  really 
necessary  to  say,  we  should  not  need  to 
discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  speaking, 
so  much.  Mattie  told  the  girls  of  the  room 
she  had  arranged,  and  that  she  had  done  it 
to  suggest  to  them  ways  in  which  they 
might  make  their  own  rooms  pleasant, 
without  expense.  She  proposed  they 


should  choose  who  should  have  the  room, 
as  it  was  prettier  than  the  rest.  They 
chose  an  orphan-girl,  who  had  been  very 
unfortunate.  Then  they  had  a  little  dance 
and  supper.  Mattie  said  to  me  that  night, 
"After  all,  I  have  some  money  left.  I 
wonder  why  it  is,  when  these  pleasant 
things  cost  so  little,  that  people  do  not  have 
them  oftener;"  and  I  said,  "Because*  they 
cost  thought;  and  there  are  very  few  who 
will  spend  thought  for  other  people  so 
freely  as  one  little  woman  I  know." 

You  know  how  prettily,  but  how  simply, 
Mattie  dresses.  It  annoyed  her  to  see  the 
tawdry,  untidy  dresses  of  the  factory  girls. 
As  they  began  to  know  her,  I  noticed  a 
slight  change.  They  always  try  to  copy 
richer  people,  you  know.  Their  dresses 
became  neater,  and  less  showy.  Then  she 
made  arrangements  for  a  lame  girl,  who 
has  very  good  taste,  to  live  in  the  house 
with  them  as  seamstress;  and,  without  sus- 
pecting the  innocent  trap,  they  have  fallen 
into  it,  and  consult  her  on  all  occasions. 

You  will  see,  with  her  house  and  the 
baby,  —  1  know  she  has  written  you  in  full 
about  him, — and  her  outside  duties,  and 
her  practising,  she  has  little  time  to  read; 
and  she  was  afraid,  at  one  time,  that  she 
might  settle  down  into  a  mere  busy  woman. 
So  we  agreed  that  nothing  but  necessity 
should  prevent  us  from  having  an  hour's 
solid  reading  every  evening.  She  says  it  is 
surprising  how  much  of  her  necessary 
sewing  can  be  done  in  that  systematic  time. 
I  am  glad  she  studied  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  so  well  at  school;  for  she  is 
interested  in  what  interests  me  most;  and 
much  of  the  reading  which  my  business 
compels  me  to  do  can  be  done  with  her. 
I  need  not  say  how  much  we  enjoy  it. 

Well,  Miss  Annie,  I  believe  you  will 
have  the  honor  of  receiving  the  longest 
letter  I  ever  wrote.  But  then  the  subject 
is  inexhaustible.  I  have  tried  to  speak 
coolly,  like  an  outsider;  and  I  have  not  told 
half ,  I  have  not  told  you  any  thing.  Her 
influence  is  felt  by  everybody  in  the  vil- 
lage; and  yet  she  is  not  often  away  from 
home  an  hour  a  day.  But  how  can  I 
describe  it?  Still,  you  know  her,  andean 
imagine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWAKD  KAYMOM>. 

BELLEVILLE,  May  1. 

"I  think  he  is  rather  nice  too," 
said  Annie,  looking  up,  after  reading 
the  letter. 
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MAKEIAGE. 


BY   JOHN    WEISS. 


IT  is  well  to  accept  the  discussions 
which  are  springing  up,  a  fruitful  crop 
of  mingled  twitch-grass  and  clover, 
upon  the  field  of  that  great  social 
problem  of  marriage.  I  call  it  still  a 
problem,  though  so  many  people  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  any  thing 
might  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  in 
this  age  which  "  peeps  and  botanizes  " 
upon  its  mother's  grave,  it  is  this 
relation  of  two  married  persons,  which 
Nature  extorts  and  regulates.  But 
the  married  persons  are  the  first  to 
appear  with  the  suspicion  that  there 
is  a  mistake  somewhere,  since  their 
reasonable  expectations  have  not  been 
generously  fulfilled.  If  Nature  means 
any  thing  more  than  merely  to  get  her 
men  and  women  paired,  if  she  cher- 
ishes the  secret  hope  of  delighting 
them  by  surprises  of  divine  compan- 
ionship, after  they  have  hurried  into 
her  baited  trap,  she  has,  in  so  many 
cases,  overrated  her  ability  to  please 
high-minded  souls,  that  the  cry  of  the 
captives  escapes  from  the  gilded  bars, 
and  is  a  piteous  suit  before  society. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  is  in  fault  ? 
Can  the  fault  be  remedied  ?  If  not, 
can  the  parties  be  released  from  its 
bitter  influence  without  letting  loose 
something  that  would  prove  far  bit- 
terer than  their  fee-grief? 

The  contract  of  marriage  is  as 
broad  and  deep  as  human  nature,  and 
must  therefore,  and  always  must,  com- 
prise both  the  folly  and  the  strength 
which  men  and  women  contribute  to 
that  as  they  do  to  every  other  human 
condition. 

Domestic  life  becomes  the  arena 
where  the  natural  in  both,  wars  against 


the  spiritual  in  both  :  there  can  be  no 
compromise,  unless  it  be  that  of  a 
mutual  interaction  and  abatement ;  for 
the  man  and  the  woman  cannot  call 
temperament  back  to  the  intrench- 
ment  of  the  bosom,  there  to'let  oppo- 
sites  lie  wary  and  isolated.  One  trait 
cannot  storm  another,  and  abolish  it, 
any  more  than  the  man  can  change 
brains  with  the  woman.  Confined  by 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  self-will 
of  each  is  held  to  its  labor :  the  gifts 
regard  each  other,  and  begin  to  barter. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  glances  meet. 
Effluence  travels  to  and  fro  by  every 
nerve  of  custom  and  convenience,  to 
shock  or  to  soothe.  Each  contrariety 
tests  the  other,  and  finds  it  convenient 
to  treat:  domineering  propensities 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  sacred 
necessity  of  this  conjunction.  Each 
person  in  the  contract  has  something 
which  the  other  lacks  ;  yet  neither  can 
say  to  the  other,  "  Come  and  help 
yourself  to  this  advantage  of  mine," 
because  there  is  no  virtue  which  can 
be  decanted  in  that  way.  It  shows 
that  it  is  a  virtue  by  demanding  some 
valor,  some  sacrifice,  perhaps  some 
anguish.  Both  spirits  suffer  in  this 
strenuous  wrestling  which  at  last 
changes  to  a  mild  embrace. 

Nature  never  shows  such  perfect 
impartiality  as  when  she  reaches  the 
two  human  sexes,  who  comprise  the 
instincts  and  the  tendencies  of  all  her 
lower  spheres  ;  for,  although  the  con- 
flict and  inequality  are  more  apparent 
the  more  free  the  actors  become,  it  is 
this  freedom  which  decides,  that,  if 
there  must  be  antagonism,  it  shall 
exist  on  equal  terms.  Part  of  tho 
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delight  and  point  of  living  consists  in 
finding  that  our  contrasts  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  Vice  for  vice,  and  virtue 
for  virtue,  the  fencers  are  well  bal- 
anced ;  and  because  neither  can  pre- 
vail, and  beat  down  the  other,  they 
must  eventually  shake  hands,  and  be 
reconciled.  I  do  not  speak  of  excep- 
tional cases,  but  desire  to  state  a  truth 
which  is  supported  by  a  general  aver- 
age. On  no  other  basis  can  the  ques- 
tion be  discussed  at  all. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  rather  cyni- 
cally reminded  that  the  feeling  before 
marriage  differs  in  so  many  respects 
from  the  subsequent  feeling,  when  the 
act  of  living  together  subjects  two 
persons  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other's 
defects.  Why  should  we  be  twitted 
with  the  fact  that  distance  is  different 
from  proximity,  that  the  halo  of 
ignorance  is  not  the  cool,  clear  air  of 
consciousness,  that  illusion  differs 
from  reality  ?  We  knew  it  before. 
Writers  who  make  much  of  these  par- 
ticulars are  satirizing  God  rather  than 
man.  If  these  criticisms  could  really 
succeed  in  reforming  the  weakness 
out  of  either  party,  it  would  impair 
the  robust  intent  of  marriage. 

Hereditary  folly  and  infirmity  are 
anmasked  more  quickly  in  marriage 
than  in  any  other  human  relation. 
Nature  is  neither  betrayed  nor  aston- 
ished by  this  result.  The  man  ex- 
hausts the  fluency  of  his  fancy  to  tell 
the  maiden  how  she  appears  to  him, 
clothed  with  what  grace,  filled  with 
what  gentle  consideration,  an  embod- 
iment of  innocent  splendor  that  deigns 
to  approach  and  fascinate.  He  can 
see  no  faults.  How  could  he  ?  He  is 
no  more  in  a  position  to  discover  them 
than  he  is  to  observe  if  the  moon  have 
inhabitants.  Nature  means  to  get 
him  married,  that  he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  discover  faults,  as  well  as 
virtues.  The  man  feels  exactly  as  he 


ought  £b  feel,  says  what  he  cannot 
help  saying,  regards  her  with  eyes 
that  are  as  remote  from  her  as  the 
earth  from  the  moon.  By  and  by  he 
will  have  a  nearer  view. 

And  the  woman,  also,  lets  her  fine 
expectations  run  into  feelings,  if  not 
into  speech,  as  he  appears  to  her  to  be 
an  incorruptible  champion,  in  golden 
armor,  sent  into  the  world  to  become 
her  natural  protector ;  who  calls  her 
"angel,"  because  he  is  prepared  by 
his  nobility  to  treat  her  angelically  ; 
who  is  strong  without  being  coarse,  full 
of  a  vitality  that  thrills,  excites,  and 
lifts  her  up.  Beautifully  embossed  his 
armor  as  he  appears  before  her, 
"  another  moon  risen  on  mid-day  :  " 
how  can  she  penetrate  those  golden, 
glittering  plates  ?  He  is  a  form,  a 
symmetry.  Nothing  low  and  brutal, 
nothing  cheap,  no  mean  ways,  no 
pettiness,  can  lurk  there.  She  can 
see  no  fault.  How  could  she  ?  She 
is  related  to  him  as  the  moon  is  to 
the  earth.  Kature  has  given  her  this 
unsullied  imagination  expressly  that 
she  may  put  aside  her  virgin  reserve, 
and  consent  to  live  with  this  golden 
champion  of  her  dreams.  t  It  does  not 
comport  with  Nature's  purpose  that 
she  should  remain  all  her  life  "a 
vestal  throned  in  the  West,"  left  to 
"walk  in  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free."  Her  fancy  is  engaged,  and 
made  a  captive.  Instead  of  being  for- 
bidden to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  she  is  expressly 
led  to  it,  and  left  to  pluck  its  fruit. 
Her  first  feelings  could  not  be  differ- 
ent :  her  subsequent  experience  could 
not  be  changed.  She  discovers  that 
the  resplendent  person  who  continu- 
ally called  her  "angel"  is  an  individ- 
ual very  much  engrossed  in  business, 
and  regularly  in  want  of  a  dinner ;  so 
careless,  or  so  pre-occupied,  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  trials  of  her 
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new  position.  Perhaps  her  champion 
has  one  or  two  low  tastes  :  his  strength 
appears  less  nervous,  and  more  muscu- 
lar, than  at  first ;  his  symmetry  more 
rugged  than  when  she  viewed  it  from 
the  moon.  Craters  become  visible, 
which  are  not  yet  extinct :  on  the 
contrary,  they  become  more  active  in 
consequence  of  the  angel ;  and  there 
are  unexpected  detonations,  some- 
times followed  by  the  lava's  scorching 
flow.  While  she  is  discovering  that 
her  natural  protector  is  a  human 
being,  who  had  ancestors  from  whom 
the  heritage  of  earth  descends,  he  is 
also  quite  awake  to  the  fact  that  his 
natural  beautifier  and  exalter  is  also 
a  human  being,  not  without  ancestors 
either,  though  he  recollects  thinking 
that  she  must  have  "  new  lighted  on 
a  heaven-kissing  hill."  But  she,  like 
himself,  has  undoubtedly  inherited 
the  griefs  and  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Her  faults  are  not  the  same  as  his ; 
but  they  are  as  well  devised  for  disci- 
pline. The  imperfect  tendencies  on 
either  side  are  equally  annoying. 
Coarseness  is  repulsive  ;  but  so  is  tri- 
viality. A  sensual  impulse  destroys 
peace  ;  but  so  does  a  bad  temper.  The 
worldliness  of  the  street  is  no  worse 
than  that  of  the  parlor.  His  anxiety 
for  advancement  goes  a  great  deal 
farther  towards  rent  and  taxes  than 
her  anxiety  to  know  fine  people,  to 
sit  in  fine  parlors,  to  get  admittance 
into  fine  circles,  to  visit  to  and  fro; 
and,  if  he  stoops  to  meanness  for  the 
sake  of  some  aggrandizement,  how 
she  will  stoop  to  hypocrisy,  and  com- 
mit all  the  little  indirections  of  speech 
and  gesture  to  keep  up  her  social 
state!  He  is  harassed  by  business; 
she,  by  housekeeping.  They  meet  ill- 
attuned  :  they  fall  out  with  mutual 
recrimination.  Her  sensitive  nature 
exaggerates;  his  strong  one  depreci- 
ates and  overlooks.  The  woman  will 


presume  upon  native  delicacy;  the 
man,  upon  native  power.  The  woman 
insists  upon  having  her  clothes  and 
her  establishment  like  a  neighbor's  : 
she  dearly  loves  to  have  them  a  little 
better,  if  possible  ;  and  she  will  spend 
many  hours  and  much  strength  for 
such  a  poor  result.  The  man  loves  it 
too,  but  not  so  deeply  as  the  woman, 
because  he  has  less  taste,  and  is  gen- 
erally devoted  to  a  few  substantial 
products.  But  the  woman  is  betrayed 
by  her  keen  perception  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  modern  comfort  and  display  ; 
so  that  the  angel  sometimes  becomes 
so  expensive,  that  the  man  recalculates 
the  whole  cost  of  the  bliss  of  her  so- 
ciety. In  how  many  ways  the  disso- 
nant moments  creep  into  the  house ! 
It  is  useless  to  enumerate  them ;  and, 
if  we  did,  the  only  advantage  we 
should  derive  would  be  that  of  seeing 
more  clearly  than  before  that  mutual 
infirmity  is  an  inevitable  element  of 
the  plan  to  develop  maturity  out  of 
youth  fulness,  and  the  spiritual  out 
of  the  natural. 

This  mutual  ignorance  would  be 
reduced  by  a  mixed  education  of  the 
sexes,  if  it  can  be  so  organized  and 
modified  as  to  protect  a  woman's 
most  susceptible  years.  And  it  is 
strange,  that,  in  a  country  which  per- 
mits such  social  freedom  to  its  wo- 
men, there  should  be  this  moment  of 
prudish  hesitation  over  the  point  of 
contriving  some  educational  system 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
boys  and  girls,  and  holding  them  to- 
gether for  many  years,  under  rules  of 
training  less  pragmatic  and  oppress- 
ive than  those  of  our  higher  schools. 
The  two  sexes  need  not  only  equal 
education,  but  to  be  released  from  the 
disability  of  not  having  it,  under 
safe  conditions,  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. Bring  them  into  personal 
contact  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
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twent}7-,  under  a  scheme  that  may,  at 
option,  have  these  years  prolonged, 
and  there  would  be  an  instinctive  ob- 
servation of  each  other's  traits,  and  en- 
tirely naive  and  unconscious  judging, 
such  as  boys  already  exercise  among 
boys,  and  girls  among  girls  ;  and 
this  would  lead  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding.  Those  persons  who 
hint  at  the  dangers  of  such  inter- 
course give  little  credit  to  Nature's 
reticence,  and  to  the  admirable  re- 
serve which  lies  deep  underneath  the 
cordial  manners  of -our  women,  ready 
at  a  threat  to  emerge,  like  the  mystic 
hand  that  held  Arthur's  sword  above 
the  sparkling  sea. 

Our  daughters  are  frank  and  free, 
because  they  premeditate  no  evil. 
Clear  and  cool  as  the  temperate  zone 
in  which  they  are  reared,  the  natural 
climate  of  their  hearts  may  be  trusted 
to  adjust  the  terms  upon  which  they 
shall  meet  our  sons,  and  throw  down 
a  challenge  to  •  mutual  inspection. 
What  can  be  more  salutary  than  such 
an  opportunity  to  affect  both  sexes 
with  native  admirations  and  disdains, 
so  that  characters  in  the  very  act  of 
developing  out  of  inherited  imperfec- 
tions may  fall  into  wiser  relations  with 
each  other?  While  the  same  mental 
pursuits  summon  them  away  from 
trivial  feelings  into  noble  emulation, 
and  the  sexes  pique  each  other  only 
to  covet  the  prize  of  knowledge,  still 
the  mingling  glances  will  liberate  a 
sweet  courtesy,  and  a  temper  that  can- 
not be  trifled  with ;  and  a  clairvoy- 
ance of  unspoiled  souls  will  reign. 
Nothing  premature  need  be  dreaded, 
any  more  than  in  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers. Nothing  affected  will  meet  with 
toleration :  nothing  mean  and  vile 
can  survive  the  awful  scorn  of  these 
unbribed  candidates  for  virtue. 
Let  it  be  tried,  if  only  for  the 
chance  of  graduating  better  sub- 


jects for  the  higher  discipline  of 
marriage. 

Perhaps  this  reluctance  to  mingle 
the  sexes  during  the  years. of  educa- 
tion springs  from  no  prudish  feeling, 
but  rather  from  an  unwillingness  to 
expose  girls,  at  their  most  morbid 
and  sensitive -period,  to  the  sustained 
and  unremitting  class-drill,  of  which 
the  boys  are  capable  by  reason  of 
their  simpler  constitution.  It  is 
worth  considering.  The  high  schools 
of  the  country  are  ruining  the  health 
of  girls  by  extorting  an  unscrupulous 
program  me  of  studies  from  them  dur- 
ing two  or  three  years  when  Nature 
craves  lightness  of  mental  labor,  and 
frequent  interruptions  of  routine. 
The  successful  examination,  the  bril- 
liant annual  exhibition,  to  which  the 
doting  parents  flock,  is  dearly  earned 
by  consumptions,  and  various  forms 
of  hysteria.  How  exhilarating  it 
ought  to  be  to  parents  when  their 
girls  mantle  on  the  cheek  with  the 
healthy  blush  which  a  limping  recita- 
tion raises  to  it !  There  is  open  nir 
and  freedom  in  it,  escape  from  the 
senseless  competition  of  the  school- 
room, nice  adjustment  of  the  body's 
balance. 

In  a  system  of  mixed  education,  I 
would  have  all  classes  so  arranged, 
during  a  year  or  more,  that  the  girls 
should  not  be  held  in  an  uncompro- 
mising drill.  Some  studies  should 
be  dropped,  and  some  postponed.  In 
some  way  the  law  of  the  school  must 
include  Nature's  liberty  to  her  weak- 
er daughters. 

Those  who  advocate  early  mar- 
riages ought  to  see  that  this  mutual 
intercourse,  in  the  school  and  college, 
is  essential  to  the  salutary  working 
of  their  plan.  While  the  sexes  are 
isolated  during  their  most  ingenuous 
years,  and  early  marriages  take  place 
merely  in  consequence  of  a  subse- 
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quent  social  contact  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  the  calendar  of  divorce 
will  be  kept  badly  filled.  Underneath 
this  advocacy  of  early  unions,  that 
includes  no  provision  for  culture  and 
temperate  judgment,  but  is  a  mere 
shift  to  get  the  parties  settled  in  life, 
compromised  against  assaults  upon 
the  feelings,  with  the  young  man 
kept  at  home  in  the  evening,  an- 
chored to  one  object,  and  proof  against 
illicit  indulgence,  I  perceive  an 
odious  policy,  which  is  inspired  by 
the  worst  facts  that  come  to  our 
knowledge.  Women,  then,  are  mere- 
ly inducements  for  getting  our  im- 
petuous youth  victimized  in  a  highly 
moral  and  judicious  way,  with  a  rocker 
to  keep  the  roving  feet  employed,  and 
a  pew  for  a  Sunday  airing.  I  trust 
that  our  daughters  will  not  be  smug- 
gled into  this  police  arrangement,  be- 
cause they  happen  to  live  in  the  same 
ward  with  our  young  men,  or  fall 
into  their  society  during  the  geniali- 
ties of  a  vestry  meeting.  What  a 
base  prudence  it  is  which  hurries  this 
ignorance  into  premature  cutaneous 
attachments,  and,  if  misery  and  dis- 
grace are  the  result,  consoles  itself 
that  they  are  at  any  rate  legitimately 
contracted  for,  and  the  parties  held  in 
bonds  to  suffer  according  to  law! 
There  is 

"A  course  more  promising 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpathed  ^waters,  undreamed  shores; 

most  certain, 

To  miseries  enough :  no  hope  to  help  you, 
But  as  you  shake  off  one  to  take  another; 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office  if  they  can  but  stay 

you 
Where  you'll  be  loath  to  be." 

The  only  alternative  which  as  yet 
society  proposes  is  a  postponement 
of  the  unions  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Late  marriages  are  expected 
to  result  from  a  more  deliberate  mu- 


tual survey  of  traits  and  contrarieties  : 
thus  early  decisions  will  be  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  weathering  process, 
which  is  to  weed  out  unsuitable  ma- 
terials on  either  side,  and  bring  more 
homogeneous  souls  together.  But,  if 
these  materials  which  are  destined  to 
serve  in  union  are  only  tested  in  sepa- 
ration, they  must  still  undergo  the 
weathering  of  marriage. 

The  youth  and  maiden  regard  each 
other  with  eyes  over  which  mutual 
ignorance  weaves  a  veil  of  mutual 
illusion.  In  fact,  it  is  not  immatu- 
rity of  age,  but  incompleteness  of 
relation,  which  sustains  this  igno- 
rance. They  might  live  in  each  oth- 
er's neighborhood  for  twenty  years, 
being  unmarried,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  know  each  other  no  better 
than  before,  nor  see  each  other 
through  less  purple-woven  eyes.  If 
time  were  all  that  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide each  person  with  a  predestined 
counterpart,  marriage  might  become 
the  mingling  of  two  indistinguishable 
currents,  to  flow  on,  full,  jocund,  and 
unchecked.  But,  fortunately,  there 
is.  no  neighborhood  that  can  furnish 
a  felicitous  facsimile  to  every  nature; 
for  marriage  would  then  become  a 
spiritual  eousinship,  and  plant  in 
manhood  and  womanhood  the  seeds 
of  decay.  The  population  of  the  plan- 
et is  never  so  grouped  as  to  remove 
marriage  from  the  salutary  test  of 
contrariety.  Its  elements  affect  the 
shrinkage  and  expansion  which  bring 
superior  fitness  to  each  case. 

No  plan  for  mixed  education  of  the 
sexes,  and  no  postponement  of  their 
unions,  can  ever  train  them  to  seek 
each  other  with  misplaced  and  mon- 
strous forethought.  The  illusion  of 
youth  is  the  deliberate  sagacity  of 
God,  who  does  not  appear  to  under- 
stand our  fretful  distinction  of  good 
and  evil,  nor  our  dissolute  yearning 
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for  uninterrupted  blisses.  So,  with 
all  our  precautions,  it  will  always  be 
enough  if  the  delicate  quality  of  the 
maiden,  which  exhales  without  an 
object,  is  admired  and  sought  by  the 
manly  vigor  that  is  not  too  alien,  not 
so  dissimilar  as  to  be  repulsive.  It 
will  be  enough,  if  one  or  two  tastes 
spin  their  aerial  thread  from  each  to 
each,  to  hold  them  near  enough  till 
the  cable  is  woven,  and  the  bridge  of 
unbroken  intercourse  swings  free.  It 
will  be  enough  that  a  nameless  at- 
traction, due  to  no  special  gifts,  ema- 
nating from  no  strong  characteristics, 
and  fed  by  no  self-conscious  efforts, 
lingers  in  every  outline  of  her  form, 
lurks  in  the  color  of  her  eye,  bewil- 
ders in  the  tones  which  artlessly  es- 
cape the  lips.  To  this  a  similar  ef- 
fluence from  him  will  hasten :  they 
meet,  like  the  qualities  of  instru- 
ments, in  form,  material,  and  han- 
dling, so  different,  but  in  a  moment, 
at  a  touch,  the  same.  It  will  be 
enough  that  every  neighborhood  sup- 
plies to  each  this  mild  attraction :  it  is 
God,  flattering  his  children  to  his 
hand:  they  run  to  him  in  fortunate 
unconsciousness.  He  does  not  yet 
disclose  his  purpose  of  converting 
this  air-drawn  illusion  of  unity  into 
the  compact  structure  of  two  welded 
souls.  Enough  that  the  delicate 
haze,  which  has  no  root  in  the 
ground,  and  no  dwelling  in  the  air, 
but  is  the  magic  of  distance,  seems 
to  have  rubbed  away  the  sharp  cor- 
ners of  the  crags,  to  have  poured 
softness  down  the  tumbled  path  of 
the  torrents,  and  to  have  turned 
the  topmost  snows  into  a  purple 
meadow.  The  youth  says  to  the 
maiden,  "  Let  us  go  deep  into  that 
princely  distance,  and  wrap  its  man- 
tle round  us ; "  and  the  maiden  re- 
plies, "  Let  us  mount  those  billowy 
steps  which  lift  to  flowers,  and  keep 


our  hands  full  of  them  forever." 
"Forward!"  says  God,  "upon  this 
journey.  Of  old  have  I  made  the 
mountains :  they  indeed  harbor  flow- 
ers." But  distance  is  a  skilful  gene- 
ral :  it  retreats  only  to  draw  on. 
Soon  the  ambush  is  developed;  for 
the  mountain  torrent  is  no  longer  a 
stain  of  color.  The  avalanches  strip, 
and  show  their  awful  scars :  still 
there  are  meadow  glories ;  and  the 
rude  crags  have  been  climbed  by 
daring  flowers.  The  travellers  press 
them  to  their  bruised  hearts,  while 
disappointments  turn  day  by  day  to 
noble  confidences;  and  they  ex- 
change strength  instead  of  sighs,  ad- 
miring to  look  back  upon  the  rugged 
path  which  distance  occupies  as  fast 
as  they  evacuate  it,  and  makes  it 
beautiful,  till,  on  the  very  edge  of 
their  gray  hairs,  that  alpine  snow- 
flower  perhaps  will  grow  for  them, 
when  Nature,  out  of  the  sunset, 
blushes  that  her  purpose  is  revealed. 

When  the  fond  moments  of  illu- 
sion drift  away,  and  the  headlands  of 
character  stand  bold  and  bare,  shall 
the  marriage  state  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  divorcing  hatred,  or  a  pitiful 
toleration?  Nothing  but  to  recoil 
from  the  heroic  task,  or  be  resigned  to 
a  good  understanding?  Nothing  but 
mutual  exile  of  the  heart,  or  mutual 
expedients  that  just  reduce  the  fric- 
tion to  its  minimum,  and  keep  up  the 
outward  show  ?  Is  it  to. preserve  the 
establishment,  keep  the  peace,  and 
educate  the  children,  that  God  tears 
illusion  from  our  eyes?  There  is  a 
nobler  destiny  for  all  souls  who  live 
together.  The  satirical  and  sentimen- 
tal literature  of  the  age  does  not 
perceive  it.  The  authors  are  scav- 
engers who  collect  the  sweepings  of 
the  house,  and  drive  ostentatiously 
with  them  down  the  highway.  One 
would  surmise  that  each  door  had 
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nothing  but  rubbish  to  (Discharge; 
and,  if  there  be  rubbish,  why  should 
it  be  carted  in  broad  day,  under  the 
pretext  that  all  realities  have  a  right 
to  ride  ?  Let  the  ideal  purposes  of 
God  be  carried,  like  sacred  relics, 
before  adoring  eyes.  Literature  must 
be  bidden  to  recommend,  extol,  and 
beautify  the  desire  of  God  to  bring 
unity  out  of  diversity,  and  out  of 
opposition,  love. 

Both  sexes  are  an  accumulated 
heritage  of  dignity  and  weakness. 
Let  the  folly  and  the  wisdom  of  both 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  con- 
tract that  is  to  equalize  their  disposi- 
tions, to  lift  both  up  to  a  new  style 
of  living  in  which  there  shall  be  com- 
plete and  cheerful  interchange.  There 
is  a  difference  of  fibre  and  of  mental 
manifestation ;  but  woman  is  the 
weaker  vessel  only  at  the  times  when 
her  structure  dominates  her  moods, 
and  has  her  nerves  at  its  mercy. 
Then  man  ought  to  make  his  advan- 
tage concede  to  her  the  superiority  of 
being  tenderly  and  wisely  estimated. 

But  the  sexes  combine  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  but  in  different 
atomic  combinations,  if  I  may  bor- 
row the  language  of  cheinistry ;  so 
that  the  quality  of  the  man  is  differ- 
ent from  the  quality  of  the  woman, 
no  matter  which  of.  the  two  may 
happen,  in  particular  cases,  to  be  the 
superior.  The  marks  of  general 
superiority  rest  sometimes  with  the 
one,  and  sometimes  with  the  other; 
but  no  interchange  of  spheres,  and  no 
assumption  of  each  other's  functions, 
can  alter  in  the  least  degree  the  eter- 
nal distinction  of  spiritual  sex,  which 
is  the  ground  of  contrariety  seeking 
to  become  unity.  In  some  things  the 
man  exercises  a  natural  and  a  spirit- 
ual superiority,  and  in  some  things  the 
woman.  For  instance,  though  some 


women  have  stronger  wills  and  more 
persistency  than  some  men,  yet,  in 
general,  the  man  represents  will,  pur- 
pose, energy,  tenacity :  the  woman 
represents  dependence,  deference,  and 
the  consistency  of  patience  rather 
than  that  of  power.  Although  some 
men  are  distinguished  for  tenderness 
that  is  almost  motherly,  and  for  sym- 
pathy that  shames  many  a  vain  and 
cruel  woman,  still  women  represent 
the  womanly,  in  which  feeling  rules, 
and  men  represent  the  manly,  in 
which  resolution  rules  first,  and  feel- 
ing second.  Some  men  see  only  one 
aspect  of  a  case,  and  acquire  a  preju- 
dice ;  are  switched  off  upon  some 
side-issue,  and  run  on,  incapable  of 
returning;  love  or  hate  upon  the 
consideration  of  a  vague  mood  that 
may  be  a  faithful  intuition  or  a  child- 
ish caprice :  and  some  women  never 
judge  until  all  the  merits  of  a  case 
appear ;  have  no  prejudices  that  arise 
from  obscure  motions  of  sympathy  or 
antipathy  ;  are  never  biassed  by  admi- 
ration, or  the  magnetism  of  personal 
presence ;  and  never  mistake  their 
moods  for  justice.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  in  general,  that  in  man  the  com- 
mon-sense predominates,  in  woman 
the  intuitional  sensibility,  both  of 
which  make  their  mistakes,  and  have 
their  corresponding  excellences ;  but 
man  sees  every  thing  sharp  and  clear 
•in  the  dry  light  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  woman  sees  every  thing 
through  a  mood  that  blends  the  men- 
tal and  emotional.  With  man  the 
north  wind,  and  with  woman  the 
south-west  wind  blows.  The  former 
strips  all  near  and  distant  objects  of 
their  summer  re  very :  the  impalpa- 
ble bloom  which  softens,  but  which 
blurs,  the  landscape  is  rubbed,  as  a 
boy  rubs  damsons  with  his  cuff.  But 
woman  is  always  exhaling  it,  so  that 
the  distance  is  artlessly  restored. 
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She    would   realize    suffering    rather 
than  cease  to  idealize  reality. 

I  know  several  communities  where 
the  women  are  finer  than  the  men  in 
spiritual  sensibility,  in  generous,  pro- 
gressive tendencies :  if  you  made  up 
your  judgment  there,  you  would  say 
that  men  were  a  stolid  and  inferior 
race,  kept  up,  by  the  attrition  of  the 
finer  material,  to  whatever  polished 
and  piercing  behavior  they  show. 
But  in  reality  the  world  is  kept  up  to 
a  level  with  the  divine  purposes  by 
the  admirable  interplay  of  either  sex. 
As  a  general  average,  in  civilized  com- 
munities, one  does  not  drag  the  other 
up ;  one  does  not  keep  the  other 
down.  In  some  respects  they  do, 
and  in  some  localities,  but  not  as  an 
entire  experience  of  the  entire  advan- 
tage of  either  sex.  I  have  seen 
women  of  considerable  character,  who 
appear  almost  dead  to  the  claims  of 
moral  truths,  who  have  no  sensibility 
for  the  sufferings  which  great  causes 
undergo  as  men  pioneer  them  into 
dominion.  They  are  devoid  of  spir- 
itual enthusiasm.  I  used  to  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  seldom  their  tears 
dropped  upon  the  battle-fields  of  the 
republic:  they  merely  imitated 'the 
interest  which  men  took  in  that  tran- 
scendent epoch,  and  devoted  a  profuse 
lip-service  to  the  objects  that  were  at 
stake.  The  perch  was  too  large. 
They  still  drop  away  from  discussing 
moral  questions,  in  a  manner  to 
betray  that  their  emotions  are  self- 
ishly pre-occupied.  But  noble  men 
and  noble  women,  in  a  proportion  as 
nearly  equal  as  the  sexes  are,  carry 
on  the  critical  business  of  Providence, 
cling  firmly  to  great  principles,  and 
shame  each  other  by  mutual  enthusi- 
asm that  delights  each  to  discover, 
and,  if  they  are  married,  lifts  their 
whole  life  to  the  higher  grade  of 
superiority  to  its  annoyances,  binds 


them  more  closely  to  each  other, 
makes  them  capable  of  calmly  esti- 
mating each  other's  excellences,  and 
of  allowing  for  defects.  There  is 
righteousness  somewhere  always  pre- 
ponderating just  enough  to  keep  the 
great  cluster  of  the  majority  of 
hearthsides  blazing  with  fires  of 
heaven  as  they  revolve  around  the 
central  hearth  of  the  universe  where 
God's  love  burns. 

Some  homes  are  taverns,  where, 
three  times  daily,  something  to  eat 
can  be  procured,  and  linen  be  washed 
upon  Monday,  with  considerable 
mangling  done  to  nerves  and*  the 
English  language.  They  are  cheer- 
less conveniences,  which  tempt  only 
the  least  fastidious  wayfarer  to  stop ; 
but  the  soul's  heaven-born  beauties, 
with  insteps  of  disdain,  pass  by  to  be 
quartered  upon  less  truculent  advan- 
tages. All  they  bargain  for  is  a 
roof:  give  them  that  to  begin  with, 
and  the  three  meals  a  day,  with  ill- 
victualled  washing  on  Monday, 
become  a  challenge  to  all  the  mean- 
ness and  jealousy  outside  to  batter 
at  the  door  in  vain.  It  swings  over 
a  charmed  threshold,  and  shuts  into 
safety  our  hopes,  calamities,  weak- 
nesses: the  moments  of  our  discon- 
tent cannot  stray  beyond  it  to  feed 
the  ravening  gossip  of  the  street. 
That  door  was  a  labor  of  love  :  it 
was  hung  and  fitted  by  harmony,  and 
furnished  with  the  burglar-proof  lock 
of  mutual  honor.  How  the  sparrows 
twitter  for  an  open  window,  and  take 
their  crumbs  undismayed !  Every 
shape  of  native  innocence  manages  to 
slip  into  the  shelter  of  this  house, 
and  educates  the  children  for  its 
board.  Inviolable  asylum  of  our 
defects,  of  our  failures,  of  spirits 
battered  and  hustled  in  the  street ! 
No  whisper  of  our  ill  condition  trans- 
pires :  strict  loyalty  keeps  the  gate, 
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while  love  runs  for  its  'simples  and 
tonics,  and  gets  us  into  condition  to 
ride  again  that  beast  of  a  to-morrow. 
This  is  the  home  of  two  lives  so 
deeply  interfused,  that  all  the  faults 
may  use  their  picks  on  its  pavement, 
and  welcome.  They  will  only  strike 
out  sparks  for  the  wintriest  day. 
What  a  menace  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  so  profligate,  so  smart,  so 
bitterly  unscrupulous,  is  the  league 
that  meets  at  close  of  the  day  wher- 
ever the  well-married  couple  stoops 
to  blow  the  firelight,  and  the  chil- 
dren's eyes  answer,  flickering  like 
hearths  where  refuse  and  rubbish  are 
consumed  I  Would  you  discover 
where  the  water-shed  of  this  country 
stretches  to  drain  safely  its  brawl  and 
turbidness  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Seas?  Behold  this  range  of 
roofs  which  the  fire  of  marriage  has 
upheaved. 

But  marriages  sometimes  develop, 
though  they  may  have  been  contracted 
in  the  purest  feeling,  such  a  radical 
antagonism  of  temperament,  that  the 
reason  for  establishing  a  home  is 
defeated.  The  air  of  the  house  be- 
comes an  oppressive  dissonance ;  the 
children  see  no  bickering,  but  they 
insensibly  imbibe  a  quarrel  that  is 
noiselessly  waged  by  implacable 
contrariety ;  the  sources  of  their 
early  culture,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
so  limpid  and  shadowless,  seem  to  be 
continually  raked  up  by  this  gnarled 
root;  and  clouds  drift  over  and  chill 
them,  they  know  not  whence,  for 
they  gather  beyond  the  horizon  of 
these  simple  and  unquestioning  souls. 
But  "every  wandering  cloud  which 
floats  in  the  blue  deep  retards  the 
vital  activity  of  every  plant  on  which 
its  shadow  falls."  The  children  are 
no  longer  the  compromises  which 
Nature  oifers  to  our  mutual  discon- 
tents, but,  rather,  the  battle-fields  of 


this  contrariety :  each  one  of  them 
is  a  permanent  suggestion  for  two 
hostile  policies.  By  and  by  what 
will  become  of  these  young  souls  who 
have  been  educated  in  their  parents' 
bouse  to  distrust  and  cynicism  ? 
Are  they  candidates  for  celibacy,  or 
fresh  conspirators  against  the  holi- 
ness of  marriage  ?  But  you  say,  "  K 
the  parents  separate,  what  will  be 
come  of  the  children?"  Why, 
nothing  worse  can  become  of  them : 
they  are  all  shattered,  unnerved, 
sickened,  by  the  vibrations  of  a  con- 
tinuous discord.  Let  them  escape 
with  the  father  or  the  mother,  away 
from  the  fatality  of  them  both,  into 
the  neutrality,  at  least,  of  either  one 
of  them,  where  possibly  the  candor  of 
youth  may  recur,  and  the  ideal  o^ 
domestic  beauty  put  forth  fresh  buds 
in  its  expanding  warmth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
do  not  yet  comprehend  all  the 
legitimate  causes  for  divorce.  If  we 
are  asked  upon  what  grounds  a 
divorce  may  be  procured,  the  answer 
will  be  limited  by  statute,  or  enlarged 
by  experience.  We  easily  mention 
desertion,  adultery,  assault,  drunken- 
ness, among  the  reasons  for  becoming 
divorced ;  but  mortal  hurt  is  not  in- 
flicted upon  the  household  by  these 
alone. 

For  instance,  there  are  other  forms 
of  intemperance,  quite  as  fatal  to  the 
estate  of  marriage  as  the  abuse  of 
strong  drink.  If  drunkenness  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  procuring  a 
divorce,  why  should  not  chronic  ill- 
temper  be  one  also  ?  I  do  not 
designate  by  that  phrase  the  occa- 
sional bursts  of  anger,  the  sallies  of 
an  impetuous  misunderstanding  which 
knows  how  to  be  pacified,  or  the 
recoils  of  an  overtaxed  body  against 
the  routine  of  the  house.  These 
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gusts  are  not  deadly  earnest  enough 
to  impair  the  domestic  economy. 
They  pretend,  at  the  outset,  to  come 
equipped  with  all  the  elements  of 
pure  tragedy;  but  we  smile  in  spite 
of  them,  as  we  do  while  we  observe 
the  determined  miniature  cyclones 
which  gather  the  dust  and  chaff  of 
the  road,  as  if  to  suck  it  up  and  go 
off  with  it ;  but  it  was  too  well  laid 
down  to  become  the  booty  of  these 
street  Arabs. 

Not  so  easily  baffled  is  the  dispo- 
sition which  rankles  into  trivial  motes, 
and  charges  the  atmosphere  of  a 
house  with  their  acridity  all  day  long. 
The  health  of  the  inmates  is  insensi- 
bly impaired  by  breathing  the  diffused 
particles  which  the  incessant  nagging 
and  unreasonable  pique  give  off  in 
friction  with  the  commonest  obstacles. 
The  grinders  in  a  factory  are  not  con- 
scious of  every  stab  which  the  fine 
spiculae  of  glass  or  steel  inflict  upon 
their  lungs ;  but  they  have  the  con- 
viction that  the  deadly  damage  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  A  few  powerful 
organizations  escape ;  but  the  per 
cent  of  premature  decay  is  very 
large.  The  sweet  air  of  heaven, 
drawn  down  into  these  tuberculous 
channels,  refuses  to  freshen  and 
cleanse  out  the  tide  that  goes  limping 
toward  every  power. 

Now,  this  domestic  mafaise  is  not  so 
palpable  as  drunkenness,  and  more 
difficult  to  sustain  as  the  motive  for 
divorce.  You  might  analyze  the  last 
day's  meal,  and  fail  to  detect  a  trace 
of  its  poison.  But  the  living  heart  has 
registered  its  cumulative  influence ; 
and  the  imbittered  pulse  drives  love 
out  of  every  vein. 

When  love  has  vanished,  what  ad- 
vantage do  you  secure  to  society  by 
keeping  the  parties  together  ? 

But  the  remedy  cannot  be  found  in 
abolition  of  the  civil  contract  of  mar- 


riage, and  leaving  separation  at  the 
private  option  of  the  parties.  The 
house  still  contains  too  many  tender 
interests  :  caprice  must  not  unroof  it, 
nor  straying  passions  pawn  its  goods. 
The  children  are  at  once  a  reminis- 
cence of  a  golden  age  once  passed  in 
it,  a  reproach  to  the  iron  present,  and 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  some  happy 
future  for  themselves. 

The  estate  of  marriage  will  not  be 
improved  by  merely  destroying  the 
certificate,  and  releasing  the  parties 
into  freedom  to  separate  at  will,  at 
the  first  suspicion  of  incompatibility, 
or  the  first  attraction  from  another 
sphere.  Men,  at  least,  are  too  fancy- 
free,  arid  also  too  exposed,  to  be  trust- 
ed, under  such  circumstances,  with  a 
household's  happiness.  Man  has  a 
more  discursive  talent  than  the  wo- 
man, and  is  not  absorbed  and  mort- 
gaged by  the  pathos  of  motherhood ; 
nor  is  his  structure  undermined  and 
modified  by  the  woman's  peculiar 
trials.  The  house  shelters  her  nervous 
moods,  and  weary  seasons  of  debility, 
while  his  virile  energy  commands  the 
street,  and  mingles  with  the  whole 
variety  of  life.  There  are  a  hundred 
moments  of  her  organic  discontents, 
when  he  falls  into  indifference;  afld 
the  heart  may  desert  her,  though  the 
body  stays  at  home.  Yet  the  whole 
routine  of  her  structure  has  been  rev- 
olutionized by  his  love.  The  connec- 
tion between  her  soul  and  her  body  is 
no  longer  on  the  footing  of  her  maiden 
years  :  she  is  a  new,  a  wonderful,  a 
most  susceptible  being,  liable  to  ac- 
cesses of  moods  which  the  man  can- 
not share,  and  will  probably  misinter- 
pret. What  injustices  here  creep  into 
the  household,  where  manhood  ought 
to  plant  its  colors  of  protection  and 
solace,  and  hold  them  against  every 
assault.  I  feel  at  once  how  the  pen 
may  leap  to  an  ideal  which  practice 
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Las  not  yet  attained.  No  man  was 
yet  too  good  to  live  with  his  children's 
mother  in  constant  rememhrance  that 
she  is  not  the  same  being  who  yielded 
to  his  suit-. 

I  would  have  a  special  court  of 
divorce,  a  court  of  last  resort,  before 
which  noble  matrons  might  be  permit- 
ted to  appear  on  the  woman's  part,  to 
lend  the  instinct  of  wifehood,  and  the 
subtle  judgment  of  the  sex,  to  the 
grave  balancing  of  the  judges. 
Where  the  fate  of  both  man  and 
woman  is  involved,  in  a  relation  more 
central  to  the  life,  and  more  compli- 
cated with  all  the  emotions  of  the 
sexes,  than  any  other,  why  should  not 
the  woman's  voice  be  heard?  The 
woman  may  continue  to  be  ignorant 
of  marine  insurance;  but  she  knows 
well  enough  already  how  to  estimate 
these  risks  upon  the  land. 

"Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do   some 

good, 
Wlieii  articles  too  nicely  urged  be   stood 

on." 

In  this  court,  all  the  plain  and  or- 
dinary cases  easily  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  others  would  come, 
that  spring  from  obscurer  sources. 
Suppose  two  persons  appear  to  plead  a 
mutual  conviction  that  their  life  dur- 
ing marriage  has  developed  a  temper 
incompatible  with  happiness  and 
duty.  Is  this  a  passing  mood,  or  a 
radical  defect  ?  Let  them  be  remand- 
ed to  another  trial,  for  a  season,  to 
test  their  own  allegation.  If  no 
amelioration  of  the  mutual  attitude 
sets  in,  and  time  only  deepens  their 
feeling  that  no  caprice  or  delusion 
brings  them  into  court,  let  them  re- 
new their  suit,  which  should  be  grant- 
ed, if  no  evidence  establish  conspiracy, 
or  other  weakening  motive,  on  their 
showing  a  proper  mutual  provision  for 
the  children.  But  no  decree  of  this 


court  should  ever  be  yielded  to  a  mere 
solicitation  for  divorce. 

Not  long  after  the  organization  of 
such  a  court,  a  wholesome  effect  would 
be  observed  in  the  moral  influence  of 
the  fact  of  its  existence.  The  under- 
standing of  its  authority  to  extend  the 
remedy  of  divorce  more  liberally,  to 
cover  some  undeniable  but  hitherto 
discountenanced  causes  of  matrimo- 
nial disaster,  would  dismiss  the  heat 
and  indiscretion  of  the  complaints 
against  existing  laws.  Then  the 
temperaments,  which  are  liable  to  be- 
come unsettled  by  such  mingled  ap- 
peals to  justice  and  selfishness,  could 
no  longer  hold  debate  with  their 
caprices  under  this  cover,  nor  take 
leave  to  dally  with  assailant  moods. 

All  which  such  a  court  conceded  to 
reason  would  be  so  much  that  it 
wrested  from  passion.  When,  the  day 
promises  to  be  fair,  the  woman  in  the 
toy  weather-gauges  steps  out,  and  the 
man  is  carried  in.  A  storm-door  is 
always  closed  by  the  movement  which 
throws  open  a  door  of  safety. 

Nor  would  the  moral  influence  be 
confined  to  this ;  for  when  both  sexes 
feel  that  their  life,  if  the  worst 
should  befall,  need  not  be  hopeless,  so 
long  as  their  unspoken  misery  has  the 
right  to  claim  a  court's  consideration, 
it  will  be  long  before  it  is  spoken. 
The  hope,  instead  of  tearing  marriages 
apart,  would  favor  moral  reconstruc- 
tion. If  you  insist  that  two  persons 
who  have  their  serious  differences 
shall  be  ligamented  face  to  face  in 
irremediable  closeness,  each  visage 
will  be  scored  to  ugliness,  and  enven- 
omed by  its  claws.  Marriage  is  then 
a  noyade  of  men  and  women  stripped 
and  tied  together  in  piteous  mockery 
of  union,  and  then  thrown  overboard 
by  society. 

But  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate 
judicial  solution,  expressing  a  milder 
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feeling  of  the  public  jealousy,  will 
domesticate  the  skittish  disposition, 
and  entice  it  into  the  fold  of  possible 
re-adjustment ;  till  at  length,  perhaps, 
the  mutual  threat,  bating  its  eagerness, 
will  lapse  from  arraignment  towards 
accord. 

"In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite." 

We  shall  anticipate  but  a  trifling 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  divorce, 
when  a  court  exists  which  will  be  a 
permanent  guaranty  that  divorce  has 
become  more  practicable. 

Such  a  court  will  be,  also,  a  perma- 
nent protection  against  the  wildcat 
divorces  which  prowl  through  the 
Western  States,  and  skulk  at  the 
heels  of  either  party,  frequently 
without  their  knowledge.  But  these 
resources  are  at  present  the  only  ones 
at  command.  There  appears  to  be  a 
disposition  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
where  the  parties  are  actually  resident 
to  legitimate  these  irregular  divorces. 
It  grows  out  of  a  secret  feeling  that 
the  local  laws  are  too  restrictive,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  need  of  a  court 
like  the  one  above  described. 

What  shall  be  said  concerning 
those  irruptions  of  new  affinities 
which  are  held  by  some  persons  to  be 
legitimate  claims  for  the  dissolution 
of  a  marriage  ?  I  have  read  a  good 
many  novels  which  turn  upon  the 
disasters  of  the  married  state.  The 
parties  generally  discover  that  they 
are  miserable  in  consequence  of  a 
secret  affinity  for  another  person, 
which '  makes  the  continuance  of 
marriage  criminal,  because  love  no 
longer  inspires  it.  If  they  could  be 
released  from  each  other,  and  per- 
mitted to  seek  their  predestined 
counterparts,  happiness  would  flash 
from  the  new  combination :  at  least, 
the  odious  hypocrisy  of  an  accidental 


union  would  cease.  Sometimes  the 
third  person,  who  wanders  about  in  a 
dishevelled  state  of  affinity,  is  one 
who  did  not  entirely  declare  himself 
in  time  to  prevent  a  marriage  of  pique, 
friendship,  or  gratitude;  but  more 
frequently  it  is  one  who  appears  too 
late,  either  in  a  moment  of  matri- 
monial satiety  and  disgust,  or  with 
such  an  insinuating  magnetism,  that 
the  old  attachment  shrivels  in  it  like 
a  marriage-certificate  in  fire.  These 
books  all  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  a 
new  affinity  ought  to  break  an  old 
marriage.  French  books  generally 
break  it,  and  betray  the  nation's  sex- 
ual frivolity.  English  and  American 
books  of  this  kind,  after  describing 
the  situation,  generally  extricate  the 
parties  by  an  accommodating  con- 
sumption, or  a  drowning  of  the 
superfluous  party,  or  a  very  nicely 
discriminating  duel.  They  are  less 
frank,  then,  than  the  French,  because 
they  make  the  exigency  quite  as 
pressing,  but  still  insoluble  without  a 
coup  de  theatre.  But  can  Providence 
be  depended  on  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  married  people  with  theatrical  sur- 
prises and  solutions  ?  The  problem 
before  us  is  the  average  one  of  the 
average  liabilities  of  the  married  state. 
Even  if  there  be  possible  exceptions, 
they  are  not  imposing  enough  to  dis- 
tract us  from  the  discussion  of  the 
broader  and  more  salutary  theme. 

In  opposition  to  this  literary  school, 
I  propose  the  doctrine,  that  marriage 
protects  two  people  till  their  tender 
romance  hardens  into  the  firmness 
of  a  spiritual  affinity.  It  is  a  state 
in  which  imperfect  affinity,  as  often 
as  it  is  discovered,  becomes  the  object 
of  religious  solicitude,  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  deference,  and  with  conduct 
jealously  directed  to  make  it  disap- 
pear. It  is  a  shield  against  which 
magnetic  glances  are  shivered  while 
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this  process  of  interweaving  two 
hearts'  pulses  goes  on.  It  defies  the 
world  to  interfere  in  this  attempt  to 
justify  a  pledge,  and  to  extort  from  a 
bitter  difficulty  a  household's  nutri- 
ment, a  character  more  substantial 
than  youth  or  maiden  ever  fancied,  a 
reconciliation  of  diversities,  a  mar- 
riage-rite long  after  the  certificate 
was  signed. 

Although  these  modern  novels  are 
so  often  written  by  women,  it  %  seems 
to  me  that  they  represent  the  aliena- 
tions which  arise  from  the  influence 
of  third  persons  as  having  a  deeper 
ground  in  life  than  they  really  possess. 
They  are  generally  nothing  but  strong 
fancies,  which  are  nursed  by  hours  of 
disagreement,  or  provoked  by  indif- 
ference, till  they  become  additional 
opportunities,  lent  to  marriage  by -the 
very  constitution  of  the  sexes,  for  the 
consummation  of  a  divine  experience. 
Who  has  not  felt  them  ?  If  a  person 
could  claim  a  release  on  the  ground 
of  these  distractions  of  the  heart,  the 
character  would  be  turned  out  of  the 
house  to  become  a  gypsy  and  a 
vagabond.  Marriage  itself  prevents 
these  raids  and  these  excursions :  if 
the  house  is  not  already  desolated,  it 
strengthens  two  souls  with  the  tonic 
of  their  own  unlikeness,  till  the  limits 
of  home  seem  ampler  and  fairer  than 
a  prairie  full  of  flowers. 

Do  people  think,  that,  because  they 
are  powerfully  affected  in  each  other's 
company,  a  ready-made  affinity  ex- 
ists? Marriage,  if  it  were  practica- 
ble, would  cure  them  of  that  delusion  ; 
and,  if  they  had  divorced  themselves 
from  their  first  discipline,  they  would 
find  themselves  united  to  their  second. 
The  natural  affinity  of  sex  is  born ; 
but  spiritual  affinities  are  made.  The 
most  passionate  attachment  waits  for 
marriage  to  show  a  profounder  and 
more  spiritual  love,  which  is  extorted, 


perhaps,  with  tears  and  heart-throes, 
from  threatening  contrariety.  At  your 
marriage-feast  you  thought  that  the 
choicest  vintage  of  your  life  had  been 
provided,  —  two  summers  trampled 
out  to  wet  your  lips.  But  in  the 
after-days,  while  men  are  supposing 
that  you  have  been  reduced  to  water, 
the  governor  of  the  feast  may  declare, 
as  his  lips  taste  the  cup  you  fill,  that 
you  have  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now. 

In  each  man  and  in  each  woman 
this  latent  possibility  is  a  check  upon 
caprice,  a  plea  against  the  last  resort 
of  a  divorce,  the  pitch  of  an  undevel- 
oped harmony,  the  replanter  of  a 
desolated  house.  Let  the  sexes  meet 
when  and  where  they  may,  let  them 
part,  let  them  consult  discursive  fan- 
cies, let  them  find  new  mates,  let  them 
aspire  to  build  fresh  homes,  — the  old 
necessity  stands  upon  the  hearth. 
Society  can  invent  no  method  of  com- 
bining or  of  dissolving  which  can 
eradicate  from  the  divine  mind  this 
law  of  opposites,  which  is  announced 
by  all  created  things.  Body  and  spirit, 
the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  and  man  and  woman, 
repel  and  meet,  withstand  and  acqui- 
esce, contradict  and  harmonize,  till 
the  combination  which  we  call  life 
and  character  appears. 

Instead  of  the  imperfect  criticisms 
of  our  modern  writers,  who  do  not 
show  one  truth  which  is  not  injured 
by  being  dislocated  from  the  great 
facts  which  all  mankind  provides,  I 
have  to  offer,  in  conclusion  of  this 
subject,  two  propositions  of  a  practical 
nature,  which  contain  suggestions  for 
a  reform  of  some  matrimonial  faults 
and  follies. 

In  the  first  place,  let  people  defer 
to  laws  of  health,  of  sanity,  of  heredi- 
tary soundness  ;  let  them  obey  restric- 
tions, consult  wholesome  seasons, 
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respect  the  limits  which  have  been 
set  up  by  the  common-sense  of  nature. 
Mutual  ignorance  upon  these  points 
is  filling  marriage  with  unnecessary 
evils  :  they  not  only  spoil  the  physical 


tions,  every  transgression  of  simple- 
mindedness,  every  sacrifice  to  social 
expectations,  impairs  the  discipline 
of  marriage  by  turning  it  into  slave- 
driving;  and  that  may  reach  the 


well-being  of  a  family,  but  spoil  its  point  where  men  and  women  stay  to- 
gether in  the  same  house  from  the 
motive  which  has  inspired  all  their 


disposition.     They  plant  the  seeds  of 
alienation    as  well  as  of  a   constitu- 


tional  taint ;  they  harass  and  debili-  misery,  —  that  is,  to  save  appearances, 
tate ;  they  let  down  the  tone  of  the  and  not  because  they  are  heirs  to- 
house,  because  they  let  its  health  gether  of  the  grace  of  life. 


down.  So,  also,  do  the  artificial  wants 
of  modern  society.  Let  domestic  life 
consult  simplicity,  and  cease  to  be 
victimized  by  the  senseless  competi- 
tion which  pervades  all  ranks,  from 
the  Irish  girl  scarce  landed  at  the 
wharf,  up  through  all  the  labors  and 
professions,  to  the  last  man  who  taps 
an  oil-well  in  Pennsylvania.  Let  the 
work  in  every  house  be  reduced,  by  a 
reduction  of  its  ambitions,  till  all  the 
parlors,  all  the  tables,  all  the  clothes, 
exactly  represent  the  current  condi- 
tion of  every  family,  —  not  a  bracket 
nor  a  ribbon  for  exaggeration,  not  a 
single  room  for  parade,  neither  sewing, 
washing,  eating,  scouring,  company- 
giving,  beyond  the  actual  needs,  and 
all  done  by  the  least  elaborate  methods. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  comfort  be- 
comes destitution  in  every  house :  it 
is  where  the  exigencies  of  the  comfort 
destroy  the  temper  and  the  soul  that 
dwell  there.  If  the  wife  of  a  me- 
chanic insists  that  her  whole  estab- 
lishment shall  be  as  well  appointed 
as  anybody's,  she  insists  that  her 


But  in  the  second  place,  if  every 
house  imported  Spartan  simplicity,  it 
would  free  marriage  from  many  of  its 
aggravations,  without  freeing  it  of 
human  nature.  It  would  still  be  a 
state  in  which  affinity  is  created, 
rather  than  one  which  affinity  creates. 
Reduce  to  the  lowest  possible .  point 
the  disturbances  which  arise  from 
ignorance  and  vanity,  from  artificial 
training,  you  simply  liberate  marriage 
for  a  more  effective  discharge  of  its 
spiritual  purpose.  The  men  and  wo- 
men might  still  suspect  that  they  were 
ill-mated,  till  life  itself  pronounced 
the  banns.  You  cannot  weed  out 
the  imagination :  as  soon  expect  to 
annihilate  that  distance  between  ob- 
jects by  which  it  is  fed.  It  is  too  late 
to  eradicate  partialities,  freaks  of  dis- 
position, moods,  and  tempers,  in  time 
to  be  married  in  an  angelic  and  inex- 
pugnable frame  of  mind.  Marriage 
itself  is  the  modifier,  if  not  the  erad- 
icator,  of  this  inheritance  of  Adam. 
You  cannot  beforehand  calculate  a 
developed  passion,  least  of  all  can 


married  life  shall  be  as  dreary  and  you  prevent  it  from  developing.  Mar- 
depressing  as  anybody's.  She  will  riage  itself  will  execute  justice  upon 
toil  to  the  brink  of  tears,  and,  as  they  it  by  converting  it  to  a  rightful  love, 
drop,  the  hours  of  marriage  are  em-  All  that  is  wild  shall  become  domesT 
bittered.  When  these  sad  vapors  ticated,  all  that  is  frivolous  shall  be 
drive  across  the  sky,  the  sun  appears  «*ennobled,  by  the  tasks  and  sorrows 
to  have  emigrated  to  the  place  where  which  we  share. 

people  "neither  marry,  nor  are  given  Teach  this  to  your  children.     With 

in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels."  all  that   you  can   do  for  them,  they 

Every  violation    of  physical    condi-  will  be  very  unformed,  very  ignorant, 
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very  imperfect  characters,  when  they 
enter  life.  But  teach  them  what  to 
anticipate  :  make  it  a  religious  labor 
to  impress  them  with  the  truth,  that 
marriage  only  -prolongs  their  school- 
hours  into  the  dignity  of  sterner 
discipline,  and  less  perishable  attain- 
ments. Warn  them  against  the  af- 
fectations and  extravagancies  which 
undermine  respect,  against  the  physi- 
cal errors  which  so  sap  the  will  that 
it  is  humbled  and  enslaved  by  annoy- 
ances which  health  and  freshness 
laugh  at.  You  cannot,  with  all  your 
teaching,  unteach  the  illusions  of 
youth.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  telling 
them  too  much,  of  attacking  them 
with  all  the  salutary  details  which 


make  our  bodies  temples,  and  our 
common  life  religious.  You  cannot 
convert  youth  into  premature  maturi- 
ty. The  pulse  lends  its  rhythm  to 
the  fancy,  and  the  fancy  sings  perpet- 
ually the  sweet  song  of  God's  com- 
posing. It  is  the  bidding  to  the 
marriage-feast.  But  teach  them  sim- 
plicity, make  vulgar  habits  and  ambi- 
tions appear  odious  to  them,  ply  their 
imaginations  with  austere  and 
noble  forms,  tempt  them  to  fall  in 
love,  first  with  spiritual  beauty, 
whose  service  makes  them  truly 
free;  then  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  discover  that  marriage 
withholds  '  felicity  until  it  has  been 
earned. 


THE   DEEK-TKAIL. 


BY   M.   H.    HINCKLEY. 


the  steep,  high  bank  of  the 
ravine  leads  a  narrow  pathway,  wind- 
ing with  inrany  cautious  turns,  under 
the  almost  impenetrable  tangle,  to 
the  stream  below.  Here,  in  wildest 
luxuriance  and  confusion,  grow  tall 
ferns,  hazel-bushes,  poison-oak,  rasp- 
berry-vines, and  arrow-wood  bending 
with  its  weight  of  white  blossoms. 
Towering  high  above  all,  till  the 
green  foliage  looks  faint  and  feathery 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  are  the 
tall  redwoods,  making,  with  their  in- 
terlaced branches,  a  shade  so  dense, 
that  the  sunlight,  only  here  and 
there,  at  mid-day,  finds  its  way 
through  to  touch  the  rank  growth 
beneath.  Occasional  breezes  sweep 
up  through  the  canon,  surging  on 
among  the  tree-tops,  but  hardly  flut- 
tering a  leaf  of  the  tangle  below. 
The  tips  of  the  tallest  ferns  slightly 


dip  and  rise  as  it  passes  on,  soon  be- 
coming motionless  again. 

Over  the  stream  bends  an  old 
madrone-tree,  as  if,  having  grown 
deaf  from  age,  it  was  bending  to  still 
try  and  catch  the  music  of  the  water 
below.  From  its  old  trunk  and  few 
reddish  limbs  hangs  a  long  gray 
moss,  beautiful  in  its  lace-like  forma- 
tion, which  slowly  waves  as  the 
breeze  goes  by.  On  either  side  of 
the  ravine,  deep  gullies  are  worn  in 
the  earth,  where  the  stream,  when 
swollen  by  the  heavy  winter  rains, 
came  rushing,  and  ploughing  its  way 
on  to  the  valley  below.  Among  the 
bushes  above,  still  cling  the  loose  ma- 
terials the  water  brought  down,  and 
lodged  along  its  pathway. 

Dripping  and  trickling  out  from 
under  the  fresh  green  spikenard  and 
delicate  maiden-hair  ferns  is  a  spring, 
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that,  collecting  in  a  tiny  pool,  makes  a 
miniature  waterfall  in  its  leap  to  the 
rocks  in  the  stream  below. 

With  a  hoarse  buzz,  shooting 
through  the  slanting  sunlight  that 
now  strikes  across  the  ravine,  hover- 
ing an  instant  over  this  tiny  pool, 
with  wings  made  almost  invisible  by 
their  quick  motion,  is  a  ruby-throated 
humming-bird.  Soon  he  alights  on 
a  spray  of  fern,  and,  turning  his  head 
quickly  from  side  to  side,  displays  in 
all  its  brilliancy  the  bright,  ruby-col- 
'ored  spot  on  his  throat.  Then,  dart- 
ing to  the  pool,  he  stands  in  the 
water  so  that  it  curls  about  his 
breast.  Spreading  and  fluttering  his 
tiny  wings,  he  spatters  the  water  over 
himself,  and,  with  head  thrown  back, 
brushes  it  across  his  shoulders.  The 
bath  finished,  he  darts  up  to  the 
overhanging  hazel-bush,  and  begins 
to  plume  himself. 

Two  hundred  feet  above  him  rise 
the  tall  straight  redwoods ;  while 
here,  a  mere  mote  in  the  sunlight 
compared  with  his  surroundings,  sits 
this  exquisite  little  creature  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  Nature  had  only 
given  him  a  fitting  bath-room.  With 
feathers  ruffled,  he  shakes  himself, 
lifts  his  wings,  and  with  his  long, 
delicate  billj  plumes  his  breast ;  then, 
pausing  for  an  instant,  shoots  like  an 
arrow  straight  up,  up,  until  you  lose 
sight  of  him  among  the  tree-tops. 

In  the  soft  earth  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream  to  which  the  pathway  leads 
are  the  footprints  of  a  deer.  The 
marks  of  two  small  pointed  hoofs, 
just  out  of  water,  show  where  the 
creature's  fore-feet  stood  when  she 
stooped  to  drink.  Out  of , this  thicket 
came  the  timid  animal,  pausing  at  its 
edge,  with  ears  thrown  forward,  and 
nose  snuffing  the  breeze,  to  catch 
sound -or  scent  of  danger. 

Following  the   narrow  trail   as   it 


winds  up  under  the  thicket,  where 
the  creature  must  have  stooped  its 
head  to  pass,  we  come  to  a  spot 
where  the  path  makes  a  sharp  turn ; 
and  among  the  tall  ferns  and  grasses 
is  a  place  where  a  deer  has  lain 
down, — probably  a  doe,  or  young 
deer,  as  the  large  bucks,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  keep  up  near  the  moun- 
tain-tops. This  spot  commands  a 
view  of  the  trail,  coming  up  so  that 
here  the  creature  could  rest  in  com- 
parative safety  during  the  glare  of 
day. 

Beyond  this,  the  path  leads  up  the 
mountain-side,  making  a  curve  about 
a  fallen  redwood  over  which  creep 
poison-oak,  blackberry- vines,  and  a 
plant  whose  local  name  is  "  the  old 
man."  Its  leaves  are  as  large  as 
grape-leaves,  and  it  climbs  with  care- 
less grace  over  every  thing  within  its 
reach.  The  mighty  tree,  as  it  came 
with  a  crackling,  rushing  crash,  tear- 
ing its  way  down  to  the  ground 
below,  has  broken  off  and  maimed 
many  of  the  trees  in  its  way,  giving 
the  sunshine  a  chance  to  penetrate  in 
among  the  rank  undergrowth  that 
will  so  soon  hide  the  huge  trunk 
from  sight. 

Suddenly  across  the  trail  flutters  a 
quail,  calling  in  much  distress  to  a 
whole  family  of  little  ones,  who  look 
like  gray  mice  as  they  run  to  hide 
themselves  under  the  grasses  and 
vines.  At  the  same  time  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  gray  fur  of  a  wildcat, 
who,  with  stealthy  tread,  slips  off  into 
the  thicket,  where  she  will  again  lie 
in  wait  for  these  quails.  This  animal 
looks  much  like  the  gray  domestic 
cat,  excepting  that  it  is  larger,  has  a 
short  tail,  and  on  the  tip  of  each 
ear  a  black  tuft.  The  white  fur  on 
the  under-parts  is  beautifully  mottled 
with  black;  and  the  paws,  which  are 
much  broader  than  those  of  the  do- 
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mestic  cat,  are  of  a  fine,  soft  gray.  It 
will  defend  itself  bravely  both  by 
biting  and  scratching.  When  taken 
in  a  box-trap,  the  creature  exhibits 
great  fury.  Uttering  low  growls,  the 
ears  are  laid  back,  lips  pressed  close 
together,  puffing  out  the  cheeks;  and 
at  each  corner  of  the  mouth  a  froth 
collects,  till,  with  a  snarl,  the  creature 
springs  towards  you.  The}'  prowl 
about  for  birds,  fawns,  and  have  even 
been  known  to  kill  young  lambs. 

These  little  quails,  who  now  keep 
motionless  in  the  tall  grass,  on  close 
inspection  look  like  small  brownish 
chickens,  with  the  tiniest  plume  on 
each  little  head.  The  California  quail 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Eastern  quail, 
but  the  plumage  is  of  a  slate  color; 
and  both  males  and  females  have  a 
black  plume  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
that  they  can  raise,  or  throw  forward 
over  the  bill.  "  Quit,  quit !  "  cries 
the  mother,  fluttering  into  a  laurel- 
tree,  still  fearful  for  the  safety  of  her 
family.  Quails  here  roost  in  trees; 
and,  when  the  young  are  large  enough 
to  fly,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  arrange 
for  the  night  a  family,  of  perhaps 
twenty-five,  to  the  satisfaction  of  each 
and  all. 

Now  and  then,  in  this  path  that  we 
follow  so  silently  and  cautiouslj7,  awed 
into  a  sense  of  utter  insignificance  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  surroundings,  are 
tracks,  showing  that  a  deer,  from  fright 
or  choice,  came  down  this  way  with 
long  leaps ;  the  impress  of  four  feet 
close  together  being  left  on  the  ground 
where  it  is  worn  bare.  And  again  :  a 
half-eaten  tuft  of  everlasting-flowers, 
or  piece  of  thistle,  shows  that  a  deer, 
in  passing,  stopped  to  browse  as  he  or 
she  went  down  to  drink,  or  up  to  the 
open  prairie  beyond  to  feed. 

These  prairies  are  spaces  on  the 
mountains  where  no  large  trees  grow. 
One  finds  there  wild  oats,  ferns, 


grasses,  thistles,  Yerba  buencij  and 
strawberry-vines ;  and  among  these 
the  deer  feed,  and  have  their  beds. 
Making  our  way  out  from  the  shade 
of  the  redwoods,  from  under  the  cool 
hazel-bushes,  we  come  upon  one  of 
these  prairies,  where  feeding,  or, 
rather,  nipping  daintily  among  the 
wild  oats,  are  a  doe  and  two  fawns. 

As  the  afternoon  sun  gets  low,  and 
misty  shadows  begin  to  creep  across 
the  canons  and  gulches,  the  deer 
leave  the  thick  cover,  where  they  keep 
hidden  during  the  daytime,  and  come 
out  to  feed.  The  breeze  carrying 
away  both  scent  and  sound,  the  doe 
and  fawns  are  unconscious  of  our 
presence.  While  nipping  the  hang- 
ing oats,  she  occasionally  shake.8  her 
long,  delicate  ear  to  brush  off  a  fly, 
or,  with  ears  thrown  forward,  stands 
looking,  listening,  and  scenting  the 
breeze,  trying  all  her  senses  to  detect 
danger  ;  the  fawns  imitating  all  their 
mother's  movements.  When  feeding, 
deer  lose  much  of  their  grace.  Now, 
hearing  the  bushes  rustle  and  crackle, 
her  jaws  instantly  cease  motion : 
the  head  is  raised  up,  and  towards 
the  Direction  the  sound  came  from. 
Her  fore-foot  is  stamped  as  if  indig- 
nant that  any  thing  should  dare  tres- 
pass here.  Convinced  that  danger  is 
near,  away  she  whirls  down  the  moun- 
tain, recklessly  leaping  and  plunging 
over  and  through  the  thicket;  the 
young  fawns  following  as  if  they  did 
not  understand  the  cause  of  all  this 
hurry. 

Among  the  wild  oats  where  they 
were  feeding  are  resting-places  that 
deer  have  made,  leaving  the  grass  and 
ferns  flattened.  Here  on  the  ground 
is  what  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  a 
decaying  branch,  but  which  we  find 
to  be  part  of  an  elk's  antler,  nearly 
covered  with  green  moss,  and  fast 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Elk  used  to 
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live  here  some  years  ago  in  great 
numbers,  and  fed,  like  the  deer,  on 
these  prairies;  but,  being  disturbed 
by  the  hunters,  all  left  at  the  same 
time  for  the  thick  belt  of  forests  far- 
ther north,  where  they  could  rest  un- 
molested. Each  winter  they,  like  the 
deer,  shed  their  horns. 

Bej'-ond  this  prairie,  reaching  far 
up  the  mountain,  is  a  waste  of  chemi- 
sal-bushes  about  three  feet  high,  and 
now  entirely  frosted  with  white  blos- 
soms. In  some  places  it  is  almost 
impenetrable.  Growing  among  this 
chemisal  is  a  bush  of  about  the  same 
height,  having  a  purple  blossom,  that 
the  hunters  call,  "  wait-a-bit,"  because 
its  branches  catch  and  hold  one's 
clothes  in  passing  through. 

Darting  among  the  chemisal  are 
small  gray  rabbits  ;  while  above  our 
heads  sways  and  soars  a  large,  red- 
tailed  hawk,  bearing  in  his  claws  a 
young  quail.  These  hawks  will  not 
only  kill  rabbits,  but  hares.  Uttering 
a  loud  scream,  he  claps  his  wings  to 
his  sides,  and  shoots  down  with  the 
prey  to  his  young  in  the  broken  red- 
wood below.  Looking  back  down  the 
mountain,  we  see  many  of  these  tall 
redwoods  have  lost  their  tops  by 
the  action  of  the  wind.  The  chemi- 
sal-bushes  are  blown  sideways,  and 
beaten  so  even  and  smooth  by  the 
force  and  prevalence  of  the  wind  from 
one  quarter,  that  they  look  as  if 
shorn. 

Among  the  chemisal  are  many  deer- 
paths  ;  and  occasionally  we  see  a  spot 
pawed  out  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shelf, 
or  step,  on  the  shelving  mountain- 
side, where  a  buck  has  made  his  bed. 
Breasting  the  strong  wind  that  blows 
so  steadily  across  this  waste  is  a 
humming-bird,  who  comes  up  here  for 
the  flowers  now  past  in  the  valley 
below.  He  stoops  to  a  bed  of  purple 
blossoms,  hovers  among  them  for  an 


instant,  and  then,  with  a  hoarse  buzz, 
is  off  down  among  the  redwoods. 

Coming  over  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, we  startle  a  deer  feeding  beside 
the  hazel-bushes  below.  Over  the 
chemisal-bushes  he  leaps,  making 
bounds  high  in  the  air,  down  through 
the  thicket,  across  the  ravine,  to  the 
opposite  side,  where,  coming  out  on 
an  open  space,  he  whirls  about  to  look 
back.  This  is  the  black-tailed  deer. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  Virginia 
deer ;  and  the  horns  stand  straight- 
er. 

In  the  summer,  deer  are  what  is 
termed  "in  the  red."  The  horns  are  in 
perfection.  The  fur  is  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  the  creature  in  his  best 
state.  Later,  the  reddish  fur  gives 
place  to  a  new  hair  of  a  bluish  tinge. 
This  coat  gradually  undergoes  a 
change  of  color,  until,  by  November, 
it  is  gray.  In  December  and  Janu- 
ary, the  horns  drop  off;  and  the  crea- 
ture is  then  poor  until  the  grass  comes 
in  March,  when  he  begins  to  improve, 
and  in  July  is  again  in  perfection. 
The  horns,  when  first  grown,  are  soft, 
but  gradually  harden  from  base  to 
tip.  At  this  time  they  are  covered 
with  a  skin  called  "  velvet,"  which 
serves  as  a  protection  until  the  horns 
are  hard,  when  it  is  rubbed  off  against 
the  soft  bark  of  a  tree.  Willow  is  a 
favorite  tree  with  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. While  the  horns  are  in  the  vel- 
vet, deer  like  to  lie  with  their  horns 
in  the  sunlight,  and  bodies  in  the 
shade. 

Deep  shadows  now  fall  across  the 
ravines,  and  ,far  down  in  the  valley 
below.  A  heavy  sea-fog  rises  from 
behind  the  distant  mountains.  The 
sinking  sun  touches  the  far-away 
peaks  with  a  warm  pink  glow,  across 
which  creeps  a  bluish  haze.  From  out 
the  forest  below  us,  where  the  red- 
woods now  stand  wrapped  in  a  deep- 
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ening  gloom,  come  the  moaning  notes 
of  a  turtle-dove.  They  sound  like  the 
soft  echoes  of  some  far-away  voice. 
These  doves  have  the  same  move- 
ments as  tame  doves.  The  plumage 
is  a  soft  pinkish  gray,  changeable  on 
the  breast.  Their  nests  are  built  in  a 
reckless  manner,  of  a  few  small  sticks 
on  the  ground,  on  rocks,  or  in  trees. 
For  this  reason,  these  notes  are  sup- 
posed to  say,  "  Coo,  coo :  two  sticks 
across,  and  that'll  do." 

Deeper  grows  the  bluish  mist  on  the 
distant  mountains.  A  long,  ragged 
cloud  from  the  fog-bank  rises  over 
their  tops,  quickly  vanishing  as  its 
edges  first  touch  the  warm  dry  inland 
air.  Among  the  thick  foliage  of  the 


evergreen  oaks  and  laurels  in  the 
opposite  ravine,  the  bright  glowing 
limbs  of  the  madrone-trees  stand  out 
like  a  red  veining  ;  and  on  the  wood- 
less hills  below,  the  dry  grass  looks 
like  a  tawny  plush,  to  which  the  wild 
oats  here  and  there,  with  their 
bleached  stalks,  add  a  sheen.  Along 
the  mountain-tops  the  incoming  fog 
now  settles  like  a  golden  mist,  which, 
losing  the  sunlight,  gradually  deepens 
to  a  dull  gray.  Thicker  grows  the 
fog,  blurring  out  the  mountain-peaks 
and  tall  tree-tops,  until,  settling  into 
the  valley  as  night  comes  on,  moun- 
tains and  hills  slowly  fade  away,  and 
are  finally  blotted  oi*t. 
NICASIO,  CAI,. 


THE  TALE  OF  A  TOE. 

THERE  was  a  king  in  Thule ; 

Three  daughters  fair  had  he : 
Now  Thule,  of  course,  is  that  ultimate  land, 
As  each  individual  will  understand, 
Whoever  his  Latin  has  properly  scanned, 

Referred  to  by  Publius  V. 


But  this  monarch  in  youth, 

I  am  sorry  to  say, 

Who  rejoiced  in  the  classical  surname  of  Claude, 
The  pathways  of  virtue  had  sadly  ignored  ; 
Bowed  down  to  grim  idols,  instead  of  the  Lord ; 

And  squandered  his  fortune  away. 


So  reform  and  a  wife 

Wras  his  last  hope  forlorn  ; 
And  finding  it  rather  beyond  him  to  find 
Great  personal  charms,  money,  morals,  and  mind 
In  any  young  maiden  of  Thule  combined, 

He  seized  the  old  bull  by  the  horn, 
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By  fixing  his  choice 

On  a  lady  with  "  stamps ; " 
And  although  her  cheeks  had  a  dubious  tint, 
And  her  arts  could  not  veil  a  perceptible  squint, 
He  swallowed  his  pride  to  replenish  his  mint, 

And  lit  the  connubial  lamps. 

But  the  gentle  queen's  fate 

Was  a  subject  for  tears  : 

After  making  him  father  of  three  lovely  daughters, 
She  took  her  departure  for  happier  quarters, 
In  spite  of  strong  drugs  and  medicinal  waters, 

At  the  end  of  five  wearisome  years. 

But  the  death  of  his  wife 

Made  Claude  sad  as  could  be ; 

And  for  fear  that  his  daughters  should  see  their  papa  sin, 
Or  some  prophet  should  cry,  "  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin," 
He  had  built  him  a  chapel  to  say  daily  mass  in, 

Arid  swore  by  the  great  Trinity. 

But  his  daughters  to  wed, 

Ere  departing  to  Orcus, 

Was  his  wish.     The  first  born  (not  a  particle  shoddy) 
Could  do  any  thing,  from  preparing  the  toddy 
Of  her  darling  papa,  to  dissecting  a  body, 

Or  addressing  a  citizen's  caucus. 


Dissection  and  Greek 

Were  her  special  employment : 
True  blue,  and  as  wise  as  the  owl  of  Minerva, 
When  she  got  an  idea,  not  a  mortal  could  swerve  her ; 
A.nd  she  smoked  an  Havana  cheroot  with  a  fervor 

Would  have  given  a  Turk  keen  enjoyment. 


But  Claude's  second  girl 

Was  a  singular  one  : 

Her  bosom  she  tore  with  her  nails  till  it  bled ; 
She  slept  on  the  hearthstone  in  place  of  her  bed ; 
Wore  sackcloth  and  haircloth  ;  and  bandaged  her  head 

With  a  white  linen  cap  like  a  nun. 
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She  had  altars  at  home 

All  illumined  with  fire  ; 

The  cause  of  the  pope  she  had  promised  to  foster; 
At  the  sight  of  a  man  she  unfailingly  crossed  her ; 
She  dragged  out  each  night  in  a  long  Pater  Hoster, 

Or  else  in  an  Ave  Maria. 


Te  Deums  and  prayers 

She  was  wont  to  excel  in  : 
She  told  her  small  circle  of  friends  very  tristly 
That  life  was  a  fraud,  save  the  part  that  was  priestly ; 
And  as  for  the  world,  'twas  a  place  simply  beastly 

For  pure-minded  virgins  to  dwell  in. 

But  the  youngest  and  third 

Was  a  subject  for  prayer: 
She  cared  not  a  straw  for  a  good  education  ; 
She  gave  not  a  thought  to  her  soul  or  salvation  ; 
And  she  knew  how  to  do  not  a  thing  in  creation  — 

Except  how  to  do  up  her  hair. 

Yet  I  think  it  but  proper 

To  state,  on  the  whole, 

That  the  maid  was  as  pretty  and  sweet  as  a  daisy, 
Although  she  perhaps  was  a  syllable  lazy  j 
And  her  sisters  united  in  calling  her  crazy 

For  neglecting  her  mind  and  her  soul. 

The  wealthy  young  prince 

Of  a  neighboring  clan, 

Having  heard  most  prodigious  reports  of  these  Graces, 
Of  the  breadth  of  their  minds  and  the  wealth  of  their  faces, 
Resolves  to  wed  one,  and  confidingly  places 

Before  their  good  father  a  plan. 


To  choose  from  the  sisters, 

He  thought  it  was  meet 
On  each  pretty  princess  the  task  to  impose, 
On  a  stated  occasion,  of  doffing  her  hose, 
And  displaying  before  all  the  courtiers  her  toes ; 

And  she  with  the  loveliest  feet 
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Should  marry  the  prince. 

To  this  Claude  put  no  bar; 

And  though  to  each  princess  the  bare  thought  was  shocking  — 
Before  all  the  courtiers,  disdainfully  mocking  — 
Of  stripping  her  lily-white  toes  of  a  stocking, 

They  yielded  to  please  dear  papa. 


On  the  day  fixed  upon, 

All  the  populace  flocks 

To  the  palace  to  witness  this  singular  treat ; 
But  only  the  youngest  had  taken  her  seat 
Beside  good  King  Claude,  with  her  beautiful  feet 

Despoiled  of  their  elegant  socks. 

Up  starts  the  good  king, 

And  impatiently  swallows 
A  bumper  of  wine  in  a  terrible  rage  ; 
But  just  as  that  moment  there  enters  a  page 
With  two  notes,  which  he  hands  to  his  majesty  sage, 

Who  publicly  reads  them,  as  follows :  — 


"  Thy  eldest,  a  princess,  — 

Though  learned  and  clever, 

I  have  blasted  my  chance  for  the  prince's  affection : 
I  cut  off  a  toe  as  a  theme  for  dissection, 
For  want  of  another,  without  circumspection, 

And  mangled  my  person  forever." 


The  second  read  thus :  — 
"  Thy  unfortunate  daughter,  — 
Against  my  affliction  I  barely  can  cope : 
For  the  love  of  the  prince  I  relinquish  all  hope : 
I  cut  off  a  toe  as  a  gift  to  the  pope, 

To  be  sprinkled  with  sanctified  water." 

As  the  feet  of  the  youngest 

Were  snowy  as  coral, 

And  minus  no  toes,  she  was  wed  to  the  prince ; 
And  they've  been  very  happy,  I'm  glad  to  say,  since. 

While  toes,  I  suppose,  is  the  moral. 
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THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MAJOKITIES. 


BY   J.    P.    QUINCY. 


PUBLICAN. 

THAT  is  just  what  the  newspaper 
said,  "A  medium  of  distinction, 
Madame  Rougelot  by  name,  has  re- 
cently been  entranced  fty  the  spirit 
of  ^Esop."  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing if  the  old  story-teller  proposes  to 
reform  our  modern  world  with  fables 
adapted  to  its  instruction.  No,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  imitate  that 
terse  and  concentrated  way  of  putting 
things  for  which  J^sop  used  to  be 
remarkable.  My  fable  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  given  during  a  period 
when  Madame  Rougelot  was  not 
under  perfect  control,  and  kpoke  with 
that  diffuseness  which  seems  to  be 
necessary,  when,  as  we  are  so  often 
told,  "the  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able." 

MERCHANT. 

Then,  you  mean  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion that  was  interrupted  when  we 
were  called  to  the  tea-table? 

PUBLICAN. 

I  mean  to  do  just  what  the  lawyers 
do  when  a  legal  principle  is  ques- 
tioned. I  shall  feign  a  case  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  doubt- 
ful points. 

DEACON. 

What  title  do  you  give  your  fable  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

I  have  not  thought  of  that  yet. 
Let  me  see,  till  I  think  of  a  better 
name,  I  will  call  it, 

THE    MANAGER'S  MILLENNIUM. 

A  certain  political  manager,  having 
taken  several  glasses  too  much .  in 


celebration  of  a  successful  election, 
repaired  to  the  town  hall,  where  his 
fellow-citizens  had  assembled,  and 
harangued  them  after  this  fashion  :  — 
"  While  offering  my  congratula- 
tions upon  the  recent  triumphs  of 
our  glorious  democracy,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  remind  you  how  far  we 
still  are  from  enjoying  the  manifold 
blessings  which  our  methods  of  repre- 
sentation should  be  made  to  secure. 
Oitr  exquisite  caucus-machinery  —  so 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  the 
government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  —  should  do  much  more  for 
you  than  it  has  yet  accomplished.  No, 
my  friends,  I  will  not  undervalue  what 
you  have  obtained.  You  are  graciously 
permitted  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Smooth  man  to  represent  you  in 
Congress;  and  in  your  name  we  can 
put  Mr.  Anything  into  the  General 
Court.  As  my  remarks  will  be  tele- 
graphed to  all  parts  of  our  glorious 
Union,  I  borrow  these  names  '  from 
Bunyan's  comprehensive  directory, 
which  is  good'  for  every  locality. 
I  allow  that  we  have  110  difficulty 
in  making  Mr.  Byends,  Superintend- 
ent of  Highways,  and  in  permitting 
his  brother  and  cousins  to  spend  your 
money  as  County  Commissioners. 
These  offices  are,  of  course,  filled  as 
the  intelligence  of  this  intelligent 
community  has  dictated.  The  Sove- 
reign Will  of  the  People  (capitals 
here,  Mr.  Eeporter)  designates  the 
men  who  occupy  these  places  of  trust. 
But,  alas !  my  friends,  it  grieves  me 
to  remember  how  many  of  your  serv- 
ants are  not  yet  elected  in  this  fair 
and  impartial  way.  There,  for  in- 
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stance,   is  old  Dr.  Faithful,  who  has 
held  the  office  of  leading  physician  to 
this  community  for  twenty  years  past. 
Rich  and  poor  insist  upon  sending  for 
him,  and  will  see   no  one   else  if  he 
can  be  had.     I  estimate  that  you  pay 
for   his    services    not    far   from    four 
thousand   dollars  a  year.     This  is  all 
wrong.    An  office  of  such  value  should 
be  in  the  gift  of  the  people.     Its  occu- 
pant should  be  nominated  and  elected 
every  year  in   the  usual  way.     Sup- 
pose   we    had    had  an  office  of  chief 
town  physician,  with  a  salary  of  four 
thousand    dollars,    drawn    from    the 
public    treasury,  —  do     you    suppose 
that   such   a  man  as  Faithful   could 
have  monopolized   it    for  a  score  of 
years  ?    The  just  principle  of  rotation 
alone  would  have  forbidden  it.     Why, 
the  old    fellow  does   not  belong  to  a 
single  secret  society,  and  has  no  polit- 
ical influence  whatever.     His  claims 
could  not  be  weighed  for  a  moment 
against   those   of  young   Dr.  Gripe- 
man,  who   has    done    so  much   work 
upon   our  party  committee,  and   who 
has  discovered  in  a  common  pasture- 
weed  an  infallible  cure  for  all  diseases. 
Just    give   us   a   chance   to  use  our 
caucus    engineering,  —  I    mean,     of 
course,    let   us    appeal    to   the    great 
heart  of  the   people,  —  and   we   will 
soon  put  Faithful  on  the  shelf,  and 
give    our   useful    Dr.    Gripeman   his 
turn    at    the     pay    and     patronage. 
Then    there    is   the  case    of   Deacon 
Honesty,    our     leading     grocer.       I 
have    no    doubt   that   he    lays   by    a 
snug  thousand   of  our  dollars   every 
year  from  the  profits  of  his  business. 
Our  people,  you  see,  have  got  into  the 
way  of  trading  with  him,  just  because 
they  believe  in  his  integrity,  and  feel 
sure  that  his  goods  are  what  he  rep- 
resents  them   to  be.     Other  grocers, 
from    time    to    time,  come   into   our 
town,  drive  beautifully-painted  carts 
11 


about  the  streets,  and  make  scarcely 
enough  to  pay  for  their  advertise- 
ments. Would  that  there  were  an 
office  of  chief  grocer  to  be  filled  by 
the  suffrages  of  this  free  people  !  I 
have  a  friend  in  that  business  whose 
work  has  been  most  important  in 
sending  Smoothman  to  Congress,  and 
who  always  keeps  a  glass  of  some- 
thing good  in  the  back  shop.  Were 
there  such  an  office  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, who  doubts  that  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Littlegrace  would  receive 
the  party  nomination  he  so  richly  de- 
serves ?  Why  are  we  not  able  to  put 
Robin  Starveling  and  Tom  Snout  into 
the  profitable  places  of  chief  tailor 
and  head  tinker  to  this  community? 
They  are  genial,  good  fellows,  always 
ready  to  leave  their  business  to  amuse 
us  with  private  theatricals,  for  which 
they  have  such  remarkable  talents. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  contrast  their 
hearty  and  popular  traits  with  the 
uninteresting  demeanor  of  the  persons 
who  trample  upon  the  will  of  the 
people  by  keeping  possession  of  these 
offices.  But,  as  a  crowning  outrage 
upon  your  liberties,  consider  the  very 
desirable  position  which  is  held  by 
Reverend  Mr.  Greatheart,  a  person 
who  has  never  been  indorsed  by  a 
nominating  convention,  or  voted  for 
at  the  polls.  Have  you  any  idea,  fellow- 
citizens,  what  an  amount  of  money 
annually  passes  through  that  manrs 
hands?  Just  because  those  whom 
Heaven  has  prospered  trust  his  judg- 
ment, while  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate believe  in  his  tenderness  and 
compassion,  he  has  the  distribution 
of  charitable  funds,  which  I  confess 
that  my  own  fingers  are  itching  to 
handle.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
a  town  almoner,  chosen  by  the  people, 
who  would  know  how  to  distribute 
these  moneys  '  where  they  would  do 
most  good.'  Were  such  an  office  to 
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be  created,  I  should,  in  all  confidence, 
offer  myself  as  your  candidate.  I 
feel  certain  that  I  could  carry  the 
caucus,  and  secure  the  nomination. 
My  election  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And,  with  the  means  thus 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  will  of 
a  free  community,  I  would  reward 
my  friends,  and  punish  my  enemies, 
and  vindicate  the  beauty  of  repre- 
sentative government  before  the 
world.'7 

Having  soared  to  this  eloquent 
clinrax,  the  orator  was  overcome  by 
his  feelings,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 
An  old  farmer  who  was  present  con- 
cluded the  meeting  with  substantially 
these  remarks  :  — 

"We  have  to  thank  our  friend, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  stimu- 
lant he  has  taken,  for  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  encouraging  speech  he 
ever  uttered.  It  should  go  far  to 
dispel  that  distrust  of  popular  gov- 
ernment which  political  corruption 
has  so  often  induced.  Why,  it  never 
occurred  to  me,  till  the  gentleman 
committed  the  blunder  of  pointing  it 
out,  that  our  leading  doctor,  minister, 
and  grocer,  are  indeed  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  kept  in  their  offices  with- 
out any  nonsensical  talk  of  'claims7 
or  c  rotation/  They  are  rechosen 
every  year  from  among  many  com- 
petitors, and  represent  the  intelligent 
voice  of  this  community.  And  it  is 
just  as  evident  that  the  monopolizers 
of  our  political  offices  are  not  chosen 
by  the  people  at  all.  They  are  appoint- 
ed by  managers.  They  represent,  not 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  but  the 
interests  of  demagogues  and  wire- 
pullers. Th<ere  must  be  some,  way  to 
break  out  of  the  snares  that  have 
been  set  for  us.  Let  us  take  courage,- 
my  neighbors,  and  demand  some  bet- 
ter system  of  nominating  and  voting. 
Why  should  not  the  men  we  are  said 


to  choose  as  legislators  represent  the 
sense  of  the  majority  as  creditably  as 
the  men  we  really  choose  as  physi- 
cians, or  lawyers,  or  blacksmiths? 
We  can  afford  to  trust  the  people ; 
but  we  can  no  longer  trust  politicians 
with  their  caucus  machinery." 

MERCHANT. 

The  moral  of  your  fable  seems  to 
accord  with  a  bit  of  advice  once  given 
by  Grotius  in  answer  to  the  question, 
what  writer  upon  politics  was  best 
worth  studying.  The  inquirer  was 
directed  to  procure  a  volume  of  blank 
paper,  use  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and 
set  down  what  he  learned. 

PUBLICAN. 

You  have  caught  my  meaning. 
We  have  been  puzzling  to-night  over 
the  problem  of  a  just  representative 
government,  and  have  almost  given  it 
up  as  insoluble.  But  have  we  gone 
to  work  in  the  best  way  ?  One  is 
easily  frightened  while  considering 
the  vast  extent  of  our  American  ter- 
ritory, and  the  different  requirements 
of  its  inhabitants.  Suppose  we 
throw  these  complexities  out  of  the 
inquiry.  Let  us  give  up  surveying 
mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  not- 
withstanding the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  sonorous  stanza. 
You  must  know  this  New  England 
town  of  X ,  with  its  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  pretty  well  by  this 
time.  Now,  if  any  arrangement  can 
be  suggested  whereby  the  better  rep- 
resentation of  this  community  would 
be  secured,  the  chances  are,  that  it 
would  be  applicable  to  many  similar 
communities.  And  even  those  con- 
stituencies whose  ignorance  and  law- 
lessness would  prevent  any  present 
improvement  from  its  adoption,  might, 
in  time,  grow  up  to  realize  its  advan- 
tages. 
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DEACON. 

What  in  the  world  is  coming  now! 
One  more  adaptation  of  Mr.  Hare's 
scheme  of  minority  representation,  I 
suppose.  That  sort  of  thing  is  well 
enough  to  amuse  college  professors ; 
but  we  practical  men  understand  that 
any  attempt  to  run  good  men  into  office 
without  organizing,  drilling,  and  pay- 
ing, is  moonshine.  But  let  us  have 
your  patent  device  for  dispensing 
with  managers,  with  its  wheelwork  all 
adjusted  and  in  running  order. 

PUBLICAN. 

I  have  no  such  plan  to  propose.  I 
can  only  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  our  deliverance  must  be  sought. 
For  the  present,  I  accept  the  verdict, 
"not  practicable,"  which  Mr.  Hare's 
interesting  and  ingenious  system  for 
representing  minorities  has  elicited 
in  America.  Our  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  represen- 
tation of  majorities  as  the  essence  of 
democracy  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  uproot  this  conviction,  even  if  it 
were  desirable  to  do  so.  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  desirable.  Minori- 
ties, although  not  represented  in 
legislatures,  will  always  modify 
majorities,  and  restrain  their  action. 
The  influence  of  persons  in  the 
minority  is  most  effectively  exerted 
directly  upon  their  neighbors.  We' 
want  their  educational  influence  just 
where  they  stand.  In  opposition  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Hare,  I  believe  in 
the  political  organization  of  localities. 
The  separation  into  classes  is  the 
danger  from  which  we  have  most  to 
fear.  Mr.  Hare's  system,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  tend  to  encourage  this : 
an  honest  local  representation  reduces 
it  to  a  minimum.  Whenever  we 
split  into  college  cliques,  foreigners' 
cliques,  workingmen's  cliques,  and  so 
on,  we  shall  be  apt  to  fill  our  legisla- 


tures with  narrow,  headstrong  men, 
who  feel  secure  of  their  places. 
They  will  carry  out,  if  they  can,  any 
policy  to  which  they  may  be  pledged, 
despite  the  bitter  speeches  which 
equally  extreme  minority  delegates 
will  have  the  privilege  of  making  at 
them. 

MERCHANT. 

But  might  not  local  elections  be 
conducted  with  advantage  upon  Mr. 
Hare's  method? 

PUBLICAN. 

So  long  as  caucus  nominations  were 
made,  I  think  that  the  managers 
would  be  astute  enough  to  cope  with 
it.  They  would  nominate  their  pri- 
vate candidate,  with  a  list  of  their 
private  alternatives,  and  thrust  their 
printed  ballot  into  the  hands  of  voters 
as  the  regular  party  ticket. 

MERCHANT. 

After  all,  is  there  much  hope  in 
any  form  of  government  by  majori- 
ties? The  cynical  Mr.  Greg  has 
recently  defined  democracy  to  be  the 
management  and  control  of  social 
arrangements  by  the  least  educated 
classes,  by  those  least  trained  to  fore- 
see and  measure  consequences.  And 
has  not  Carlyle  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  language  in  pillorying  its 
chaotic  pretensions  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

If  democracy  seems  to  fit  Mr. 
Greg's  definition,  it  is  owing  to  our 
imperfect  arrangements  for  getting 
at  its  real  will,  for  penetrating  to  its 
essential  heart.  But  put  it  into  con- 
ditions where  there  is  true  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  and  Carlyle 
himself  shall  testify  to  .the  promise 
that  is  in  it.  Hand  me  the  Latter 
Day  Pamphlets.  Yes,  here  is  the 
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passage  I  was 'thinking  of:  "Votes 
of  men  are  worth  collecting,  if  con- 
venient. True,  their  opinions  are 
generally  of  little  wisdom,  and  can, 
on  occasion,  reach  to  all  conceivable 
and  inconceivable  degrees  of  folly ; 
but  their  instincts,  where  these  can 
be  deciphered,  are  wise  and  human." 
And  here  lies  the  impregnable  defence 
of  the  democratic  principle.  These 
instincts  are,  on  the  whole  and  in 
the  long-run,  reliable.  To  represent 
them  in  government  is  to  secure  a 
maximum  of  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  men.  But,  to  be  rep- 
resented, these  instincts  must  be 
deciphered;  and  how  to  do  this  is 
the  riddle  the  sphinx  proposes,  —  with 
the  old  death -penalty,  perhaps,  if  the 
answer  is  missed. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  fable.     Suppose  a  stranger 

arrives  in   your  town  of  X ,  and 

wishes  to  select  the  best  physician 
from  among  the  ten  or  dozen  prac- 
titioners whose  signs  are  displayed  in 
the  streets.  Would  there  be  a  surer 
way  of  discovering  the  right  man 
than  for  the  inquirer  to  pass  a  morn- 
ing in  the  post-office,  and  put  the 
question  to  all  who  entered?  The 
voters,  you  see,  would  be  women  as 
well  as  men,  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
foolish  as  well  as  wise.  Probably  not 
half  a  dozen  of  them  would  have  any 
knowledge  of  anatomy  or  therapeu- 
tics ;  yet  I  would  rather  trust  an 
honest  majority  vote  of  these  every- 
day people  than  the  Latin  certificate 
of  a  medical  college. 

MERCHANT. 

You  wrould  be  right.     In  nineteen 


the  matter,  we  should  find  that  the 
judgment  of  some  score  of  instructed 
persons  really  designates  the  man 
whom  the  majority  shall  recognize 
and  pay  as  their  leading  doctor,  or, 
if  you  like,  as  their  leading  carpen- 
ter, blacksmith,  or  lawyer.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  sanction  of  the  majority 
to  a  selection  made  by  a  minority 
that  we  have  reason  to  trust. 

MERCHANT. 

I  agree  that  the  social  decisions  of 
a  community  are  guided  by  those 
whose  knowledge  entitles  them  to 
deal  most  intelligently  with  the  matter 
in  hand. 

PUBLICAN. 

Yes;  and  you  will  find  this  true  of 
certain  political  decisions  which  the 
managers  do  not  care  to  control. 
Take  the  public  libraries  which  are 
springing  up  all  over  New  England. 
Their  directors  are  chosen  by  a  popu- 
lar vote;  yet  you  will  find  them  to 
be  the  most  suitable  men  that  the 
different  towns  can  furnish ;  and  no- 
body thinks  of  turning  them  out  when 
election  day  comes  round.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  as  there  is  neither  pay 
nor  patronage  attached  to  these  places, 
but  only  responsibility  and  sober 
work,  the  politicians  do  not  want 
them.  They  stand  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  the  people  put  in  their  best 
men,  and  keep  them  in.  The  man- 
agers have  here  no  special  interests 
as  managers,  but  only  the  general 
interests  of  citizens. 

MERCHANT. 

This  is  quite  true  in  X ,  though 


cases  out  of   twenty,  you  would  hit    I  confess  I  never  thought  of  its  sig- 
the  man.  nificance.     If  the  votes  of  Hodge  and 

Patrick   confirm    the    selection    of   a 

PUBLICAN.  minority  when   the   best  scholar    in 

Now,  if  we  went  deep  enough  into    town   is  wanted  to  direct  a  library, 
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why  should  they  fail  us  when  a  legis- 
lator of  sound  sense  and  unquestioned 
integrity  is  to  be  provided  for  nation 
or  state  ?  There  is  the  school  com- 
mittee too.  We  are  apt  to  get  our 
best  men  upon  that  board,  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

PUBLICAN. 

The  explanation  is  obvious.  There 
is  a  small  payment  and  a  little  patron- 
age attached  to  the  office  of  school- 
committee  man;  and  its  attainment 
is  held  to  be  the  first  step  upon  the 
ladder  of  political  preferment.  Still, 
as  it  is  the  lowest  step,  and  one  which 
the  active  politician  can  dispense 
with,  its  possessors  more  nearly  repre- 
sent the  people  than  when  the  higher 
offices  are  in  question. 

DEACON. 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  caucus 
is  abused;  but  that  is  because  the 
right  sort  of  men  don't  come  to  it. 
Not  long  ago,  the  saying  of  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes,  that  in  America  educated 
me^n  take  no  interest  in  politics  was 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  Now, 
if  this  is  true,  getting  rid  of  the 
caucus  will  not  make  things  better. 

PUBLICAN. 

But  it  is  utterly  untrue.  Our  edu- 
cated men  are  always  ready  to  give 
unrequited  service  to  the  public,  when 
it  can  be  done  without  the  loss  of 
self-respect,  and  when  some  definite 
good  can  be  accomplished.  Nothing 
is  more  hopeful  than  the  readiness 
with  which  our  best  citizens  will  in- 
terest themselves  in  public  work. 
The  busiest  man  in  the  town  in- 
stantly accepts  the  call  to  give  his 
time  gratuitously  to  the  formation  of 
its  library.  The  commission  which 
is  appointed  to  revise  a  state  consti- 


tution or  a  city  charter  is  easily  com- 
posed of  men  whose  skill  and  intelli- 
gence would  command  thousands,  were 
they  wanted  for  private  interests. 
What  Mr.  Hughes  ought  to  have  said 
is  something  like  this, —  Men  of  high 
character  and  special  intelligence  are 
deprived  of  that  influence  in  public 
aifairs  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
community  they  should  exercise. 

MERCHANT. 

Here  are  some  sentences  by  Col. 
Higginson,  that  I  cut  from  the  paper 
the  other  day  :  "  The  man  of  educa- 
tion is  the  natural  leader  of  American 
aifairs.  Everybody  wishes  him  to 
lead:  nobody  grudges  it.  He  has 
nominally  but  one  vote ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly needs  but  one,  for  practically 
he  has  a  thousand.  He  has  such  op- 
portunity of  influence,  through  press 
and  platform,  that  his  mere  personal 
vote  is  the  smallest  element  in  his 
power."  Now,  this  is  a  doctrine  which 
I  cannot  indorse.  I  deny  that  the 
average  American  of  sound  education 
—  using  that  word  in  no  pedant's 
sense  —  has  these  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities. To  exert  political  influence 
through  the  press,  or  from  the  plat- 
form, requires  exceptional  gifts  and 
special  training.  No  doubt  a  few 
persons  who  have  made  writing  a 
profession,  and  who  were  born  orators, 
can  do  much  with  instruments  that 
they  are  drilled  to  handle.  But  what 
am  I  to  do,  an  average  every-day 
citizen,  who,  struggling  amid  the 
fierce  competitions  of  business,  sud- 
denly find  myself  seized  by  "the 
garrotte  of  the  caucus,"  as  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  happily  calls  it  ? 
It  is  mockery  to  tell  me  that  I  have 
full  liberty  to  hire  a  hall  and  make 
speeches,  or  that  there  is  no  law  to 
prohibit  me  from  contributing  a  series 
of  dashing  leaders  to  the  newspapers. 
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DEACON. 

Let  me  catechise  you  a  little.  You 
complain  that  you  have  no  adequate 
representation  in  government.  You 
vote,  I  suppose  ? 

MERCHANT. 

Why,  yes :  I  generally  avail  myself 
of  that  precious  privilege  of  a  free- 
man, and  indicate  which  of  two  pro- 
fessional candidates  I  think  least 
objectionable. 

DEACON. 

Do  you  attend  either  of  the  party 
caucuses  ? 

MERCHANT. 

Not  always.  I  have  attended  a 
good  many  in  my  day  ;  but  my  hope 
of  accomplishing  any  thing  through 
their  agency  is  about  extinct. 

DEACON. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  pres- 
ence at  primary  meetings  has  no  in- 
fluence in  the  selection  of  candidates  ? 

MERCHANT. 

I  mean  to  say  that  it  has  no  ap- 
preciable influence.  I  am  no  orator, 
and,  even  if  I  were,  it  would  be  little 
to  the  purpose.  The  chances  are,  that 
I  find  the  hall  in  possession  of  a 
secret  society,  organized,  drilled,  and 
ready  to  thrust  printed  ballots  into 
every  man's  hand.  This  demonstra- 
tion is  the  result  of  work  that  has 
been  going  on  for  two  months  pre- 
vious. It  is  a  matter  of  wire-pulling, 
or  "  subsoiling,"  as  the  last  cant  term 
is. 

DEACON. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  you  should 
go  to  work  two  months  before  the 
caucus,  and  pull  counter-wires. 


MERCHANT. 

Now  you  ask  too  much.  I  have  no 
time  to  act  in  this  way,  and  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  it  is  a  business 
which  a  man  who  respects  himself 
scarcely  likes  to  undertake.  Besides, 
I  can  no  more  compete  with  a  pro- 
fessional manager  than  I  can  with  a 
professional  rope-dancer.  Now,  the 
State  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  ask 
that  every  citizen's  character  and 
judgment  shall  be  felt  in  politics. 
But  then  it  must  provide  some  way 
in  which  his  influence  may  have  its 
just  weight.  It  cannot  call  upon 
him  to  neglect  the  business  by  which 
he  earns  his  bread,  and  study  a  special 
profession  which  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  his  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
morality. 

Remember,  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
have  power  to  influence  nominations. 
Within  certain  limits,  I  have  far 
more  power  than  I  ought  to  have. 
If  I  give  a  thousand-dollar-check  to 
be  used  in  securing  a  special  nomina- 
tion, it  will  greatly  conduce  to  that 
end.  To  be  sure,  I  may  be  outbid 
by  a  corporation  who  will  give  two 
thousand  to  place  its  legislator  in 
office.  Undoubtedly  the  managers 
sometimes  find  it  for  their  advantage 
to  supply  a  candidate  who  will 
strengthen  their  party  by  rallying 
the  moral  forces  of  the  community. 
But  this  must  always  be  the  excep- 
tion ;  for  such  a  candidate  will  owe 
them  no  allegiance,  and  can  never  be 
used  for  their  purposes. 

PUBLICAN. 

I  was  struck  with  a  statement  in 
the  recently  published  Diary  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  At  forty  years  of 
age,  in  the  full  tide  of  an  honorable 
public  career,  he  writes  that  he  had 
never  made  a  speech  at  a  caucus  or  a 
town-meeting,  and  that  he  did  not 
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think  he  ever  should.  Can  any  con- 
spicuous office-holder  at  the  present 
day  say  as  much?  —  unless,  indeed,  he 
is  a  man  of  large  wealth,  who  has  paid 
other  people  to  make  speeches  for  him. 

DEACON. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant 
talked  ahout  the  influence  of  wealth 
upon  legislation.  Wealth  means  in- 
telligence, knowledge  of  using  means 
to  ends.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  things  that  capitalists  lobby  for 
are  really  for  the  interest  of  the 
community.  You  may  say  truly  that 
the  congressman  from  the  adjoining 
district  —  a  man  who  has  the  respect 
of  the  whole  country  —  owes  his  elec- 
tion to  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
in  carrying  it.  I  answer,  that  the 
money  could  not  have  been  spent 
more  acceptably  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

MERCHANT. 

Nevertheless  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
somewhat  shameful  confession,  that, 
if  majorities  are  to  be  represented,  a 
public-spirited  minority  must  buy 
them  the  privilege. 

DEACON. 

And  then  comes  the  unanswerable 
retort,.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

When  Mr.  Mill  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament,  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  his  supporters  should 
make  an  individual  appeal,  by  circular, 
to  every  elector,  laying  other  names 
before  him,  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
requesting  him  to  select  from  among 
them,  or  from  any  others,  the  person, 
or  persons,  whom  he  wished  to  be 
brought  forward  as  candidates. 

DEACON. 

For  party  managers  to  issue  a  paper 
of  this  sort  would  be  impracticable. 


PUBLICAN. 


I   agree   with   you.     But   for   the 
State    to   see   that   such    documents 
were  issued  might  not  only  be  practi- 
cable, but  in  the  direct  line  of  those 
educational   functions   which    it   has 
assumed    in    America.      Our    costly 
machinery  of  public  instruction,  run 
in  order  that  men  may  vote  wisely, 
stops  too  soon.     If  you  and  I  are  bur- 
dened with  heavy  taxes  in  order  that 
the  suffrage  of  our  neighbors  may  not 
be  ignorant  suffrage,  then  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  the  State  will  give 
them  and  us  what  we  pay  for,  —  the 
means  of  voting  effectively  and  intel- 
ligently.    If  our  elections  were  less 
frequent,  we  might  with  more  reason 
call   upon   every  elector  to  take  an 
active  part  in    them.     If  municipal 
and    State   officers  were    chosen   for 
terms  of  three  or  four  years,  it  would 
surely  be  easier  to  impress  the  citi- 
zen with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility. 
But    for    the    essential    remedy   we 
must  look  further.     Nominations,  as 
well  as  elections,  should  be  recognized 
by  the  laws,  and  made  under  the  super- 
rvision  of  public  officers.      All    bal- 
ots  for  nomination  should  be  signed 
by  the  voter,  and  kept  for  reference. 
Yes,  I  have  considered  the  objections 
that  have  been  alleged  against  hold- 
ing men  responsible  for  votes.     That 
the  signed  ballot  might,    in    excep- 
tional cases,  disturb   the   perfect  in- 
dependence of   the    elector,  must  be 
admitted,     though     public      opinion 
would  go  far  towards  preventing  such 
abuse.      But  I  am    convinced    that 
the  poor  and  dependent  man  would 
gain  much  more  than  he  would  lose 
by  discouraging  the  secret  combina- 
tions of  cowards  and  knaves,  who  take 
instinctively  to  the  dark.     No  violent 
change  is  advocated ;  for  the  caucus, 
with  its  marking-lists  and  counting- 
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of-hands,  does  not  undertake  to  con- 
ceal the  preferences  of  voters. 

MERCHANT. 

But  be  more  explicit.  Here  is  this 
average  town  of  X ,  whose  major- 
ity fails  to  be  represented  in  govern- 
ment. Suppose  you  have  your  elec- 
tions once  in  three  years,  what  next  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

On  the  third  year,  about  eight 
weeks  before  the  election,  will  appear 
the  Local  Nominator,  a  journal  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  town,  and 
distributed  at  every  house,  like  the 
annual  report.  In  this  public  journal, 
communications,  indorsed  with  the 
names  of  voters,  will  propose  candi- 
dates for  any  of  the  political  parties, 
or  candidates  independent  of  any 
party.  The  paper  will  be  issued 
weekly,  say  for  six  weeks.  Here  any 
elector  will  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
for  or  against  any  candidate,  and  here 
an  expression  of  his  conviction  will 
have  precisely  the  weight  to  which  his 
reputation  for  judgment  and  integrity 
among  his  neighbors  may  entitle  it. 
Such  a  journal  would  do  just  what  the 
caucus  does  in  theory,  but  never  in 
practice.  If  I  am  an  orator,  and  ex- 
pert in  dodging  parliamentary  gags, 
I  may  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes  by 
a  squad  of  excited  men  who  have 
come  to  a  primary  meeting  with  the 
purpose  of  controlling  it.  By  means 
of  the  journal,  I  can  shew  my  convic- 
tions, with  arguments  to  sustain  them, 
to  each  elector  in  his  coolest  mo- 
ments. 

DEACON. 

Does  your  visionary  scheme  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  parties  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

Undoubtedly :  they  are  necessities 


of  popular  governments.  Their  plat- 
forms and  proposed  measures  will 
reach  the  people  through  the  general 
press,  as  at  present.  My  Local  Nom- 
inator will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tllese  questions.  The  State  has  noth- 
ing to  say  concerning  any  party  pro- 
gramme. It  interferes  only  to  secure 
majorities  the  right  and  power  to 
select  the  men  who  are  to  carry  out 
the  principles  which  are  most  accept- 
able at  any  given  time.  It  has  spent 
immense  sums  upon  education  to 
secure  intelligent  voting.  It  inter- 
feres to  see  that  its  benign  intention 
is  not  defeated.  Two  weeks  before 
election,  polls  for  nominations  will  be 
opened  in  convenient  parts  of  the 
town.  They  will  be  kept  open  for 
several  days,  in  order  that  every  elector 
may  vote  with  a  minimum  of  incon- 
venience. Ever}r  signed  ballot  desig- 
nates the  party  candidate  in  whose 
favor  it  is  to  be  counted,  or  the  inde- 
pendent candidate,  if  one  is  preferred. 
The  central  committee  will  examine 
the  ballots,  and  proclaim  the  names  of 
the  majority  candidates  for  the  parties, 
as  well  as  those  put  forward  as  inde- 
pendent of  party  obligation.  The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  left  to  general  public 
discussion  until  the  election. 

DEACON. 

Would  you  do  away  with  all  party 
conventions  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

Not  necessarily.  They  would  be 
useful  in  discussing  platforms,  and 
promulgating  the  views  of  leading 
men.  But  I  would  have  all  nomina- 
tions made  through  the  agency  just 
mentioned.  Committees  representing 
towns  and  wards  of  cities  would,  of 
course,  send  nominations  received  for 
State  officers  to  a  central  council, 
through  which  the  result  would  be 
made  known. 
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DEACON. 

Of  course,  you  have  considered  the 
expense  of  this  precious  arrangement  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

I  believe  that  the  improved  candi- 
dates we  should  get  would  save  us  ten 
times  the  outlay  necessary  to  secure 
them.  But  consider  the  immense 
expense  of  our  caucus  system,  —  an 
expense  which  is  finally  borne,  in  one 
form  or  another,  by  the  people.  You 
know  what  it  costs  to  be  nominated 
for  Congress!  For  an  expense  which 
is  too  often  incurred  in  order  to  de- 
moralize the  people,  I  would  substitute 
an  expense  that  must  always  enlighten 
and  educate  them.  At  first,  doubt- 
less, a  good  many  electors  would  want 
to  make  their  preferences  known  in 
the  columns  of  the  Nominator;  and 
considerable  type-setting  might  be 
required.  But,  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
wore  off;  the  most  trusted  representa- 
tives of  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity —  working  men,  professional 
men,  capitalists,  and  reformers  — 
would  be  permitted  to  speak  for  their 
friends. 

DEACON. 

Are  you  simple  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  managers  could  not  devise 
means  of  capturing  your  State  nomi- 
nating invention  as  soon  as  it  got 
well  to  work  ? 

PUBLICAN. 

I  believe  that  the  utterty  unscru- 
pulous trading  politicians  are,  after 
all,  few  in  number.  A  large  class  of 
men  who  consort  with  them,  and  are 
used  by  them,  are  very  decent  folk 
of  average  character,  and  perhaps 
more  than  average  public  spirit. 
They  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
some  political  influence,  and  to  a 
chance  at  the  offices.  They  adopt 
underhand  ways  of  attaining  their 


ends,  because  none  others  are  possi- 
ble. Give  them  their  just  measure 
of  influence  by  legitimate  means,  and 
they  will  discountenance  a  resort  to 
any  other.  I  believe  that  public 
opinion  will  insist  upon  fair  play 
whenever  it  is  clear  that  an  opportu- 
nity for  it  has  been  provided. 

MERCHANT. 

You  assume  that  all  our  States 
will  one  day  be  blessed  with  our  wise 
Massachusetts  law,  which  excludes 
illiterate  persons  from  the  suffrage. 

PUBLICAN. 

Either  such  a  law,  or  compulsory 
education,  we  must  all  have,  sooner 
or  later.  For  a  community  which 
deems  it  a  duty  to  set  up  free  school- 
houses  at  every  corner,  to  grant  the 
suffrage  to  those  who  refuse  to  get 
learning  enough  to  read  the  news- 
paper, and  sign  their  names,  is  an 
outrage  upon  common-sense.  It  is 
not  democracy,  but  a  burlesque  upon 
democracy. 

One  word  more  before  I  take  the 
cars  for  the  city.  The  special  solu- 
tion to  our  gravest  difficulty  which 
has  been  suggested  this  evening  is 
not  advanced  with  undue  confidence. 
You  cannot  please  me  better  than  by 
pointing  out  a  more  excellent  way. 
Only  remember  that  the  time  has 
come  when  no  .  patriotic  American 
can  thrust  aside  the  question  we  have 
been  considering.  A  firm  believer  in 
the  voice  of  the  people,  I  repudiate 
the  miserable  fallacy  that  the  legis- 
lator must  necessarily  represent  the 
average  ignorance. of  political  science 
which  exists  among  his  constituents. 
As  well  say  that  the  trusted  physi- 
cian must  have  as  crude  notions  of 
physiology  as  his  patients,  or  that  the 
honored  minister  must  be  just  as 
selfish  and  worldly  as  the  average 
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pewholder.  While  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  that  so  many  men 
of  high  intelligence  and  sturdy  char- 
acter are  virtually  disfranchised  by 
the  caucus  system,  it  is  no  less  un- 
fortunate that  the  great  body  of 
laboring  men  are  nearly  as  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  the  managers.  Our 
social  organization,  which  has  experi- 
enced so  great  changes  in  the  past, 
is  destined  to  profound  modifications 
in  the  future.  Whether  these  shall 
come  about  violently  or  gradualty, 
whether  we  shall  rise  to  a  nobler 
civilization,  or  pass  into  a  period  of 
chaos,  depends  upon  the  adequate 
representation  of  the  working-classes. 
Despite  the  arguments  of  certain 
amiable  theorists,  the  American 
people  believe  that  the  State  should 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  and  respond  to  the  higher 
moral  convictions  that  a  free  society 
has  evolved.  Plato  has  significantly 
told  us  that  each  Grecian  state  en- 
closed two  states,  — one  composed  of 
the  rich,  the  other  of  the  poor.  Our 
American  States  are  coming  to  be 
divided  in  the  same  way ;  and,  under 
the  management  of  caucus  politicians, 
the  dividing-line  will  be  constantly 
deepening.  Manual  labor  has  no  ade- 
quate representation  in  our  govern- 
ment. The  vulgar  money  powers  and 
knavish  combinations  which  hold  sway 
in  the  caucus  have  too  often  offered  the 
working-man  just  that  choice  which 
the  old  epigram  distinguishes  be- 
tween Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
He  is  graciously  permitted  to  suit 
his  fancy  about  the  termination,  — 
seeing  that  Tweed. element  can  in  no- 
wise be  avoided.  Do  not  understand 
me  to  imply  that  the  working-man 
must  be  represented  by  his  fellow- 
laborer.  No  one  who  depends  upon 
daily  manual  work  for  his  bread  can 
afford  to  take  a  political  office.  Not 


until  the  working-man  has  acquired 
some  capital,  and  with  it  the  leisure 
for  reflection  and  investigation,  can 
he  be  put  forward  to  represent  his 
class  ;  and  then  —  unlucky  paradox 
—  his  interests  no  longer  identify 
him  with  that  class.  If  labor  is  to  be 
adequately  represented,  it  must  be  by 
culture  —  I  hate  the  word,  but  can 
think  of  nothing  better  just  now. 
Men  of  independent  thought, 
thorough  instruction,  and  high  moral- 
ity, are  the  natural  allies  of  the 
humble  and  the  wronged.  But  such 
men  are  as  worthless  to  the  managers 
as  they  are  precious  to  the  people. 

The  demand  for  woman  suffrage 
will  receive  a  consideration  which  it 
has  not  yet  obtained,  whenever  it  is 
evident  that  a  majority  of  men  is 
fairly  represented  in  legislation.  "  I 
always  feel,  when  I  put  my  hand  in 
the  ballot-box,"  said  a  president  of 
Harvard  College,  "  that  I  am  being 
used  by  somebody,  I  know  not  whom, 
for  some  purpose,  I  know  not  what." 
Men  who  have  reached  such  conclu- 
sions cannot  feel  a  burning  enthusiasm 
that  their  wives  and  daughters  should 
be  used  also.  Whenever  the  in- 
stincts of  men  are  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  choice  of  legislators,  we 
shall  not  exclude  the  instincts  of 
women,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  desire  to  vote. 

A  truer  representation  of  majorities 
is,  then,  the  reform  of  reforms.  The 
State  should  see  that  her  voters  are 
permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
natural  leadership  of  the  enlightened 
and  humane,  and  are  not  bought  and 
sold,  and  bargained  for,  by  the  cun- 
ning and  adroit.  Can  we  better 
celebrate  our  National  Centennial 
than  by  burying  King  Caucus  by  the 
side  of  his  less  exasperating  Majesty, 
George  the  Third,  with  a  "  Sic  semper 
tyrannis"  by  way  of  epitaph. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

FATHER    BARHAM   VISITS    LONDON. 

IT  was  considered  to  be  a  great 
thing  to  catch  the  Koman  Catholic 
vote  in  Westminster.  For  many 
years,  it  has  been  considered  a  great 
thing,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of 
the  House,  to  "  catch  "  Koman  Catho- 
lic votes.  There  are  two  modes  of 
catching  these  votes.  This  or  that 
individual  Koman  Catholic  may  be 
promoted  to  place,  so  that  he  per- 
sonally may  be  made  secure ;  or  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  may  -be 
extended  to  the  people  of  the  pope 
generally,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
pope  may  be  taught  to  think  that  a 
general  step  is  being  made  towards 
the  reconversion  of  the  nation.  The 
first  measure  is  the  easier;  but  the 
effect  is  but  slight,  and  soon  passes 
away.  The  promoted  one,  though,  as 
far  as  his  prayers  go,  he  may  remain 
as  good  a  Catholic  as  ever,  soon  ceases 
to  be  one  of  the  party  to  be  concili- 
ated, and  is  apt,  after  a  while,  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  an  enemy.  But 
the  other  mode,  if  a  step  be  well 
taken,  may  be  very  efficacious.  It 
has  now  and  then  occurred  that  every 
Koman  Catholic  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land has  been  brought  to  believe  that 
the  nation  is  coming  round  to  them ; 
and  in  this  or  that  borough  the  same 
conviction  has  been  made  to  grow. 
To  catch  the  Protestant  (that  is, 
the  peculiarly  Protestant)  vote  and 
the  Koman  Catholic  vote  at  the  same 
instant  is  a  feat  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment ;  but  it  has  been  attempted 


before,   and   was   attempted   now  by 
Mr.    Melmotte   and   his   friends.     It 
was   perhaps  thought  by  his  friends 
that  the  Protestants  would  not  notice 
the   hundred   pounds   given   for   the 
altar  to    St.  Fabricius;   but  Mr.  Alf 
was  wide  awake,  and  took  care  that 
Mr.     Melmotte's     religious    opinions 
should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
world     at    large.     During    all    that 
period  of  newspaper  excitement,  there 
was  perhaps  no  article  that  created 
so   much    general    interest    as    that 
which    appeared   in    "  The   Evening 
Pulpit,"  with  a  special  question  asked 
at  the  head  of  it,  —  "  For  priest,  or 
parson?"     In  this  article,  which  was 
more  than  usually  delightful,  as  being 
pungent  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  as  being  unalloyed  with  any 
dry,  didactic  wisdom,  Mr.  Alf  s  man, 
who  did  that  business,  declared  that  it 
was  really  important  that  the  nation 
at  large,  and  especially  the  electors 
of  Westminster,   should   know  what 
was   the    nature   of   Mr.    Melmotte's 
faith.     That  he  was  a  man  of  a  highly 
religious     temperament     was     most 
certain  by  his  munificent  charities  on 
behalf  of  religion.     Two  noble  dona- 
tions,   which,    by   chance,   had   been 
made  just  at  this  crisis,  were  doubt- 
less no  more  than  the  regular  continu- 
ation of  his  ordinary  flow  of  Christian 
benevolence.     "  The  Evening  Pulpit " 
by   no   means    insinuated    that    the 
gifts    were    intended    to    have    any 
reference  to  the  approaching  election. 
Far  be  it  from  "  The  Evening  Pulpit " 
to  imagine  that  so  great  a  man   as 
Mr.  Melmotte  looked  for  any  return 
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in  this  world  from  his  charitable 
generosity.  But  still,  as  Protestants 
naturally  desired  to  be  represented  in 
parliament  by  a  Protestant  member, 
and  as  Roman  Catholics  as  naturally 
desired  to  be  represented  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  perhaps  Mr.  Melmotte 
would  not  object  to  declare  his  creed. 

This  was  biting,  and,  of  course,  did 
mischief;  but  Mr.  Melmotte  and  his 
manager  were  not  foolish  enough  to 
allow  it  to  actuate  them  in  any  way. 
He  bad  thrown  his  bread  upon  tbe 
waters,  assisting  St.  Fabricius  with 
one  hand,  and  the  Protestant  curates 
with  the  other,  and  must  leave  the 
results  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  the  Protestants  chose  to  believe 
that  he  was  hyper-Protestant,  and 
the  Catholics  that  he  was  tending 
towards  Papacy,  so  much  the  better 
for  him.  Any  enthusiastic  religion- 
ists wishing  to  enjoy  such  convictions 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  manifestly  in- 
terested malignity  of  Mr.  Alf's  news- 
paper. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
donation  to  the  Curates'  Aid  Society 
did  have  much  effect.  It  may,  per- 
haps, have  induced  a  resolution  in 
some  few  to  go  to  the  poll,  whose 
minds  were  active  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion, and  torpid  as  to  politics.  But 
the  donation  to  St.  Fabricius  cer- 
tainly had  results.  It  was  taken  up 
and  made  much  of  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  generally,  till  a  report 
got  itself  spread  abroad,  and  almost 
believed,  that  Mr.  Melmotte  was 
going  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome. 
These  manoeuvres  require  most  deli- 
cate handling,  or  evil  may  follow, 
instead  of  good.  On  the  second 
afternoon  after  the  question  had  been 
asked  in  "The  Evening  Pulpit,"  an 
answer  to  it  appeared,  —  "  For  Priest, 
and  not  for  Parson."  Therein  vari- 


ous assertions  made  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic organs,  and  repeated  in  Roman 
Catholic  speeches,  were  brought  to- 
gether, so  as  to  show  that  Mr.  Mel- 
motte really  had  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  on  this  important  question. 
All  the  world  knew  now,  said  Mr. 
Alf's  writer,  that,  with  that  keen 
sense  of  honesty  which  was  the  great 
financier's  peculiar  characteristic 
(the  "  great  financier  "  was  the  name 
which  Mr.  Alf  had  specially  invented 
for  Mr.  Melmotte),  he  had  doubted, 
till  the  truth  was  absolutely  borne 
in  upon  him,  whether  he  could  serve 
the  nation  best  as  a  Liberal  or  as  a 
Conservative.  He  had  solved  that 
doubt  with  wisdom.  And  now  this 
other  doubt  had  passed  through  the 
crucible,  and  by  the  aid  of  fire  a 
golden  certainty  had  been  produced. 
The  world  of  Westminster  at  last 
knew  that  Mr.  Melmotte  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Now,  notliing  was 
clearer  than  this,  that,  though  catch- 
ing the  Catholic  vote  would  greatly 
help  a  candidate,  no  real  Roman 
Catholic  could  hope  to  be  returned. 
This  last  article  vexed  Mr.  Melmotte  ; 
and  he  proposed  to  his  friends  to  send 
a  letter  to  "The  Breakfast  Table," 
asserting  that  he  adhered  to  the 
Protestant  faith  of  his  ancestors. 
But  as  it  was  suspected  by  many, 
and  was  now  being  whispered  to  the 
world*  at  large,  that  Melmotte  had 
been  born  a  Jew,  this  assurance 
would  perhaps  have  been  too  strong. 
"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr. 
Beauchamp  Beauclerk.  "  If  any  one 
asks  you  a  question  at  any.  meeting, 
say  that  you  are  a  Protestant.  But 
it  isn't  likely,  as  we  have  none  but 
our  own  people.  Don't  go  writing 
letters." 

But,  unfortunately,  the  gift  of  an 
altar  to  St.  Fabricius  was  such  a 
godsend,  that  sundry  priests  about 
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the  country  were  determined  to  cling 
to  the  good  man  who  had  bestowed 
his  money  so  well.  I  think  that 
many  of  them  did  believe  that  this 
was  a  great  sign  of  a  beauteous  stir- 
ring of  people's  minds  in  favor  of 
Rome.  The  ferment  Romanists  have 
always  this  point  in  their  favor,  that 
they  are  ready  to  believe ;  and  they 
have  a  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
men,  which  is  honest  in  an  exactly 
inverse  ratio  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
means  which  they  employ  to  produce 
it.'  Father  Barham  was  ready  to  sac- 
rifice any  thing  personal  to  himself  in 
the  good  cause,  —  his  time,  his  health, 
his  money  (when  he  had  any),  and  his 
life.  Much  as  he  liked  the  comfort 
of  Carbury  Hall,  he  would  never  for  a 
moment  condescend  to  insure  its 
continued  enjoyment  by  reticence  as 
to  his  religion.  Roger  Carbury  was 
hard  of  heart.  He  could  see  that. 
But  the  dropping  of  water  might 
hollow  the  stone.  'If  the  dropping 
should  be  put  an  end  to  by  outward 
circumstances,  before  the  stone  had 
been  impressed,  that  would  not  be 
his  fault.  He,  at  any. rate,  would  do 
his  duty.  In  that  fixed  resolution 
Father  Barham  was  admirable.  But 
he  had  no  scruple  whatsoever  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  arguments  he  would 
use,  or  as  to  the  facts  which  he  would 
proclaim.  With  the  mingled  igno- 
rance of  his  life,  and  the  positiveness 
of  his  faith,  he  had  at  once  made  up 
his  mind  that  Melniotte  was  a  great 
man,  and  that  he  might  be  made  a 
great  instrument  on  behalf  of  the 
pope.  He  believed  in  the  enormous 
proportions  of  the  man's  wealth, 
believed  that  he  was  powerful  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  believed, 
because  he  was  so  told  by  "The  Sur- 
plice," that  the  man  was  at  heart  a 
Catholic.  '  That  a  man  should  be  at 
heart  a  Catholic,  and  live  in  the 


world  professing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, was  not,  to  Father  Barham, 
either  improbable  or  distressing. 
Kings  who  had  done  so  were  to  him 
oblects  of  veneration.  By  such  sub- 
terfuges and  falsehood  of  life  had 
they  been  best  able  to  keep  alive 
the  spark  of  heavenly  fire.  There 
was  a  mystery  and  religious  intrigue 
in  this  which  recommended  itself  to 
the  young  priest's  mind.  But  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  this  was  a  peculiar 
time,  in  which  it  behooved  an  earnest 
man  to  be  doing  something.  He  had 
for  some  weeks  been  preparing  him- 
self for  a  trip  to  London  in  order  that 
he  might  spend  a  week  in  retreat 
with  kindred  souls,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  betook  themselves  to  the  cells 
of  St.  Fabricius.  And  so,  just  at  this 
season  of  the  Westminster  election, 
Father  Barham  made  a  journey  to 
London. 

He  had  conceived  the  great' idea  of 
having  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Mel- 
motte  himself.  He  thought  that  he 
might  be  convinced,  by  a  word  or  two, 
as  to  the  man's  faith  ;  and  he 
thought,  also,  that  it  might  be  a  hap- 
piness to  him  hereafter  to  have  had 
intercourse  with  a  man  who  was,  per- 
haps, destined  to  be  the  means  of 
restoring  the  true  faith  to  his  country. 
On  Saturday  night, —that  Saturday 
night  on  which  Mr.  Melmotte  had  so 
successfully  exercised  his  greatness  at 
the  India  Office,  —  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Fabri- 
cius. He  spent  a  goodly  festive  Sun- 
day among  the  various  Romanist 
church  services  of  the  metropolis; 
and  on  the  Monday  morning  he 
sallied  forth  in  quest  of  Mr.  Melmotte. 
Having  obtained  that  address  from 
some  circular,  he  went  first  to 
Abchurch  Lane.  But  on  this  day, 
and  on  the  next,  which  would  be  the 
day  of  the  election,  Mr.  Melmotte 
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was  not  expected  in  the  city ;  and  the 
priest  was  referred  to  his  present 
private  residence  in  Bruton  Street. 
There  he  was  told  that  the  great  man 
might  probably  be  found  in  G-rosvenor 
Square ;  and,  at  the  house  in  the 
square,  Father  Barham  was  at  last 
successful.  Mr.  Melmotte  was  there, 
superintending  the  arrangements  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  emperor. 

The  servants,  or,  more  probably,  the 
workmen,  must  have  been  at  fault  in 
giving  the  priest  admittance.  But  in 
truth  the  house  was  in  great  con- 
fusion. The  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
green  boughs  were  being  suspended; 
last  daubs  of  heavy  gilding  were 
being  given  to  the  wooden  capitals  of 
mock  pilasters ;  incense  was  being 
burned  to  kill  the  smell  of  the  paint; 
tables  were  being  fixed,  and  chairs 
were  being  moved  ;  and  an  enormous 
set  of  open  presses  were  being  nailed 
together  for  the  accommodation  of 
hats  and  cloaks.  The  hall  was  chaos ; 
and  poor  Father  Barham,  who  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Westminster 
election,  but  not  a  word  of  the  in- 
tended entertainment  of  the  emperor, 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  for  what 
purpose  these  operations  were  carried 
on.  But  through  the  chaos  he  made 
his  way,  and  did  soon  find  himself  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Melmotte,  in  the 
banqueting  hall. 

Mr.  Melmotte  was  attended  both 
by  Lord  Alfred  and  his  son.  He  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  chair  which 
had  been  arranged  for  the  emperor, 
with  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  he  was  very  angry  indeed.  He 
had  been  given  to  understand,  when 
the  dinner  was  first  planned,  that  he 
was  to  sit  opposite  to  his  august 
guest ;  by  which  he  had  conceived 
that  he  was  to  have  a  seat  imme- 
diately in  face  of  the  Emperor  of 
Emperors,  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun, 


of  the  Celestial  One  himself.  It  was 
now  explained  to  him  that  this  could 
not  be  done.  In  face  of  the  emperor 
there  must  be  a  wide  space,  so  that 
his  Majesty  might  be  able  to  look 
down  the  hall ;  and  the  royal  prin- 
cesses who  sat  next  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  royal  princes  who  sat  next  to  the 
princesses,  must  also  be  so  indulged. 
And  in  this  way  Mr.  Melmotte's  own 
seat  became  really  quite  obscure. 
Lord  Alfred  was  having  a  very  bad 
time  of  it.  "  It's  that  fellow  from 
'  The  Herald '  office  did  it,  not  me," 
he  said,  almost  in  a  passion.  "  I 
don't  know  how  people  ought  to  sit. 
But  that's  the  reason." 

"I'm    d if    I'm    going    to  be 

treated  in  this  way  in  my  own  house," 
were  the  first  words  which  the  priest 
heard.  And  as  Father  Barham 
walked  up  the  room,  and  came  close 
to  the  scene  of  action,  unperceived  by 
either  of  the  Grendalls,  Mr.  Melmotte 
was  trying,  but  trying  in  vain,  to 
move  his  own  seat  nearer  to  imperial 
majesty.  A  bar  had  been  put  up  of 
such  a  nature,  that  Melmotte,  sitting 
in  the  seat  prepared  for  him,  would 
absolutely  be  barred  out  from  the  ' 
centre  of  his  own  hall.  "  Who  the 

d are  you?"  he  asked,  when  the 

priest  appeared  close  before  his  eyes, 
on  the  inner  or  more  imperial  side  of 
the  bar.  It  was  not  the  habit  of 
Father  Barham's  life  to  appear  in 
sleek  apparel.  He  was  ever  clothed 
in  the  very  rustiest  brown  black  that 
age  can  produce.  In  Beccles,  where 
he  was  known,  it  signified  little;  but 
in  the  halls  of  the  great  one  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  perhaps  the  stran- 
ger's welcome  was  cut  to  the  measure 
of  his  outer  man.  A  comely  priest  in 
glossy  black  might  have  been  received 
with  better  grace. 

Father  Barham  stood  humbly  with 
his  hat  off.     He  was  a  man  of  infinite 
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pluck ;  but  outward  humility,  at  any 
rate  at  the  commencement  of  an  en- 
terprise, was  the  rule  of  his  life.  "  I 
am  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barham,"  said  the 
visitor.  "  I  am  the  priest  of  Beccles 
in  Suffolk.  I  believe  I  am  speaking 
to  Mr.  Melmotte." 

"  That's  my  name,  sir.  And  what 
may  you  want?  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  aware  that  you  have 
found  your  way  into  my  private  din- 
ing-room without  any  introduction.  — — 
Where  the  mischief  are  the  fellows, 
Alfred,  who  ought  to  have  seen  about 
this  ?  I  wish  you'd  look  to  it,  Miles. 
Can  anybody  who  pleases  walk  into 
my  hall  ?  » 

"  I  came  on  a  mission  which  I  hope 
may  be  pleaded  as  my  excuse,"  said 
the  priest.  Although  he  was  bold,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  his  mis- 
sion. Had  not  Lord  Alfred  been 
there,  he  could  have  done  it  better,  in 
spite  of  the  very  repulsive  manner  of 
the  great  man  himself. 

"Is  it  business?"  asked  Lord 
Alfred. 

"  Certainly  it  is  business,"  said 
Father  Barbara  with  a  smile. 

"  Then  you  had  better  call  at  the 
office  in  Abchurch  Lane,  in  the  city," 
said  his  lordship. 

"  My  business  is  not  of  that  nature. 
I  am  a  poor  servant  of  the  cross,  who 
is  anxious  to  know  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Melmotte  himself  that  his  heart 
is  inclined  to  the  true  faith." 

"Some  lunatic,"  said  Melmotte. 
"  See  that  there  ain't  any  knives 
about,  Alfred." 

"No  otherwise  mad,  sir,  than  they 
have  ever  been  accounted  mad  who 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  desire  for  the 
souls  of  others." 

"  Just  get  a  policeman,  Alfred ; 
or  send  somebody.  You'd  better  not 
go  away." 

"You  will    hardly  need  a  police- 


man, Mr.  Melmotte,"  continued  the 
priest.  "If  I  might  speak  to  you 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  "  — 

"Certainly  not,  certainly  not.  I 
am  very  busy ;  and,  if  you  will  not  go 
away,  you'll  have  to  be  taken  away. 
I  wonder  whether  anybody  knows 
him." 

"  Mr.  Carbury  of  Carbury  Hall  is 
my  friend." 

"  Carbury  !  I> the  Carburys  ! 

Did  any  of  the  Carburys  send  you 
here?  A  set  of  beggars! — Why 
don't  you  do  something,  Alfred,  to 
get  rid  of  him  ?  " 

"You'd  better  go,"  said  Lord 
Alfred.  "Don't  make  a  rumpus, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  but  just  go." 

"There  shall  be  no  rumpus," 
said  the  priest,  waxing  wrathful.  "I 
asked  for  you  at  the  door,  and  was 
told  to  come  in  by  your  own  servants. 
Have  I  been  uncivil,  that  you  should 
treat  me  in  this  fashion  ?  " 

"You're  in  the  way,"  said  Lord 
Alfred. 

"  It's  a  piece  of  gross  impertinence," 
said  Melmotte.  "  Go  away." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me,  before  I  go, 
whether  I  shall  pray  for  you  as  one 
whose  steps  in  the  right  path  should 
be  made  sure  and  firm,  or  as  one  still 
in  error  and  in  darkness  ?  " 

"What  the  mischief  does  he 
mean  ?  "  asked  Melmotte. 

"  He  wants  to  know  whether  you're 
a  Papist,"  said  Lord  Alfred. 

"What  the  deuse  is  it  to  him?" 
almost  screamed  Melmotte;  where- 
upon Father  Barham  bowed,  and  took 
his  leave. 

"That's  a  remarkable  thing," 
said  Melmotte,  —  "  very  remarkable." 
Even  this  poor  priest's  mad  visit 
added  to  his  inflation.  "I  suppose 
he  was  in  earnest." 

"Mad  as  a  hatter,"  said  Lord 
Alfred. 
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"But  why  did  bo  come  to  me  in 
his  madness,  —  to  me  especially  ? 
That's  what  I  want "' to  know.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is :  there  isn't  a 
man  in  all  England  at  this  moment 
thought  of  so  much  as  —  your  humble 
servant.  I  wonder  whether  *  The 
Morning  Pulpit'  people  sent  him 
here  now  to  find  out  really  what  is 
my  religion." 

"  Mad  as  a  hatter,"  said  Lord 
Alfred  again;  "just  that,  and  no 
more." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  think 
you've  the  gift  of  seeing  very  far. 
The  truth  is,  they  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  me;  and  I  don't  intend  that 
they  shall.  I'm  playing  my  game  ; 
and  there  isn't  one  of  'em  understands 
it,  except  myself.  'It's  no  good  my 
sitting  here,  you  know.  I  sha'n't  be 
able  to  move.  How  am  I  to  get  at 
you  if  I  want  any  thing?" 

"What  can  you  want?  There'll 
be  lots  of  servants  about." 

"  I'll  have  this  bar  down  at  any 
rate."  And  he  did  succeed  in  having 
removed  the  bar  which  had  been  spe- 
cially put  up  to  prevent  his  intrusion 
on  his  own  guests  in  his  own  house. 
"  I  look  upon  that  fellow's  coming 
here  as  a  very  singular  sign  of  the 
times/'  he  went  on  to  say.  "  They'll 
want,  before  long,  to  know  where  I 
have  my  clothes  made,  and  who  meas- 
ures me  for  my  boots."  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  career  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  the  fact  that  he  came  almost  to 
believe  in  himself. 

Father  Barham  went  away  cer- 
tainly disgusted,  and  yet  not  alto- 
gether disheartened.  The  man  had 
not  declared  that  he  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  had  shown  himself  to 
be  a  brute.  He  had  blasphemed  and 
cursed.  He  had  been  outrageously 
uncivil  to  a  man  whom  he  must  have 


known  to  be  a  minister  of  God.  He 
had  manifested  himself  to  this  priest, 
who  had  been  born  an  English  gen- 
tleman, as  being  no  gentleman.  But 
not  the  less  "might  he  be  a  good  Cath- 
olic, or  good  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  influential  on  the  right  side.  To 
his  eyes,  Melmotte,  with  all  his  inso- 
lent vulgarity,  was  infinitely  a  more 
hopeful  man  than  Roger  Carbury. 
"  He  insulted  me,"  said  Father  Bar- 
ham  to  a  brother  religionist  that 
evening  within  the  cloisters  of  JSt. 
Fabricius. 

"Did  he  intend  to  insult  you  ?  " 

"Certainly  he  did.  But  what  of 
that?  It  is  not  by  the  hands  of 
polished  men,  nor  even  of  the  cour- 
teous, that  this  work  has  to  be  done. 
He  was  preparing  for  some  great 
festival,  and  his  mind  was  intent 
upon  that." 

"  He  entertains  the  Emperor  of 
China  this  very  day,"  said  the  brother 
priest,  who,  as  a  resident  in  London, 
heard  from  time  to  time  what  was 
being  done. 

"  the  Emperor  of  China !  Ah, 
that  accounts  for  it.  I  do  think  that 
he  is  on  our  side,  even  though  he 
gave  me  but  little  encouragement  for 
saying  so.  Will  they  vote  for  him 
here  at  Westminster  ?  " 

"Our  people  will.  They  think 
that  he  is  rich,  and  can  help  them." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  wealth, 
I  suppose,"  said  Father  Barham. 

"  Some  people  do  doubt ;  but  others 
say  he  is  the  richest  man  in  the 
world." 

"  He  looked  like  it,  and  spoke  like 
it,"  said  Father  Barham.  "Think 
what  such  a  man  might  do,  if  he  be 
really  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world  ! 
And,  if  he  had -been  against  us,  would 
he  not  have  said  so  ?  Though  he 
was  uncivil,  I  am  glad  that  I  saw 
him."  Father  Barham,  with  a  sim- 
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plicity  that  was  singularly  mingled 
with  his  religious  cunning,  made 
himself  believe,  before  he  returned  to 
Beccles,  that  Mr.  Melmotte  was  cer- 
tainly a  Roman  Catholic. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

LORD    NIDDERDALE    TRIES    HIS  HAND 
AGAIN. 

LORD  NIDDERDALE  had  half  con- 
sented to  renew  his  suit  to  Marie 
Melmotte.  He  had,  at  any  rate,  half 
promised  to  call  at  Melmotte's  house 
on  the  Sunday  with  the  object  of  so 
doing.  As  far  as  that  promise  had 
been  given  it  was  broken  ;  for  on  the 
Sunday  he  was  not  seen  in  Bruton 
Street.  Though  not  much  given  to 
severe  thinking,  he  did  feel,  that,  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  need  for 
thought.  His  father's  property  was 
not  very  large.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather  had  both  been  extrava- 
gant men ;  and  he  himself  had  done 
something  towards  adding  to  the 
family  embarrassments.  It  had  been 
an  understood  thing,  since  he  had 
commenced  life,  that  he  was  to  marry 
an  heiress.  In  such  families  as  his, 
when  such  results  have  been  achieved, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  matters 
shall  be  put  right  by  an  heiress.  It 
has  become  an  institution,  like  primo- 
geniture, and  is  almost  as  serviceable 
for  maintaining  the  proper  order  of 
things.  Rank  squanders  money ; 
trade  makes  it;  and  then  trade  pur- 
chases rank  by  regilding  its  splendor. 
The  arrangement,  as  it  affects  the 
aristocracy  general!}7,  is  well  under- 
stood, and  was  quite  approved  of  by 
the  old  marquis;  so  that  he  had  felt 
himself  to  be  justified  in  eating  up 
the  property,  which  his  son's  future 
marriage  would  renew  as  a  matter  of 
of  course.  Nidderdale  himself  had 
12 


never  dissented,  had  entertained  no 
fanciful  theory  opposed  to  this  view, 
had  never  alarmed  his  father  by  any 
liaison  tending  towards  matrimony 
with  any  undowered  beauty,  but  had 
claimed  his  right  to  "have  his  fling" 
before  he  devoted  himself  to  the  re- 
dintegration of  the  family  property. 
His  father  had  felt  that  it  would  be 
wrong,  and  might  probably  be  foolish, 
to  oppose  so  natural  a  desire.  He 
had  regarded  all  the  circumstances 
of  "the  fling"  with  indulgent  eyes. 
But  there  arose  some  little  difference  as 
to  the  duration  of"  the  fling ;  "  and  the 
father  had  at  last  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  inform  his  son,  that,  if  "  the 
fling  "  were  carried  on  much  longer, 
it  must  be  done  with  internecine  war 
between  himself  and  his  heir.  Nid- 
derdale,  whose  sense  and  temper  were 
alike  good,  saw  the  thing  quite  in  the 
proper  light.  He  assured  his  father 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  "cutting 
up  rough,"  declared  that  he  was 
ready  for  the  heiress  as  soon  as  the 
heiress  should -be  put  in  his  way,  and 
sat  himself  honestly  about  the  task 
imposed  on  him.  This  had  all  been 
arranged  at  Auld  Reekie  Castle  dur- 
ing the  last  winter;  and  the  reader 
knows  the  result. 

But  the  affair  had  assumed  abnor- 
mal difficulties.  Perhaps  the  mar- 
quis had  been  wrong  in  flying  at 
wealth  which  was  reputed  to'  be 
almost  unlimited,  but  which  was  not 
absolutely  fixed.  A  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  down  might 
have  been  secured  with  greater  ease. 
But  here  there  had  been  a  prospect 
of  endless  money,  of  an  inheritance 
which  might,  not  improbably,  make 
the  Auld  Reekie  family  conspicuous 
for  its  wealth  even  among  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  nobility.  The  old 
man  had  fallen  into  the  temptation ; 
and  abnormal  difficulties  had  been 
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the  result.  Some  of  these  the  reader 
knows.  Latterly  two  difficulties  had 
culminated  above  the  others.  The 
young  lady  preferred  another  gentle- 
man ;  and  disagreeable  stories  were 
afloat,  not  only  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  money  had  been  made,  but 
even  as  to  its  very  existence. 

The  marquis,  however,  was  a  man 
who  hated  to  be  beaten.  As  far  as 
he  could  learn  from  inquiry,  the 
money  would  be  there,  or,  at  least, 
so  much  money  as  had  been  promised. 
A  considerable  sum,  sufficient  to 
secure  the  bridegroom  from  absolute 
shipwreck,  —  though  by  no  means 
enough  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage, — 
had  in  truth  been  already  settled  on 
Marie,  and  was,  indeed,  in  her  pos- 
session. As  to  that,  her  father  had 
armed  himself  with  a  power  of  at- 
torney for  drawing  the  income,  but 
had  made  over  the  property  to  his 
daughter;  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
unforeseen  accidents  on  'change,  he 
might  retire  to  obscure  comfort,  and 
have  the  means,  perhaps,  of  beginning 
again  with  whitewashed  cleanliness. 
When  doing  this,  he  had,  doubtless, 
not  anticipated  the  grandeur  to  which 
he  would  soon  rise,  or  the  fact  that 
he  was  about  to  embark  on  seas  so 
dangerous,  that  this  little  harbor  of 
refuge  would  hardly  offer  security  to 
his  vessel.  Marie  had  been  quite 
correct  in  her  story  to  her  favored 
lover.  And  the  marquis's  lawyer 
had  ascertained,  that,  if  Marie  ever 
married  before  she  herself  had  re- 
stored this  money  to  her  father,  her 
husband  would  be  so  far  safe,  with 
this  as  a  certainty  and  the  immense 
remainder  in  prospect.  The  marquis 
had  determined  to  persevere.  Pick- 
ering was  to  be  added.  Mr.  Mel- 
motte had  been  asked  to  depone  the 
title-deeds,  and  had  promised  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  the  day  of  the  wedding 


should  have  been  fixed  with  the  consent 
all  the  parties.  The  marquis's  lawyer 
had  ventured  to  express  a  doubt;  but 
the  marquis  had  determined  to  perse- 
vere. The  reader  will,  I  trust, 
remember  that  those  dreadful  misgiv- 
ings, which  are,  I  trust,  agitating  his 
own  mind,  have  been  borne  in  upon 
him  by  information  which  had  not  as 
yet  reached  the  marquis  in  all  its 
details. 

But  Nidderdale  had  his  doubts. 
That  absurd  elopement,  which  Mel- 
rnotte  declared  really  to  mean  noth- 
ing, the  romance  of  a  girl  who 
wanted  to  have  one  little  fling  of  her 
own  before  she  settled  down  for  life, 
was  perhaps  his  strongest  objection. 
Sir  Felix,  no  doubt,  had  not  gone 
with  her;  but  then  one  doesn't  wish 
to  have  one's  intended  wife  even 
attempt  to  run  off  with  any  one  but 
one's  self.  "She'll  be  sick  of  him  by 
this  time,  I  should  say."  her  father 
said  to  him.  "What  does  it  matter, 
if  the  money's  there  ?  "  The  mar- 
quis seemed  to  think  that  the  esca- 
pade had  simply  been  the  girl's  re- 
venge against  his  son  for  having 
made  his  arrangements  so  exclusively 
with  Melmotte,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  her.  Nidderdale  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  he  had  been 
remiss.  He  told  himself  that  she 
was  possessed  of  more  spirit  than  he 
had  thought.  By  the  Sunday  even- 
ing he  had  determined  that  he  would 
try  again.  He  had  expected  that 
the  plum  would  fall  into  his  mouth : 
he  would  now  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  pick  it. 

On  the  Monday  he  went  to  the 
house  in  Bruton  Street,  at  lunch- 
time.  Melmotte  and  the  two  Gren- 
dalls  had  just  come  over  from  their 
word  in  the  square;  and  the  financier 
was  full  of  the  priest's  visit  to  him. 
Madame  Melmotte  was  there,  and 
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Miss  Longestaffe,  who  was  to  be  sent 
for  by  her  friend,  Lady  Monogram, 
that  afternoon ;  and,  after  they  had 
sat  down,  Marie  came  in.  Nidder- 
dale  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
her,  of  course,  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Marie,  putting  a  brave 
face  upon  it,  struggling  hard  in  the 
midst  of  very  real  difficulties,  succeed- 
ed in  saying  an  ordinary  word  or  two. 
Her  position  was  uncomfortable.  A 
girl  who  has  run  away  with  her  lover, 
and  has  been  brought  back  again  by 
her  friends,  must,  for  a  time,  find  it 
difficult  to  appear  in  society  with  ease. 
But  when  a  girl  has  run  away  with- 
out her  lover,  has  run  away  expect- 
ing her  lover  to  go  with  her,  and  has 
then  been  brought  back,  her  lover  not 
having  stirred,  her  state  of  mind  must 
be  peculiarly  harassing.  But  Marie's 
courage  was  good;  and  she  ate  her 
lunch,  even  though  she  sat  next  to 
Lord  Nidderdale. 

Melmotte  was  very  gracious  to  the 
young  lord.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  like  that,  Nidderdale  ?  "  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  priest's  visit. 

"Mad  as  a  hatter,"  said  Lord  Al- 
fred. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  his 
madness.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  Why  don't  we  have 
an  Archbishop  of  Westminster  when 
they've  got  one  ?  I  shall  have  to 
see  to  that  when  I'm  in  the  House. 
I  suppose  there  is  a  bishop,  isn't 
there,  Alfred?"  Alfred  shook  his 
head.  "  There's  a  dean,  I  know  ;  for 
I  called  on  him.  He  told  me  flat  he 
wouldn't  vote  for  me.  I  thought  all 
those  parsons  were  Conservatives.  It 
didn't  occur  to  me  that  the  fellow  had 
come  from  the  archbishop,  or  I  would 
have  been  more  civil  to  him." 

"  Mad  as  a  hatter,  nothing  else," 
said  Lord  Alfred. 


"  You  should  have  seen  him,  Nid- 
derdale.  It  would  have  been  as  good 
as  a  play  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  you  didn't  ask  him  to 
the  dinner,  sir." 

D the  dinner !  I'm  sick  of  it," 

said  Melmotte,  frowning.  "  We  must 
go  back  again,  Alfred.  Those  fellows 
will  never  get  along,  if  they  are  not 
looked  after.  —  Come,  Miles.  —  Ladies, 
I  shall  expect  you  to  be  ready  at  ex- 
actly a  quarter  before  eight.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  to  arrive  at  eight 
precisely ;  and  I  must  be  there  to  re- 
ceive him.  You,  madame,  will  have 
to  receive  your  guests  in  the  drawing- 
room."  The  ladies  went  up  stairs, 
and  Lord  Nidderdale  followed  them. 
Miss  Longestaife  soon  took  her  de- 
parture, alleging  that  she  couldn't 
keep  her  dear  friend,  Lady  Mono- 
gram, waiting  for  her.  Then  there 
fell  upon  Madame  Melmotte  the  duty 
of  leaving  the  young  people  together, 
—  a  duty  which  she  found  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  performing.  After  all  that 
had  happened,  she  did  not  know  how 
to  get  up  and  go  out  of  the  room. 
As  regarded  herself,  the  troubles  of 
these  troublous  times  were  becoming 
almost  too  much  for  her.  She  had 
no  pleasure  from  her  grandeur,  and, 
probably,  no  belief  in  her  husband's 
achievements.  It  was  her  present 
duty  to  assist  in  getting  Marie  mar- 
ried to  this  young  man  ;  and  that 
duty  she  could  only  do  by  going 
away.  But  she  did  not  know  how  to 
get  out  of  her  chair.  She  expressed  in 
fluent  French  her  abhorrence  of  the 
emperor,  and  her  wish  that  she  might 
be  allowed-  to  remain  in  bed  during 
the  whole  evening.  She  liked  Nid- 
derdale  better  than  any  one  else  who 
came  there,  and  wondered  at  Marie's 
preference  for  Sir  Felix.  Lord  Nid- 
derdale  assured  her  that  nothing  was 
so  easy  as  kings  and  emperors,  be- 
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cause  no  one  was  expected  to  say  any 
thing.  She  sighed,  and  shook  her 
head,  and  wished  again  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed.  Marie, 
who  was  by  degrees  plucking  up  her 
courage,  declared,  that,  though  kings 
and  emperors  were  horrors  as  a  rule, 
she  thought  an  Emperor  of  China 
would  be  good  fun.  Then  Madame 
Melrnotte  also  plucked  up  her  cour- 
age, rose  from  her  chair,  and  made 
straight  for  the  door.  "Mamma, 
where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  Marie, 
also  rising.  Madame  Melmotte,  put- 
ting her  handkerchief  up  to  her  face, 
declared  that  she  was  being  absolutely 
destroyed  by  a  toothache.  "  I  must 
see  if  I  can't  do  something  for  her," 
said  Marie,  hurrying  to  the  door. 
But  Lord  Nidderdale  was  too  quick 
for  her,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  it. 
"  That's  a  shame,"  said  Marie. 

"Your  mother  has  gone  on  purpose 
that  I  may  speak  to  you,"  said  his 
lordship.  "  Why  should  you  grudge 
me  the  opportunity  ?  " 

Marie  returned  to  her  chair,  and 
again  seated  herself.  She,  also,  had 
thought  much  of  her  own  position 
since  her  return  from  Liverpool.  Why 
had  Sir  Felix  not  been  there  ?  Why 
had  he  not  come  since  her  return, 
and,  at  any  rate,  endeavored  to  see 
her?  Why  had  he  made  no  attempt 
to  write  to  her?  Had  it  been  her 
part  to  do  so,  she  would  have  found -a 
hundred  ways  of  getting  at  him. 
She  absolutely  had  walked  inside  the 
garden  of  the  square  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  had  contrived  to  leave 
a  gate  open  on  each  side.  But  he 
had  made  no  sign.  Her  father  had 
told  her  that  he  had  not  gone  to 
Liverpool,  and  had  assured  her  that 
he  had  never  intended  to  go.  Mel- 
motte had  been  very  savage  with  her 
about  the  money,  and  had  loudly  ac- 
cused Sir  Felix  of  stealing  it.  The 


repayment  he  never  mentioned,  —  a 
piece  of  honesty,  indeed,  which  had 
showed  no  virtue  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Felix.  But,  even  if  he  had  spent  the 
money,  why  was  he  not  man  enough 
to  come  and  say  so  ?  Marie  could 
have  forgiven  that  fault,  could  have 
forgiven  even  the  gambling  and  the 
drunkenness  which  had  caused  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise  on  his  side,  if 
he  had  had  the  courage  to  come  and 
confess  to  her.  What  she  could  not 
forgive  was  continued  indifference, 
or  the  cowardice  which  forbade  him 
to  show  himself.  She  had  more  than 
once  almost  doubted  his  love,  though, 
as  a  lover,  he  had  been  better  than 
Nidderdale.  But  now,  as  far  as  she 
could  see,  he  was  ready  to  consent 
that  the  thing  should  be  considered 
as  over  between  them.  No  doubt  she 
could  write  to  him.  She  had  more 
than  once  almost  determined  to  do 
so.  But  then  she  had  reflected,  that, 
if  he  really  loved  her,  he  would  come 
to  her.  She  was  quite  ready  to  run 
away  with  a  lover,  if  her  lover  loved 
her;  but  she  would  not  fling  herself 
at  a  man's  head.  Therefore  she  had 
done  nothing  —  beyond  leaving  the 
garden  gates  open  on  the  Sunday 
morning. 

But  what  was  she  to  do  with  her- 
self? She  also  felt,  she  knew  not 
why,  that  the  present  turmoil  of  her 
father's  life  might  be  brought  to  an 
end  by  some  dreadful  convulsion. 
No  girl  could  be  more  anxious  to  be 
married,  and  taken  away  from  her 
home.  If  Sir  Felix  did  not  appear 
again,  what  should  she  do  ?  She  had 
seen  enough  of  life  to  be  aware  that 
suitors  would  come,  —  would  come  as 
long  as  that  convulsion  was  staved 
off.  She  did  not  suppose  that  her 
journey  to  Liverpool  would  frighten 
all  the  men  away ;  but  she  had 
thought  that  it  would  put  an  end  to 
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Lord  Nidderdale's  courtship.  And 
when  her  father  had  commanded  her, 
shaking  her  by  the  shoulders,  to 
accept  Lord  Nidderdale  when  he 
should  come  on  Sunday,  she  had 
replied  by  expressing  her  assurance 
that  Lord  Nidderdale  would  never  be 
seen  at  that  house  any  more.  On 
the  Sunday  he  had  not  come ;  but 
here  he  was  now,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
cutting  off  her  retreat  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  renewing  his  suit. 
She  was  determined,  at  any  rate,  that 
she  would  speak  up.  "  I  don't  know 
what  }^ou  should  have  to  say  to  me, 
Lord  Nidderdale." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  Because  —  oh  !  you  know  why. 
Besides,  I've  told  you  ever  so  often, 
my  lord.  I  thought  a  gentleman 
would  never  go  on  with  a  lady  when 
the  lady  has  told  him  that  she  liked 
somebody  else  better." 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  believe  you  when 
you  tell  me." 

"Well,  that  is  impudent!  You 
may  believe  it,  then.  I  think  I've 
given  you  reason  to  believe  it,  at  any 
rate." 

"You  can't  be  very  fond  of  him 
now,  I  should  think." 

"That's  all  you  know  about  it, 
my  lord.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  fond 
of  him  ?  Accidents  will  happen,  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  any  allu- 
sion to  any  thing  that's  unpleasant, 
Miss  Melmotte." 

"You  may  say  just  what  you 
please.  All  the  world  knows  about 
it.  Of  course,  I  went  to  Liverpool ; 
and,  of  course,  papa  had  me  brought 
back  again." 

"  Why  did  not  Sir  Felix  go  ?" 

"  I  don't  think,  my  lord,  that  that 
can  be  any  business  of  yours." 


"  But  I  think  that  it  is,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why.  You  might  as  well  let  me 
say  what  I've  got  to  say,  out  at  once." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like ;  but 
it  can't  make  any  difference." 

"  You  knew  me  before  you  knew 
him,  you  know." 

"What  does  that  matter?  If  it 
comes  to  that,  I  knew  ever  so  many 
people  before  I  knew  you." 

"  And  you  were  engaged  to  me." 

"  You  broke  it  off." 

"Listen  to  me  for  a  moment  or 
two.  I  know  I  did.  Or,  rather,  your 
father  and  my  father  broke  it  off  for 


us.' 


"  If  we  had  cared  for  each  other, 
they  couldn't  have  broken  it  off. 
Nobody  in  the  world  could  break  me 
off  as  long  as  I  felt  that  he  really 
loved  me, — not  if  they  were  to  cut 
me  in  pieces.  But  you  didn't  care, 
not  a  bit.  •  You  did  it  just  because 
your  father  told  you ;  and  so  did  I. 
But  I  know  better  than  that  now. 
You  never  cared  for  me  a  bit  more 
than  for  the  old  woman  at  the  cross- 
ing. You  thought  I  didn't  under- 
stand, but  I  did.  And  now  you've 
come  again  —  because  your  father 
has  told  you  again ;  a.nd  you'd  better 
go  away." 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  you  say." 

"  It's  all  true,  my  lord,  every  word 
of  it." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  my 
lord." 

"I  suppose  you  are  a  lord,  and 
therefore  I  shall  call  you  so.  I  never 
.  called  you  any  thing  else  when  they 
pretended  that  we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  you  never  asked  me.  I 
never  even  knew  what  your  name 
was,  till  I  looked  it  out  in  the  book 
after  I  had  consented." 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say ; 
but  it  isn't  true  now.  How  was  I  to 
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love  you  when  I  had  seen  so  little  of 
you  ?  I  do  love  you  no\v." 

"  Then  you  needn't ;  for  it  isn't  any 
good." 

"  I  do  love  you  now,  and  I  think 
you'd  find  that  I  should  be  truer  to 
you  than  that  fellow  who  wouldn't 
take  the  trouble  to  go  down  to  Liver- 
pool with  you." 

"  You  don't  know  why  he  didn't  go." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do ;  but  I  did 
not  come  here  to  say  any  thing  about 
that." 

«  Why  didn't  he  go,  Lord  Nidder- 
dale  ?  "  She  asked  the  question  with 
an  altered  tone  and  an  altered  face. 
"  If  you  really  know,  you  might  as 
well  tell  me." 

"No,  Marie,  that's  just  what  I 
ought  not  to  do ;  but  he  ought  to  tell 
you.  Do  you  really  in  your  heart 
believe  that  he  means  to  come  back 
to  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  sobbing. 
"  I  do  love  him,  I  do  indeed !  I 
know  that  you  are  good  natured:  you 
are  more  good  natured  than  he  is. 
But  he  did  like  me :  you  never  did, 
no,  not  a  bit.  It  isn't  true.  I  ain't 
a  fool.  I  know.  No,  go  away !  I 
won't  let  you  now.  I  don't  care 
what  he  is:  I'll  be  true  to  him. 
Go  away,  Lord  Nidderdale !  You 
oughtn't  to  go  on  like  that,  because 
papa  and  mamma  let  you  come  here. 
I  didn't  let  you  come.  I  don't  want 
you  to  come.  No,  I  won't  say  any 
kind  word  to  you.  I  love  Sir  Felix 
Carbury  better — than  any  person  in 
all  the  world.  There !  I  don't  know 
whether  you  call  that  kind  ;  but  it's 
true." 

"  Say  good-by  to  me,  Marie." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  mind  saying  good- 
by.  Good-by,  my  lord,  and  don't 
come  any  more." 

"  Yes,  I  shall.  Good-by,  Marie. 
You'll  find  the  difference  between  me 


and  him  yet."  So  he  took  his  leave ; 
and,  as  he  sauntered  away,  he  thought 
that  upon  the  whole  he  had  pros- 
pered, considering  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties under  which  he  had  labored  in 
carrying  on  his  suit.  "  She's  quite  a 
different  sort  of  girl  from  what  I  took 
her  to  be,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Upon 
niy  word,  she's  awfully  jolly." 

Marie,  when  the  interview  was 
over,  walked  about  the  room  almost 
in  dismay.  It  was  borne  in  upon 
her  by  degrees,  that  Sir  Felix  Car- 
bury  was  not  at  all  points  quite  as 
nice  as  she  had  thought  him.  Of  his 
beauty  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  then 
she  could  trust  him  for  no  other  good 
quality.  Why  did  he  not  come  to 
her  ?  Why  did  he  not  show  some 
pluck  ?  Why  did  he  not  tell  her  the 
truth  ?  She  had  quite  believed  Lord 
Nidderdale  when  he  said  that  he 
knew  the  cause  that  had  kept  Sir 
Felix  from  going  to  Liverpool.  And 
she  had  believed  him,  too,  when  he 
said  that  it  was  not  his  business  to 
tell  her.  But  the  reason,  let  it  be 
what  it  might,  must,  if  known,  be 
prejudicial  to  her  love.  Lord  Nidder- 
dale was,  she  thought,  not  at  all 
beautiful.  He  had  a  commonplace, 
rough  face,  with  a  turn-up  nose,  high 
cheek-bones,  no  especial  complexion, 
sandy-colored  whiskers,  and  bright 
laughing  eyes, — not  at  all  an  Adonis 
such  as  her  imagination  had  painted. 
But,  if  he  had  only  made  love  at  first 
as  he  had  attempted  to  do  it  now,  she 
thought  that  she  would  have  sub- 
mitted herself  to  be  cut  in  pieces  for 
him. 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

MR.    SQUERCUM    IS    EMPLOYED. 

WHILE  these  things  were  being 
done  in  Bruton  Street  and  Grosvenor 
Square,  horrid  rumors  were  prevail- 
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ing  in  the  city,  and  spreading  from 
the  city  westward  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  sitting  this 
Monday  afternoon  with  a  prospect  of 
an  adjournment  at  seven  o'clock  in 
consequence  of  the  banquet  to  be 
given  to  the  emperor.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  exact  nature  of  this 
rumor,  as  it  was  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  those  who  propagated  it. 
But  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the 
word  "  forgery "  was  whispered  by 
more  than  one  pair  of  lips. 

Many  of  Melmotte's  stanchest  sup- 
porters thought  that  he  was  very 
wrong  not  to  show  himself  that  day 
in  the  city.  What  good  could  he  do 
pottering  about  among  the  chairs  and 
benches  in  the  banqueting-room  ? 
Tli ere  were  people  to  manage  that 
kind  of  thing.  In  such  an  affair,  it 
was  his  business  to  do  simply  as  he 
was  told,  and  to  pay  the  bill.  It  was 
not  as  though  he  were  giving  a  little 
dinner  to  a  friend,  and  had  to  see  him- 
self that  the  wine  was  brought  up  in 
good  order.  His  work  was  in  the 
city;  and  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and 
in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  he  should 
have  been  in  the  city.  Men  will 
whisper  forgery  behind  a  man's  back, 
who  would  not  dare  even  to  think  it 
before  his  face. 

Of  tli is  particular  rumor  our  young 
friend  Dolly  Longestaffe  was  the 
parent.  With  unhesitating  resolu- 
tion, nothing  awed  by  his  father, 
Dolly  had  gone  to  his  attorney,  Mr. 
Squercum,  immediately  after  that 
Friday  on  which  Mr.  Longestaffe 
first  took  his  seat  at  the  Railway 
Board.  Dolly  was  possessed  of  fine 
qualities ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
veneration  was  not  one  of  them.  "  I 
don't  know  why  Mr.  Melmotte  is  to 
be  different  from  an}^body  else,"  he 
had  said  to  his  father.  "When  I 
buy  a  thing,  and  don't  pay  for  it,  it  is 


because  I  haven't  got  the  tin ;  and  I 
suppose  it's  about  the  same  with  him. 
It's  all  right,  no  doubt;  but  I  don't 
see  why  he  should  have  got  hold  of 
the  place  till  the  money  was  paid 
down." 

"  Of  course,  it's  all  right,"  said  the 
father.  "  You  think  you  understand 
every  thing,  when  you  really  under- 
stand nothing  at  all." 

"  Of  course,  I'm  slow,"  said  Dolly. 
"I  don't  comprehend  these  things. 
But  then  Squercum  does.  When  a 
fellow  is  stupid  himself,  he  ought  to 
have  a  sharp  fellow  to  look  after  his 
business." 

"You'll  ruin  me.  and  yourself  too, 
if  you  go  to  such  a  man  as  that. 
Why  can't  you  trust  Mr.  Bideawhile? 
Slow  and  Bideawhile  have  been  the 
family  lawyers  for  a  century."  Dolly 
made  some  remark  as  to  the  old  fami- 
ly advisers,  which  was  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  father's  ears,  and 
went  his  way.  The  father  knew  his 
boy,  and  knew  that  his  boy  would  go 
to  Squercum.  All  he  could  himself 
do  was  to  press  Mr.  Melmotte  for  the 
money  with  what  importunity  he 
could  assume.  He  wrote  a  timid  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Melmotte,  which  had  no 
result ;  and  then,  on  the  next  Friday, 
again  went  into  the  city,  and  there 
encountered  perturbation  of  spirit, 
and  sheer  loss  of  time,  as  the  reader 
has  already  learned. 

Squercum  was  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  all  the  Bideawhiles.  Mr.  Slow 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers;  but 
of  the  Bideawhiles  there  were  three 
in  the  business,  —  a  father  and  two 
sons,  —  to  whom  Squercum  was  a  pest 
and  a  mosquito,  a  running  sore,  and  a 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard.  It  was  not 
only  in  reference  to  Mr.  Longestaffe's 
affairs  that  they  knew  Squercum. 
The  Bideawhiles  piqued  themselves 
on  the  decorous  and  orderly  transac- 
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tion  of  their  business.  It  had  grown 
to  be  a  rule  in  the  house  that  any 
thing  done  quickly  must  be  done 
badly.  They  never  were  in  a  hurry 
for  money;  and  they  expected  their 
clients  never  to  be  in  a  hurry  for 
work.  Squercum  was  the  very  oppo- 
site to  this.  He  had  established 
himself,  without  predecessors,  and 
without  a  partner,  and,  we  may  add, 
without  capital,  at  a  little  office  in 
Fetter  Lane,  and  had  there  made  a 
character  for  getting  things  done  after 
a  marvellous  and  new  fashion.  And  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  was  fairly  hon- 
est; though  it  must  be  owned,  that 
among  the  Bideawhiles  of  the  profes- 
sion, this  was  not  the  character  which 
he  bore.  He  did  sharp  things,  no 
doubt,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  interests  of  sons  against 
those  of  their  fathers.  In  more  than 
one  case,  he  had  computed  for  a  young 
heir  the  exact  value  of  his  share  in  a 
property  as  compared  to  that  of  his 
father,  and  had  come  into  hostile  con- 
tact with  many  family  Bideawhiles. 
He  had  been  closely  watched.  There 
were  some,  who,  no  doubt,  would  have 
liked  to  crush  a  man  who  was  at 
once  so  clever  and  so  pestilential. 
But  he  had  not  as  yet  been  crushed, 
and  had  become  quite  in  vogue  with 
elder  sons.  Some  three  years  since, 
his  name  had  been  mentioned  to 
Dolly  by  a  friend  who  had  for  years 
been  at  war  with  his  father;  and 
Squercum  had  been  quite  a  comfort 
to  Dolly. 

He  was  a  mean-looking  little  man, 
not  yet  above  forty,  who  always  wore 
a  stiff,  light-colored  cotton  cravat,  an 
old  dress-coat,  a  colored  dingy  waist- 
coat, and  light  trousers  of  some  hue 
different  from  his  waistcoat.  He 
generally  had  on  dirty  shoes  and  gai- 
ters. He  was  light-haired,  with  light 
whiskers,  with  putty-formed  features, 


a  squat  nose,  a  large  mouth,  and  very 
bright  blue  eyes.  He  looked  as  un- 
like the  normal  Bideawhile  of  the 
profession  as  a  man  could  be,  and  it 
must  be  owned,  though  an  attorney, 
would  hardly  have  been  taken  for  a 
gentleman  from  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  very  quick  and  active 
in  his  motions,  absolutely  doing  his 
law-work  himself,  and  trusting  to  his 
three  or  four  juvenile  clerks  for  little 
more  than  scrivener's  labor.  He  sel- 
dom or  never  came  to  his  office  on  a 
Saturday ;  and  many  among  his  ene- 
mies said  that  he  was  a  Jew.  What 
evil  will  not  a  rival  say  to  stop  the 
flow  of  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  hated 
one?  But  this  report  Squercum 
rather  liked,  and  assisted.  They  who 
knew  the  inner  life  of  the  little  man 
declared  that  he  kept  a  horse,  and 
hunted  down  in  Essex  on  Saturday, 
doing  a  bit  of  gardening  in  the  sum- 
mer months ;  and  they  said,  also,  that 
he  made  up  for  this  by  working  hard 
all  Sunday.  Such  was  Mr.  Squercum, 
—  a  sign,  in  his  wa}^  that  the  old 
things  are  being  changed. 

Squercum  sat  at  a  desk,  covered 
with  papers  in  chaotic  confusion,  on 
a  chair  which  moved  on  a  pivot.  His 
desk  was  against  the  wall ;  and  when 
clients  came  to  him,  he  turned  him- 
self sharp  round,  sticking  out  his 
dirty  shoes,  throwing  himself  back 
till  his  body  was  an  inclined  plane, 
with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pock- 
ets. In  this  attitude  he  would  listen 
to  his  client's  story,  and  would  him- 
self speak  as  little  as  possible.  It 
was  by  his  instructions  that  Dolly 
had  insisted  on  getting  his  share  of 
the  purchase-money  for  Pickering 
into  his  own  hands;  so  that  the  in- 
cumbrance  on  his  own  property  might 
be  paid  off.  He  now  listened  as 
Dolly  told  him  of  the  delay  in  the 
payment.  "  Melmotte's  at  Picker- 
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ing?"  asked  the  attorney.  Then 
Dolly  informed  him  how  the  trades- 
men of  the  great  financier  had  already 
half  knocked  down  the  house.  Squer- 
cum  still  listened,  and  promised  to 
look  to  it.  He  did  ask  what  authori- 
ty Dolly  had  given  for  the  surrender 
of  the  title-deeds.  Dolly  declared 
that  he  had  given  authority  for  the 
sale,  but  none  for  the  surrender.  His 
father,  some  time  since,  had  put  be- 
fore him,  for  his  signature,  a  letter, 
prepared  in  Mr.  Bidea while's  office, 
which  Dolly  said  that  he  had  refused 
even  to  read,  and  certainly  had  not 
signed.  Squercum  again  said  that 
he'd  look  to  it,  and  bowed  Dolly  out 
of  his  room.  "They've  got  him  to 
sign  something  when  he  was  tight," 
said  Squercum  to  himself,  knowing 
something  of  the  habits  of  his  client. 
"I  wonder  whether  his  father  did  it, 
or  old  Bidea  while,  or  Melmotte  him- 
self?" Mr.  Squercum  was  inclined 
to  think  that  Bideawhile  would  not 
have  done  it,  that  Melmotte  could 
have  had  no  opportunity,  and  that 
the  father  must  have  been  the  prac- 
titioner. "It's  not  the  trick  of  a 
pompous  old  fool  either,"  said  Mr. 
Squercum  in  his  soliloquy.  He  went 
to  work,  however,  making  himself 
detestably  odious  among  the  very 
respectable  clerks  in  Mr.  Bideawhile's 
office,  —  men  who  considered  them- 
selves to  be  altogether  superior  to 
Squercum  himself  in  professional 
standing. 

And  now  there  came  this  rumor, 
which  was  so  far  particular  in  its 
details,  that  it  inferred  the  forgery, 
of  which  it  accused  Mr.  Melmotte,  to 
his  mode  of  acquiring  the  Pickering 
property.  The  nature  of  the  forgery 
was,  of  course,  described  in  various 
ways,  as  was,  also,  the  signature 
said  to  have  been  forged.  But  there 
were  many  who  believed,  or  almost 


believed,  that  something  wrong  had 
been  done;  that  some  great  fraud 
had  been  committed :  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  it  was  ascertained 
by  some,  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
that  the  Pickering  estate  had  been 
already  mortgaged  by  Melmotte  to  its 
full  value  at  an  assurance  office. 
In  such  a  transaction  there  would  be 
nothing  dishonest;  but  as  this  place 
had  been  bought  for  the  great  man's 
own  family  use,  and  not  as  a  specula- 
tion, even  this  report  of  the  mortgage 
tended  to  injure  his  credit.  And 
then,  as  the  day  went  on,  other  tid- 
ings were  told  as  to  other  properties. 
Houses  in  the  East  End  of  London 
were  said  to  have  been  bought  and 
sold,  without  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase-money as  to  the  buying,  and 
with  receipt  of  the  purchase-money 
as  to  the  selling. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  Squer- 
cum himself  had  seen  the  letter  in 
Mr.  Bideawhile's  office  which  con- 
veyed to  the  father's  lawyer  the  son's 
sanction  for  the  surrender  of  the 
title-deeds,  and  that  that  letter,  pre- 
pared in  Mr.  Bideawhile's  office,  pur- 
ported to  have  Dolly's  signature. 
Squercum  said  but  little,  remembering 
that  his  client  was  not  always  clear 
in  the  morning  as  to  any  thing  he 
had  done  on  the  preceding  evening. 
But  the  signature,  though  it  was 
scrawled  as  Dolly  always  scrawled 
it,  was  not  like  the  scrawl  of  a 
drunken  man. 

The  letter  was  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Bideawhile's  office  with 
other  letters  and  papers,  direct  from 
old  Mr.  Longestaife.  -Such  was  the 
statement  made  at  first  to  Mr.  Squer- 
cum by  the  Bideawhile  party,  who 
at  that  moment  had  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  or  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  statement.  Then 
Squercum  saw  his  client  again,  and 
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returned  to  the  charge  .at  Bide- 
awhile's  office,  with  the  positive  assur- 
ance that  the  signature  was  a  forgery. 
Dolly,  when  questioned  by  Squercum, 
quite  admitted  his  propensity  to  be 
"  tight."  He  had  no  reticence,  no 
feeling  of  disgrace,  on  such  matters. 
But  he  had  signed  no  letter  when  he 
was  tight.  '"Never  did  such  a  thing 
in  my  life;  and  nothing  could  make 
me,"  said  Dolly.  "  I'm  never  tight 
except  at  the  club;  and  the  letter 
couldn't  have  been  there.  I'll  be 
drawn  and  quartered,  if  I  ever  signed 
it.  That's  flat."  Dolly  was  intent 
on  going  to  his  father  at  once,  on 
going  to  Melmotte  at  once,  on  going 
to  Bideawhile's  at  once,  and  making 
there  "  no  end  of  a  row ; "  but 
Squercum  stopped  him.  "  We'll  just 
ferret  this  thing  out  quietly,"  said 
Squercum,  who,  perhaps,  thought 
that  there  would  be  high  honor  in 
discovering  the  peccadilloes  of  so  great 
a  man  as  Mr.  Melmotte.  Mr.  Longe- 
staife,  the  father,  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  matter  till  the  Saturday  after 
his  last  interview  with  Melmotte 
in  the  city.  He  had  then  called 
at  Bideawhile's  office  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  had  been  shown  the 
letter.  He  declared  at  once  that  he 
had  never  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile.  He  had  begged  his  son  to 
sign  the  letter,  and  his  son  had  re- 
fused. He  did  not  at  that  moment 
distinctly  remember  what  he  had 
done  with  the  letter  unsigned.  He 
believed  he  had  left  it  with  the  other 
papers ;  but  it  was  possible  that  his 
son  might  have  taken  it  away.  He 
acknowledged  that  at  the  time  he 
had  been  both  angry  and  unhappy. 
He  didn't  think  that  he  could  have 
sent  the  letter  back  unsigned;  but 
he  was  not  sure.  He  had  more  than 
once  been  in  his  own  study  in  Bruton 
Street  since  Mr.  Melmotte  had  occu- 


pied the  house  (by  that  gentleman's 
leave),  having  left  various  papers 
there  under  his  own  lock  and  key. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  matter  of  agree- 
ment that  he  should  have  access  to 
his  own  study  when  he  let  the  house. 
He  thought  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  kept  back  the  unsigned  letter, 
and  have  kept  it  under  lock  and  key 
when  he  sent  away  the  other  papers. 
Then  reference  was  made  to  Mr. 
Longestaffe's  own  letter  to  the  law- 
yer; and  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
even  alluded  to  that  which  his  son 
had  been  asked  to  sign,  but  that  he 
had  said,  in  his  own  usually  pompous 
style,  that  Mr.  Longestaffe,  junior, 
was  still  prone  to  create  unsubstan- 
tial difficulties.  Mr.  Bideawhile  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  there  had  been 
a  want  of  caution  among  his  own 
people.  This  allusion  to  the  creation 
of  difficulties  by  Dolly,  accompanied, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been,  by 
Dolly's  letter,  doing  away  with  all 
difficulties,  should  have  attracted 
notice.  Dolly's  letter  must  have 
come  in  a  separate  envelope ;  but 
such  envelope  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  circumstance  was  not  remem- 
bered by  the  clerk.  The  clerk  who 
had  prepared  the  letter  for  Dolly's 
signature  represented  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  quite  satisfied  when  the  let- 
ter came  again  beneath  his  notice 
with  Dolly's  well-known  signature. 

Such  were  the  facts  as  far  as  they 
were  known  at  Messrs.  Slow  and 
Bideawhile's  office  (from  whom  no 
slightest  rumor  emanated),  and  as 
they  had  been  in  part  collected  by 
Squercum,  who  was  probably  less 
prudent.  The  Bideawhiles  were  still 
perfectly  sure  that  Dolly  had  signed 
the  letter,  believing  the  young  man  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  knowing  on  any 
day  what  he  had  done  on  the  day 
before. 
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Squercum  was  quite  sure  that  his 
client  had  not  signed  it;  and  it  must 
be  owned,  on  Dolly's  behalf,  that  his 
manner  on  this  occasion  was  qualified 
to-  convince.  "Yes/'  he  said  to 
Squercum :  "  it's  easy  saying  that 
I'm  lackadaisical.  But  I  know  when 
I'm  lackadaisical,  and  when  I'm  not. 
Awake  or  asleep,  drunk  or  sober,  I 
never  signed  that  letter."  And  Mr. 
Squercum  believed  him. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  the 
rumor  first  got  into  the  city  on  this 
Monday  morning.  Though  the  elder 
Longestaffe  had  first  heard  of  the 
matter  only  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
Mr.  Squercum  had  been  at  work  for 
above  a  week.  Mr.  Squercum's  little 
matter  alone  might  hardly  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  which  certainly 
was  given  on  this  day  to  Mr.  Mel- 
motte's  private  affairs ;  but  other 
facts  coming  to  light  assisted  Squer- 
cum's views.  A  great  many  shares 
of  the  South  Central  Pacific  and 
Mexican  Railway  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  market,  all  of  which  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Cohenlupe ;  and  Mr.  Cohenlupe  in 
the  city  had  been  all  to  Mr.  Mel- 
motte,  as  Lord  Alfred  had  been  at  the 
West  End.  Then  there  was  the 
mortgage  of  this  Pickering  property, 
forv  which  the  money  certainly  had 
not  been  paid;  and  there  was  the 
traffic  with  half  a  street  of  houses 
near  the  Commercial  Road,  by  which 
a  large  sum  of  money  had  come  into 
Mr.  Melmotte's  hands.  It  might,  no 
doubt,  all  be  right.  There  were  many 
who  thought  that  it  would  all  be  right. 
There  were  not  a  fjew  who  expressed 
the  most  thorough  contempt  for  these 
rumors.  But  it  was  felt  to  be  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Melmotte  was  not  in  the  city. 
This  was  the  day  of  the  dinner. 
The  lord-mayor  had  even  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  din- 


ner. What  one  of  his  brother  alder- 
men said  to  him  about  leaving  others 
in  the  lurch  might  be  quite  true  ;  but, 
as  his  lordship  remarked,  Melmotte 
was  a  commercial  man,  and,  as  these 
were  commercial  transactions,  it  be- 
hooved the  Lord-Mayor  of  London  to 
be  more  careful  than  other  men.  He 
had  always  had  his  doubts;  and  he 
would  not  go.  Others  of  the  chosen 
few  of  the  city  who  had  been  hon- 
ored with  commands  to  meet  the 
emperor  resolved  upon  absenting 
themselves,  unless  the  lord-mayor 
went.  The  affair  was  very  much  dis- 
cussed ;  and  there  were  no  less  than 
six  declared  city  defaulters.  At  the 
last  moment  a  seventh  was  taken  ill, 
and  sent  a  note  to  Miles  Grendall, 
excusing  himself,  which  was  thrust 
into  the  secretary's  hands  just  as  the 
emperor  arrived. 

But  a  reverse  worse  than  this  took 
place,  a  defalcation  more  injurious 
to  the  Melmotte  interests  generally 
even  than  that  which  was  caused 
either  by  the  prudence  or  by  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  city  magnates.  The 
House  of  Commons,  at  its  meeting, 
had  heard  the  tidings  in  an  exagge- 
rated form.  It  was  whispered  about, 
that  Melmotte  had  been  detected  in 
forging  the  deed  of  conveyance  of 
a  large  property,  and  that  he  had 
already  been  visited  by  policemen. 
By  some  it  was  believed  that  the 
great  financier  would  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  while  the  Empe- 
ror of  China  was  being  fed  at  his 
house.  In  the  third  edition  of 
"The  Evening  Pulpit"  came  out  a 
mysterious  paragraph,  which  nobody 
could  understand  but  they  who  had 
known  all  about  it  before.  "A 
rumor  is  prevalent,  that  frauds  to  an 
enormous  extent  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  gentleman  whose  name 
we  are  particularly  unwilling  to  men- 
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tion.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  indeed  remark- 
able that  they  should  have  coine  to 
light  at  the  present  moment.  We 
cannot  trust  ourselves  to  say  more 
than  this."  No  one  wishes  to  dine 
with  a  swindler.  No  one  likes  even 
to  have  dined  with  a  swindler,  espe- 
cially to  have  dined  with  him  at  a 
time  when  his  swindling  was  known 
or  suspected.  The  Emperor  of  China 
no  doubt  was  going  to  dine  with  this 
man.  The  motions  of  emperors  are 
managed  with  such  ponderous  care, 
that  it  was  held  to  be  impossible  now 
to  save  the  country  from  what  would, 
doubtless,  be  felt  to  be  a  disgrace,  if  it 
should  hereafter  turn  out  that  a 
forger  had  been  solicited  to  entertain 
the  imperial  guest  of  the  country. 
Nor  was  the  thing  as  yet  so  far  cer- 
tain as  to  justify  such  a  charge,  were 
it  possible.  But  many  men  were 
unhappy  in  their  minds.  How  would 
the  story  be  told  hereafter,  if  Mel- 
motte  should  be  allowed  to  play  out 
his  game  of  host  to  the  emperor,  and 
be  arrested  for  forgery  as  soon  as  the 
Eastern  monarch  should  have  left  his 
house  ?  How  would  the  Brother  of 
the  Sun  like  the  remembrance  of  the 
banquet  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  honor  with  his  presence?  How 
would  it  tell  in  all  the  foreign  news- 
papers, —  in  New  York,  in  Paris,  and 
Vienna, — that  this  man,  who  had  been 
cast  forth  from  the  United  States, 
from  France,  and  from  Austria,  had 
been  selected  as  the  great  and  honor- 
able type  of  British  commerce  ? 
There  were  those  in  the  House  who 
thought  that  the  absolute  consumma- 
tion of  the  disgrace  might  yet  be 
avoided,  and  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  dinner  should  be  "  post- 
poned." The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion had  a  few  words  on  the  sujbect 
with  the  prime-minister.  "  It  is  the 
merest  rumor,"  said  the  prime-minis- 


ter. "  I  have  inquired  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  me  in  thinking  that 
the  charges  can  be  substantiated." 

"  Thej^  say  that  the  story  is  believed 
in  the  city." 

"  I  should  not  feel  myself  justified 
in  acting  upon  such  a  report.  The 
prince  might,  probably,  find  it  impos- 
sible not  to  go.  Where  should  we  be, 
if  Mr.  Melmotte  to-morrow  were  able  to 
prove  the  whole  to  be  a  calumny,  and 
to  show  that  the  thing  had  been  got 
up  with  a  view  of  influencing  the 
election  at  Westminster?  The  din- 
ner must  certainly  go  on." 

"  And  you  will  go  yourself  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,"  said  the  prime- 
minister.  "  And  I  hope  that  you  will 
keep  me  in  countenance."  His  politi- 
cal antagonist  declared,  with  a  smile, 
that  at  such  a  crisis  he  would  not  de- 
sert his  honorable  friend ;  but  he 
could  not  answer  for  his  followers. 
There  was,  he  admitted,  a  strong  feel- 
ing, among  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  of  distrust  in  Melmotte. 
He  considered  it  probable,  that,  among 
his  friends  who  had  been  invited, 
there  would  be  some  who  would  be 
unwilling  to  meet  even  the  Emperor 
of  Chiiia  on  the  existing  terms. 
"They  should  remember,"  said  the 
prime-minister,  "  that  they  are  also 
to  meet  their  own  prince ;  and  that 
empty  seats  on  such  an  occasion  will 
be  a  dishonor  to  him." 

"  Just  at  present  I  can  only  an- 
swer for  myself,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  At  that  moment,  even 
the  prime-minister  was  much  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind;  but,  in  such 
emergencies,  a  prime-minister  can  only 
choose  the  least  of  two  evils.  To 
have  taken  the  emperor  to  dine  with 
a  swindler  would  be  very  bad  ;  but 
to  desert  him,  and  to  stop  the  coming 
of  the  emperor  and  all  the  princes,  on 
a  false  rumor,  would  be  worse. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE    DINNER. 

IT  does  sometimes  occur  in  life,  that 
an  unambitious  man,  who  is  in  no 
degree  given  to  enterprises,  who  would 
fain  be  safe,  is  driven  by  the  cruelty 
of  circumstances  into  a  position  in 
which  he  must  choose  a  side,  and  in 
which,  though  he  has  no  certain 
guide  as  to  which  side  he  should 
choose,  he  is  aware  that  he  will  be 
disgraced  if  he  should  take  the  wrong 
side.  This  was  felt  as  a  hardship  by 
many  who  were  quite  suddenly  forced 
to  make  up  their  mind  whether  they 
would  go  to  Melmotte's  dinner,  or 
join  themselves  to  the  faction  of  those 
who  had  determined  to  stay  away, 
although  they  had  accepted  invita- 
tions. Some  there  were  not  without 
a  suspicion  that  the  story  against 
Melmotte  had  been  got  up  simply  as 
an  electioneering  trick,  so  that  Mr. 
Alf  might  carry  the  borough  on  the 
next  day.  As  a  dodge  for  an  elec- 
tion, this  might  be  very  well;  but 
any  who  might  be  deterred  by  such  a 
mano3iivre  from  meeting  the  emperor, 
and  supporting  the  prince,  would 
surely  be  marked  men.  And  none 
of  the  wives,  when  they  were  con- 
sulted, seemed  to  care  a  straw  whether 
Melmotte  was  a  swindler  or  not. 
Would  the  emperor,  and  the  princes 
and  princesses,  be  there  ?  This  was 
the  only  question  which  concerned 
them.  They  did  not  care  whether 
Melmotte  was  arrested  at  the  dinner, 
or  after  the  dinner,  so  long  as  they, 
with  others,  could  show  their  dia- 
monds in  the  presence  of  Eastern  and 
Western  royalty.  But  yet  what  a 
fiasco  would  it  be,  if,  at  this  very  in- 
stant of  time,  the  host  should  be  ap- 
prehended for  common  forgery !  The 
great  thing  was  to  ascertain  whether 
others  were  going.  If  a  hundred  or 


more  out  of  the  two  hundred  were  to 
be  absent,  how  dreadful  would  be  the 
position  of  those  who  were  present ! 
And  how  would  the  thing  go,  if,  at 
the  last  moment,  the  emperor  should 
be  kept  away?  The  prime-minister 
had  decided  that  the  emperor  and  the 
prince  should  remain  altogether  in 
ignorance  of  the  charges  which  were 
preferred  against  the  man ;  but  of 
that,  these  doubters  were  unaware. 
There  was  but  little,  time  for  a  man 
to  go  about  town  and  pick  up  the 
truth  from  those  who  were  really  in- 
formed ;  and  questions  were  asked  in 
an  uncomfortable  and  restless  man- 
ner. "  Is  your  Grace  going  ?  "  said 
Lionel  Lupton  to  the  Duchess  of 
Stevenage,  having  left  the  House,  and 
gone  into  the  park,  between  six  and 
seven,  to  pick  up  some  hints  among 
those  who  were  known  to  have  beer 
invited.  The  duchess  was  Lord 
Alfred's  sister  ;  and  of  course  she  was 
going.  "I  usually  keep  engage- 
ments when  I  make  them,  Mr.  Lup- 
ton," said  the  duchess.  She  had 
been  assured  "by  Lord  Alfred,  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  that  every 
thing  was  as  straight  as  a  die.  Lord 
Alfred  had  not  then  even  heard  of 
the  rumor.  But,  ultimately,  both 
Lionel  Lupton  and  Beauchamp  Beau- 
clerk  attended  the  dinner.  They 
had  received  special  tickets,  as  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Melmotte  at  the  elec- 
tion, out  of  the  scanty  number  allotted 
to  that  gentleman  himself ;  and  they 
thought  themselves  bound  in  honor  to 
be  there.  But  they,  with  their  leader, 
and  one  other  influential  member  of 
the  party,  were  all  who  at  last  came 
as  the  political  friends  of  the  candi- 
date for  Westminster.  The  existing 
ministers  were  bound  to  attend  to  the 
emperor  and  the  prince  ;  but  members 
of  the  Opposition,  by  their  presence, 
would  support  the  man  and  the  poli- 
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tician,  and,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
politician,  they  were  ashamed  of  him. 
When  Melmotte  arrived  at  his  own 
door  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  matter. 
That  a  man  so  vexed  with  affairs  of 
money,  so  laden  with  cares,  encom- 
passed by  such  dangers,  should  be 
free  from  suspicion  and  fear,  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine.  That  such  bur- 
dens should  be  borne  at  all  is  a 
wonder  to  those  whose  shoulders  have 
never  been  broadened  for  such  work, 
as  is  the  strength  of  the  blacksmith's 
arm  to  men  who  have  never  wielded 
a  hammer.  Surely  his  whole  life 
must  have  been  a  life  of  terrors.  But 
of  any  special  peril  to  which  he  was 
at  that  moment  subject,  or  of  any 
embarrassment  which  might  effect  the 
work  of  the  evening,  he  knew  noth- 
ing. He  placed  his  wife  in  the  draw- 
ing-room and  himself  in  the  hall,  and 
arranged  his  immediate  satellites 
around  him  (among  whom  were  in- 
cluded the  two  Grendalls,  young  Nid- 
derdale,  and  Mr.  Cohenlupe)  with  a 
feeling  of  gratified  glory.  Nidder- 
dale,  down  at  the  House,  had  heard 
the  rumor,  but  had  determined  that 
he  would  not,  as  yet,  fly  from  his 
colors.  Cohenlupe  had  also  come  up 
from  the  House,  where  no  one  had 
spoken  to  him.  Though  grievously 
frightened  during  the  last  fortnight, 
he  had  not  dared  to  be  on  the  wing 
as  yet.  And,  indeed,  to  what  clime 
could  such  a  bird  as  he  fly  in  safety  ? 
He  had  not  only  heard,  but  also  knew 
very  much,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  feast.  Since  they  had  been 
in  the  hall,  Miles  had  spoken  dread- 
ful words  to  his  father.  "You've 
heard  about  it,  haven't  you  ?  "  whis- 
pered Miles.  Lord  Alfred,  remem- 
bering his  sister's  question,  became 
almost  pale,  but  declared  that  he  had 
heard  nothing.  "  They're  saying  all 


manner  of  things  in  the  city.  —  for- 
gery, and  Heaven  knows  what.  The 
lord-mayor  is  not  coming."  Lord 
Alfred  made  no  reply.  It  was  the 
philosophy  of  his  life  that  misfortunes, 
when  they  came,  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  themselves.  But  he  was  un- 
happy. 

The  grand  arrivals  were  fairly 
punctual,  and  the  very  grand  people 
all  came.  The  unfortunate  emperor, 
—  we  must  consider  a  man  to  be  un- 
fortunate who  is  compelled  to  go 
through  such  work  as  this,  —  with 
impassible  and  awful  dignity,  was 
marshalled  into  the  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  whence  he  and  other 
royalties  were  to  be  marshalled  back 
into  the  banqueting-hall.  Melmotte, 
bowing  to  the  ground,  walked  back- 
wards before  him,  and  was  probably 
taken  by  the  emperor  for  some  court 
master  of  the  ceremonies  especially 
selected  to  walk  backwards  on  this 
occasion.  The  princes  had  all  sha- 
ken hands  with  their  host,  and  the 
princesses  had  bowed  graciously. 
Nothing  of  the  rumor  had  as  yet 
been  whispered  in  royal  palaces.  Be- 
sides royalty,  the  company  allowed 
to  enter  the  room  down  stairs  was 
very  select.  The  prime-minister,  one 
archbishop,  two  duchesses,  and  an  ex- 
governor  of  India  with  whose  features 
the  emperor  was  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiarly familiar,  were  alone  there. 
The  remainder  of  the  company,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lord  Alfred, 
were  received  in  the  drawing-room 
above.  Every  thing  was  going  on 
well;  and  they  who  had  come,  and  had 
thought  of  not  coming,  were  proud  of 
their  wisdom. 

But,  when  the  company  were  seated 
at  dinner,  the  deficiencies  were  visible 
enough,  and  were  unfortunate.  Who 
does  not  know  the  effect  made  by  the 
absence  of  one  or  two  from  a  table 
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intended  for  ten  or  twelve?  How- 
grievous  are  the  empty  places  !  How 
destructive  of  the  outward  harmony 
and  grace  which  the  hostess  has  en- 
deavored to  preserve,  are  these  inter- 
stices !  How  the  lady,  in  her  wrath, 
declares  to  herself  that  those  guilty 
ones  shall  never  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  filling  a  seat  at  her  table ! 
Some  twenty,  most  of  whom  had  been 
asked  to  bring  their  wives,  had  slunk 
from  their  engagements ;  and  the 
empty  spaces  were  sufficient  to  de- 
clare a  united  purpose.  A  week  since, 
it  had  been  understood  that  admis- 
sion for  the  evening  could  not  be  had 
for  love  or  money,  and  that  a  seat  at 
the  dinner-table  was  as  a  seat  at  some 
banquet  of  the  gods.  Now  it  looked 
as  though  the  room  were  but  half 
filled.  There  were  six  absences  from 
the  city.  Another  six  of  Mr.  Mel- 
motte's  own  political  party  were 
away.  The  archbishops  and  the 
bishop  were  there,  because  bishops 
never  hear  worldly  tidings  till  after 
other  people  ;  but  that  very  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  for  whom  so  much 
pressure  had  been  made  did  not  come. 
Two  or  three  peers  were  absent ;  and 
so,  also,  was  that  editor  who  had  been 
chosen  to  fill  Mr.  Alf's  place.  One 
poet,  two  painters,  and  a  philosopher 
had  received  timely  notice  at  their 
clubs,  and  had  gone  home.  The 
three  independent  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  once  agreed  in 
their  polic3r,  and  would  not  lend  the 
encouragement  of  their  presence  to 
a  man  suspected  of  forgery.  Nearly 
forty  places  were  vacant  when  the 
business  of  the  dinner  commenced. 

Melmotte  had  insisted  that  Lord 
Alfred  should  sit  next  to  himself  at 
the  big  table,  and  having  had  the  ob- 
jectionable bar  removed,  and  his  own 
chair  shoved  one  step  nearer  to  the 
centre,  had  carried  his  point.  With  the 


anxiety  natural  to  such  an  occasion, 
he  glanced  repeatedly  round  the  hall, 
and  of  course  became  aware  that 
many  were  absent.  "  How  is  it  that 
there  are  so  many  places  empty?" 
he  said  to  his  faithful  Achates. 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Achates,  shak- 
ing his  head,  steadfastly  refusing  to 
look  round  upon  the  hall. 

Melmotte  waited  a  while,  then 
looked  round  again,  and  asked  the 
question  in  another  shape  :  "  Hasn't 
there  been  some  mistake  about  the 
numbers  ?  There's  room  for  ever  so 
many  more  ! " 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Lord  Alfred, 
who  was  unhappy  in  his  mind,  and 
repenting  himself  that  he  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  Melmotte. 

"What  the  deuse  do  you  mean?" 
whispered  Melmotte.  "You've  been 
at  it  from  the  beginning,  and  ought 
to  know.  When  I  wanted  to  ask 
Brehgert,  you  swore  that  you  couldn't 
squeeze  a  place," 

"Can't  say  any  thing  about  it," 
said  Lord  Alfred  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  plate. 

"I'll  be  d if  I  don't  find  out," 

said  Melmotte.  "  There's  either  some 
horrible  blunder,  or  else  there's  been 
imposition.  I  don't  see  quite  clearly. 
Where's  Sir  Gregory  Gribe?" 

"  Hasn't  come,  I  suppose." 

"And  where's  the  lord-mayor?" 
Melmotte,  in  spite  of  royalty,  was 
now  sitting  with  his  face  turned 
round  upon  the  hall.  "I  know  all 
their  place?,  and  I  know  where  th<-y 
were  put..  Have  you  seen  the  lord- 
mayor?" 

"No:  I  haven't  seen  him  at  all." 

"But  he  was  to  come.  What's 
the  meaning  of  it,  Alfred:"' 

"Don't  know  any  thing  about  it." 
He  shook  his  head,  but  would  not, 
for  even  a  moment,  look  round  upon 
the  room. 
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"  And  where's  Mr.  Killegrew,  and 
Sir  David  Boss  ?  "  Mr.  Killegrew 
and  Sir  David  were  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  and  destined  for 
important  offices  in  the  Conservative 
party.  "There  are  ever  so  many 
people  not  here.  Why,  there's  not 
above  half  of  them  down  the  room  ! 
What's  up,  Alfred  ?  I  must  know." 

"  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing.  I 
could  not  make  them  come."  Lord 
Alfred's  answers  were  made  not  only 
with  a  surly  voice,  but  also  with  a 
surly  heart.  He  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  failure,  and  alive,  also,  to  the  feel- 
ing that  the  failure  would  partly  be 
attached  to  himself.  At  the  present 
moment,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  ob- 
servation ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Melmotte,  by  the  frequency  and  im- 
petuosity of  his  questions,  was  draw- 
ing special  attention  to  him.  "  If 
you  go  on  making  a  row,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  go  away."  Melmotte  looked 
at  him  with  all  his  eyes.  "Just  sit 
quiet,  and  let  the  thing  go  on.  You'll 
know  all  about  it  soon  enough." 
This  was  hardly  the  way  to  give  Mr. 
Melmotte  peace  of  mind.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  did  sit  quiet.  Then  he 
got  up,  and  moved  down  the  hall,  be- 
hind the  guests. 

In  the  mean  time,  imperial  majes- 
ty and  royalties  of  various  denomi- 
nations ate  their  dinner  without, 
probably,  observing  those  Banquo's 
seats.  As  the  emperor  talked  Man- 
choo  only,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
present  who  could  even  interpret 
Manchoo  into  English,  —  the  impe- 
rial interpreter  condescending  only 
to  interpret  Manchoo  into  ordinary 
Chinese,  which  had  to  be  re-inter- 
preted,—  it  was  not  within  his  impe- 
rial Majesty's  power  to  have  much 
conversation  with  his  neighbors. 
And  as  his  neighbors  on  each  side  of 
him  were  all  cousins  and  husbands, 


and  brothers  and  wives,  who  saw  each 
constantly  under,  let  us  presume, 
more  comfortable  circumstances,  they 
had  not  very  much  to  say  to  each 
other.  Like  most  of  us,  they  had 
their  duties  to  do,  and,  like  most  of 
us,  probably  found  their  duties  irk- 
some. The  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins  were  used  to  it ;  but  that 
awful  emperor,  solid,  solemn,  and 
silent,  must,  if  the  spirit  of  an 
Eastern  emperor  be  at  all  like  that  of 
a  Western  man,  have  had  a  weary 
time  of  it.  He  sat  there  for  more 
than  two  hours,  awful,  solid,  solemn, 
and  silent,  not  eating  very  much 
(for  this  was  not  his  manner  of  eat- 
ing), nor  drinking  very  much  (for 
this  was  not  his  manner  of  drinking), 
but  wondering,  no  doubt,  within  his 
own  awful  bosom,  at  the  changes 
which  were  coming,  when  an  Emperor 
of  China  was  forced  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances to  sit  and  hear  this  buzz 
of  voices,  and  this  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks.  "  And  this,"  he  must 
have  said  to  himself,  "  is  what  they 
call  royalty  in  the  West !  If  a  prince 
of  our  own  was  forced,  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  to  go  among  some  far- 
distant  outlandish  people,  and  there  to 
be  poked  in  the  ribs,  and  slapped  on 
the  back  all  round,  the  change  to  him 
could  hardly  be  so  great." 

"Where's  Sir  Gregory?"  said 
Melmotte  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  bend- 
ing over  the  chair  of  a  city  friend. 
It  was  old  Todd,  the  senior  partner 
of  Todd,  Brehgert,  and  Goldsheiner. 
Mr.  Todd  was  a  very  wealthy  man, 
and  had  a  considerable  following  in 
the  city. 

"Ain't  he  here?"  said  Todd, 
knowing  very  well  who  had  come 
from  the  city,  and  who  had  declined. 

"No.  And  the  lord  mayor's  not 
come,  nor  Postlethwaite,  nor  Bunter. 
What's  the  meaning  of  it?  " 
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Todd  looked  first  at  one  neighbor, 
and  then  at  another,  before  he  an- 
swered. "  I'm  here,  that's  all  I  can 
say,  Mr.  Melmotte ;  and  I've  had  a 
very  good  dinner.  They  who  haven't 
come  have  lost  a  very  good  dinner." 

There  was  a  weight  upon  Mel- 
motte's  mind  of  which  he  could  not 
rid  himself.  He  knew  from  the  old 
man's  manner,  and  he  knew  also  from 
Lord  Alfred's  manner,  that  there  was 
something  which  each  of  them  could 
tell  him,  if  he  would.  But  he  was 
unable  to  make  the  men  open  their 
mouths.  And  yet  it  might  be  so  im- 
portant to  him  that  he  should  know  ! 
"It's  very  odd,"  he  said,  "that  gen- 
tlemen should  promise  to  come,  and 
then  stay  away.  There  were  hundreds 
anxious  to  be  present  whom  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  welcome,  if  I  had 
known  that  there  would  be  room.  I 
think  it  is  very  odd." 

"  It  is  odd,"  said  Mr.  Todd,  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  plate  before 
him. 

Melmotte  had  lately  seen  much  of 
Beauchamp  Beauclerk  in  reference  to 
the  coming  election.  Passing  back  up 
the  table,  he  found  the  gentleman  with 
a  vacant  seat  on  one  side  of  him. 
There  were  many  vacant  seats  in  this 
part  of  the  room,  as  the  places  for  the 
conservative  gentlemen  had  been  set 
apart  together.  There  Mr.  Melmotte 
seated  himself  for  a  minute,  thinking 
that  he  might  get  the  truth  from  his 
new  ally.  Prudence  should  have 
kept  him  silent.  Let  the  cause  of 
these  desertions  have  been  what  it 
might,  it  ought  to  have  been  clear  to 
him  that  he  could  apply  no  remedy 
to  it  now.  But  he  was  bewildered 
and  dismayed;  and  his  mind  within 
him  was  changing  at  every  moment. 
He  was  now  striving  to  trust  to  his 
arrogance,  and  declaring  that  nothing 
should  cow  him.  And  then,  again,  he 
13 


was  so  cowed,  that  he  was  ready  to 
creep  to  any  one  for  assistance.  Per- 
sonally, Mr.  Beauclerk  had  disliked 
the  man  greatly.  Among  the  vulgar, 
loud  upstarts  whom  he  had  known, 
Melmotte  was  the  vulgarest,  the 
loudest,  and  the  most  arrogant.  But 
he  had  taken  the  business  of  Mel- 
motte's  election  in  hand,  and  consid- 
ered himself  bound  to  stand  by 
Melmotte  till  that  was  over ;  and  he 
was  now  the  guest  of  the  man  in  his 
own  house,  and  was  -therefore  con- 
strained to  courtesy.  His  wife  was 
sitting  by  him ;  and  he  at  once  intro- 
duced her  to  Mr.  Melmotte.  "  You 
have  a  wonderful  assemblage  here, 
Mr.  Melmotte,"  said  the  lady,  looking 
up  at  the  royal  table. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  yes.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  has  been  pleased  to  inti- 
mate that  he  has  been  much  grati- 
fied." Had  the  emperor  in  truth 
said  so,  no  one  who  looked  at  him 
could  have  believed  his  imperial 
word.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  why  those  other  gentlemen 
are  not  here  ?  It  looks  very  odd ; 
does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  you  mean  Killegrew." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Killegrew  and  Sir 
David  Boss,  and  the  whole  lot.  I 
made  a  particular  point  of  their  com- 
ing. I  said  I  wouldn't  have  the 
dinner  at  all,  unless  they  were  to  be 
asked.  They  were  going  to  make  it 
a  government  thing ;  but  I  said  no. 
I  insisted  on  the  leaders  of  our  own 
party;  and  now  they're  not  here.  I 
know  the  cards  were  sent ;  and,  by 
George  !  I  have  their  answers,  saying 
they'd  come." 

"I  suppose  some  of  them  are  en- 
gaged," said  Mr.  Beauchamp. 

"Engaged  !  What  business  has  a 
man  to  accept  one  engagement,  and 
then  take  another  ?  And,  if  so,  why 
shouldn't  he  write,  and  make  his 
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excuses?    No,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  that 
won't  go  down. " 

"I'm  here,  at  any  rate,"  said  Beau- 
champ,  making  the  very  answer  that 
had  occurred  to  Mr.  Todd. 

"  Oh,  yes !  you're  here  !  You're  all 
right.  But  what  is  it,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  ?  There's  something  up,  and 
you_  must  have  heard."  And  so  it 
was  clear  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  that  the 
man  knew  nothing  about  it  himself. 
If  there  was  any  thing  wrong.  Mel- 
motte  was  not  aware  that  the  wrong 
had  been  discovered.  "Is  it  any 
thing  about  the  election  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  One  never  can  tell  what  is  actuat- 
ing people,"  said  Mr.  Beauchamp. 

"  If  you  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me." 

"  I  know  nothing,  except  that  the 
ballot  will  be  taken  to-morrow.  You 
and  I  have  got  nothing  more  to  do 
in  the  matter,  except  to  wait  the 
result." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it's  all  right,'7 
said  Melinotte,  rising,  and  going  back 
to  his  seat.  But  he  knew  that  things 
were  not  all  right.  Had  his  political 
friends  only  been  absent,  he  might 
have  attributed  their  absence  to  some 
political  cause,  which  would  not  have 
touched  him  deeply.  But  the  treach- 
ery of  the  lord-mayor,  and  of  Sir 
Gregory  Gribe  was  a  blow.  For 
another  hour  after  he  had  returned  to 
his  place,  the  emperor  sat  solemn  in 
his  chair ;  and  then,  at  some  signal 
given  by  some  one,  he  was  with- 
drawn. The  ladies  had  already  left 
the  room  about  half  an  hour.  Ac- 
cording to  the  programme  arranged 
for  the  evening,  the  royal  guests  were 
to  return  to  the  smaller  room  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  were  then  to  be 
paraded  up  stairs  before  the  multitude, 
who  would  by  that  time  have  arrived, 
and  to  remain  there  long  enough  to 
justify  the  invited  ones  in  saying 


that  they  had  spent  the  evening  with 
the  emperor  and  the  princes  and  the 
princesses.  The  plan  was  carried  out 
perfectly.  At  half-past  ten  the  em- 
peror was  made  to  walk  up  stairs,  and 
for  half  an  hour  sat,  awful  and  com- 
posed, in  an  arm-chair  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  How  one  would 
wish  to  see  the  inside  of  the  mind -of 
the  emperor  as  it  worked  on  that 
occasion ! 

Melmotte,  when  his  guests  ascend- 
ed his  stairs,  went  back  into  the 
banqueting-room,  and  through  to  the 
hall,  and  wandered  about  till  he  found 
Miles  Grendall.  "  Miles,"  he  said, 
"  tell  me  what  the  row  is." 

"  How  row  ?  "  asked  Miles. 

"  There's  something  wrong,  and 
you  know  all  about  it.  Why  didn't 
the  people  come  ?  "  Miles,  looking 
guilty,  did  not  even  attempt  to  deny 
his  knowledge.  "  Come,  what  is  it? 
We  might  as  well  know  all  about  it 
at  once."  Miles  looked  down  on  the 
ground,  and  grunted  something. 
"  Is  it  about  the  election  ?  " 

"No,  it's  not  that,"  said  Miles. 

"Then  what  is  it?" 

"They  got  hold  of  something  to- 
day in  the  city  —  about  Pickering." 

"  They  did,  did  they  ?  And  what 
were  they  saying  about  Pickering? 
Come,  you  might  as  well  out  with  it. 
You  don't  suppose  that  I  care  what 
lies  they  tell." 

"  They  say  there's  been  something- 
—  forged.  Title-deeds,  I  think  they 
say." 

"  Title-deeds  !  That  I  have  forged 
title-deeds.  Well,  that's  beginning 
well.  And  his  lordship  has  staid 
away  from  my  house  after  accepting 
my  invitation,  because  he  has  heard 
that  story!  All  right,  Miles,  that 
will  do."  And  the  great  financier 
went  up  stairs  into  his  own  drawing- 
room. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 
MISS  LONGESTAFFE'S  LOVER. 

A  FEW  days  before  that  period  in 
our  story  which  we  have  now  reached, 
Miss  Longestaffe  was  seated  in  Lady 
Monogram's  back  drawing-room,  dis- 
cussing the  terms  on  which  the  two 
tickets  for  Madame  Melmotte's  grand 
reception  had  been  transferred  to 
Lady  Monogram  (the  place  on  the 
cards  for  the  names  of  the  friends 
whom  Madame  Melmotte  had  the 
honor  of  inviting  to  meet  the  emperor 
and  the  princes,  having  been  left 
blank),  and  the  terms  also  on  which 
Miss  Longestaffe  had  been  asked  to 
spend  two  or  three  days  with  her 
dear  friend,  Lady  Monogram.  Each 
lady  was  disposed  to  get  as  much,  and 
to  give  as  little,  as  possible ;  in  which 
desire  the  ladies  carried  out  the 
ordinary  practice  of  all  parties  to  a 
bargain.  It  had,  of  course,  been 
settled  that  Lady  Monogram  was  to 
have  the  two  tickets  for  herself  and 
her  husband,  such  tickets  at  that 
moment  standing  very  high  in  the 
market.  In  payment  for  these  valua- 
ble considerations,  Lady  Monogram 
was  to  undertake  to  chaperon  Miss 
Longestaffe  at  the  entertainment,  to 
take  Miss  Longestaffe  as  a  visitor  for 
three  days,  and  to  have  one  party  at 
her  own  house  during  the  time,  so  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  Miss  Longe- 
staffe had  other  friends  in  London 
besides  the  Melraottes  on  whom  to 
depend  for  her  London  gayeties.  At 
this  moment  Miss  Longestaffe  felt 
herself  justified  in  treating  the 
matter  as  though  she  were  hardly 
receiving  a  fair  equivalent.  The 
Melmotte  tickets  were  certainly  rul- 
ing very  high.  They  had  just  cul- 
minated. They  fell  a  little  soon 
afterwards,  and  at  ten,  P.M.,  on  the 
night  of  the  entertainment,  were 


hardly  worth  any  thing.  At  the 
moment  which  we  have  now  in  hand 
there  was  a  rush  for  them.  Lady 
Monogram  had  already  secured  the 
tickets.  They  were  in  her  desk. 
But,  as  will  sometimes  be  the  case  in 
a  bargain,  the  seller  was  complaining, 
that,  as  she  had  parted  with  her  goods 
too  cheap,  some  makeweight  should 
be  added  to  the  stipulated  price. 

"  As  for  that,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Longestaffe,  who,  since  the  rise  in 
Melmotte  stock  generally,  had  en- 
deavored to  resume  something  of  her 
old  manners,  "  I  don't  see  what  you 
mean  at  all.  You  meet  Lady  Julia 
Goldsheiner  everywhere;  and  her 
father-in-law  is  Mr.  Brehgert's  junior 
partner." 

"Lady  Julia  is  Lady  Julia,  my 
dear  ;  and  }roung  Mr.  Goldsheiner 
has,  in  some  sort  of  way,  got  himself 
in.  He  hunts ;  and  Damask  says 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  shots  at 
Hurliixgham.  I  never  met  old  Mr. 
Goldsheiner  anywhere." 

"  I  have." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  !  Mr.  Mel- 
motte, of  course,  entertains  all  the 
city  people.  I  don't  think  Sir  Damask 
would  like  me  to  ask  Mr.  Brehgert 
to  dine  here."  Lady  Monogram 
managed  every  thing  herself  with 
reference  to  her  own  parties,  invited 
all  her  own  guests,  and  never  troubled 
Sir  Damask,  who,  again,  on  his  side, 
had  his  own  set  of  friends;  but  she 
was  very  clever  in  the  use  which  she 
made  of  her  husband.  There  were 
some  aspirants  who  really  were 
taught  to  think  that  Sir  Damask  was 
very  particular  as  to  the  guests 
whom  he  welcomed  to  his  own  house. 

"  May  I  speak  to  Sir  Damask  about 
it?"  asked  Miss  Longestaffe,  who  was 
very  urgent  on  the  occasion. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  really  don't 
think  you  ought  to  do  that.  There 
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are  little  things  which  ^a  man  and  his 
wife  must  manage  together  without 
interference." 

"  Nobody  can  ever  say  that  I  inter- 
fered in  any  family.  But  really, 
Julia,  when  you  tell  me  that  Sir 
Damask  cannot  receive  Mr.  Brehgert, 
it  does  sound  odd.  As  for  city  peo- 
ple, you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
that  kind  of  thing  is  all  over  now. 
City  people  are  just  as  good  as  West 
End  people." 

"  A  great  deal  better,  I  dare  say. 
I'm  not  arguing  about  that.  I  don't 
make  the  lines ;  but  there  they  are ; 
and  one  gets  to  know,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
what  they  are.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
bit  better  than  my  neighbors.  I  like  to 
see  people  come  here  whom  other  peo- 
ple who  come  here  will  like  to  meet. 
I'm  big  enough  to  hold  my  own ;  and 
so  is  Sir  Damask :  but  we  ain't  big 
enough  to  introduce  new-comers.  I 
don't  suppose  there's  anybody  in  Lon- 
don understands  it  better  than  you  do, 
Georgiana ;  and  therefore  it's  absurd 
my  pretending  to  teach  you.  I  go 
pretty  well  everywhere,  as  you  are 
aware ;  and  I  shouldn't  know  Mr. 
Brehgert  if  I  were  to  see  him." 

"You'll  meet  him  at  the  Mel- 
mottes',  and,  in  spite  of  all  you  said 
once,  you're  glad  enough  to  go 
there." 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear.  I  don't 
think  that  you  are  just  the  person  to 
throw  that  in  my  teeth ;  but  never 
mind  that.  There's  the  butcher 
round  the  corner  in  Bond  Street,  or 
the  man  who  comes  to  do  my  hair. 
I  don't  at  all  think  of  asking  them  to 
my  house.  But  if  they  were  suddenly 
to  turn  out  wonderful  men,  and  go 
everywhere,  no  doubt  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  them  here.  That's  the  way 
we  live ;  and  you  are  as  well  used  to 
it  as  I  am.  Mr.  Brehgert,  at  present, 
to  me  is  like  the  butcher  round  the 


corner."  Lady  Monogram  had  the 
tickets  safe  under  lock  and  key,  or  I 
think  she  would  hardly  have  saifl 
this. 

"  He  is  not  a  bit  like  a  butcher !  " 
said  Miss  Longestaffe,  blazing  up  in 
real  wrath. 

"  I  did  not  say  that  he  was." 

"  Yes,  you  did  ;  and  it  was  the  un- 
kindest  thing  you  could  possibly  say. 
It  was  meant  to  be  unkind.  It  was 
monstrous.  How  would  you  like  it, 
if  I  said  that  Sir  Damask  was  like  a 
hair-dresser  ?  " 

"  You  can  say  so,  if  you  please.  Sir 
Damask  drives  four-in-hand,  rides  as 
though  he  meant  to  break  his  neck 
every  winter,  is  one  of  the  best  shots 
going,  and  is  supposed  to  understand 
a  yacht  as  well  as  any  other  gentle- 
man out.  And  I'm  rather  afraid,  that, 
before  he  was  married,  he  used  to  box 
with  all  the  prize-fighters,  and  to  be 
a  little  too  free  behind  the  scenes.  If 
that  makes  a  man  like  a  hair-dresser, 
well,  there  he  is." 

"  How  proud  you  are  of  his  vices  ! " 

"  He's  very  good  natured,  my  dear ; 
and,  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  me, 
I  don't  interfere  with  him.  I  hope 
you'll  do  as  well.  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Brehgert  is  good  natured." 

"He's  an  excellent  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  is  making  a  very  large  for- 
tune." 

."  And  has  five  or  six  grown-up 
children,  who,  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
comfort." 

"  If  I  don't  mind  them,  why  need 
you  ?  You  have  none  at  all,  and  you 
find  it  lonely  enough." 

"Not  at  all  lonely.  I  have  every 
thing  that  I  desire.  How  hard  you 
are  trying  to  be  ill  natured,  Geor- 
giana ! " 

"  Why  did  you  say  that  he  was  a 
—  butcher  ?  " 

"  I  said   nothing  of  the  kind.     I 
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didn't  even  say  that  he  was  like  a 
butcher.  What  I  did  say  was  this, 
that  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  risk  my 
own  reputation  on  the  appearance  of 
new  people  at  my  table.  Of  course, 
I  go  in  for  what  you  call  fashion. 
Some  people  can  dare  to  ask  anybody 
they  meet  in  the  streets.  I  can't. 
I've  my  own  line,  and  I  mean  to  fol- 
low it.  It's  hard  work,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  and  it  would  be  harder  still,  if  I 
wasn't  particular.  If  you  like  Mr. 
Brehgert  to  come  here  on  Tuesday 
evening,  when  the  rooms  will  be  full, 
you  can  ask  him;  but,  as  for  having 
him  to  dinner,  I  —  won't  —  do  —  it." 
So  the  matter  was  at  last  settled. 
Miss  Longestaffe  did  ask  Mr.  Breh- 
gert for  the  Tuesday  evening;  and 
the  two  ladies  were  again  friends. 

Perhaps  Lady  Monogram,  when 
she  illustrated  her  position  by  an 
allusion  to  a  butcher  and  a  hair- 
dresser, had  been  unaware  that  Mr. 
Brehgert  had  some  resemblance  to 
the  form  which  men  in  that  trade  are 
supposed  to  bear.  Let  us,  at  least, 
hope  that  she  was  so.  He  was  a  fat, 
greasy  man,  good-looking  in  a  certain 
degree,  about  fifty,  with  hair  dyed 
black,  and  beard  and  mustache  dyed 
a  dark  purple  color.  The  charm  of 
his  face  consisted  in  a  pair  of  very 
bright  black  eyes,  which  were,  how- 
ever, set  too  near  together  in  his  face 
for  the  general  delight  of  Christians. 
He  was  stout ;  fat  all  over,  rather 
than  corpulent,  and  had  that  look  of 
command  in  his  face  which  has  be- 
come common  to  master-butchers, 
probably  by  long  intercourse  with 
sheep  and  oxen.  But  Mr.  Brehgert 
was  considered  to  be  a  very  good  man 
of  business,  and  was  now  regarded 
as  being,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  leading  member  of  the  great 
financial  firm  of  which  he  was  the 
second  partner.  Mr.  Todd's  day  was 


nearly  done.  He  walked  about  con- 
stantly between"  Lombard  Street,  the 
exchange,  and  the  bank,  and  talked 
much  to  merchants.  He  had  an  opin- 
ion, too,  of  his  own  on  particular  cases ; 
but  the  business  had  almost  got  be- 
yond him,  and  Mr.  Brehgert  was  now 
supposed  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  firm.  He  was  a  widower,  living 
in  a  luxurious  villa  at  Fulham,  with  a 
family,  not  indeed  grown  up,  as  Lady 
Monogram  had  ill-naturedly  said,  but 
which  would  be  grown  up  before  long, 
varying  from  an  eldest  son  of  eigh- 
teen, who  had  just  been  placed  at  a 
desk  in  the  office,  to  the  youngest 
girl  of  twelve,  who  was  at  school  at 
Brighton.  He  was  a  man  who  al- 
ways asked  for  what  he  wanted ;  and, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
wanted  a  second  wife,  had  asked  Miss 
Georgiana  Longestaffe  to  fill  that 
situation.  He  had  met  her  at  the 
Melmotte's,  had  entertained  her,  with 
Madame  Melmotte  and  Marie,  at 
Beaudesert,  as  he  called  his  villa,  had 
then  proposed  in  the  square,  and,  two 
days  after,  had  received  an  assenting 
answer  in  Bruton  Street. 

Poor  Miss  Longestaffe !  Although 
she  had  acknowledged  the  fact  to 
Lady  Monogram  in  her  desire  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  herself 
into  society  as  a  married  woman,  she 
had  not  as  yet  found  courage  to  tell 
her  family.  The  man  was  absolutely 
a  Jew;  not  a  Jew  that  had  been,  as 
to  whom  there  might  possibly  be  a 
doubt  whether  he,  or  his  father,  or  his 
grandfather,  had  been  the  last  Jew 
of  the  family,  but  a  Jew  that  was. 
So  was  Goldsheiner  a  Jew,  whom 
Lady  Julia  Start  had  married ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  had  been  one  a  very  short 
time  before  he  ran  away  with  that 
lady.  She  counted  up  ever  so  many 
instances  on  her  fingers  of  "  decent 
people"  who  had  married  Jews  or 
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Jewesses.  Lord  Frederic  Framling- 
hame  had  married  a  girl  of  the  Ber- 
renhoffers;  and  Mr.  Hart  had  married 
a  Miss  Chute.  She  did  not  know  much 
of  Miss  Chute,  but  was  certain  that 
she  was  a  Christian.  Lord  Frederic's 
wife  and  Lady  Julia  Goldsheiner 
were  seen  everywhere.  Though  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  explain  the 
matter  even  to  herself,  she  was  sure 
that  there  was  at  present  a  general 
heaving-up  of  society  on  this  matter, 
and  a  change  in  progress,  which  would 
soon  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  anybody  was  Jew,  or  Chris- 
tian. For  herself,  she  regarded  the 
matter  not  at  all,  except  as  far  as  it 
might  be  regarded  by  the  world  in 
which  she  wished  to  live.  She  was 
herself  above  all  personal  prejudices 
of  that  kind.  Jew,  Turk,  or  infidel 
was  nothing  to  her.  She  had  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware  that 
her  happiness  did  not  lie  in  that 
direction,  and  could  not  depend  in 
the  least  on  the  religion  of  her  hus- 
band. Of  course,  she  would  go  to 
church  herself.  She  always  went  to 
church.  It  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  As  to  her  husband,  though 
she  did  not  suppose  that  she  could 
ever  get  him  to  church,  —  nor,  per- 
haps, would  it  be  desirable, — she 
thought  that  she  might  induce  him 
to  go  nowhere,  so  that  she  might  be 
able  to  pass  him  off  as  a  Christian. 
She  knew  that  such  was  the  Chris- 
tianity of  young  Goldsheiner,  of 
which  the  Starts  were  now  boasting. 

Had  she  been  alone  in  the  world, 
she  thought  that  she  could  have 
looked  forward  to  her  destiny  with 
complacency;  but  she  was  afraid  of 
her  father  and  mother.  Lady  Pomona 
was  distressingly  old-fashioned,  and 
had  so  often  spoken  with  horror  even 
of  the  approach  of  a  Jew,  and  had 
been  so  loud  in  denouncing  the 


iniquity  of  Christians  who  allowed 
such  people  into  their  houses!  Unfor- 
tunately, too,  Georgian  a,  in  her  earlier 
days,  had  re-echoed  all  her  mother's 
sentiments.  And  then  her  father  — 
if  he  had  ever  earned  for  himself  the 
right  to  be  called  a  Conservative 
politician  by  holding  a  real  opinion 
of  his  own,  it  had  been  on  that 
matter  of  admitting  the  Jews  into 
parliament.  When  that  had  been 
done,  he  was  certain  that  the  glory 
of  England  was  sunk  forever.  And 
since  that  time,  whenever  creditors 
were  more  than  ordinarily  importu- 
nate, when  Slow  and  Bideawhile 
could  do  nothing  for  him,  he  would 
refer  to  that  fatal  measure  as  though 
it  was  the  cause  of  every  embarrass- 
ment which  had  harassed  him.  How 
could  she  tell  parents  such  as  these 
that  she  was  engaged  to  marry  a  man 
who  at  the  present  moment  went  to 
synagogue  on  a  Saturday,  and  carried 
out  every  other  filthy  abomination 
common  to  the  despised  people  ? 

That  Mr.  Brehgert  was  a  fat, 
greasy  man  of  fifty,  conspicuous  for 
hair-dye,  was  in  itself  distressing ; 
but  this  minor  distress  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  greater.  Miss  Longestaffe 
was  a  girl  possessing  considerable 
discrimination,  and  was  able  to  weigh 
her  own  possessions  in  just  scales. 
She  had  begun  life  with  very  high 
aspirations,  believing  in  her  own 
beauty,  in  her  mother's  fashion,  and 
her  father's  fortune.  She  had  now 
been  ten  years  at  the  work,  and  was 
aware  that  she  had  always  flown  a 
little  too  high  for  her  mark  at  the 
time.  At  nineteen,  and  twenty,  and 
twenty-one,  she  had  thought  that  all 
the  world  was  before  her.  With  her 
commanding  figure,  regular  long  fea- 
tures, and  bright  complexion,  she  had 
regarded  herself  as  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  day,  and  had  considered 
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herself  entitled  to  demand  wealth 
and  a  coronet.  At  twenty-two, 
twenty-three,  and  twenty-four,  any 
young  peer,  or  peer's  eldest  son,  with 
a  house  in  town  and  in  the  country, 
might  have  sufficed.  Twenty-five  and 
six  had  been  the  years  for  baronets 
arid  squires ;  and  even  a  leading 
fashionable  lawyer  or  two  had  been 
marked  by  her  as  sufficient  since  that 
time.  But  now  she  was  aware  that 
hitherto  she  had  always  fixed  her 
price  a  little  too  high.  On  three 
things  she  was  still  determined,  —  that 
she  would  not  be  poor,  that  she  would 
not  be  banished  from  London,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  an  old  maid. 
"  Mamma,"  she  had  often  said, 
"there's  one  thing  certain.  I  shall 
never  do  to  be  poor."  Lady  Pomona 
had  expressed  full  concurrence  with 
her  child.  ."  And,  mamma,  to  do  as 
Sophia  is  doing  would  kill  me. 
Fancy  having  to  live  at  Toodlara  all 
one's  life  with  George  Whitstable  !  " 
Lady  Pomona  had  agreed  to  this  also, 
though  she  thought  that  Toodlam 
Hall  was  a  very  nice  home  for  her 
elder  daughter.  "And,  mamma,  I 
should  drive  you  and  papa  mad  if 
I  were  to  stay  at  home  always.  And 
what  would  become  of  me  when 
Dolly  was  master  of  every  thing  ?  " 
Lady  Pomona,  looking  forward  as 
well  as  she  was  able  to  the  time  at 
which  she  should  herself  have  de- 
parted, when  her  dower  and  dower- 
house  would  have  reverted  to  Dolly, 
acknowledged  that  Georgiana  should 
provide  herself  with  a  home  of  her 
own  before  that  time. 

And  how  was  this  to  be  done  ? 
Lovers  with  all  the  glories  and  all 
the  graces  are  supposed  to  be  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries  by  girls  of  nine- 
teen, but  have  been  proved  to  be  rare 
hothouse  fruits  by  girls  of  twenty- 
nine.  Brehgert  was  rich,  would  live 


in  London,  and  would  be  a  husband. 
People  did  sucn*  odd  things  now,  and 
"lived  them  down,"  that  she  could 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  do 
this,  and  live  this  down.  Courage 
was  the  one  thing  necessary,  —  that 
and  perseverance.  She  must  teach 
herself  to  talk  about  Brehgert  as 
Lady  Monogram  did  of  Sir  Damask. 
She  had  plucked  up  so  much  courage 
as  had  enabled  her  to  declare  her  fate 
to  her  old  friend,  remembering,  as 
she  did  so,  how,  in  days  long  past,  she 
and  her  friend  Julia  Triplex  had 
scattered  their  scorn  upon  some  poor 
girl  who  had  married  a  man  with  a 
Jewish  name,  whose  grandfather  had 
possibly  been  a  Jew.  "  Dear  me," 
said  Lady  Monogram.  "Todd,  Breh- 
gert, and  Goldsheiner !  Mr.  Todd  is 
—  one  of  us,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  said  Georgiana  boldly ;  "and 
Mr.  Brehgert  is  a  Jew.  His  name  is 
Ezekiel  Brehgert ;  and  he  is  a  Jew. 
You  can  say  what  you  like  about  it." 

"  I  don't  say  any  thing  about  it, 
my  dear." 

"  And  you  can  think  any  thing 
you  like.  Things  are  changed  since 
you  and  I  were  younger." 

"Very  much  changed,  it  appears," 
said  Lady  Monogram.  Sir  Damask's 
religion  had  never  been  doubted; 
though,  except  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage,  no  acquaintance  of  his  had 
probably  ever  seen  him  in  church. 

But  to  tell  her  father  and  mother 
required  a  higher  spirit  than  she  had 
shown  even  in  her  communication  to 
Lady  Monogram ;  and  that  spirit 
had  not  as  yet  come  to  her.  On  the 
morning  before  she  left  the  Mel- 
mottes  in  Bruton  Street,  her  lover 
had  been  with  her.  The  Melmottes, 
of  course,  knew  of  the  engagement, 
and  quite  approved  of  it.  Madame 
Melmotte  rather  aspired  to  credit  for 
having  had  so  happy  an  affair  ar- 
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ranged  under  her  auspices.  It  was 
some  set-off  against  Marie's  unfortu- 
nate escapade.  Mr.  Brehgert,  there- 
fore, had  been  allowed  to  come  and 
go  as  he  pleased ;  and  on  that  morn- 
ing he  had  pleased  to  come.  They 
were  sitting  alone  in  some  back  room, 
and  Brehgert  was  pressing  for  an 
early  day.  "  I  don't  think  we  need 
talk  of  that  yet,  Mr.  Brehgert,"  she 
said. 

"  You  might  as  well  get  over  the 
difficulty,  and  call  me  Ezekiel  at 
once,"  he  remarked.  Georgiana 
frowned,-  and  made  no  soft  little 
attempt  at  the  name,  as  ladies  in 
such  circumstances  are  wont  to  do. 
"Mrs.  Brehgert"  — he  alluded,  of 
course,  to  the  mother  of  his  children 

—  "  used  to  call  me  Ezzy." 
"Perhaps  I  shall  do  so  some  day," 

said  Miss  Longestaffe,  looking  at  her 
lover,  and  asking  herself  why  she 
should  not  have  been  able  to  have  the 
house,  and  the  money,  and  the  name 
of  the  wife,  without  the  troubles  ap- 
pertaining. She  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  she  should  ever  call  him 
Ezzy. 

"  And  ven  shall  it  be  ?  I  should 
say  as  early  in  August  as  possible." 

"  In  August ! "  she  almost  screamed. 
It  was  already  July. 

"  Vy  not,  my  dear  ?  Ve  would 
have  our  little  holiday  in  Germany, 

—  at  Vienna.     I  have  business  there, 


and  know  many  friends."  Then  he 
pressed  her  hard  to  fix  some  day  in 
the  next  month.  It  would  be  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  married 
from  the  Melmottes'  house ;  and  the 
Melmottes  would  leave  town  some 
time  in  August.  There  was  truth  in 
this.  Unless  married  from  the  Mel- 
mottes' house,  she  must  go  down  to 
Caversham  for  the  occasion,  which 
would  be  intolerable.  No :  she  must 
separate  herself  altogether  from  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  become  one 
with  the  Melmottes  and  the  Breh- 
gerts,  till  she  could  live  it  down, 
and  make  a  position  for  herself.  If 
the  spending  of  money  could  do  it,  it 
should  be  done. 

"  I  must  at  any  rate  ask  mamma 
about  it,"  said  Georgiana.  Mr.  Breh- 
gert, with  the  customary  good-humor 
of  his  people,  was  satisfied  with  the 
answer,  and  went  away,  promising 
that  he  would  meet  his  love  at  the 
great  Melmotte  reception.  Then  she 
sat  silent,  thinking  how  she  should 
declare  the  matter  to  her  family. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  say 
to  them  at  once  that  there  must  be  a 
division  among  them,  an  absolute 
breaking  off  of  all  old  ties,  so  that  it 
should  be  tacitly  acknowleged  that 
she,  Georgiana,  had  gone  out  from 
among  the  Longestaffes  altogether, 
and  had  become  one  with  the  Mel- 
mottes, Brehgerts,  and  Goldsheiners  ? 


WHAT  CHUKCH  DO  YOU  GO  TO? 


THIS  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
we  heard  some  one  ask  a  young 
doctor  of  medicine  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  a  sleek-looking  questioner, 
whom  some  people  would  have  picked 
out  as  a  representative  of  piety,  and 
some  would  have  called  him  a  dry- 


looking  hypocrite.  As  we  know  him 
to  be  one  to  whom  the  young  man 
had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  as 
we  knew  that  the  young  man  was  on 
the  lookout  for  a  place  to  settle  in, 
and  as,  without  intending  to  listen, 
we  heard  much  of  the  conversation, 
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lie  was  entered  in  our  list  as  a  first- 
class  hypocrite. 

We  can  say  to  any  young  man 
who  is  entering  the  medical  profes- 
sion, that  it  does  not  matter  what 
church  he  goes  to.  It  does  matter, 
whether  he  behaves  like  an  honorable 
man  ;  and  if  lie  undertakes  to  build  a 
practice  in  a  particular  sect,  or  by 
attending  prayer-meetings  for  that 
purpose,  he  must  be  any  thing  but  an 
honorable  man.  The  first  thing  for 
him  to  learn,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  to  despise  himself:  the 
second  is  to  enjoy  the  contempt  that 
his  professional  brothers  feel  for  him. 
Then  he  may  succeed  very  well. 
But  he  will  never  know  any  thing 
more  of  medicine  than  he  now  has 
acquired.  His  constant  study  must 
be  hypocrisy ;  and,  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  Rev.  Mr.  A's  church,  wby 
he  must  leave  and  join  Rev.  Mr.  B's. 

We  know  one  medical  man  in  a 
small  country  village  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  has  belonged  to  three 
different  sects  in  the  course  of  five 
years.  Although  brother  deacons 
and  sister  old  maids  have  tried  to 
talk  him  into  business,  he  has  failed 


to  coax  into  his  fold  the  sheep  that 
another  medical  man  possessed  ;  and, 
although  he  has  had  the  occasional 
appearance  of  a  revival  in  his  favor, 
there  has  been  a  terrible  backsliding 
towards  his  medical  brother,  who 
never  talks  religion  at  all. 

The  above  is  not  an  uncommon 
history  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the 
country  village.  In  a  practice  of 
some  years,  we  have  seen  the  attempt 
mad,e  by  several  different  churches 
to  support  their  own  sectarian  physi- 
cians. We  have  known  a  number  of 
such  physicians,  whose  early  months 
were  blessed  with  larger,  yes,  very 
much  larger  incomes  than  other  phy- 
sicians of  their  own  age,  ability,  and 
knowledge ;  who  broke  down  in  prac- 
tice, and  left  the  city,  or  remained  to 
see  younger  men  step  in,  and  honor- 
ably succeed  in  taking  and  keeping 
their  patients.  And  it  is  perfectly 
fair  that  such  should  be  the  result. 
It  is  as  absurd  for  a  medical  man  to 
try  and  build  his  practice  upon  a 
sectarian  foundation,  as  it  would  be 
for  a  clergyman  to  fill  his  church  by 
preaching  about  Ayer's  pills,  or  the 
balm  of  thousand  flowers.  B. 
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WHY  not  ?  Winter  skies  are  blue 
and  fair,  winter  sunsets  as  golden 
and  restful  as  those  of  summer.  The 
sun  goes  down  beyond  the  blue  moun- 
tains in  all  the  glory  of  painted 
clouds,  pink  and  purple,  just  as  in  the 
reddest  of  autumn  days.  Morning 
dawns  upon  the  snow-clad  peaks  with 
such  lingering  pomp  of  light  and 
color  as  never  could  be  seen  in  a 


swift  tropical  dawn.  Prom  peak  to 
peak  the  radiance  creeps,  till  all  the 
hollows  are  filled  with  a  faint  golden 
haze,  while  overhead,  a  sky  that  would 
be  blue  and  fair  in  June  is  bluer  and 
fairer  still  in  January. 

The  brown  limbs  of  the  leafless 
trees,  with  their  slender  tracery  of 
twigs,  are  beautiful  against  that  sky. 
In  their  delicately-varnished  buds 
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are  wrapped  up  the  flowers  and  foli- 
age of  another  year.  The  sound  of 
the  wind  among  their  flexible  branches 
is  strangely  stirring.  It  is  the  wres- 
tling of  ttie  naked  tree  with  the  swift 
currents  of  the  air.  It  roars  as  the 
river  roars  against  its  rocky  walls. 

In  these  valleys,  with  a  winter  sky 
over  me,  and  the  pungent  air  warm- 
ing my  blood  like  wine,  I  can  no 
more  be  quiet  than  the  thistle-birds 
who  ate  the  crumbs  I  gave  them  on 
the  snow  this  morning,  with  such 
flutter  and  chirping,  such  sweeps 
abroad,  and  returns.  Surely,  if  fly- 
ing is  such  a  pleasure,  walking,  run- 
ning, going  and  coming,  ought  to  be 
equally  delightful.  With  the  earliest 
sunlight  I  hear  the  birds  twittering 
together  on  the  tall  trees.  One  or 
two,  supremely  content,  sing  in  a  low, 
dreamy  way  under  their  breath,  as  I 
have  heard  a  robin  do  late  in  autumn. 
It  was  the  faintest  whisper  of  sing- 
ing, but  sweet  with  all  that  could 
make  a  small  bird  happy.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  flock,'  a 
little  darker  in  plumage  (the  bride- 
groom's bravery  is  for  the  coming 
spring), but  with  the  cheerful  whistle, 
the  restless  wing,  and  the  sprightly 
manner,  of  our  summer  friend. 

In  the  spring  they  will  hunt  up 
their  old  nests,  and,  if  they  consider 
them  safe,  will  build  them  up  another 
story,  one  nest  on  the  top  of  another. 
I  found  one  so  built,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  had  four  poor  little  addled  eggs 
in  it  still.  Some  marauding  hawk 
had  cut  off  the  poor  mother  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness. 

Cunning  little  reasoners  they  must 
be.  A  pair  had  a  nest  in  an  oleander 
on  a  gentleman's  piazza  ;  and  the  nest 
was  so  shaken  by  the  wind,  that  the 
eggs  were  thrown  out  upon  the 
ground.  The  next  day  the  birds  built 
their  nest  up  an  inch  all  round,  care- 


fully tying  it  to  the  twigs  with  bits 
of  thread  and  grass. 

Where  do  the  birds  sleep,  I  wonder. 
Huddled  into  little  balls,  inside  some 
sheltering  evergreen  thicket,  or  nes- 
tling for  warmth  on  the  broad  limbs 
of  some  large  tree. 

Last  year's  nests  always  interest 
me.  Yesterday  I  found  two.  One, 
on  a  thorn-tree,  was  made  of  thorn- 
branches  loosely  thrown  together, 
more  like  a  broad  shelf  than  a  nest ; 
not  a  fibre  of  grass,  wool,  or  moss,  to 
make  soft  the  cradle  of  the  little 
cuckoos.  The  other,  pendent  from  a 
long  twig  of  fragrant  birch,  was  so 
woven  over  and  under  with  spiders' 
webs,  ribbons  of  silver-birch,  slender 
threads  of  grass  and  weeds,  that  it 
seemed  fit  for  use  with  little  or  no  re- 
pairs. The  lining  of  thistledown 
might  be  renewed ;  and  the  little 
housekeepers  could  enter  at  once 
upon  family  cares,  in  the  dwelling  of 
one  who  had  builded  for  posterity. 
It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  the 
builders  of  a  nest  come  back  to  it 
again  and  again.  This  summer,  a  pair 
of  blue-birds  had  a  nest  in  a  sparrow's 
house  in  my  garden.  In  due  season 
the  flitting  of  the  young  brood  took 
place,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  young 
family  until  late  in  October.  I  was 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  a  pair 
of  blue-birds  flitting  in  and  out  of  the 
old  nest,  carrying  sticks  and  straws 
with  as  much  interest  as  in  early 
May.  All  the  forenoon  they  played 
and  worked  alternately  ;  but  they,  too, 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the 
far  south. 

It  is  like  the  cuckoo  to  build  a 
shabby  nest.  It  has  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  and  should  have  the  beak  and 
claws  of  a  rapacious  bird.  What  it 
does  with  the  young  birds  which  it 
carries  off  from  other  birds'  nests,  I 
could  never  find  out.  I  only  know, 
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by  having  seen,  that  it  carries  them 
off,  one  by  one,  in  spite  of  the  buffets 
of  the  enraged  parent  birds.  What 
a  figure  it  cut  once,  sprawled  on  the 
ground  before  me,  panting,  and  ruffled 
in  plumage,  while  the  poor  robins 
danced  around  it,  bristling  and 
screaming  in  frantic,  helpless  rage ! 

No  sound  is  more  dreary,  heard 
in  the  stillness  of  night,  than  the 
slow,  monotonous  dissyllable  of  the 
cuckoo's  song.  It  is  so  strange  and 
sad  !  I  remember  tying,  long  summer 
nights,  listening  to  the  far-off,  tremu- 
lous murmur  of  the  songs  of  the  her- 
mit thrushes,  that  made  the  air  about 
the  sphagnous  swamps  a-quaver  with 
their  flute  songs.  Into  this  thrill  of 
sweetness  broke  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo ; 
and  that  was  alternated  with  the 
boom  of  the  bittern  in  the  marsh  be- 
yond. 

The  snow-birds  do  not  come  to  the 
house,  except  in  very  severe  weather. 
They  keep  to  the  thickets,  and  live, 
as  the  partridges  do,  among  the  ever- 
greens. I  hear  their  songs  when  I 
am 'out  walking.  Then,  too,  the  wax- 
wing  startles  me  with  its  shrill,  clear 
whistle,  —  a  gay,  bustling  fellow,  with 
a  bristling  crest  and  pretty  plumage  ; 
not  so  querulous  as  the  jay,  who 
comes  now  and  then  to  look  up  his 
winter-stores,  but  making  a  gleam  of 
pleasant  color  on  the  winter  land- 
scape. 

The  partridge  has  a  habit,  which 
is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
flies  a  long  waj-  from  his  usual  feed- 
ing-ground, and  drops  suddenly  into 
the  snow,  burrowing  at  the  farther 
end  of  a  tunnel  which  he  makes  with 
his  feet  and  wings.  What  sport  I 
have  had  trying  to  catch  him  there, 
creeping  up  with  shawl  or  coat  spread 
out  to  cover  him,  and  falling  flat  on 
the  snow,  only  to  see  him  fly  out  be- 
yond me  as  swift  as  an  arrow  !  He 


sleeps  thus  by  day,  as  well  as  by 
night.  I  have  watched  one  sitting 
on  a  lichen-painted  rock,  evidently 
feeling  secure  in  his  surroundings. 
If  my  chisel  had  been  a  shot-gun,  I 
could  have  torn  his  pretty  plumage, 
and  laid  him,  a  pitiful  sight,  on  the 
brown  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  rock« 

The  melted  snow  furrows  the 
mountain-side  with  gay  little  streams, 
that  dance  and  sing  like  summer 
brooks.'  As  I  climb  up  higher  and 
higher,  the  trees  grow  smaller  and 
more  distorted.  The  strong  south 
wind  that  blows  in  my  face  the  sweet 
and  resinous  odor  of  the  great  forests, 
bends  the  trees,  and  turns  their  gaunt 
limbs  aside  like  willow-wands.  On 
the  terraces  there  are  always  oaks ; 
and  the  bears  have  broken  great 
branches  in  the  tops  to  get  the  acorns. 
The  rocks  are  green  with  early  saxi- 
frage, and  moss-like  sandworts.  Tufts 
of  leaden-gray  club-mosses  crum.ble 
under  my  feet ;  and  lichens,  golden- 
brown  and  sulphur-yellow,  are  blos- 
sorhing  out  in  this  unusual  warmth 
and  moisture.  In  sheltered  hollows 
along  the  south  slope,  the  willows 
have  just  put  out  their  silvery  catkins. 
Great  gray-and-black  hunting-spid- 
ers sun  themselves  on  the  dry  leaves  ; 
and  here  and  there,  in  the  brown 
mould,  geranium-seeds'  have  germi- 
nated, sending  up  their  delicate  coty- 
ledons as  trustfully  as  in  May. 

Here  is  the  track  of  a  deer,  a  well- 
to-do,  comfortable  fellow,  I  judge,  by 
his  spreading  hoofs,  and  deep  flounder 
in  this  snow-bank.  Thickets  of  young 
trees  in  the  borders  of  the  wood  are 
favorite  haunts  of  deer.  Here  is  both 
better  security  and  better  food.  A 
male  deer  brought  up  in  the  clearings, 
or  near  them,  will  always  have  larger 
horns  than  one  living  entirely  in  the 
forest.  So  marked  and  peculiar  is 
the  difference,  that  an  observing 
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hunter  knows  at  a  glance  whether  his 
game  belongs  to  the  woods,  or  the 
clearings.  There  can  be  but  one 
reason ;  and  that  lies  in  the  food. 
The  doe  leads  her  young  to  the  sweet 
clover-field,  the  succulent  oats,  or  the 
spicy  twigs  of  sprouting  birches,  in 
one  case :  in  the  other,  the  scanty 
croppings  of  an  undergrowth  that 
thrives  under  a  roof  of  dense  foliage, 
quite  excluding  the  precious  sunlight, 
must  suffice.  There,  in  those  dense 
forests,  insects  make  life  a  tormenti 
There  are  no  fresh  winds  to  temper 
the  steaming  heat;  and  the  young 
deer  are  pinched  and  gaunt  with 
hunger  and  unrest.  In  the  night, 
they  seek  the  streams  for  refreshment, 
and  to  feed  on  the  succulent  water- 
plants  ;  and,  as  in  the  African  vleys, 
there  their  enemies  lie  in  wait  for 
them. 

The  size  of  the  horns  varies  curi- 
ously. One  from  the  clearings  may 
now  and  then  be  found  with  over 
thirty  odd  points ;  while  in  the  dense 
woods  they  contract  to  eight,  six,  ^or 
four,  and  so  to  the  spike-horn,  which 
is  usually  an  animal  of  much  smaller 
size  than  deer  bred  in  the  openings. 
Whatever  varieties  may  occur  in  a 
species,  through  conditions  or  acci- 
dents, we  know  that  the  first  form  is 
always  permanent. 

I  have  been  studying  the  earth 
covered  with  fallen  leaves,  pressed 
flat  with  the  three  feet  of  snow  which 
the  south  wind  has  blown  away  so 
soon.  How  beautiful  they  are !  —  the 
brown  oak-leaves,  picked  out  with 
gauzy  light-colored  birch,  or  heart- 
shaped  silver-poplars.  A  tuft  of  green 
moss,  or  a  clump  of  Christmas  ferns, 
are  set  down  by  a  lichen-painted 
stone.  Stalks  of  golden-rods,  and  a 
bare  blackberry-brier,  straggle  across 
a  patch  of  snow,  out  of  which  peeps 
the  seed-cups  of  dead  St.  John's-wort, 


danthonias,     and     other      nameless, 
ghostly-looking  grasses. 

Why  is  not  this  a  hint  for  a  carpet, 
—  this  groundwork  of  dead  leaves,  with 
the  mosses  and  graceful  ferns,  and 
the  still  beautiful  stalks  of  last  year's 
flowers?  In  October  and  November 
the  deep  woods  are  illuminated  by 
the  fallen  leaves,  not  there,  as  in  the 
open  country,  blown  into  heaps,  and 
withered  with  sun  and  rain.  It  is  as 
if  the  skies  had  rained  sunshine,  — 
the  after-glow  of  the  summer.  One 
who  has  not  walked  in  the  deep, 
trackless  forest  at  that  time,  can 
never  guess  at  the  radiance  and 
beauty  of  such  a  scene. 

In  one  of  my  walks  I  followed  the 
wood-cutters  up  to  the  hills,  and 
strolled  off  through  the  snow  with 
my  dogs.  The  squirrels  had  been 
having  a  sociable  time,  visiting  back 
and  forth,  tunnelling  the  snow  for 
acorns,  and  chasing  each  other  around, 
just  as  a  parcel  of  boys  would  do  in 
the  woods.  E-over  did  not  trouble 
himself  in  the  least  as  to  my  getting 
about,  but  went  stark,  staring  mad 
over  every  squirrel's  hole  that  he 
found.  In  his  honest  dog's  heart, 
and  stupid  brain,  he  believed  that 
there  must  be  squirrels  where  there 
were  so  many  tracks ;  and  he  expected 
every  moment  that  a  nice  plump  fel- 
low would  pop  into  his  open  jaws. 

Billy,  on  the  contrary,  helped  me 
over  all  the  drifts,  where  he  had  been 
floundering  himself,  with  a  face  full 
of  interest,  and  an  encouraging  wag 
of  his  tail. 

How  beautiful  the  hemlocks  are  ! 
There  are  none  of  our  evergreens  so 
graceful ;  and  none  have  such  hand- 
some foliage.  Their  pretty  little 
cones  are  fairy-like,  and  fit  for  pen- 
dants to  a  lady's  ears,  and  tassels  for 
her  hair.  Their  very  shadows  on  the 
snow  fill  me  with  a  sense  of  beauty 
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The  frost  does  not  change  their  color, 
or  make  them  look  so  stiff  and  frozen 
as  it  does  the  pines  and  cedars  in  cold 
weather.  Where  the  young  hemlocks 
grow  in  clusters,  rabbits  had  played, 
as  well  as  squirrels.  On  some  large 
gray  rocks  facing  the  south,  I  found 
quantities  of  "  Tripe  de  Roche,"  the 
last  resource  of  starving  hunters. 
There  were  other  and  handsomer 
lichens  everywhere  in  such  profusion, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  which  to  take, 
and  which  to  leave.  A  tiny  tuft  of 
woodsias,  transferred  to  a  box  in  my 
window,  is  just  now  deliberating 
whether  it  shall  unroll  its  pretty 
fronds,  or  not.  Herb  Robert,  one 
sandwort,  and  a  lechea  have  no  doubts. 
They  think  spring  has  surely  come, 
and  are  growing  with  all  their  might. 

One  can  nowhere  take  into  the  soul 
so  full  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  night 
as  in  the  country.  The  unutterable 
solemnity  of  the  sky,  with  its  few  fair 
stars  paled  by  the  lustre  of  the  white 
moonlight,  overarching  the  beautiful 
valley,  and  its  encircling  mountains, 
of  the  tenderest  rose  and  violet  tints, 
sinks  deep  into  my  heart.  I  walk  up 
and  down  like  one  entranced.  This 
common  highway,  soiled  with  cinder, 
charcoal,  and  scattered  iron  ore,  seems 
a  "  high  place,"  such  as  the  prophets 
of  old  sought  for  worship.  The  world 
is  afar  off,  and  heaven  very  near. 
I  lay  aside  some  vain  hopes  and 
wicked  wishes,  and  gather  peace  and 
trustfulness  for  to-morrow. 

One  of  my  resources  here,  for  the 
evenings,  is  a  wood-fire  built  in  an 
old,  old  stove,  which  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin invented.  Poor  Richard  abhorred 
the  waste  of  fuel  in  fireplaces ;  and 
he  got  up  a  cast-iron  fireplace,  which 
is  immensely  dirty,  cumbrous,  and 
wasteful,  but  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly delightful.  In  ours  we  are 
just  now  burning  some  old  apple- 


trees  ;  and  the  sap,  when  heated,  es- 
capes with  a  musical  singing  that  is 
remarkable,  it  is  so  exactly  like  the 
song  of  the  robin.  His  twitterings; 
his  love-song,  bubbling  over  with  bliss ; 
and  low  interludes,  and  cradle-songs 
of  supreme  content,  —  I  can  hear  them 
all,  —  the  faint  stir  of  early  dawn, 
and  the  full  chorus  that  greets  the 
sun. 

In  the  odor  of  the  burning  wood  I 
trace  the  sweets  of  all  its  years  with 
blossoming  Mays,  and  its  Octobers 
with  ripened,  fragrant  fruit.  Out  of 
the  heart  of  these  ragged  brown  sticks 
was  elaborated  the  sap  which  unfolded 
in  the  pink-and-white  petals,  and 
golden  pollen  grains  ;  which  wrought 
so  wonderfully  in  the  downy  green 
globes  below  the  calyx,  and  garnered 
there  the  summer's  sunshine  in  pulp 
and  embryo.  All  the  days  of  all  the 
years  in  which  it  has  tossed  its  free 
branches  in  the  air,  seem  to  come 
back  to  me  as  I  listen.  Not  one  but 
has  its  special  gift  or  promise.  Even 
the  days  in  which  the  wind  filled  the 
heavens  with  the  great,  awful  cry  of 
appalled  and  shuddering  Nature,  are 
days  of  deep,  strong  joy ;  then  the 
wild  and  free  elements  lift  and  hold 
us  apart  from  ourselves. 

It  is  good  for  man  to  live,  even  for 
a  little  time,  apart  from  his  egotisms 
and  small  vanities.  The  world  which 
we  make  for  ourselves  is  full  of  them. 
As  our  own  creation,  we  delight  in 
them,  and  pinch  our  poor  souls  to 
keep  their  narrow  bounds ;  but  in 
God's  wild,  free  world,  there  is  all 
true  happiness  to  be  had  for  the 
seeking.  There  is  work  to  do,  and 
lessons  to  learn,  that  yield  the  great- 
est joy  and  the  sweetest  content.  If 
Nature  reveals  to  us  her  hidden  secrets, 
even  in  the  life  of  the  humblest  plant 
or  insect,  she  but  shows  us  the  hid- 
den thoughts  of  Him  who  made  all, 
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—  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  ture,  always  throbbing  with  life  and 
known  and  the  unknown.  To  come  joy,  is  to  draw  nearer  to  Him  who  is 
nearer,  then,  to  the  great  heart  of  Na-  the  source  of  life  and  happiness. 


WEEDS. 


BY   DR.  J.    G.    SMITH. 


ONE  of  those  rare  times  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  seems  suddenly  to 
disappear  for  a  few  days,  and  when 
the  ground  has  that  peculiar  warm, 
earthy  smell  which  promises  spring 
some  time,  I  stole  a  day  from  my 
patients,  and  went  into  the  woods. 
I  took  a  basket  with  me  to  gather 
green  things,  of  which  the  winter 
woods  are  fuller  than  we  are  apt  to 
think;  for  I  knew  this  "January 
thaw"  would  probably  be  the  only 
chance  for  me  till  late  in  March. 

I  found  plenty  of  mosses,  flakes  of 
green  with  their  brown  fruitage ;  and 
the  warm  melting  snow  had  so  loos- 
ened their  hold  upon  their  native 
rocks,  that  -I  could  take  them  up  in 
great  pieces  like  carpets.  I  found 
plenty  of  ferns,  too,  aspidiums,  and 
aspleniums,  which  had  lain  still  and 
cold,  but  evergreen,  pressed  down  flat 
by  the  weight  which  had  been  above 
them.  And  at  their  base  the  funny 
woolly  knobs,  from  which  new  ferns 
will  grow,  seemed  to  have  been  packed 
up  in  such  a  small  space  purposely  for 
my  benefit.  Then  there  were  the 
shining  leaves  of  low  blackberry,  the 
curious  rattlesnake  plantain,  and  stiff 
stalks  of  white-veined  pipsissewa,  and 
bright  vines  of  mitchella  with  its 
double  red  berry.  Of  course,  I  gath- 
ered the  trailing  lycopodiums,  and 
the  branches  of  pine  and  hemlock 
and  holly,  to  adorn  our  picture- 
frames  at  home;  but  of  these  I  have 


no  story  to  tell.  Of  the  little  things, 
I  made  a  fernery  simply  thus  :  I  put 
them  all  into  an  immense  brown 
baking-dish,  mosses  first,  layer  upon 
layer,  fern-knobs  half  buried  among 
them,  vines  running  over  them,  and 
pipsissewa  planted  upright.  I  love 
all  ferneries ;  but  the  glass  ones  have 
a  suggestion  in  them  of  wax  flowers 
under  a  shade  ;  and  at  best  one  is 
reminded  of  a  greenhouse,  while  I, 
who  spent  my  boyhood  in  the  coun- 
try, never  feel  such  a  thrill  as  when 
I  lay  hold  of  a  piece  of  the  veritable 
healthy  old  woods  of  New  England. 
So  you  will  see  that  I  left  the  little 
brown  pine-needles  sticking  here  and 
there  all  over  the  moss,  and  should 
not  have  thought  my  "  woods,"  as  I 
called  the  contents  of  the  baking-dish, 
complete  without  them. 

By  and  by  a  blade  of  grass  strug- 
gled up, — my  New  England  palm,  I 
called  it,  and  guarded  it  carefully. 
Then  the  ferns  began  to  uncurl ;  and 
I  learned  every  curved  tip  of  them  by 
heart,  and  saw  the  first  faint  white 
shadows  of  the  fruit  dots.  When 
the  fronds  spread  themselves  fanlike, 
shading  the  lowlier  plants,  my  wife 
suggested  that  we  need  only  fancy 
ourselves  the  buzzing  little  fly  which 
the  warm  room  had  tempted  out  of 
winter-quarters  to  be  transported  to 
the  carboniferous  age.  Then  the  rat- 
tle-snake plantain  unfolded  its  delicate 
raceme  of  pearly  flowers:  it  is  one 
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of  those  "high-bred  orchids"  which 
Higginson  talks  about,  and  which  a 
friend  tells  me  are  so  "  orchid  to 
press." 

Then  the  little  oxalis  made  its  way 
from  beneath  the  moss.  Its  leaves 
were  exquisitely  folded,  more  beauti- 
ful, because  finer,  than  those  of  the 
pink  oxalis  which  grew  in  a  hanging- 
basket  in  the  room.  And,  when  it 
opened  its  little  yellow  bell,  we 
agreed  there  was  nothing  more  ex- 
quisite to  be  seen  in  the  greenhouses. 
"Why,  mamma,"  said  our  little 
Mary,  "  that's  wood-sorrel !  You  told 
me  it  was  a  iveed  when  I  was  weed- 
ing the  flower-bed  last  summer." 
And,  though  mamma  is  not  a  young 
woman,  she  actually  blushed. 

Next  came  the  daintiest  little 
climber  and  twiner  with  three-parted 
entire  leaves.  Neither  of  us  was 
botanist  enough  to  know  its  name; 
but  we  comforted  ourselves,  thinking 
it  would  blossom  some  day,  and; 
meantime,  watched  it  enthusiastically 
as  it  twisted  and  turned,  and  put  out 
one  lovely  little  tendril  here,  and 
clasped  trustfully  a  tall  fern  there, 
and  in  general  grew  gayly  on,  regard- 
less of  all  rule.  The  funny  thing 
about  that  plant  was,  that  it  never 
blossomed,  but  it  did  go  to  seed:  at 
least,  none  of  our  eyes  ever  saw  buds 
or  blossoms,  and  suddenly  one  day  we 
noticed  seeds.  I  confess  we  made  a 
little  journey  about  this  time  ;  and  it 
may  have  taken  advantage  of  us,  and 
flowered  then:  but  I  have  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  that,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  reproduce  here. 
We  called  it  "  The  Botanical  Anoma- 
ly," and  were  about  to  send  an  item 
to  the  "Naturalist"  on  the  subject, 
when  a  learned  friend  happened  in 
one  day,  and  quenched  us  by  the 
remark,  "  Bless  you,  that's  hog  pea- 
nut! It  has  a  purple  flower."  My 


wife  is  too  polite  to  contradict ;  but 
in  the  bosom  of  her  family  I  heard 
her  murmur,  "  Hog  peanut  indeed  ! 
Besides,  this  plant  never  blossomed." 

When  we  read  our  January  "  Old 
and  New,"  we  found  that  Paul 
Baudry  had  put  the  purple  of  hog 
peanut  on  the  very  balustrade  of  the 
entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Italian 
opera's  heaven. 

Next  came  the  ragworts  with  their 
scalloped  leaves,  purple-lined,  and 
grew  vigorously,  and  lighted  up  the 
fern  forest  with  their  golden  flowers. 
And  a'  little  white  violet,  with  jts 
dark  pencilling  and  sweet  breath, 
opened  in  one  little  nook. 

Then  carne  up  a  plant  in  a  great 
hurry  ;  and  it  grew  and  grew  and 
grew,  and  opened  its  green  leaves, 
and  divided  and  subdivided  and  re- 
subdivided  them,  till  it  threatened  to 
overshadow  all  the  "  woods, "  but 
finally  took  to  blossoming  in  great 
clusters  of  little  white  umbelliferous 
flowers.  We  called  it  water  hemlock : 
my  scientific  sister  called  it  Cicuta 
maculata ;  but  the  children  insisted 
that  it  was  Jack's  beanstalk. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  wonderful 
things  which  grew  in  this  humble 
earthen  dish.  They  were  not  "rare" 
things,  like  those  in  my  wife's  fern- 
ery, to  be  sure,  save  in  the  sense 
that  these  tiny  and  shy  wild  crea- 
tures are  rarely  looked  at ;  not  even 
so  green  as  their  glass-protected 
cousins,  yet  I  always  maintained 
that  these  latter,  although  they  were, 
"green  and  sappy,"  must  be  "half 
conscious  of  the  garden-squirt,"  arid 
ought-,  accordingly,  "  to  look  un- 
happy." 

Well,  all  winter  we  watched  the 
unfolding  of  my  little  wood-plants, 
when,  lo,  in  the  spring,  we  found  our- 
selves, as  N.  says,  quite  demoralized. 
You  see,  we  could  not  keep  our  gar- 
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den  in  order.  First  we  spared  the 
little  oxalis  in  our  weeding :  of  course, 
we  had  not  the  heart  to  root  that  out ; 
and  then  Ben  was  so  unreasonable  as 
to  examine  the  pretty  little  red-and- 
yellow  bells  of  the  tall  sorrel,  and 
insist  that  that  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed; and  when  mamma,  whose  eye 
for  order  is  so  exquisite  that  it  some- 
times interferes  with  her  eye  for 
beauty,  suggested  mildly  that  the 
flowers  needed  a  microscope  to  be 
appreciated,  and  were  therefore  unsuit- 
able for  the  garden,  the  unpractical 
Ben  cried  out  enthusiastically,  "  But 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  is  so  wonder- 
ful and  unique  ! " 

And  then  Mary,  who  was  studying 
botany,  went  out  to  weed  the  portu- 
laca-bed  one  day,  and  discovered  it 
overrun  with  purslain.  Did  she 
weed  it  ?  Not  at  all.  She  put  out 
her  thumb  and  finger  to  pull  out  a 
piece,  when  she  suddenly  stopped  and 
started  as  if  a  great  thought  had 
struck  her.  Then  she  brought  out 
her  big  "  Gray's  Manual,"  and,  three 
minutes  after,  rushed  into  my  office, 
crying,  "  Eureka  !  Papa,  I've  discov- 
ered a  new  variety  of  portulaca  in 
our  bed  :  I  thought  we  had  only  six 
species,  and  we  have  seven.  And 
this  new  one  has  such  beautiful 
leaves  too !  And  even  the  dry  old 
botany  condescends  to  be  quite  poeti- 
cal about  it.  Of  course,  it  tells 
about  the  '  obovate '  form,  and  says 
'  sessile  '  and  '  fugacious/  and  '  sepals 
keeled/  and  all  such  nonsense ;  but 
then  it  says,  '  opening  only  in  sunny 
mornings.'  So  we  must  be  sure  to 
look  at  it  pleasant  days,  papa." 

Mamma  was  dismally  silent  when 
she  saw  the  discovery ;  for  she  well 
knew  what  it  boded.  But  papa  upheld 
Mary,  and  told  her  she  had  a  truly 
philosophical  eye  for  the  morphology 
of  flowers,  and  that  her  soul  was  akin 


to  that  of  the  great  Goethe,  to  all  of 
which  she  replied,  I  grieve  to  say, 
after  the  manner  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  — 

"  Papa,  I  believe  you're  chaffing." 
Mamma,  who  does  not  like  to  grieve 
the  children,  determined  to  hire  a 
boy  without  such  keen  aesthetic  sensi- 
bilities as  our  family  possesses,  to 
weed  the  beds;  but,  unfortunately, 
Mary  came  in  from  school  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  exclaimed  in  conster- 
nation, that  that  hateful  boy  had 
pulled  up  all  the  beautiful  Chenopo- 
dium  album.  "  Please,  miss,"  said 
the  boy,  "  that's  pigweed." 

"Pigweed  !  "  said  Mary  loftily,  and, 
gathering  up  some  fragments  which 
lay  in  the  path,  she  adjusted  them 
under  the  microscope. 

"  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 
Silver  bells  and  cockle-shells, 
And  roses,  all  in  a  row," 

I  said,  with  an  attempt  at  severity. 

"  Look  and  see  if  these  are  not  the 
1  silver  bells/  at  all  events,"  said  my 
child  triumphantly. 

"  It  is  so  !  "  exclaimed  mamma  en- 
thusiastically, —  "a  green  leaf  in- 
crusted  with  pearls  and  silver.  There 
is  not  so  pretty  a  thing  in  the  gar- 
den." 

Of  course  that  was  the  end  of  the 
weeding.  Every  thing  ran  rampant, 
according  to  its  own  sweet  will.  Yet 
more :  Ben  actually  began  to  import 
weeds.  He  began  by  bringing  in  a 
rare  and  beautiful  fern,  which  he 
found  while  away  on  a  visit,  and 
brought  carefully  home  in  his  hands, 
thirty  miles  by  rail.  .Now,  Ben  is  ar- 
tistic, rather  than  scientific,  and  was 
no  whit  daunted  when  we  pronounced 
the  mystical  name  "  tansy  "  over  his 
pet.  If  his  fern  would  blossom,  all 
the  better  for  the  garden. 
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And  then  Mary  pleaded  that  the 
yarrow-leaves  were  more  delicate  yet, 
and  finer,  than  any  fern,  and  that  St. 
Johnswort  vines  were  altogether  love- 
ly. All  this  being  true,  behold  them 
brought  in  !  Next  we  had  the  pretty 
climbing  buckwheat  twining  its  crim- 
son stems  around  our  rosebushes. 
We  admired  its  halberd  leaves,  and 
its  little  flowers,  and  especially  its 
shining  winged  fruit.  Alas  for  that 
fruit !  The  next  year  we  had  a  gar- 
den full  of  climbing  buckwheat.  We 
could  not  object  to  the  "  golden 
threads  strung  with  pearls"  of  the 
dodder,  of  course ;  but  the  herbs  on 
which  it  grows  do  give  a  somewhat 
unkempt  appearance  to  a  garden-plot : 
and  perhaps  our  dainty  little  cousin, 
who  is  "so  fond  of  flowers,"  was  not 
really  to  be  blamed  when  she  came  to 
see  us,  for  asking  why  we  had  given 
up  our  garden.  There  was  an  omi- 


nous silence,  but  Ben  had  his  revenge ; 
for,  a  month  later,  he  gathered  half 
a  dozen  blossoms  of  various  kinds, 
which  he  carefully  pressed,  and  marked 
with  Latin  names  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. I  remember  only  that  the  little 
low  mallow  was  called  "  Cheesorum" 
and  the  common  mustard  "  Smarti- 
cum"  These  he  enclosed'  to  his 
cousin  as  rare  greenhouse  plants ;  and 
he  received  the  following  reply  :  — 

MY  DEAR  BENJAMIN,  —  The  flowers  are 
truly  beautiful.  There  is  wonderful  "deli- 
cacy, and  at  the  same  time  richness  of  color- 
ing, even  in  these  pressed  specimens.  Do 
try  and  get  me  some  seeds  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  Cheesorum  and  Smarticum. 
In  great  haste,  your  affectionate 

&c. 

You  see  to  what  we  have  come  in 
our  family ;  but  yet,  as  I  say  to  them, 
"My  dears,  what  is  beauty,  after 
all?" 


THE  statistics  of  publishing  show  larger  and  larger  figures  every 
year.  The  most  rapacious  librarian  has  long  since  ceased  to  say, 
what,  fifty  years  ago,  the  men  of  his  craft  said  freely,  —  that  any  and 
every  book  would  be  welcome  in  his  collection.  The  number  of 
copyrights  granted  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  year  passed,  ten 
thousand,  a  much  larger  number  than  ever  before.  We  have  not  the 
report  of  those  in  England ;  but  the  number  is  larger  than  in  America. 
The  publishing  enterprise  of  France  is  reviving ;  and  that  of  Germany 
has  never  flagged. 

The  year  1874,  however,  can  boast  of  but  few  remarkable  addi- 
tions to  the  permanent  literature  of  the  world.  We  have  supposed, 
indeed,  that  the  remarkable  depression  of  commerce  in  all  the 
civilized  world  has  re-acted  on  authors  and  publishers.  Is  it  a  rule  of 
human  society,  perhaps,  that,  as  in  hard  times  fewer  men  and  women 
commit  themselves  to  the  expense  and  responsibility  of  marriage,  so 
fewer  authors  and  publishers  undertake  the  risks  of  bringing  new 
books  forward  ?  Or  are  cause  and  consequence  to  be  reversed  ?  Is 
this  the  rule,  that  when  by  some  mistral,  some  blight,  or  other 
epidemic,  the  supply  of  good  books  is  checked,  a  world,  depressed  by 
the  loss  of  human  nature's  daily  food,  will  not  busy  itself  with  any 
thing,  will  not  buy  cotton,  or  sell  wool  ?  It  retires,  perhaps,  from  its 
counting-house  (poor  world  !)  half  fed,  and  in  some  desert  refreshes 
itself  with  its  worn-out  Shakspeare  or  Waverley. 

Whatever  the  cause,  this  is  certain,  that  the  old  year,  while  bring- 
ing us  books  in  great  numbers,  has  brought  us  of  the  English  lan- 
guage but  few  books  of  the  first  class.  Nor  do  we  think  our  French 
friends  are  more  fortunate.  The  German  book-mill  has,  perhaps, 
worked  on  with  its  average  success. 

In  the  department  of  history,  we  have  at  home  two  or  three 
masterpieces,  for  which  we  may  thank  the  past  year,  —  books  with 
which  our  readers  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  is  brought 
up  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  is  called  finished  therefore ;  but  we 

see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  hope,  as  we  certainly  wish,  for  more. 
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Mr.  Motley's  "  Barneveldt "  has  renewed  the  sad  memories  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  men.  Mr.  Parkman's  volume  on  Canada  is 
an  original  contribution  of  the  first  value  to  American  history,  in  a 
field  wholly  new.  In  another  walk  of  history,  we  have  four  volumes 
of  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Diary,  the  most  complete  history  of  his 
times  ever  written  out  by  a  man  in  so  distinguished  a  position,  enter- 
taining at  every  page,  suggestive,  and  instructive.  The  Biography  of 
Pickering  has  thrown  new  light  on  our  earlier  national  history. 
Dr.  Bacon's  exhaustive  History  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  a  noble 
monument  of  their  fame,  as  of  his  comprehensive,  philosophical 
method.  But  we  have  noted  no  French  histories  of  value  equal  to 
these,  or  approaching  them.  In  England,  the  most  remarkable  new 
books  of  history,  perhaps,  are  Wheeler's  "  History  of  India  "  (which 
has  advanced  by  one  interesting  volume),  Greville's  entertaining 
Diary,  and  a  convenient  History  of  the  Last  Forty-four  Years,  by 
Mr.  Moles  worth.  The  handy  volumes  published  by  Longmans,  called 
"  Epochs  of  History,"  will  do  more  than  bigger  books  to  encourage 
the  study  of  philosophical  history. 

The  year  has  given  us  no  novel  which  compares  with  "  Middle- 
march,"  still  the  first  novel  of  our  time.  But  here  at  home,  in  Mr. 
Howells's  new  story,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  we  have  a 
novel  of  the  first  rank.  In  the  absence,  for  the  moment,  of  our 
fellow- workman,  Mr.  Perkins,  we  name  his  story,  "  Scrope,"  as 
another.  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Alcott,  have  given  us  no 
complete  stories.  Mr.  Black  has  begun  a  story  in  England,  of  which 
one  can  hardly  judge  as  yet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  hero  may  not 
deserve  a  good  thrashing  as  heartily  as  did  the  husband  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Thule.  Of  Mr.  Trollope's  admirable  serial,  yet  incomplete, 
our  own  readers  are  the  first  judges,  and  the  best.  We  count  it  one 
of  his  best  novels. 

Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  the  English  book-lists,  since  the 
enlargement  of  the  public  school  system  there,  as  the  attention  paid 
to  the  publication  of  school-books.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
United  States  had  carried  this  "  manufacture  "  to  the  outer  edge  of 
mechanism  and  puffery ;  but  we  hide  our  heads  in  presence  of  our 
English  relatives.  In  one  monthly  number  of  the  "Bookseller"  we 
find  the  following  rival  series  :  — 

The  Popular  School  Books,  The  New  Code  Readers,  The  National 
Reading  Books,  The  Standard  Reading  Books,  The  Academic  Pro- 
gressive Reading  Books,  The  Public  School  Series,  The  Elementary 
School  Series,  The  Rudimentary  Series,  The  Royal  School  Series, 
Philips's  Series,  Literary  Class  Books.  These,  let  it  be  observed,  are 
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"  Readers  "  only.  Geographies,  grammars,  arithmetics,  and  the  rest, 
appear  in  equal  rivalry. 

Imagination  fails  to  paint  the  scene  when  the  "  travelling  agents  " 
(whom  our  English  friends  do  not  yet  call  "  drummers  ")  of  all  these 
ten  series  meet  in  the  cloister-like  library  of  some  English  rectory, 
and  to  the  dazed  "  incumbent "  explain  in  rivalry  the  advantages  of 
their  several  systems. 

For  poetry,  alas !  the  exhibit  of  the  year  is  small.  For  ourselves, 
in  OLD  AND  NEW,  it  has  brought  us  to  the  great  determination,  for 
which  our  readers  will  thank  us,  to  print  no  more  "  poetry  of  senti- 
ment." We  live  in  hope  that  some  journal  will  be  established 
exclusively  devoted  to  such  verses.  To  its  enterprising  publishers 
we  offer  near  a  thousand  poems,  now  on  these  shelves  of  ours,  waiting 
stamps  for  return  postage. 

Of  the  raw  material  of  poetry,  fiction,  history,  and  philosophy,  the 
printing-press  has  furnished  the  full  supply.  "  The  Annual  Regis- 
ter "  is  as  prompt  as  always,  and,  to  the  poetic  mind,  as  poetical. 
The  statue  is  there  in  the  marble,  if  one  only  have  the  eye  to  see. 
The  English  Government  is  still  printing  its  calendars  of  its  old 
history.  The  historical  societies  here  are  as  faithful.  The  Western 
societies  are  showing  great  spirit  in  their  issues,  —  clear  amber  with 
very  curious  flies  preserved  in  it.  The  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  have  given  us  admira- 
ble volumes. 

Perhaps  the  department  of  literature  which  shows  results  of  the 
widest  interest  is  that  of  travel.  Is  this  a  part  of  the  realistic  humor 
of  our  day  ?  Do  we  love  most  of  all  to  know  what  our  world  is 
now,  and  what  it  is  doing  ?  Any  way,  the  books  of  travel  are  the 
best  books  of  the  hour  —  with  some  half-dozen  exceptions  ;  and  they 
seem  to  be  most  widely  read.  Such  are  Lower's  "  Scandinavia," 
Schweinfurth's  "Africa,"  Baker's  "  Ismailia,"  Keller's  "Amazon 
and  Madeira,"  Bates's  most  interesting  "  Journal  of  a  Naturalist " 
there,  and  the  record  of  the  "  North  German  Polar  Expedition," 
Warburton's  "  Journey  across  Australia,"  Tyson's  "  Arctic  Adven- 
ture," Myers's  "  Lost  Empires,"  Nordhoff's  "  California,"  McGahan's 
"  Oxus,"  Stanley's  "  Coomassie,"  Vincent's  "  Siam."  What  a  list 
this  abridgment  is  of  one  year's  industry  in  this  line  !  and  how  it 
would  have  delighted  a  Hakluyt  or  a  Purchas  ! 
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DR.  JAMES  WALKER. 

As  these  sheets  pass  the  press,  we  can  only  announce  the  death  of 
Dr.  James  Walker,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  editors  of  "  The  Christian  Examiner." 

That  journal  was  established  in  1829  ;  and,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of.  1831,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  editors,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood.  In  April,  1835,  Mr.  Greenwood  withdrew. 
Dr.  Walker  was  then  appointed  sole  editor,  and  a  new  series  of  the 
journal  began.  He  held  this  position  till  the  end  of  the  next  year, 
when  Mr.  Greenwood  renewed  his  connection  with  u  The  Exam- 
iner ;  "  and  their  joint  charge  of  it  lasted  till  the  end  of  1839. 

During  this  period  "  The  Examiner  "  earned  its  reputation  as  a 
journal  of  an  intelligent  theology  and  of  fearless  criticism.  Dr. 
Walker,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  lecture-room,  or  in  the  duties 
of  an  editor,  was  pre-eminently  critical  in  his  habits  of  study  and  of 
thought.  No  man  stated  more  fairly  both  sides  of  a  question.  He 
was  willing,  indeed,  to  leave  it  even  doubtful  on  which  side  was  his 
own  opinion,  so  his  hearer  or  his  reader  might  fairly  form  his. 

While  he  was  editor  of  "  The  Examiner,"  he  contributed  to  almost 
every  number.  Among  papers  which  show  all  the  range  of  his  mind 
and  the  keenness  of  his  pen,  we  may  mention  his  papers  in  the 
Sttiart-Channing  controversy,  in  the  Whitman-Stuart  discussion, 
his  Vindication  of  Unitarianism  from  the  Charge  of  Scepticism,  his 
paper  on  Neander,1  and  his  elaborate  review  of  Tucker's  "  Light  of 
Nature." 

When  "  The  Examiner  "  was  enlarged,  and  incorporated  into  OLD 
AND  NEW,  making,  indeed,  the  older  part  of  the  new  combination, 
Dr.  Walker  favored  us  with  a  paper  on  University  Education,  for 
our  first  number.  His  interest  in  that  subject  gave  direction  to  some 
of  the  best  work  of  his  active  and  honorable  life  ;  and  to  the  very 
last  his  advice  was  eagerly  sought,  and  his  counsels  readily  followed 
in  the  work  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College,  —  the  college  which 
loved  him,  and  which  he  loved,  and  to  whose  service  the  greater 
part  of  his  simple  and  noble  career  had  been  consecrated. 

i  In  those  days  the  Examiner  had  the  bad  habit  of  omitting  the  names  of  authors.  Old  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know,  that,  while  he  was  editor  of  the  Examiner,  Dr.  Walker  wrote  in  Number  43, 
art.  G,  7 ;  in  45,  art.  7 ;  in  46,  art.  3 ;  in  47,  arts.  4,  8,  9 ;  in  48,  art.  5 ;  in  49,  art.  5 ;  in  52.  art.  5 ;  in  53,  art. 
4;  in  54,  art.  6;  in  56,  art.  5;  in  57,  art.  6;  in  58,  art.  6. 
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MR.  HOWELLS'S  NOVELS. 

SINCE  Mr.  Howells  first  printed 
any  thing  with  his  name,  intelligent 
readers  have  looked  for  more,  and 
"  asked  for  more,"  and  have  never 
been  disappointed  when  they  had 
what  they  asked  for.  He  has  written 
so  little,  that  he  has  always  written 
well. 

But  it  is  only  within  a  few  years, 
that  almost  by  accident,  as  it  seemed, 
he  has  left  the  earlier  lines  of  his  lite- 
rary walks,  and  in  three  successive 
novels,  each  better  than  the  former 
(if  it  is  fair  to  say  so  of  books,  of 
which  each  was  as  good  as  it  could 
be),  has  taken  high  position  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  novelists  of  the 
day. 

Jomard,  who  knows,  says,  that  if 
a  hard-pressed  general  is  rash  enough, 
in  an  exigency,  to  advocate  that  very 
dangerous  movement,  a  charge  in 
"  line  of  battle,"  every  thing  depends 
on  the  steadiness,  or  even  on  the  life, 
of  the  sergeant  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  line.  Every  elbow  through 
a  hundred  bodies  feels  the  magic 
touch  and  inspiration  of  his  left 
elbow.  If  he  is  brave,  they  are 
brave :  if  he  presses  on,  they  press 
on  :  if  he  lives,  they  live :  if  he  leaps 
over  the  enemy's  parapet  with  a 
shout,  they  leap  over,  shouting.  Now 
that  Mr.  Howells  has  so  well  asserted 
his  place  of  honor  at  the  right  of  our 
line  of  novelists,  let  us  hope  they 
may  all  close  steadily  up  to  the  touch 
of  his  elbow,  and  that  he  may  live  a 
thousand  years. 

Nothing  is  really  more  absurd  than 
to  try  to  say  in  words  why  you  like 
any  thing ;  yet,  of  course,  we  are' 
forever  trying  to  do  so.  John  likes 
— loves  —  Mary  better  than  all  the 
world  beside.  Of  course,  he  cannot 
tell  how  or  why.  Yet  he  is  forever 
carving  poor  statements  of  poor  rea- 


sons on  the  rinds  of  poor  trees; 
and,  what  is  worse,  he  sends  worse 
statements  of  worse  reasons,  in  very 
bad  verse,  for  us  to  publish  in  "  OLD 
AND  NEW/'  and  then  is  disgusted 
because  we  will  not  print  them.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  paradoxes 
in  life  is  this  steady  determination  of 
intelligent  people  to  "describe  tte 
indescribable."  When  we  come  into 
the  domain  of  religion,  the  paradox 
is  so  utterly  insoluble,  that  all  the 
myriad  miseries  and  agonies  of  the 
religious  experience  of  the  world 
may  be  referred  to  it.  In  the  last 
of  Mr.  Howells's  novels  he  has,  in 
one  word,  replied  to  all  the  inductive 
and  deductive  follies  of  the  theology 
of  ages,  —  "I  do  not  think  God  is : 
I  know  he  is.7'  If  the  human  race 
ever  advances  as  far  as  this  hero  of  his, 
and  finds  that  the  being  of  God  is  as 
little  matter  of  intellectual  discern- 
ment as  of  ocular  observation,  and 
that  mind  and  body,  indeed,  are  both 
mere  tools  of  that  divine  soul  which 
is  child  of  God,  and,  as  such,  be- 
lieves, loves,  and  aspires,  why,  then 
the  human  race  will  be  spared,  every 
year,  five  thousand  volumes  of  worth- 
less new  theology. 

By  the  same  token,  and  in  the 
same  vision,  it  will  be  spared  five 
thousand  other  volumes  of  explana- 
tions of  why  we  like,  and  why  we  dis- 
like, this  novel,  or  that  poem.  This 
is  not  to  say  simply,  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  our  critics  now  are 
not  frank  -enough  to  tell  the  true 
reason.  The  true  reason  would  be, 
"  I  love  my  love  with  an  M.,  because 
his  book  is  published  by  Murray  :  I 
hate  him  with  an  M.,  because  his 
poem  is  published  by  Macmillan." 
Or  it  would  be,  "  I  think  this  novel  is 
detestable,  because  the  author  writes 
for  the  'Tribune/  which  abused  my 
essays/'  or,  "I  think  this  poem  is 
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delightful,  because  Cora  Cordis,  who 
writes  it,  also  writes  the  literary  criti- 
cisms for  the  '  Propylaeum,'  and  I 
want  the  '  Propylaeum '  to  praise  my 
travels  in  Kaffirland."  Wholly  be- 
side the  freedom,  which,  in  the  perfect 
world,  they  will  gain  from  such  "  criti- 
cisms" as  these,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  also  gain  freedom  from  that 
analytic  style  which  explains  why 
the  curve  of  the  leaf  of  a  fresh  rose 
pleases  us,  and  what  there  is  agreea- 
ble and  satisfactory  (useful  is  Mr. 
Mill's  word)  in  the  shape  of  the  dew- 
drop  which  lies  upon  its  surface. 

Without  aspiring  to  any  success  in 
this  high  and  mighty  line  of  criti- 
cism which  explains  why  one  novel  is 
good,  and  why  another  is  bad,  —  leav- 
ing that,  indeed,  to  the  autocrats  of 
weekly  criticism,  —  we  modestly  men- 
tion as  a  bald  fact,  not  isolated,  in 
the  literary  history  of  our  time,  the 
unqualified  and  exquisite  pleasure 
which  Mr.  Howells's  novels  give  us, 
and  our  determination,  already  acted 
upon,  to-  keep  them  at  hand,  not  to 
give  them  away  as  presents,  but  to 
read  them  at  home,  and  again.  With- 
out in  the  least  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  this  pleasure,  we  venture, 
also,  to  mention  a  few  facts  regarding 
the  method  of  this  writer,  which  are, 
alas  !  distinctions  or  peculiarities.  It 
is  a  pity  to  have  to  add,  that  if  we 
mentioned  these  facts  to  a  listening 
class  of  fifty  maiden  novelists,  and 
fifty  young  men,  "making  literature 
a  profession,"  who  should  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  maidens,  and  if  they  all 
took  notes  of  our  observations,  and 
then  committed  them  to  memory, 
they  would  still  write  as  bad  novels 
as  if  our  words  had  never  been 
spoken.  Such,  alas  !  is  the  fate  of 
criticism.  Still,  Mr.  Howells  does  do 
certain  things  better  than  anybody 
else  does.  Therefore  we  speak. 


With  entire  unconsciousness,  —  a 
gift  so  much  greater  than  conscious- 
ness of  power,  —  he  takes  all  his  char- 
acters, just  as  we  have  to  take  them 
in  the  world,  with  their  faults  just  as 
prominent  as  their  excellencies,  and 
appearing,  as  shameful  things  like 
faults  will,  just  at  the  wrong  times. 
This  is  the  rarest  gift  in  fiction. 
The  simplest  method,  in  fiction,  is 
that  of  the  earliest  of  modern  novel- 
ists, Lobeira.  Oriana  is  without  peer. 
She  is  faultless :  so  the  writer  says, 
and  so  Amadis  says,  and  so  the 
reader  says,  unless  he  regard  abso- 
lute stupidity  as  a  fault.  To  match 
her,  Amadis  is  also  without  peer. 
Did  you  ever  meet  another  man  who 
could  stand  with  his  back  against  a 
stone  wall  three  days  and  three  nights,, 
and,  with  his  battle-axe,  cut  down 
every  man  who  approached  from  a 
hostile  army?  Stonewall  Jackson, 
even,  could  not  do  that.  But  Ama- 
dis of  Gaul  could.  He,  also,  is  a  hero 
without  faults,  unless  it  is  a  fault  to 
be  moody  when  he  is  parted  from 
Oriana  for  years,  for  no  reason  known 
to  himself,  or  any  one  beside. 

Accepting  this  type,  most  modern 
novelists  construct  hero  and  heroine. 
Nicholas  Nickleby  is  substantially 
faultless ;  so  is  Martin  Chuzzlewit ; 
so  is  Lucy  of  Lammermoor ;  so  is 
that  woman,  name  forgotten,  who 
made  signals  to  Paul  Jones  in 
Cooper's  "Pilot."  This  is  the  easy 
way  to  do  them ;  and  young  read- 
ers, say  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  of 
age,  in  their  hearts  prefer  them  done 
in  this  way.  So  the  Chinaman  pre- 
fers to  have  his  portrait  taken,  with 
the  lights  on  both  side  of  the  face, 
and  under  the  chin,  as  well  as  on  the 
top  of  the  head. 

The  nineteeth  century  has  advanced 
from  this  plan  in  its  general  determi- 
nation for  realism  j  and  a  few  bold 
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writers  have  introduced  obtrusive 
faults.  In  the  first  essays  of  this 
new  method,  they  were  cunningly- 
selected  faults,  such  as  bore  to  vir- 
tue's side,  or,  at  the  very  most,  such 
as  were  attractive  to  carnal  man, 
though  reproved  by  his  spiritual 
advisers.  Thus  Die  Vernon  has  the 
scandalous  habit  of  riding  alone, 
without  escort,  — a  black  fault  this, 
almost  a  sin.  But  young  England 
and  young  America  thought  it  "so 
nice,"  that  this  solecism  was  for- 
given; and  therefore,  dashing  hero- 
ines, with  riding-whips  and  men's 
hats,  have  been  only  too  popular  from 
her  day  to  ours.  Rochester  (of  "  Jane 
Eyre/'  not  of  Charles  Second)  had  a 
vilain  temper,  and  an  awful  will  of 
his  own.  But  this  class  of  sins  is  a 
class  which  women  are  so  used  to  in 
men,  and  of  which,  in  their  own  sex, 
they  are  so  ignorant,  that  they  idolize 
the  representation  of  it ;  and  Roches- 
ters  of  this  type  are  now  as  plenty 
in  novels  as  they  are,  alas  !  in  life. 

There  is  another  step  in  the  real- 
istic direction,  of  which  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  is  a  good  illustration.  We  may 
call  it  the  photographic  type  of 
novel.  The  lights  of  a  photographic 
portrait  are  very  light;  the  shades 
are  very  black ;  and  by  a  peculiarity 
of  the  process,  which  this  reader 
would  not  understand  if  we  explained 
it,  there  are  no  good  half-lights, 
far  less  quarter-lights,  or  sixteenths. 
All  those  medium  shades  are  badly 
rendered  in  photograph.  In  much 
the  same  way,  not  to  say  for  the  same 
reason,  the  photographic  novelist  in 
the  realist  school  gives  you  a  hero, 
and  even  a  heroine,  with  one  good 
bad  sin.  Thus  the  hero  gambles  like 
Eelix  Carbury ;  he  drinks  like  the 
same  blackguard ;  he  changes  his 
mind,  like  all  Trollope's  model  Eng- 
lishmen. But  you  know  pretty  well 


when  this  vice  is  going  to  assert  itself. 
You  are  not  much  surprised  when  it 
comes  ;  and  you  know,  that,  in  the 
alternate  chapter,  he  will  present 
himself  in  a  more  attractive  light  to 
the  heroine  and  to  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Howells's  people  stumble 
much  more  unexpectedly,  nay,  they 
tumble  over,  in  the  most  provoking 
way,  just  when  you  want  them  to 
stand.  They  do  not  do  what  you 
want  them  to  do,  and  they  do  just 
what  you  do  not  want  them  to  do. 
And  these  lapses  come  indirectly,  not 
in  a  chapter  fore-ordained  to  evil,  but, 
just  as  human  sins  are  apt  to  come, 
when  hero  and  reader  alike  are  most 
oif  guard. 

Perhaps  this  is  high  art;  but  it 
is  our  belief  that  it  is  high  nature. 
Mr.  Howells  knows  these  people  won- 
derfully well.  He  knows  them  better 
than  they  know  themselves,  poor  blind 
creatures  that  they  are;  and  they 
talk  and  sleep  and  walk  and  ride 
and  sail,  always  drawing  nearer  to 
the  foregone  conclusion,  as  uncon- 
sciously, dear  reader,  as  you  are  facing 
forward  at  this  moment  to  the  en- 
tanglement of  the  romance  of  your 
own  life  by  ways  you  have  not 
known,  and  do  not  know.  There  is 
something  exquisitely  pathetic  in 
finding  him  painting  the  mole  which 
is  on  the  loveliest  cheek,  not  because 
he  wants  to  paint  moles,  but  because 
the  mole  is  there.  Thus,  in  the 
exquisite  love-scene  which  closes  his 
last  novel,  the  hero  asks  Florida, 
«  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  —  "  I  don't 
know,"  she  replied.  "  I'm  stopping 
with  those  friends  of  ours."  A 
horrid  vulgarism ;  but  that  charm- 
ing girl  would  certainly  have  used 
it ;  and  so  she  does  use  it.  And  per- 
haps her  lover  loved  her  all  the 
better,  because  she  forgot  the  Spingler 
Institute,  and  spoke  unconsciously. 
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Mr.  Howells's  stories  have  the 
merit,  inestimable  in  what  are  called 
"serials,"  that  you  would  enjoy  them, 
even  if  there  were  no  story.  Admir- 
able as  the  story  is  dramatically, 
the  by-play  is  as  good  as  the  plot, 
and  is  sustained  right  through. 
Now  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
serials.  True,  no  magazine  can 
exist  without  one  ;  but  good  writers 
naturally  enough  hate  this  method 
of  publishing ;  and  it  has  become 
rather  a  commonplace  of  weak  con- 
versation to  say  that  one  does  not 
like  to  read  them.  All  the  same  is 
it  true,  that  those  novels  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  which  have 
won  the  widest  circulation  were  pub- 
lished as  serials.  These  are  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  the  stories  of  Dickens.  The  cele- 
brated tales  of  Scheherezade,  prin- 
cess of  India,  were  published  in  the 
same  way,  with  a  very  terrible  pen- 
alty, if  any  one  number  proved  dull. 
These  have  proved  the  most  enter- 
taining tales  in  literature.  The  bald 
fact  that  this  is  so  may  at  least  sug- 
gest the  question,  whether  a  writer 
is  not  held  up  to  his  work,  when  he 
knows  that  each  chapter  is  to  meet 
its  own  separate  criticism,  and  goes 
forth  alone  into  a  world  none  too  char- 
itable. We  observe  that  the  prima 
donna  always  wears  nicer  clothes  than 
the  chorus  girls.  Is  this  because  she 
is  to  stand,  —  as  one  part  in  a  serial 
stands, — with  nobody  before  her, 
and  nobody  behind,  nobody  at  the 
right  hand,  and  nobody  at  the  left; 
so  that  all  men  can  see  whether  her 
velvets  are  cotton  or  silk  ?  Or  is  it, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  believes,  that  the 
chorus  singer  with  the  sweetest  voice, 
and  the  most  faithful  love  of  study, 
could  not  remain  a  chorus  singer,  and 
became  from  "  native  impulse,  ele- 
mental force,"  a  prima  donna  ? 


Either  way,  here  is  perhaps  an  illus- 
tration of  the  merit  which  attaches 
to  the  best  serials.  The  interest  has 
to  be  sustained,  and  it  is  sustained. 

So  Mr.  Howells's  books  are  as 
good  guidebooks  as  they  are  novels ; 
and  a  good  guidebook  is  one  of 
the  best  books  that  is.  Here  he 
sends  all  the  travellers  over  the  very 
route  his  lovers  travel  over:  they 
must  even  sleep  in  the  boarding- 
houses  his  people  lodged  in.  What 
bliss  for  the  hotel-keepers  if  he  would 
take  them  all  in  order ! 

"Beginning  at  Rokeby, —  the    job's    sure 

to  pay,  — 
He  might  do  every  first-class  hotel  on  the 

way." 

Then  what  is  so  charming  as  hav- 
ing a  poet  write  for  you  in  prose? 
It  is  like  meeting  the  girl  you  love 
in  a  street-car.  Whenever  they  do 
it  for  us,  it  is  charming,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  often  a  surprise.  Walter 
Scott,  Goethe,  Lamartine,  Shelley, 
how  wonderful  it  is !  How  one 
wishes  he  had  the  travels,  or  the 
autobiography,  or  the  journal,  or 
something,  in  prose,  of  Virgil  or  of 
Horace!  Here  at  home  is  Mr. 
Bryant's  prose,  Mr.  Longfellow's, 
Mr.  Lowell's,  Mr.  Carroll  Everett's, 
Mr.  Aldrich's,  always  fascinating,  be- 
cause these  men  are  all  poets,  and 
yet  are  good  enough  to  write  poetry 
in  prose  for  us,  — as  that  angel  was 
good  enough  to  take  a  street-car, 
instead  of  using  her  wings.  One  of 
the  brightest  of  women  went  into  a, 
village  photographer's  to  have  her 
picture  taken.  She  pointed  to  the 
portrait  of  the  village  belle  to  indicate 
the  style  of  picture  she  preferred. 
"  Ef  you  warnt  to  look  like  Miss 
Lucy  Lovely,  yourd  better  git  Miss 
Lucy  Lovely  to  sit  for  you."  How 
often  is  the  jaded  editor  tempted  to 
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say  the  same  thing  as  he  rejects 
articles,  and  sends  them  home ! 
"Would  you  not  be  good  enough, 
another  time,  to  write  a  little  more 
like  Mr.  Howells?  Could  not  you 
make  every  line  an  epigram?  Could 
not  you  make  every  description  a 
picture  ?  Could  not  you  throw  a 
volume  of  theology  into  a  sentence  ? 
Could  not  you  reveal  character  in  the 
same  words  that  describe  dress  ?  Do 
this,  unknown  contributor,  and  you, 
also,  shall  be  welcome." 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  Mr.  Howells 
is  still  young.  He  is  at  a  post  where 
it  is  his  duty,  as  it  must  surely  be 
his  pleasure,  to  write  good  novels. 
How  fortunate  for  us,  the  world  of 
readers,  that  duty  and  inclination  for 
once  should  leap  together! 

If  the  aim  we  have  suggested  to 
young  writers  seem  too  high,  let  us 
console  them  by  an  anecdote.  We 
have  heard  it  whispered  that  the 
first  poem  which  Mr.  Howells  sent 
to  "The  Atlantic  Monthly"  was  sent 
back,  even  after  it  was  in  type,  and 
was  not  used,  "because  it  was  too 
long."  If  the  story  is  truly  told,  it 
was  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  of  "  The 
New  York  Ledger  "  who  had  the  wit 
to  observe,  that,  with  some  things, 
the  longer  they  are,  the  better  they 
are,  and  gave  welcome  to  this  waif 
from  a  poet  then  in  exile.  Take 
heart,  young  contributors  !  Though 
the  editor  of  "OLD  AND  NEW" 
may  not  discern  your  excellencies, 
trust  to  it  that  posterity  may;  and  it 
may  be  you  who  shall  preside  at  the 
head  of  his  corner,  to  try  vainly  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  the  aspirants 
of  the  future. 

Where  should  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Howells's  novels  be  written  ?  There 
can  be  but  two  answers.  The  critic 
should  be  gliding  over  some  Venetian 
lagune  in  a  gondola,  or  over  the  long 


level  of  the  New- York  Central  in  a 
Pullman  car.  If  only  he  could  be 
taking  his  own  "wedding  journey" 
over  again  !  Should  the  readers  of 
"  OLD  AND  NEW  "  detect  any  jars  or 
hitches,  any  sudden  pull-ups  or  other 
cataclysms,  in  these  fragmentary 
notes  on  the  exquisite  work  of  our 
charming  novelist,  he  will  under- 
stand in  a  moment,  that,  regardless 
of  fatigue,  we  have  detached  our 
senior  critic  to  write  of  the  "  Wed- 
ding Journey"  on  the  very  line 
where  it  was  accomplished,  and 
that  he  has  telegraphed  back  to  us, 
from  station  after  station,  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  If  he  who 
runs  can  read  the  noblest  utterance 
of  the  world,  it  ought  not  be  surpris- 
ing, that,  in  a  higher  civilization,  he 
who  rides  can  write. 

E.  E.  H. 


MISS  ZIMMERN.i 

Miss  ZIMMERN' s  stories  are  so  rare 
in  their  poetic  conception,  and  thor- 
oughly artistic  execution,  that  all  who 
love  nature,  and  enjoy  a  book  which 
shows  thought,  fancy,  and  rare  cul- 
ture, will  find  among  these  unpre- 
tending, studies  of  real  life,  and  of  the 
realms  of  fancy  and  legendary  lore, 
much  to  delight  and  startle  them. 
What  will  surprise  them,  is,  that, 
where  so  many  namby-pamby  tales 
for  children  are  "done"  (not  more 
than  half  done  sometimes),  real  gems 
of  the  imagination,  pictures  of  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  of  the  highest 
type,  full  of  the  subtle  poetic  power 
which  the  young  appreciate,  as  bril- 
liant and  picturesque,  poetic  and 
really  remarkable,  as  Miss  Zimmern's, 

i  Told  by  the  Waves.  Stories  in  Nature.  By 
Helen  Zimmern,  author  of  Stories  in  Precious 
Stones,  &c.  London:  Virtue,  Spalding,  and 
Daldy,  1874. 
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should  be  no  more  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation, or  the  mark  of  the  reviewer. 
Still  when  the  "Stories"  told  from 
the  "  Precious  Stones  "  appeared  two 
years  since  in  London,  the  leading 
papers  accorded  to  Miss  Zimmern  the 
just  and  merited  praise  her  book 
deserved.  The  public  has  indorsed 
their  verdict  by  bujnng  the  book.  This 
work  has  passages  as  charming,  and 
conceptions  as  brilliant  and  powerful ; 
and  the  time  will  come,  we  predict, 
when  "The  Aloe,"  and  certain  of 
these  other  stories,  will  be  exceedingly 
admired.  We  shall  expect  to  hear 
that  our  praise  has  been  faint,  and 
not  overstated.  We  have  really  en- 
joyed the  book  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  think  some  of  the  stories  per- 
fect, simply  charming  in  their  senti- 
timent.  Prose,  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Zimmern,  is  full  of  poetry. 


MISS  AITKIN' S  SCOTTISH  SONG.1 
As  long  as  the  love  of  poetry  lasts, 
the  songs  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Burns, 
Scott,  Lady  Nairn  and  others,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Lady  Anne  Bar- 
nard, will  live  in  the  hearts  of  people, 
and  ever  be  welcome. 

Miss  Aitkin  says  in  her  modest 
preface  to  the  little  book  of  "  Scottish 
Songs  "  here  named,  that  her  aim,  in 
adding  another  to  the  long  list  of 
works  of  this  kind,  has  been  to  give 
us  only  the  songs  "that  have  won 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  and  dwelt  there,"  —  in 
itself  a  good  test ;  for,  as  Goethe  says, 
"What  has  kept  its  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  even  for  twenty 
years  is  pretty  certain  to  have  true 
merit."  Miss  Aitkin  has  used  her 

1  Scottish  Song,  a  Selection  of  the  Choicest 
Lyrics  of  Scotland.  Compiled  and  arranged,  with 
brief  notes,  by  Mary  Carlyle  Aitkin.  London: 
Macmillau  and  Company,  1874. 


editorial  position  with  care  and  good 
taste.  She  has  made  a  small  volume, 
in  which  every  song  is  choice. 
Heretofore,  the  reader  has  been 
obliged,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  to 
wade  through  tedious,  coarse,  even 
indecent  trash,  and  -glean  here  and 
there  the  gems  of  Scotch  lyrics.  Now 
we  have  before  us  a  fit  and  worthy 
collection  of  the  best,  purest,  and 
noblest  things  written  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  Scottish  song  down  to 
the  present  century.  The  book  is 
admirably  arranged,  and  indexed  with 
care ;  the  songs  are  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  placed  according  to  subject, 
not  date ;  and  they  are  all  carefully 
headed  with  authors'  names,  dates, 
&c.  The  notes  being  in  the  body  of 
the  work  are  more  useful,  and  likely 
to  be  read,  as  they  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  each.  We 
have  not  space  for  more  than  one  rare 
song,  a  mere  fragment,  but  full  of 
beauty  and  simplicity.  Its  author  is 
unknown. 

IN  YON  GARDEN. 

IN  yon  garden  fine  and  gay, 
Picking  lilies  a'  the  day, 
Gathering  flowers  o'  ilka  hue, 
I  wistna  then  what  love  could  do. 

Where  love  is  planted,  there  it  grows; 
It  buds  and  blooms  like  any  rose ; 
It  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant  smell : 
No  flower  on  earth  can  it  excel. 

I  put  my  hand  into  the  bush, 
And  thought  the  sweetest  rose  to  find, 
•But  pricked  my  finger  to  the  bone, 
And  left  the  sweetest  rose  behind. 


EDUCATION. 

THE  second  number  of  the  "  Eund- 
schau"1  contains  an  interesting 
paper  upon  education.  It  is  almost 

i  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin.  Boston: 
Schoenhof  and  Moeller. 
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too  comprehensive ;  and  the  wide  field 
it  passes  over  makes  it  necessary  to 
divide  into  two  parts,  of  which  we 
have  the  first  in  this  number. 

One  point  is  admirably  carried  out 
in  this  paper :  this  is,  a  consideration 
of  the  false  estimate  made  upon  the 
"disabilities"  of  old  age.  We  have 
been  too  apt  to  think  that  "  educa- 
tion" should  end  with  the  school 
years,  and  have  limited  its  period  to 
eighteen,  or,  at  most,  to  the  age  of 
twenty  or  more  years,  and  to  school- 
life,  under  the  notion  that  develop- 
ment can  only  be  expected  from  the 
faculties  of  youth  ;  that  with  advanc- 
ing age  comes  decay ;  that  after  the 
ripening  must  necessarily  come  the 
fall. 

•  "  Every  thing  has  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  view.  Youth  and  old  age  are 
constantly  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  there 
is  left  a  great  gulf  between.  This  influen- 
ces our  ideas,  as  well  as  our  arrangements 
for  life.  Under  this  impression,  youth 
appears  as  the  sum  total  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  happy;  while  old  age  conies  like  a 
ghost,  whose  approach  fills  the  spirit  with 
care  and  anxiety.  Poets  praise  youth,  and 
we  are  wont  to  sigh  for  the  youthful  joys 
that  are  past  :  the  fancy  wanders  back  to 
early  childhood  for  its  images  of  beaut}^ 
and  of  its  joy  in  life.  Old  age,  011  the  other 
hand,  is  looked  upon  as  an  unavoidable 
misfortune.  Some  take  it  as  a  form  of  ill- 
ness ;  others,  who  are  unwilling  to  deny  it 
any  worth,  complain  of  its  diminished  ca- 
pabilities in  comparison  with  those  of 
youth."  . 

This  false  notion  the  writer  ranks 
with  that  doctrine  of  religion  which 
lays  down  the  theory  that  man 
was  originally  created  perfect,  but, 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  been 
born  sinful.  This  doctrine  resembles, 
he  says,  the  view  I  speak  of,  —  that 
of  "  a  favored  period  of  youth,  out  of 
which  man  passes,  .past  recovery,  to 
the  less  complete  or  utterly  unhappy 
condition  of  old  age."  To  this  he 
would  oppose  a  remembrance  of 


"The  incomplete  gifts  with  which  youth 
begins  its  life,  and  the  ever-increasing 
riches  which  a  man  who  labors  diligently, 
by  a  careful  education  can  go  on  develop- 
ing, even  to  great  old  age,  from  the  most 
inadequate  resources. 

"The  happiness  of  youth  is  a  giff:  the 
sensibility  of  youth  is  again  an  undeserved 
gift,  with  which  nature  has  endowed  man 
when  he  is  beginning  the  difficult  '  house- 
keeping '  of  life.  The  happiness  of  the  old 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  bestowed 
gratuitoiisly ;  it  is  won  with  struggle:  and 
he  who  has  not  earned  it  by  the  labor  of 
many  years  possesses  it  not.  Therefore  is 
it  more  rare  than  youthful  happiness,  but, 
in  return,  more  complete." 


D'Israeli,  in  one  or  more  of  his 
novels,  has  vaunted  the  power  of 
youth,  and  drawn  up  the  list  of  ar- 
tists, authors,  and  men  of  genius, 
whose  best  work  was  the  work  of 
their  youth.  An  equally  convincing 
list  can  be  made  of  the  work  of  older 
years  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
Edward  Laskar,  brings  up  a  signifi- 
cant array  of  names,  from  Sophocles, 
Socrates,  Cicero,  and  others,  down  to 
more  modern  times  of  Franklin, 
Humboldt,  Saint  Germain,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  many  more. 

The  necessity  that  our  modern 
system  of  education  is  under,  of  de- 
veloping this  view,  that  is,  of  seeing 
in  man  a  capability  for  continued 
education  and  happiness  in  a  per- 
sistent use  of  his  faculties,  forms  the 
dominant  theory  of  this  paper. 

We  have  spoken  of  it  as  almost  too 
comprehensive;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  leave  out  any  portion  of  its 
argument,  which  is  rendered  full  of 
interest.  The  Schulzwang,  or  com- 
pulsory school-system,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  latter  part  of  this  paper, 
which  Herr  Laskar  considers  as  one- 
of  the  most  significant  and  happy 
movements  of  the  age,  and  which  is 
to  be  farther  considered  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  article. 


even 
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A  NEW  FRENCH  NOVEL.  seeking  and  asking  for  strength  ;  but 

they  are  the  higher  religious  aids  that 
IT  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  again  a  bri       the  reHef          ^ 

story  by  Madame  Augustus  Craven,'       Mrg    ^^  ^^  ^^ 

in  the  present  dearth  of  interesting  ftt  this  statementj  and      int  Qut  thafc 

French    books  ;     especially,    because  ifc  wag  Qn  the  stepg  of  the  confessional 

her  stories  can  be  placed  with  safety  that  hep  heroine  found  the  help 

in  the  hands  of  «  les  jeunes  filles,  gt      ghe  wag  reaching  fop>     But 

and  there  are  so  few  French  works  here  it  ig  the  WQrd  of  a  gt 

that  can  be  freely  recommended   to  ble  human  friend  that  leads  her  to  the 

young  readers.  gource  of  divine  strength>     Eyery  re, 

This  story   has  all  the  charm  of  ligioug  goul  WQuld  acknowledgej  that> 

"Fleurange,"    by   the    same    author,  after  earnegt  geeking  the  diyine  ^ 

with  perhaps  greater  simplicity  m  its  gwerj  u  L&  Mot  d&  VEnigme^  seemg 

plot,  and  more  interest  concentrated  often  to  come  from  ^^  «provi- 

about  fewer  characters.     It   gives    a  dentially»  as  it  were,  through  some 

graceful  picture   of  Parisian  and  of  gtrong  kuman  yoice>     It  need  not  be 

Neapolitan  life,   in  their  more  culti-  thafc  of  a  priest^  Qr  a  confessorj  as  iu 

vated    circles,    and    in    their     most  thig  cage<     Jt  is  more  likely  to  be  that 

charming  aspect.      That  of   Paris  is  of  ft  fenow_sufferer. 
particularly  interesting,    as   being    a       We  ghouldj  ^  yenture  to  gay  of 

complete  contrast  to  the  seething,  hot  thig  bookj  thafc  it  hag   a  thoroughly 

atmosphere  of  passion,  with  which  we  religious  spiritj  quite  independent  'of 

are    made   more   familiar   in   French  its  Koman   Catholic  innuences.     Be- 

stories  of  Paris  life.     It  is  a  pleasure  gides  thig?  ifc  ig  agreeably  written  .  and 

to  believe,  that  there  is  to  be  found  itg  pictures  of  life  in  Napleg  come  in 

there   a  phase  of   social   life  calmer  naturally  and  forcibly,  and  are  given 

and  more  serene  than  that  we  are  m-  with  humor  ag  well  ag  grace> 
troduced  to  by  modern  French  plays, 
and  most  of  the  novels.  • 

Of  course,  in  the   stories  by  Mrs. 

Craven,  —  so  well  known  by  her  "  Je  PARNASSUS.* 

Recit  d\ine  Soeur"  and  its  transla-       THIS  book,  so  long  and  pleasantly 

tion,  —  the  Catholic  element  prevails  ;  anticipated,  has  at  length  arrived.     It 

but  the  close  observer  would  declare,  js   a  handsome   book  of  522  double- 

that,  in  this  book,   the  ruling  influ-  columned  pages,  with  a  preface  about 

ence  should  be  called  rather  religious  ten    pages    long,  an    index    of  first 

than   merely  Koman    Catholic.     The  iines,  and  a   list  of  authors  and  their 

appeals    to   conscience,    and  all    the  pieces,  which,  also,  should  have  been 

bright  emotions  represented,  are  what  jndexical,  but  is  not.     The  preface  is 

religious   Protestants  would  consider  an  too  short;  but  what  there  is  of  it 

themselves    subject    to    as    well     as  is  excellent.     At  the  start,  Mr.  Em- 

Catholics.     It  is  not  the  mere  offices  erson  informs  us  how  the  book  took 

of  the  Church,  or  the  influence  of  any  its  origin,  "  from  an  old  habit  of  copy- 

mere  ceremonial,  that  have  their  ef-  jng  any  poem  that  interested  me  into 

feet   upon    the    troubled   soul  that  is  a  blank  book."     "Poetry,"  he  says, 

1  Le  Mot  de  1'Enigme.    Paris:  Didier  et  Cie., 

1874.    Boston:  Sclioeiihof  &  Moeller,  40  Winter         1  Edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    Boston: 
Street.  James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.    1875. 
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"  teaches  the  enormous  force  of  a 
few  words.  It  requires  that  splendor 
of  expression  which  carries  with  it 
the  proof  of  great  thoughts.  Some 
poems  I  have  inserted  for  their  his- 
torical importance,  some  for  their 
weight  of  sense,  some  for  single 
couplets  or  lines,  perhaps,  even  for  a 
word,  some  for  magic  of  style."  Re- 
jecting the  ancient  proverb,  Poeta 
naScitur,  non  fit,  he  tells  us  "  there 
are  two  classes  of  poets,  —  the  poets 
by  education  and  practice,  theise  we 
respect ;  and  the  poets  by  nature, 
these  we  love."  Of  the  first  class, 
he  considers  Pope  the  best  type. 
Milton  was  a  poet  by  both  nature 
and  education.  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Jonson  (despite  all  the  pedantic 
lumber  he  carried  with  him),  belong 
to  the  second  class ;  and  so  does 
Wordsworth,  who,  though  encum- 
bered for  years  with  childish  whims, 
was  at  last,  by  his  religious  insight, 
lifted  to  genius.  Mr.  Emerson's 
opinions  of  his  fellow-poets  cannot 
fail  of  interesting  us.  "  Scott  was  a 
man  of  genius,  but  only  an  accom- 
plished rhymer,  .  .  .  master  of  the 
ballad,  but  never  crossing  the  thresh- 
old of  the  epic."  He  thinks  Chaucer 
has  more  lines  of  force  than  any  Eng- 
lish writer  except  Shakspeare.  "  Of 
Shakspeare  what  can  we  say,  but 
that  he  is  and  remains  an  exceptional 
mind  in  the  world;  that  a  universal, 
poetry  began  and  ended  with  him  ?  " 
He  devotes  a  half-page  of  his  preface 
to  the  poetic  riddle  of  "  the  Phoenix 
and  the  Turtle,"  which  he  considers 
"poetry  for  poets."  The  average 
reader  will  not  envy  their  enjoyment. 
The  most  space  in  the  preface  is  de- 
voted to  Wordsworth.  His  criticism 
is  mingled  praise  and  blame ;  but  the 
praise  comes  uppermost.  He  agrees 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  who  said  of  him, 
"  He  was  a  fine  lettuce  with  too  many 


outer  leaves ;  "  and  with  Landor,  who 
said,  "  Wordsworth  has  now  written 
a  poem"  (Laodamia)  "which  might 
fitly  be  read  in  Elysium,  and  the 
gods  and  heroes  might  gather  round 
to  listen."  Byron  had  not  sweet- 
ness, nor  solid  knowledge,  nor  lofty 
aim,  but  unmatched  facility  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  rare  skill  for  rhythm. 
He  has  high  praise  for  Tennyson, 
whose  words  are  sometimes  poems. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  in 
different  sections :  Nature,  Human 
Life,  Intellectual,  Contemplative,  Mo- 
ral, Religious,  Heroic,  Personal,  Por- 
traits, Pictures,  Narrative  Poems  and 
Ballads,  Songs,  Dirges  and  Pathetic 
Poems,  Comic  and  Humorous,  Poetry 
of  Terror,  Oracles  and  Counsels.  Shak- 
speare is  quoted  oftener  than  anybody 
else,  but  perhaps  not  so  abundantly 
as  Milton,  the  whole  of  whose  "Co- 
mus  "  is  given  ;  Wordsworth  next ; 
then,  about  equally,  Chaucer,  Herbert, 
Tennyson,  Herrick,  Scott,  Burns, 
Byron,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Some  names 
are  very  feebly  represented.  The  com- 
piler has  modestly,  and  no  doubt  very 
properly,  refrained  from  including  any 
of  his  own  pieces.  But  for  his  scru- 
ples, the  departments  of  Nature  and 
Intellect  might  have  been  much  richer. 
We  have  only  three  poems  from  Brown- 
ing, only  one  from  Matthew  Arnold, 
his  "  Thyrsis  ; "  two  bits  of  Shelley,  in- 
cluding one  stanza  of  the  "  Skylark." 
W.  E.  Channing,  the  movement  of 
whose  verse  suggests  the  movement  of 
a  horse-car  oft'  the  track,  frantically 
endeavoring  to  get  on  a'gaiu,  con- 
tributes several  pages.  They  embody 
lines  of  singular  force  and  beauty. 
The  wonderful  line,  — 

"If  my  bark  sinks,  'tis  to  another  sea," 

which  Mr.  Emerson  long  ago  made  a 
familiar  quotation  by  introducing  it 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  is  here  given  in 


Parnassus. 
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its  setting,  a  noble  poem,  well  sus- 
tained throughout,  and  really  musical. 

Mr.  Emerson's  "  Parnassus  "  is  likely 
to  prove  disappointing,  pleasantly  so  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  if  not  to  his 
most  ardent  admirers.  These  have 
been  expecting  something  Emer- 
sonian throughout,  something  more 
esoteric,  more  poetry  for  poets, 
more  incomprehensible  rhymes  and 
riddles.  We  have  very  few  of  these. 
It  is  the  compiler's  broad  humanity, 
and  not  his  special  genius,  that  has 
presided  over  the  collection  of  these 
poems  and  fragments.  Himself  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  thought,  he  is  in 
love  with  all  generous  and  heroic  ac- 
tion. His  compilation  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  ballads  and  heroic  pieces.  It 
is  poorest  in  the  department  of  re- 
ligion, not  on  its  ethical  side,  but  on 
the  side  of  aspiration,  and  commu- 
nion with  the  Infinite. 

Lovers  of  good  poetry,  who  seek  for 
it  as  for  hid  treasure,  far  and  near, 


will  not  find  many  pieces  here  they 
have  not  seen  before.  But  there  are 
no  friends  like  old  friends ;  and  there 
are  few  that  can  afford  the  space  or 
money  for  all  the  books  containing  all 
these  pieces,  on  their  shelves.  There 
are  many  flowers  of  rarest  beauty 
and  fragrance,  that  are  not  contained 
in  this  anthology.  Another  volume, 
quite  as  good  as  this,  could  certainly 
be  gleaned  after  it.  All  lovers  of 
good  poetry  will  miss  many  favorites. 
This  collection  will  complement,  not 
supersede,  other  collections,  and  the 
individual  poets,  and  the  scrap-books 
in  which  fugitive  pieces  are  cherished. 
As  a  collection  of  lyric  poetry,  Mr. 
Palgrave's  "  Golden  Treasury "  will 
long  remain  unequalled,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  Of  more  general 
collections,  Mr.  Emerson's  is  likely, 
though  less  copious  than  Dana's 
"  Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  for  some 
tinue,  to  prove  the  choicest  and  best. 

J.  W.  C. 
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THE  progress  recorded  by  OLD  AND  NEW  is  not,  of  necessity,  that 
which  took  place  last  month,  or  last  year  :  it  may  have  been  going 
on  gradually  for  years,  by  steps  that  are  imperceptible,  except  at  long 
intervals  of  time.  Thus  it  may  fall  in  our  way  to  chronicle  what  has 
been  done  during  the  past  forty  years  in  one  department  of  modern 
education, — the  teaching  of  the  blind,  as  shown  by  the  record  of 
a  single  school,  that  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  at  South  Boston.  This  was 
the  first  established  of  all  the  American  schools,  and  has  done  more 
than  any  of  the  European  schools  to  improve  the  instruction  and 
general  status  of  the  blind  as  a  class.  Indeed,  within  two  or  three 
years  past,  an  effort  has  been  making  in  England,  under  the  direction, 
of  a  few  teachers  sent  out  from  Dr.  Howe's  school,  to  bring  up  the 
standard  of  teaching  the  blind  in  England  to  something  near  the  New 
England  level.  The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  in  London,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Campbell, 
formerly  Dr.  Howe's  assistant  at  South  Boston,  is  the  result,  thus 
far,  of  this  effort,  and  is  a  very  successful  establishment. 

At  the  close  of  forty-two  years  of  organization  and  instruction 
at  the  head  of  his  Blind  Asylum,  Dr.  Howe  has  published,  in  his 
forty-third  Annual  Report,  some  very  interesting  facts  concerning 
his  early  pupils  (particularly  Laura  Bridgman),  and  the  whole  history 
and  method  of  his  establishment.  Though  an  official  document,  the 
Report,  in  many  passages,  has  the  charm  of  a  romance  ;  for  the  story 
of  Laura  Bridgman's  education  is  truly  the  romance  of  philanthropy. 
In  advance  of  its  publication,  we  are  glad,  in  this  number  of  the 
RECORD,  to  make  some  extracts  from  it. 


DR.  HOWE'S  FIRST  PUPILS.  ,                    *°  f?  T*  *« " 

Of  these  little  girls,  "  the  first  pupils 

BEFORE  entering  on  the  romance  of  the  first  American  school  for  the 

of  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe  speaks  blind,"  Dr.  Howe  says,  — 

of  his  two  earliest  blind  pupils,  daugh-  "They   were    naturally   so   bright 

ters  of  a  farmer's  family  in  Andover,  and  docile,  and  apt  at  learning,  that 

whom  he  and  his  friend  Dr.  Fisher  they  easily  comprehended  our  purpose 

searched    out,  and   brought   into   be  in  making  them  feel  of  strange  signs, 

the  first  subjects  of  their  experiment  or  types,  representing  the  letters  of 
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the  alphabet,  and  tried  eagerly  to 
learn.  These  metal  types  each  bore, 
upon  one  end,  the  raised  outlines  of  a 
letter,  or  of  an  arithmetical  or  geo- 
metrical figure.  The  children  soon 
learned,  that,  by  being  placed  in  cer- 
tain relative  positions,  these  types 
represented  an  apple,  or  a  chair,  or 
some  other  substantive  thing.  They 
soon  comprehended  that  these  signs 
were  twenty-six  in  number.  They 
learned  to  set  them  upright  in  a 
metal  frame  perforated  with  square 
holes,  so  that  the  sign  upon  the  end 
protrudes  above  the  surface  of  the 
frame,  and  can  be  felt  above  it  by  the 
finger.  They  then  learned  that  there 
were  ten  other  types,  with  differently 
shaped  tangible  lines  upon  them,  and 
that  they  represented  the  ten  arith- 
metical digits,  or  figures  (one,  two, 
three,  &c.),  also  four  others,  repre- 
senting the  stops,  and  others  for 
marks  of  interrogation  and  exclama- 
tion; so  that  by  forty-six  different 
types,  placed  in  horizontal  lines  upon 
the  plate,  and  in  various  juxtaposi- 
tions, they  could  spell  out  the  names 
of  things,  ask  questions,  and  express 
their  thoughts  concerning  the  quali- 
ties and  quantities  of  all  things,  for 
they  had  learned  their  native  lan- 
guage as  other  children  do,  —  by 
the  ear.  They  soon  understood  that 
sheets  of  stiff  pasteboard,  marked 
by  certain  crooked  lines,  represented 
boundaries  of  countries ;  rough  raised 
dots  represented  mountains;  pins' 
heads  sticking  out  here  and  there 
showed  the  location  of  towns,  or,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  boundaries  of  their 
town,  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house, of  their  own  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring houses,  and  the  like ;  and  they 
were  delighted,  and  eager  to  go  on 
with  tireless  curiosity.  And  they  did 
go  on  until  they  matured  in  years, 
and  became  themselves  teachers,  first 

15 


in  our  school,  afterwards  in  a  private 
school  opened  by  themselves  in  their 
own  town." 


THE    SOUTH   BOSTON   SCHOOL. 

The  above  description  indicates  well 
enough  the  general  method  of  begin- 
ning the  instruction  of  the  blind ; 
and,  during  the  forty-two  years  since 
Sophia  Carter  and  her  sister  began 
these  lessons,  Dr.  Howe's  school  has 
taught  nearly  900  pupils,  of  whom 
535  have  been  graduated.  "  Of  these 
graduates,  470  were  alive  last  October. 
Out  of  406  whose  actual  condition  is 
known,  230,  or  about  three-fifths,  are 
supporting  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  are  comfortably  and  happily 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  trade  which  they  learned  at 
South  Boston,  or  to  tuning  pianos, 
and  thereby  earn  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood. Those  who  cannot  work  profit- 
ably at  their  trades  contrive  to  pursue 
some  irregular  calling.  Some  live 
with  their  parents  or  relatives,  and 
make  themselves  useful  in  diverse 
ways.  The  young  men  care  for  cattle . 
and  pigs,  milk  the  cows,  tend  the 
horses,  saw  and  split  wood,  and  do  a 
hundred  chores  about  the  house  and 
the  farm,  by  the  aid  of  their  remain- 
ing senses,  made  so  acute  by  practise. 
The  young  women  sew,  knit,  make 
a  variet}7  of  fancy  articles,  run  a  sew- 
ing-machine, and  help  in  the  house- 
work generally.  The  long  and  care- 
ful training  which  they  have  received 
in  school  gives  them  self-confidence 
and  dexterity,  develops  extraordinary 
capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to 
new  conditions,  and  for  contriving 
some  way  to  make  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing and  of  feeling  enable  them  to  do 
work,  which,  without  such  training, 
they  would  not  dare  to  undertake, 
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and  which  their  friends  would  suppose 
could  not  be  done  by  them.  Some 
work  at  mechanic  arts,  or  upon  a  farm, 
or  keep  a  school,  or  are  employed 
in  domestic  service,  or  in  trade,  as  in 
selling  pianos,  for  example.  They 
select  and  purchase  new  pianos  at  the 
warehouses  for  their  customers,  obtain- 
ing them  at  wholesale  prices,  and 
selling  them  at  retail,  on  which  there 
is  a  profit  much  greater  than  custom- 
ers suspect. 

CONDITION    OF    THE   BLIND. 

Looking  back  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, as  Dr.  Howe  can,  since  he  first 
began  to  observe  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  America  and  in  Europe,  here 
is  a  good  record  of  progress.  There 
were  few  blind  persons  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1832,  who  had  any  special 
instruction,  or  any  honest  calling ; 
while  many  were  idle,  intemperate, 
and  prone  to  begging  and  stealing. 
Comparing  our  blind  with  those  of 
other  countries,  the  present  contrast 
is  equally  striking.  Here  the  great 
majority  are  disposed  to  be  industri- 
ous, and  many  find  opportunities  for 
employment;  while  but  few  are  in 
the  almshouses,  and  none  go  about 
begging  openly.  They  are  regarded 
by  the  people  generally  with  respect- 
ful kindness.  But  in  most  European 
countries  the  instructed  blind  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  make  a  class. 
Very  few  are  trained  to  practise  any 
trade  or  regular  work.  Some  seek 
favor  and  aid  by  parading  their  in- 
firmity. Many  follow  begging  as  a 
business,  and  possess  posts  at  the 
street-corners,  and  at  the  gates  of  the 
cathedrals,  claiming  exclusive  right 
to  stand  there  and  clamor  for  charity ; 
while  pious  people  regard  them  with 
pity,  give  them  alms  openly,  and 
admit  their  right  to  beg  publicly  long 


after  other  beggars  are  prohibited  by 
law.  All  this  is  changed  in  New 
England.  At  the  South  Boston  school 
there  is  a  special  feature  in  the  instruc- 
tion, —  the  teaching  of  music,  —  which 
is  doing  more  than  any  thing  else, 
perhaps,  to  make  the  graduates  self- 
supporting  citizens,  and  even  persons 
of  eminence  in  their  pursuits.  One 
of  Dr.  Howe's  pupils  graduated  with 
honor  at  Harvard  University,  and 
became  an  eminent  organist  and  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  a  Western  city. 
Another  graduated  with  'honors  at 
Dartmouth  College,  and,  after  being 
for  a  time  teacher,  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Tennessee  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  Another  graduated 
last  summer  from  the  Divinity  School 
at  Cambridge.  Many  are  active, 
accomplished,  and  able  teachers  of 
music;  others  get  fair  salaries  as 
organists;  and  many  are  accumulat- 
ing money  by  tuning  pianos,  which 
they  can  do  as  well  as  persons  who 
see. 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

These  general  results  are  most 
gratifying  ;  but  they  have  very  natu- 
rally attracted  less  notice  than  the 
remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
one  of  four  pupils,  deaf-mute,  as 
well  as  blind,  who  have  been,  at 
various  times,  under  Dr.  Howe's  in- 
struction. The  others  were  Julia 
Brace,  Laura  Reed,  and  Oliver  Cas- 
well ;  but  Laura's  case  was  the  most 
striking.  It  was  long  ago  reported 
to  the  world  by  Charles  Dickens,  with 
a  hearty  tribute  to  the  genius  for 
philanthropy  that  has  always  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Howe.  But  so  many 
have  forgotten  the  story,  or  have 
never  heard  it,  that  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  condensing,  from  the  re- 
cent Report,  the  main  facts  in  Laura's 
case.  Dr.  Howe  says,  — 
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"I  found  (in  1837)  in  a  little 
village  in  the  mountains  a  pretty 
and  lively  girl,  about  six  years  old, 
who  was  totally  blind  and  deaf,  and 
who  had  only  a  very  indistinct  sense 
of  smell,  so  indistinct,  that  unlike 
other  young  deaf-mutes,  who  are  con- 
tinually smelling  at  things,  she  did 
not  smell  even  at  her  food.  This 
sense  afterwards  developed  itself  a 
little,  but  was  never  much  used  or 
relied  upon  by  her.  She  lost  her 
senses  by  scarlet-fever  so  early,  that 
she  has  no  recollection  of  any  exer- 
cise of  them.  Her  father  was  a  sub- 
stantial farmer,  and  his  wife  a  very 
intelligent  woman.  My  proposal  to 
try  to  give  regular  instruction  to  the 
child  seemed  to  be  a  very  wild  one. 
But  the  mother  eagerly  assented  to 
my  proposal ;  and  in  a  few  days  little 
Laura  was  brought  to  my  house  in 
Boston,  and  placed  under  regular 
instruction  by  lessons  improvised  for 
the  occasion.  My  principal  aim  and 
hope  was  to  enable  her  to  recognize 
the  twenty-six  signs  which  represent 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  She  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  patiently,  though 
without  understanding  its  purpose. 
I  first  selected  short  monosyllables, 
so  that  the  sign  which  she  was  to 
learn  might  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
I  placed  before  her  on  the  table  a 
pen  and  a  pin ;  and  then,  making  her 
take  notice  of  the  fingers  of  one  of 
my  hands,  I  placed  them  in  the  three 
positions  used  as  signs  of  the  manual 
alphabet  of  deaf-mutes,  for  the  letters 
pen,  and  made  her  feel  of  them, 
over  and  over  again,  many  times  ;  so 
that  they  might  be  associated  together 
in  her  mind.  I  did  the  same  with 
the  pin,  and  repeated  it  scores  of 
times.  She  at  last  perceived  that  the 
signs  were  complex,  and  that  the 
middle  sign  of  the  one,  that  is,  the  e, 
differed  from  the  middle  sign  of  the 


other,  that  is,  i.  This  was  the  first 
step  gained.  This  process  was  re- 
peated, over  and  over,  hundreds  of 
times,  until,  finally,  the  association 
was  established  in  her  mind  between 
the  sign  composed  of  three  signs,  and 
expressed  by  three  positions  of  my 
fingers,  and  the  article  itself;  so  that, 
when  I  held  up  the  pen  to  her,  she 
would  herself  make  the  complex  sign  ; 
and,  when  I  made  the  complex  sign 
on  my  fingers,  she  would  triumphant- 
ly pick  up  the  pen,  and  hold  it  up 
before  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  This 
is  what  you  want/  Then  the  same 
process  was  gone  over  with  the  pin, 
until  the  association  in  her  mind  was 
intimate  and  complete  between  the 
two  articles  and  the  complex  positions 
of  the  fingers.  She  had  thus  learned 
two  arbitrary  signs,  or  names,  of  the 
two  different  things.  The  first  step 
had  been  taken  successfully,  and  the 
only  really  difficult  one  ;  for,  by  con- 
tinuing the  same  process,  she  could 
go  on,  and  learn  to  express  in  signs 
two  thousand,  and,  finally,  the  forty 
and  odd  thousand  signs,  or  words,  in 
the  English  language. 

"  I  went  on  with  monosyllables,  as 
being  the  simplest ;  and  she  learned 
gradually  one  sign  of  a  letter  from 
another,  until  she  knew  all  the  arbi- 
trary, tangible  twenty-six  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  how  to  arrange  them 
to  express  various  objects,  —  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  thread,  and  the  like. 
Afterwards  she  learned  the  names  of 
the  ten  numerals  or  digits,  of  the 
punctuation  and  exclamation  and 
interrogation  points,  —  some  forty-six 
in  all.  She  had  thus  got  the  'open 
sesame '  to  the  whole  treasury  of  the 
English  language.  She  seemed  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  progress, 
and  worked  at  it  eagerly  and  inces- 
santly, taking  up  various  articles,  and 
inquiring  by  gestures  and  looks  what 
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signs  upon  her  fingers  were  to  be  put 
together  in  order  to  express  their 
names.  At  times  she  was  too  radiant 
with  delight  to  be  able  to  conceal  her 
emotions.  It  sometimes  occurred  to 
me  that  she  was  like  a  person  alone 
and  helpless  in  a  deep,  dark,  still  pit, 
and  that  I  was  letting  down  a  cord, 
and  dangling  it  about,  in  hopes  she 
might  find  it,  and  that  finally  she 
would  seize  it  by  chance,  and,  clinging 
to  it,  be  drawn  up  by  it  into  the  light 
of  day,  and  into  human  society. 
And  it  did  so  happen ;  and  thus  she, 
instinctively  and  unconsciously,  aided 
in  her  happy  deliverance.  Having 
mastered  the  system  of  arbitrary 
signs,  made  by  various  positions  of 
the  fingers  used  by  deaf-mutes,  and 
called  dactylology,  the  next  process 
was  to  teach  her  to  recognize  the 
same  signs  in  types^  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  letters  embossed  upon 
their  ends.  Thus  with  types,  two 
embossed  with  p,  two  with  n,  one 
with  <3,  and  another  with  i,  she  could, 
by  setting  them  side  by  side  in  the 
quadrilateral  holes  in  the  blind  man's 
slate,  make  the  sign  of  pen  or  pin,  as 
she  wished,  and  so  with  other  signs. 

"  And  so  she  went  on,  diligently  and 
happily,  for  a  score  or  more  of  years, 
nntil  at  last  she  acquired  a  large  vo- 
cabulary of  words,  and  could  converse 
readily  and  rapidly  with  all  deaf- 
mutes,  and  all  persons  who  could  use 
these  signs.  She  could  read  printed 
books  readily  and  easily,  finding  out 
for  herself,  for  instance,  any  chapter 
and  verse  of  Scripture.  She  could 
also  read  letters  from  her  friends,  in 
pricked  type,  or  by  the  Braille  system 
of  points.  She  could  also  write  down 
her  own  thoughts  and  experiences  in 
a  diary,  and  could  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  her  family  and  friends, 
by  sending  to  them  letters  in  pencil, 
and  receiving  their  answers  either  in 


pricked  letters,  which  she  could  read 
by  the  touch,  or  letters  written  with 
ink  or  pencil,  which  could  be  read  to 
her  by  some  confidential  seeing  per- 
son. Thus  was  she  brought  at  last 
into  easy  and  free  relations  with  her 
fellow-creatures,  and  made  one  of  the 
human  family." 

This  was  indeed  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess ;  for,  of  the  five  senses  ordinari- 
ly allotted  to  mankind,  Laura  had  in 
perfection  but  one,  —  that  of  touch. 
Dr.  Howe  says,  "  She  was  almost 
without  any  sense  of  smell  when  I 
first  knew  her.  It  improved  some- 
what in  after-years,  but  never  became 
normally  keen.  Her  nicety  of  touch 
was  marvellous,  even  when  I  first 
knew  her,  and  is  more  so  now.  She 
can  recognize  me  amid  a  crowd  of 
visitors,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  or 
more,  although  she  did  not  expect 
me,  by  merely  grasping  part  of  one 
of  my  hands,  or  even  a  solitary  fore- 
finger, and  will  instantly  clap  her 
hands,  and  pat  me  on  the  arms,  and 
laugh  heartily."  No  wonder  the  poor 
child  (now  a  middle-aged  woman) 
could  recognize  her  benefactor  under 
any  circumstances! 

Dr.  Howe  promises  to  write  out 
more  fully  the  history  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver 
Caswell,  which  not  only  marked  an 
era  in  philanthropy,  but  threw  light 
on  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  philology  and  metaphysics.  He 
is  still,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
the  head  of  the  school  founded  by 
him,  although  the  more  active  duties 
of  the  position  now  fall  to  others. 
This  has  been  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  —  to  organize  the  education  of 
blind  persons  in  the  best  manner; 
but  in  other  fields  of  usefulness  he  has 
accomplished  almost  as  much ;  and 
his  whole  biography,  when  written, 
will  be  one  long  Kecord  of  Progress. 
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ART  EDUCATION. 

THE  rage  for  buying  "  old  masters,"  and  the  founding  of  museums 
and  art-galleries  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art,  and  encouraging  artists,  has 
become  chronic  and  painful.  To  this  spreading  sickness  is  added  the 
supposed  necessity  of  everybody's  learning  to  draw;  and  so  the 
learned  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  blundered  boldly  and 
generously  into  the  most  stupid  scheme  of  so-called  art-education 
possible  to  think  of,  certainly  the  most  stupid  and  resultless  in 
practice.  New  York  is  astir  about  an  art  museum  :  its  Academy  of 
Design  is  in  trouble  financially,  and  not  very  well  artistically.  Cin- 
cinnati is  going  for  universal  drawing.  And  Boston  has  tried  to  do  a 
masterly  work  in  bringing  over  the  Montpensier  Collection  of  things, 
to  feed  the  hungry  souls  of  its  art-loving  public. 

If  there  is  a  collection  of  old  pottery,  of  bric-a-brac,  of  copper- 
ware,  of  "  old  masters  "  of  any  century,  for  sale  anywhere  in  the 
wide  world,  there  comes  a  crying  and  desperate  appeal  from  some 
"art  lover,"  to  everybody  interested,  and  to  our  "merchant  princes," 
for  its  purchase,  in  order  to  give  us  "  at  a  single  blow  a  more  com- 
plete historical  series  of  fine  and  instructive  masterpieces  in  art  than 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  we  shall  be  able  in  many  years  to  get 
together."  We  believe  that  the  desire  to  cultivate  the  people  in 
matters  of  art,  to  educate  the  industrial  classes  in  drawing,  and  to 
encourage  artists  by  providing  proper  facilities,  is  sincere  and  well 
intended  to  the  extent  of  good  intentions  thoughtlessly  and  unintel- 
ligently  carried  out.  We  desire  to  give  the  greatest  possible  credit 
to  these  intentions,  although  not  profound,  for  the  reason  that  these 
means  of  art-education  are  not  the  right  ones  for  us.  We  have  no 
respect  for  systems  or  plans,  however  elaborate  or  grand  in  their  aims 
or  adoption,  if  the  desired  results  are  riot  obtained. 

We  are  interested  in  any  plan  that  produces  them ;  and  the  object 
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of  this  paper  is  a  search  for  one  by  examining  our  needs,  and  the 
successful  plans  of  others. 

We  believe  that  the  means  adopted  by  our  people  as  art-educators 
have  little  if  any  value  to  us  as  a  young  people,  nor  to  any  people  as 
the  first  and  sole  means  of  art-education.  If  art-education  is  of 
value  to  a  people,  it  is  entitled  to  be  treated  just  as  thoughtfully  and 
intelligently  as  any  other  business-scheme.  I  say  business-scheme, 
because  the  question  of  art  is  just  as  much  a  question  of  finance  as 
any  scheme  with  which  man  has  to  do  :  it  is  upon  this  ground  alone 
that  it  can  be  properly  judged,  understood,  and  successfully  carried 
out.  I  do  not  mean  finance  in  the  sense  of  Yankee  barter  of  buying 
a  bushel  of  beans  for  a  dollar,  and  mixing  something  else  with  them 
of  less  value,  and  selling  them  for  a  dollar  and  ten  cents,  or  of 
mixing  buckwheat-shells  with  pepper,  or  of  speculation  in  gold  to 
the  injury  of  the  country,  or  of  the  undue  prosperity  of  one  section 
of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  or  of  making  fortunes 
out  of  the  working-man  while  he  is  treated  as  though  he  was  a 
brute,  but  in  its  true  and  large  sense,  — that  finance  is  the  just  com- 
prehension, estimation,  and  regulation  of  all  values  known'  to  man- 
kind ;  and  in\this  sense  the  history  of  art  presents  the  grandest,  the 
most  far-reaching,  the  clearest,  the  most  subtle,  and  the  most  evident 
exemplifications  of  the  great  principles  of  finance  of  any  value,  of 
which  the  experience  of  history  gives  an  account.  As  the  success 
of  any  branch  of  business  depends  first  and  foremost  upon  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  business,  the  right  men  to  conduct  it,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  usefulness  and  paying  need,  so  education  in  art,  its 
commencement,  continual  progress,  and  final  perfection,  depend  upon 
knowing  what  its  uses  are,  who  are  the  men  to  attend  to  them,  and 
what  may  be  the  final  result.  Success  in  any  thing  depends  on  head 
men.  It  is  the  same  in  art-education.  We  want  artists  and  masters 
in  art,  not  teachers  who  can  talk  only,  nor  workmen  who  can  only 
follow  rules :  not  aspirants,  however  earnest ;  not  hands  untrained, 
scattered  in  every  school  district,  however  honest  their  ambition  to 
teach  drawing  may  be. 

Education  in  art  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  non-paying  part  of 
education,  a  useless  luxury,  a  sentimental  something  outside  of  the 
known  laws  of  profit  and  loss,  and  not  to  be  judged  by  them,  an 
investment  paying  no  interest,  but  rather  as  the  first  value  which  a 
nation  is  to  attend  to,  and  one  of  the  highest,  most  abiding,  and 
longest-paying  investments  which  a  people  can  leave  to  the  world. 

Is  it  not  proper,  then,  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  laying  our  founda- 
tions sure  ?  that  the  means  we  are  so  willing  to  adopt  in  order  to 
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possess  this  wonderful  value  are  such  ones  as  successful  experience 
has  sanctioned  ?  Should  we  not  know  what  we  are  about  ?  Is  it  not 
worth  our  while  ?  We  shall  also  try  to  show  why  the  means  we  are 
adopting  are  not  the  right  ones,  by  examining  what  other  people 
have  done,  and  the  results  they  have  attained. 

Italy,  in  her  early  days  of  art-encouragement,  opened  competitions 
to  all  the  world,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  surely  add  to  her  glory 
and  honor,  then  and  in  the  future,  by  possessing  the  presence  of 
great  masters  in  art,  their  works,  and  their  teachings,  and  that  her 
own  artists  might  thus  be  stimulated  to  greater  study  and  exertion. 
This  custom  of  inviting  artists  from  other  countries  to  come  and 
work  for  her  was  followed  with  marvellous,  far-sighted,  and  generous 
liberality,  until  she  felt  that  her  own  artists  were  the  masters  of  the 
world.  How  well  she  comprehended  the  value  and  need  of  head 
men !  It  is  true  that  the  presence  of  masters  in  art  is  the  all-suffi- 
cient step  to  take  in  art-education,  and  this,  after  that,  the  other 
steps  will  naturally  take  themselves. 

France  followed  suit  with  a  comprehensive  sense  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  art-education  which  became  her  nature  ;  and  she  has  continued 
with  success,  until,  at  this  moment,  she  has  the  most  successful  system, 
produces  the  largest  amount  of  art-work,  the  greatest  works  of  art, 
and  the  greatest  artists,  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She 
is  the  educatrice  of  artists,  the  home  of  art,  the  judge  of  the  art  of 
these  days ;  and  it  is  she  who  crowns !  Belgium  is  the  only  nation 
who  competes  on  even  ground  at  the  same  bar  of  judgment  for  the 
medal  of  priceless  gold  and  the  crown  of  immortality  in  art  before 
the  world. 

I  do  not  refer  to  England,  because  she  is  not  now,  nor  has  she  ever 
been,  an  art-producing  nation.  Her  rank  in  the  industrial  arts  is  by 
no  means  eminent  or  independent ;  for  she  goes  to  France  now,  as 
she  has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  have  to  go,  on  account  of  the  heavi- 
ness and  want  of  originality  in  what  little  art-nature  she  may  possess 
for  her  best  art  skill  and  study.  Neither  do  I  refer  to  Germany ;  for 
many  of  her  successful  artists  have  studied  in  France,  and  her  in- 
dustrial artists  find  there  their  most  fruitful  source  of  inspiration 
and  imitation.  It  should  be  here  observed  that  it  is  the  artists  who 
educate  the  people,  and  that  this  education  in  art,  and  the  successful 
improvement  in  the  industrial  arts,  are  the  results,  and  not  the  causes, 
of  the  existence  of  artists.  There  is  no  instance  to  the  contrary  on 
record.  It  may  be  well,  before  examining  the  system  of  art-educa- 
tion in  France,  to  speak  of  some  of  the  peculiarities,  or  characteristics, 
of  art-talent,  and  the  kind  of  study  and  education  it  requires. 
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It  is  a  question  of  the  growth  of  impressions  in  order  that  facts 
may  be  understood,  comprehended,  and  believed :  it  is  learning  how 
to  know  truth  and  to  stick  to  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  text-books, 
of  committing  to  memory  something  written  and  sanctioned  by  usage 
and  experience,  and  recited  to  a  teacher ;  it  is  not  learning  a  method, 
doing  as  another  has  done,  learning  what  another  has  learned :  it  is 
learning  your  own  nature,  developing  your  own  nature,  be  it  ever  so 
different  from  any  other  nature.  There  is  nothing  fixed,  carved  out, 
and  determined  for  one  and  all,  in  art-education :  it  depends  —  on  the 
nature  of  each  and  every  scholar,  and  the  master  who  teaches  and 
directs  him.  There  is  no  "  method,"  no  "  usual  way,"  as  followed 
by  artists  generally.  The  true  art-student  has  the  way,  the  method, 
which  his  nature  gives  him.  He  makes  his  own  text-book  as  he 
goes  on  with  his  studies,  discovers  the  laws  of  art  in  himself,  proves 
them  for  himself.  There  is  very  little  for  him  to  believe,  except  the 
awful  sacredness  and  sanctity  of  truth.  He  goes  into  darkness,  believ- 
ing that  he  can  make  light,  and  he  does  make  it  as  he  proceeds. 
Each  one's  light  is  different  from  another,  and  all  more  or  less 
admirable  ;  each  admirable,  because  true  to  itself.  His  master  acts 
as  an  interpreter  and  an  inspiration,  —  an  interpreter  as  he  interprets 
the  nature  of  the  student,  and  an  inspiration  so  far  as  the  students 
feel  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  master  who  can  see  the  nature  of 
each  pupil,  and  follow  it  to  a  successful  development.  The  student 
finds  himself  each  day  differently  and  strangely  situated,  and  needs 
each  day  the  guiding  mind  of  a  living,  clear-headed  master.  What 
is  greater  than  an  enthusiastic  master-mind  meeting  another  just  as 
enthusiastic,  the  one  as  ready  to  learn  as  the  other  is  to  teach  ?  It  is 
this  electrical,  reverential,  aspiring,  and  constant  relation  which  must 
exist  between  masters  and  students  of  art.  Should  it  be  argued, 
44  Let  him  who  can,  believe,  and  be  happy,"  let  those  who  cannot, 
mourn.  It  may  be  that  all  kinds  of  talent  should  be  thus  cultivated. 
It  is  certain  that  this  course  should  be  a  part  of  every  system  of 
education.  It  is  the  very  life  of  art.  Without  it  there  is  neither 
life  nor  progress  ;  and  with  it  the  masterpieces  and  the  master-acts  of 
the  world  have  had  their  being.  This  is  why  art  must  have  a  great 
centre  in  order  to  keep  burning  and  make  progress.  French  artists 
understand  this  perfectly  ;  and  the  need  of  this  influence  is  so  great, 
that  they  live  in  Paris,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  they  may  enjoy 
its  vital  benefits. 

Who  is  greater  than  a  great  teacher  ?  Who  is  more  contemptible 
than  a  pretentious  and  incapable  one?  What  is  more  admirable 
than  one  who  can  illustrate  and  make  good  his  words  by  master- 
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pieces  ?  What  is  more  despicable  than  one  who  talks  only  of  things 
of  which  he  knows  nothing  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  set  forth  the  value 
of  a  good  master :  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  the  injury  caused  by  a 
bad  one.  No  people,  however  highly  endowed,  have  any  time  to 
lose  in  experimenting  in  any  thing  not  essentially  valuable.  We,  of 
all  others  in  art-education,  have  no  time  to  lose ;  for  its  value  may  be 
felt  from  the  laying  a  paving-stone  or  a  railroad-tie  to  the  building 
of  a  temple  of  the  Most  High.  Of  the  wide,  economical  use  and 
financial  value  of  art-education  we  shall  speak  at  length  farther  on. 

Good  masters,  then,  are  our  vital  necessity,  —  men  who  can  make 
art,  who  can  illustrate  their  words  by  their  works,  who  can  analyze 
nature,  the  greatest  of  all  museums,  who  can  explain  the  principles 
of  art  in  nature,  who  can  teach  us  to  make  our  own  museums  as  fast 
as  we  want  them,  and  better  than  those  we  can  buy.  We  want 
artists  before  museums.  Purchased  museums  are  for  admirers  of 
art,  lookers-on,  the  contemplator,  the  educated  artist. 

France  or  Italy  never  bought  art-collections  or  established  museums 
before  they  had  artists  ;  nor  does  France  to-day  expend  a  sous  for 
them  to  educate  the  artists  or  the  people.  She  buys  them  as  moneyed 
investments,  as  the  chiefest  value  which  a  State  can  possess.  Eng- 
land buys  art-collections,  and  establishes  museums  ;  but  she  produces 
neither  art  nor  artists.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  which  does 
so  little  for  the  education  of  artists,  as  other  countries  understand  it, 
as  this  same  boasting  possessor  of  invaluable  museums  of  art. 

It  is  the  misconception  of  the  idea  of  art-education,  of  the  use  of 
museums,  and  the  value  of  masters  in  art  as  constant  teachers,  that 
has  caused  the  impotency  of  the  work  of  American  artists  studying 
and  living  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  work  they  are  supposed  to 
have  studied,  that  explains  the  good-for-nothingness  of  the  Academy 
of  Design  in  New  York,  and  the  unbearable  conceit  and  whining 
ignorance  of  home-artists,  and  the  worthlessness  of  their  work  as 
compared  with  that  done  by  artists  educated  in  their  profession. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things  ? 

This  question  we  shall  try  to  consider  in  another  paper.  B. 


THE  critic  of  the  Berlin  Art  Exhi-  fancy  this  artist  has  for  antiquarian 

bition  for  this  year,  in  the  November  study,  in  which  he  has  so  steeped 

number  of  the  "  Rundschau,"  praises  himself,  that  these  pictures  seem 

enthusiastically  two  pictures  by  the  to  be  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  an- 

Dutch  artist.  Alma  Tadema.  cients.  They  represent  the  cabinet 

They  carry  out  very  completely  the  of   an   amateur  and  the   "  magazine 
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of  a  sculptor,  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors." 

In  the  latter  picture  the  artist  has 
represented  himself  in  the  figure  of 
the  artist,  and  has  placed  his  own 
wife  by  his  side.  And  the  "  Cabinet 
of  the  Amateur  "  represents  the  por- 
traits of  its  owner,  and  his  family. 

The  critic  inquires,  What  connec- 
tion have  the  artist  and  his  friends  with 
the  costume  of  a  time  long  since 
passed?  And  it  has  required  the 
handling  of  an  artist  of  genius  to 
make  the  attempt  successful. 

The  walls  of  the  amateur's  cabi- 
net are  covered  with  works  of  art 
of  the  ancients,  which  give  occasion 
for  careful  bits  of  painting;  while 
the  sculptor's  studio  is  also  filled  with 
countless  objects  of  interest,  the  de- 
tail of  which  is  equally  carefully  fin- 
ished. 

"The  whole  picture  is  sustained  in  a 
happy,  clear  tone,  where  the  strongest  and 
most  different  shades  of  color  are  bound 
together  in  a  wonderful  harmony,  giving 
room  for  numerous  striking  and  unex- 
pected effects  of  light.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  picture  that  is  not  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise ;  and  the  whole  is  so  carefully 
wrought  up,  that  one  is  in  danger  of  de- 
stroying the  impression  of  the  whole  in 
looking  after  the  effects  of  single  details." 
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PAUL   BAUDRY. 

II. 

THE  VOUSSOIRS.  —  One  of  the 
voussoirs  is  devoted  to  the  "Dream 
of  Saint  Cecilia."  Clothed  in  the 
rich  apparel  which  tradition  has 
assigned  to  her,  she  appears  to  be 
listening  in  sleep  to  a  concert  of  the 
celestial  choir.  The  attitude  of  the 
saint  is  one  of  charming  tranquillity, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  gentle  rapture. 
Three  angels  are  before  her,  singing 
heavenly  chords  from  notes  which 


they  hold  in  their  hands.  The  lines 
of  this  group  of  angels  are  said  to 
be  wonderfully  harmonious.  Other 
angels  hover  over  the  saint,  shed- 
ding down  upon  her  a  dazzling  light, 
which,  for  effect,  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest conceptions  of  the  artist. 

A  second  voussoir  contains  Saul 
calmed  by  David. 

"  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed 
from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
troubled  him.  And  Saul's  servants  said 
unto  him,  Behold  now  an  evil  spirit  from 
God  troubleth  thee.  Let  our  Lord  now  com- 
mand thy  servants  to  seek  out  a  man  who 
is  a  cunning  player  on  an  harp ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from 
God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with 
his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well.  And 
Saul  said  unto  his  servants,  Provide  me 
now  a  man  that  can  play  well,  and  bring 
him  to  me." 

The  old  king  is  lying  upon  his 
bed,  struggling  with  his  delirium,  and 
vainly  seeking  for  repose.  It  is  night, 
the  time  when  such  maladies  reach 
their  height.  By  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon  is  seen  a  youth  with  his  harp, 
approaching  the  entrance  of  the 
chamber,  and  already  bringing  with 
him  something  of  calm.  It  is  David, 
the  chosen  of  the  Lord.  The  figure 
is  charmingly  handled:  the  artist  has 
given  to  the  features  and  bearing  an 
atmosphere  of  melancholy  which  con- 
trasts with  the  rapture  of  Cecilia. 

In  the  cartoon  of  "  Pastoral  Music," 
young  girls  and  boys  are  assembled  to- 
gether to  listen  to  sweet  sounds.  One 
of  them,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree,  blows  upon  the  pipe ;  another 
holds  a  flute  in  his  hand  to  play  on 
presently;  all  are  happy  and  atten- 
tive, while  their  flocks  browse  peace- 
fully near  them  upon  the  fresh  grass. 
The  groups  are  well  studied,  the 
forms  full  of  youth,  and  the  landscape 
of  the  freshness  of  spring.  No  one 
since  Poussin  has  given  so  well  the 
spirit  of  pastoral  times. 
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Next  cornes  "  Military  Music."  To 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  sonorous 
and  vibrating,  soldiers  are  springing 
to  the  assault ;  and  carnage  begins. 
Arms  seem  to  clash  against  armor; 
lances  are  interlaced.  Bellona  bends 
down  over  the  scene,  and  utters  the 
cry  for  war.  A  warrior,  intoxicated 
by  the  music,  is  about  to  cross  a  heap 
of  the  slain  in  order  to  rush  upon  the 
foe.  An  old  man,  who  seems  to  be 
giving  orders  while  one  of  the  com- 
batants falls  mortally  wounded  at  his 
feet,  may  be  either  the  general  com- 
manding the  battle,  or  the  inspired 
poet  who  presides  over  warlike  music : 
perhaps  he  combines  both  ;  for  in  the 
heroic  age  they  were  closely  allied. 

The  composition  is  full  of  fire  and 
animation.  There  is  a  wonderful 
vitality  in  the  design,  which  recalls 
the  Florentine  school :  with  its  life 
and  vigor,  it  forms  a  most  pleasing 
balance  for  the  tranquil  pastoral  just 
described.  

COSTUME. 

SOME  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
show  books  published  this  season 
in  Paris  contain  pictures  of  the  va- 
rious costumes  of  France  and  other 
countries,  down  to  the  last  century.1 

The  volume  edited  by  Paul  La- 
croix  is  published  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  volumes  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before  (and  which  have 
since  been  translated  into  English), 
of  the  manners  and  costumes  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  book  is  illustrated, 
as  were  the  others,  with  chromoliths 
and  engravings,  which  represent  the 
costumes  of  public  and  private  life, 

i  J>ix-huitieme  Siecle.  Institutions,  Usages,  et 
Costumes,  France,  1700,  1789.  Par  Paul  Lacroix. 
Paris :  F.  Didot. 

Costumes  Historiques  des  xvi.«,  xvii.«,  et 
xviii."  Siecles.  Paris :  Levy. 

Histoire  du  Costume  en  France  jusqu'a  la 
Fin  du  xviii.*  Siecle.  Par  M.  J.  Quicherat. 
Paris:  Hackette. 


giving  a  picturesque  and  descriptive 
history  of  the  time. 

In  "  Costumes  Historiques "  is 
found  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
Camille  Bonnard ;  and  it  presents  a 
most  thorough  study  of  the  costumes 
of  three  centuries.  The  illustrations 
are  taken  from  the  pictures  of  famed 
artists,  most  carefully  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  prevailing  costume  of  the 
day.  MM.  Duplessis  and  Chenjuard 
have  taken  infinite  care  to  make  use 
only  of  what  is  authentic,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fictitious  and 
the  true.  Of  course,  it  is  rare  that 
an  artist  gives  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  costume  of  his  time  in  his 
portraiture.  It  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  those  who  delight  to 
bring  something  fanciful  into  their 
costumes,  and  those  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied unless  they  give  a  perfect  por- 
trait of  the  costume  as  well  as  of  the 
figure.  The  authors  of  this  work 
give  the  authorities  for  their  judg- 
ments, and  point  to  the  proofs  of  their 
accuracy. 

M.  Quicherat's  "Histoire  du  Cos- 
tume en  France  jusqu'a  la  Fin  du 
xviiie  Siecle"  is  an  octavo,  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  engravings ;  and  it 
is  a  picturesque  history  of  costume 
from  the  earliest  times.  Until  the 
tenth  century,  dress  throughout 
France  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
old  classic  days,  and  of  ancient  times : 
afterwards  it,  by  degrees,  approached 
that  of  modern  costume. 

The  whole  study  of  this  art  of  cos- 
tume is  exceedingly  interesting.  We 
find  now  in  the  East  a  very  close  rep- 
resentation of  that  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chivalric  armor, 
which  does  not  appear  there.  And  it 
is  an  interesting  question  to  study 
why  it  is  that  the  European  civiliza- 
tion has  been  so  fond  of  change,  and 
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that  of  the  East  is  so  conservative. 
The  word  "  costume  "  was  originally 
used,  and  at  present  in  the  Italian 
word  costuma,  to  signify  something 
besides  dress  :  it  is  the  same  word  as 
our  " custom."  The  word  "habit," 
too,  has  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

In  other  countries  than  America, 
the  costume  is  more  significant,  as  it 
so  frequently  represents  the  character 
of  the  people,  varying  in  different 
localities.  It  is  said,  that,  among  a 
hundred  of  the  Basque  mountaineers, 
there  are  not  two  precisely  alike  in 
their  manner  of  wearing  the  same 
costume.  Thus  the  dress  may  well 
show  not  merely  the  tendencies  of  a 
race,  but  the  humor  of  an  individual. 

A  history  of  costume  must  there- 
fore represent  a  history  of  customs, 
habits,  and  manners,  and  is  necessari- 
ly interesting  if  it  is  completed  with 
the  accuracy  which  we  find  in  the 
books  we  have  mentioned,  which  are 
illustrated  with  all  the  advantages  of 
modern  art.  

AN  AETIST  ON  COMPULSION. 

Now  an  anecdote  of  two  years  ago. 
I  suppose  it  is  just  as  true  now. 
Among  the  faithful  school-teachers  of 
Boston  was  a  young  lady  of  very 
limited  means,  who,  by  nature,  was 
intended  to  be  a  public  singer.  A 
painter  might  have  sketched  her  for  a 
Jewess;  and  she  might  have  been  the 
original  of  Michael  Angelo's  "Cap- 
tive." In  truth,  she  was  a  "  slave  " 
—  to  our  methods  of  education.  Here 
was  the  making  of  an  artist  —  in 
music.  But  there  was  an  invalid 
mother  to  support ;  and  the  weary  soul 
went  through  the  monotony  of  teach- 
ing a  public  school,  dearly  loving  the 
little  ones,  but  often  wishing,  doubt- 
less, for  some  less  irksome  way  of 
opening  their  minds,  and  quickening 
their  instincts. 


Always  before  her  hovered  a  bright 
star  of  hope  that  she  might  yet  go  on 
with  her  musical  studies.  If  it  were 
only  in  the  two  half-days  of  respite 
from  teaching,  something  might  be 
done  by  attending  one  of  the  conser- 
vatories. But  Fate  imposed  a  relent- 
less finger.  The  school-committee 
(bless  their  brains  !)  had  decided  that 
all  the  school-teachers  should  learn 
to  draw,  that  they  might  teach  their 
scholars.  In  a  few  cases,  it  worked 
fairly.  The  teachers  had  some  innate 
love  for  it,  sometimes  real  talent,  and 
they  gladly  gave  up  their  half-holi- 
days, and  entered  con  amore  upon  the 
work. 

Not  so  the  subject  of  our  story. 
She  must  hurry  through  her  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  noon-meal  to  reach 
the  drawing-school  (half  an  hour 
distant)  by  the  next  hour;  and  the 
afternoon  that  she  ought  to  have  had 
for  recreation,  for  walking,  or  for  the 
numberless  calls  made  by  her  own 
wardrobe  and  that  of  her  mother,  to 
say  nothing  of  household  errands,  were 
given  to  working  for  this  absurd  idea 
of  the  school-committee. 

The  first  point  of  our  argument  is, 
that  the  committee  had  no  right  to 
the  half-holidays  of  the  young  school- 
teacher :  the  second  point  is,  that 
drawing  cannot  be  taught  by  pupils 
who  have  only  just  begun  to  study 
themselves :  the  third,  that  the  efforts 
of  a  teacher  to  whom  drawing  is  an 
irksome  task  would  probably  be  worse 
than  useless. 

Our  young  teacher  was  so  much  of 
an  artist  herself,  —  in  another  branch 
of  art,  —  that  she  felt  this  keenly,  and 
said,  "  Why  don't  people  write  about 
this  ?  I  can't  even  mention  it,  or  I 
lose  my  place."  And  the  tread-mill 
went  on,  health  failed  ;  and  one  young 
heart  has  lost  courage,  and  gone  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  obscurity. 
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GOBELIN   TAPESTRY. 

M.  JACQUEMANT,  in  a  late  "Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,'7  gives  some  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  of 
the  Gobelin  tapestry,  whicli  still  goes 
on  in  spite  of  the  changes  and  troubles 
in  Paris.  This  is  due  to  the  energy  of 
the  chief  of  this  establishment,  who 
has  been  able  to  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  the  past  which  reach  as  far  back 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Francis  I.  founded 
an  establishment  for  woven  tapestry 
at  Fontainebleau.  Henry  II.  erected 
another ;  and  afterwards  Charles  IX. 
Henry  IV.  established  an  atelier, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Gobelins,  where,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  it  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
other  establishments  privileged  to 
furnish  the  royal  apartments. 

It  has  always  been  provided  with  a 
good  school,  which  continually  sent 
forth  capable  pupils,  and  educated, 
also,  suitable  head  niasters  for  the 
work. 

M.  Jacquemant  criticises  the  present 
tendency  to  a  variety  of  color,  and 
questions  whether  it  is  not  an  attempt 
to  make  tapestry  go  beyond  its  object. 
The  hangings  of  a  wall  should  not 
enter  into  rivalry  with  pictures,  or 
strive  to  take  their  place.  Six  panels 
have  just  now  been  completed  for  the 
new  Opera  House,  so  brilliant  in  color, 
that  it  may  be  feared  that  they  may 
be  too  prominent,  when  they  ought 
rather  to  set  off  the  dress  of  the 
beauties  of  the  day.  The  frequenters 
of  the  opera  may  be  frightened  away 
by  the  striking  contrasts  of  these 
showy  draperies,  which  may  serve  to 
render  their  own  complexions  dull,  and 
make  their  toilettes  appear  insipid. 

The  carpets,  too,  are  subject  to  the 
same  criticism :  their  designs  are  com- 
posed without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
rules  of  harmony.  What  foot  would 


venture  upon  the  showy  ornaments 
that  seem  to  rise  from  the  ground  ? 
Or  what  toilette,  however  brilliant, 
could  be  expected  to  shine  above  this 
jangling  of  violent  colors  ?  It  would 
be  better  if  the  decorators  would  more 
frequently  study  the  tapestries  of  the 
East,  where  the  artists  avail  them- 
selves of  a  bold  harmony  in  their 
combining  of  tints. 

Yet  the  Gobelin  artists  have  shown 
a  wonderful  vigor,  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised.  In  those  designed 
for  the  Opera  House,  there  is  a  truly 
Flemish  opulence  in  the  treatment  of 
the  figures :  the  materials  are  of 
wonderful  richness,  and  show  all  the 
resources  of  modern  art,  vying  with 
the  most  realistic  of  painters. 


PASSEROTTI. 

STEPPING  into  Williams  and  Ever- 
ett's the  other  day,  we  found  a  young 
artist  intently  studying  the  fine  old  por- 
trait of  Passerotti,  painted  by  himself. 
After  a  "good-morning,"  he  exclaimed, 
"That picture  is  a  prize  !  I'm  going 
to  paint  a  head  to-day ;  and  I've  been 
looking  at  the  old  portrait,  and  trying 
to  photograph  it  upon  my  brain.  It's 
a  marvel.  Look  at  the  certainty 
with  which  every  tint  is  laid  on. 
Look  at  the  daring  and  courage  of 
the  drawing.  No  tinkering  to  beau- 
tify that  nose  !  It  is  as  firm  as  fate, 
and  every  touch  tells.  I  tell  you,  it's 
a  rouser !  " 

We  left  him,  taking  one  more  look, 
and  passed  on  to  hunt  up  the  "  Head 
by  Allston,"  which,  report  says,  was 
sold  for  a  song  at  the  disposal  by  auc- 
tion of  some  of  Mr.  Sumner's  pictures. 
It  proved  to  be  a  sketch,  uninterest- 
ing in  expression,  but  exceedingly 
rich  and  full  in  color.  At  the  sale  it 
had  been  catalogued,  "artist  un- 
known; "  but  its  merits  could  not  pass 
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unnoticed,  and  a  cry  was  at  once 
raised  that  it  ought  to  have  been  kept 
for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Un- 
doubtedly. But  why  does  not  the 
Passerotti  find  safe  harbor  in  the 
same  place  ?  Aside  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  it  is  an  undoubted  original ;  and, 
if  one  art  student  has  gone  to  it  for 
his  morning's  lesson,  why  may  not 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  in  years  to 
come,  if  only  we  are  wise  enough  to 
secure  it  for  them  ? 


LIFE-SCHOOLS. 

IT  argues  well  for  the  progress  of 
art  in  our  country,  that  many  life- 
schools  have  sprung  into  existence,  and 
that  students  have  discovered,  that,  in 
order  to  produce  good  work  in  any 
branch  of  art,  the  practice  of  drawing 
the  figure  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  life-classes 
to  be  found  in  every  city  where  art  is 
thoroughly  studied,  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents have  clubbed  together,  hired 
room  and  model,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, engaged  the  services  of  a 
leading  painter  or  sculptor  to  give 
them  instruction ;  doing  by  them- 
selves, and  at  much  expense,  what  the 
State  ought  to  do  for  them  and  for 
all  who  need  it.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  young  men  have 
long  had  a  life-class  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  but  without  an  instructor; 
and  some  of  them  grope  in  darkness 
for  years,  aided  only  by  the  generous 
assistance  of  a  few  of  the  class  who 
have  had  outside  advantages.  As  a 
State  we  ought  to  aid  those  who  are 
trying  so  hard  to  help  themselves, 
instead  of  making  the  study  of  draw- 
ing compulsory,  and  drumming  every- 
body into  the  ranks,  whether  they  will 
or  not. 


THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

A  MONUMENT  to  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  French  author,  Theo- 
phile Gautier,  is  to  be  placed  in  Pere 
la  Chaise.  M.  Godebski,  a  sculptor  of 
great  talent,  French  by  birth,  has 
made  the  design  for  it.  Upon  the 
sarcophagus  is  placed  the  figure  of 
Poetry,  the  statue  seated  with  palm 
in  hand.  The  artist  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  work ;  and  the  subscription  col- 
lected for  this  monument  will  be 
applied  only  to  the  expenses  of  the 
material,  its  transportation,  and  the 
details  of  setting  it  in  its  place. 

Gautier  was  highly  esteemed  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and  the  Grand  Duchesse  Marie 
of  Russia  contributed  a  large  sum  for 
this  subscription,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  French  artistes  in  different  thea- 
tres in  St.  Petersburg. 


NEW  OPERA  HOUSE. 
IT  has  been  difficult  to  find  an 
apartment  sufficiently  large  to  serve 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  immense 
composition  of  M.  Baudry,  intended 
to  decorate  the  large  foyer  of  the 
new  Opera  House.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  appreciate  it  stretched  along 
a  plain  wall.  It  has  been  decided  to 
establish  it  on  the  ceiling  of  the  large 
vestibule  of  the  "  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts.'7  But,  in  order  to  spare  visitors 
to  it  the  fatigue  of  looking  up  too 
long,  there  have  been  arranged  two 
large  mirrors,  which  allow  the  ob- 
server to  see  the  painting  in  the 
reflection,  without  raising  the  head. 


PICTURESQUE    PEASANTS. 

AT  least  four  large  paintings  by 
famous  artists  are,  at  this  writing,  to 
be  seen  in  the  New  York  picture- 
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galleries,  representing  European  peas- 
ant-life in  some  of  its  various  aspects. 
At  Goupil's  a  large  Bougereau  shows 
us  two  somewhat  insipid  but  very 
gorgeously-clad  lovers,  exchanging 
over  a  spinning-wheel  the  courte- 
sies which  usually  pass  between 
young  folks  under  like  circumstances. 
Of  course,  the  picture  is  superbly 
painted;  all  the  quiet  richness  of 
color,  and  masterly  management  of 
light  and  shade,  characteristic  of  the 
artist,  being  present  in  full  force :  but, 
after  all,  it  does  not  captivate  the  judg- 
ment as  do  some  of  his  other  works, 
especially  those  which  contain  his 
matchless  mothers  and  children. 
These  peasants  are  pretty  to  look  at ; 
but  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  char- 
acter. At  Schan's,  one  confronts,  on 
entering  the  gallery,  a  glowing  can- 
vas by  Pierre  de  Conink,  whereon 
three  Roman  girls  are  depicted  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  gala  costume. 
They  are  all  very  rich  in  color  and 
contour,  and,  bold  with  the  boldness 
of  carnival  time,  are  engaged  in 
throwing  bon-bons  from  a  window  at 
the  passengers  below.  It  is  charitable 
to  assume  that  they  are  professional 
models,  who  have  adopted  this  legiti- 
mate method  of  advertising  them- 
selves after  a  fashion  which  cannot 
fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  many  an 
artist.  Peasants  they  can  hardly  be 
considered,  save  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tume; and  that,  probably,  is  all  that 
was  wanted.  The  idea  conveyed  is 
that  of  exuberant  animal  life ;  and  the 
sharply-pointed  nails  of  the  damsels 
carry  a  suspicion  of  ferocity,  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  not  inhar- 
monious with  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  their  equipment. 

The  space  between  this  obtrusive 
picture,  and  two  others  widely  differ- 
ent in  sentiment,  is  not  so  great  as  I 
could  have  wished.  On  one  side  is 


CabanePs  "Marguerite,"  and  on  the 
other  "Pernette  la  Fileuse,"  by 
Merle,  two  subjects  as  intrinsically 
sad  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Goethe's 
heroine,  of  course  idealized  at  the 
hands  of  a  French  painter  like  Ca- 
banel,  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
pure,  with  her  traditional  flaxen  hair, 
and  her  blue  eyes  brimming  with 
tears.  Apparently  she  has  just  opened 
her  window  in  the  morning,  and,  with 
the  natural  motion  of  one  sick  at 
heart,  leans  her  brow  against  the 
swinging  casement,  which  she  steadies 
with  her  left  hand.  The  face  is  seen 
almost  in  profile;  and  not  more  than 
half  the  figure,  with  its  quaint,  tight- 
sleeved  bodice,  is  shown.  Merle's  paint- 
ing is,  I  am  told,  based  upon  a  French 
poem  resembling  "  Evangeline  "  in 
its  main  features.  The  lover  goes, 
or  is  forced,  into  the  army ;  and  the 
maiden  stays  behind  until  the  pain  at 
her  heart  drives  her  to  follow,  and 
she  only  finds  him  in  time  to  see  him 
die.  The  first  thing  of  which  one  is 
conscious  in  looking  at  this  fine  paint- 
ing is  the  wonderful  eyes.  These  are 
black,  and  so  is  the  abundant  and 
somewhat  disordered  hair.  The  face 
has  an  .expression  of  infinite  sweet- 
ness, with  a  superadded  touch  of 
puzzled  sorrow  inexpressibly  mourn- 
ful. One  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
girl's  reason  must  give  way  if  the 
strain  be  prolonged.  Indeed,  it  would 
require  but  a  stroke  or  two  of  a  skil- 
ful hand  to  substitute  vacuity  for  in- 
telligence in  her  stricken  features,  and 
lend  to  her  eyes  the  unsteady  light 
which  the  artist  has  so  admirably 
caught  in  some  of  his  other  works. 
As  a  rule,  the  love-lorn  maiden  is  not 
an  attractive  subject.  Her  story  must 
be  very  tragic  in  its  details  to  com- 
mand popular  respect ;  and  these  in- 
cidents are  hard  to  render  with  brush 
and  palette.  M.  Merle,  however,  has 
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succeeded  in  appealing  to  the  pity 
that  fills  every  heart  at  the  sight  of 
undeserved  and  helpless  grief;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  this  picture  com- 
manded an  unusual  share  of  atten- 
tion at  last  year's  Salon.  "Mar- 
guerite" and  "Pernette"  are  two 
very  sorrowful  but  very  fascinating 
pictures.  Together,  they  invite  com- 
parison from  their  similarity  of  theme  : 
Separate,  they  are  very  worthy  ex- 
amples of  all  that  is  best  in  the  higher 
walks  of  French  art. 

The  only  genuine  peasant  picture 
to  which  I  will  refer  is  at  Mr.  Avery's 
gallery  (88  5th  Avenue).  It  is  the 
work  of  Jules  Breton,  of  all  men  the 
one  who  paints  peasants  in  their 
proper  persons  with  the  most  distin- 
guished success.  He  is  to  the  peas- 
ant of  Bretagne  what  Rosa  Bonheur 
is  to  the  rough-coated  sheep  and 
cattle  of  upland  pastures.  In  this 
picture  he  shows  us  a  brown  little 
maiden  who  has  taken  her  knitting 
into  the  orchard  after  the  hard  work 
of  the  day  is  done.  She  is  not  comely. 
Her  features  tell  of  a  long  line  of 
low-born  ancestors.  Her  hands  are 
misshapen  from  years  of  youthful  toil ; 
and  her  sturdy  bare  feet  and  ankles 
are  utterly  without  the  delicate  out- 
lines which  the  average  French  artist 
so  loves  to  trace.  No  holiday  garb  is 
hers :  a  coarse  blue  gown,  with  a  broad 


white  kerchief  crossed  over  her  square 
shoulders  and  breast,  is  all  that  she 
wears.  There  is  a  bit  of  sober  color 
in  the  knitting-work  over  which  she 
bends  her  head  ;  but  the  whole  figure 
is  in  deep  shadow,  which  covers  all  the 
foreground.  Behind  her,  a  level  sweep 
of  sward  with  scattered  trees  is  light- 
ed up  with  sunshine.  It  would  be  a 
rare  treat,  if  one  might  see  the  "  Mar- 
guerite," the  "Pernette,"  and  this 
little  Proven9ale,  hung  in  a  room 
together :  indeed,  it  would  not  be  in 
any  way  objectionable  if  a  score  or 
two  of  noteworthy  peasant  pictures 
could  be  brought  together  for  ex- 
hibition, let  us  say  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  American  life  can 
hardly  compete  for  picturesqueness 
with  that  of  the  older  countries ;  so 
that,  in  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  we 
should  be  almost  unrepresented.  Is 
this  because  we  have  no  class  which 
can  be  worked  into  good  genre  art,  or 
because  we  have  not  yet  trained  a 
school  of  artists  capable  of  doing  it  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fault 
lies  principally  with  the  artists. 
When  we  have  a  dozen  men  or 
women  who  can  paint  the  human 
figure  as  Cabanel,  Bougereau,  Merle, 
and  Breton  paint  it,  we  shall  have 
at  least  a  dozen  pictures  every  season, 
showing  us  the  picturesque  side  of  our 
American  life.  C.  L.  N. 


WITH  the  pressure  constantly  increasing  upon  our  limited  space, 
we  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  length  of  all  articles  sent  to  us.  We 
wound  to  the  quick  the  susceptibilities  of  the  poets  by  declining 
to  print  any  sentimental  poetry,  and  by  omitting  all  morals  to  their 
poems.  We  affront  all  our  serious-minded  contributors  by  declining 
their  serial  papers  on  the  relation  of  science  to  religion,  and  they  es- 
tablish rival  magazines  to  punish  us.  And  yet  we  are  not  happy. 
In.iio  department  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  as  heretofore  arranged,  have 
we  had  place  for  that  correspondence  which  can  be  condensed  to  the 
most  limited  proportions.  And  with  every  year,  therefore,  hundreds 
of  what  the  Arabs  call  Tahderat  Fedat,  which  in  '  the  vernacular 
may  be  called  "  odd  minutes,"  have  passed  unrecorded  in  these 
pages.  Unconsidered  trifles  would  be  a  good  name  for  them,  but 
that  they  are  not  trifling,  and  that  they  cost  somebody  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  before  they  are  snapped  up  by  the  maw  of  time. 
To  relieve  the  letter  clips  of  all  of  the  staff  of  OLD  AND  NEW  from 
such  notes,  this  department  of  "  Correspondence  "  is  created.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  include  in  it  some  of  the  most  important  subjects, 
where  our  friends  had  sense  enough  to  treat  them  with  the  rigor  of 
brevity. 


A  PROFESSOR  FOR  SALE. 

Nov.  25, 1874. 

To  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  OLD  AND  NEW.  Dear  Sirs,  —  I  judge,  from 
your  College  Directory,  that  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  best  colleges 
throughout  the  country ;  and  I  suppose  you  are  fit  persons  to  communicate 
with  upon  the  subject  below  mentioned. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  State,  and  also  of  the 
State  University.  I  desire  a  chair  in  some  good  college,  one  in  the  South 
or  West  preferred  ;  and  I  make  you  this  proposition  :  if  you  will  secure  me 
a  situation  as  desired,  I  shall  reward  you  as  follows  :  if  the  situation  pays 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  I  shall  allow  you  two  hundred  dollars ;  if  it  pays 
16  241 
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fifteen  hundred  dollars,  your  share  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  if 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  you  shall  get  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
if  two  thousand  dollars,  you  get  five  hundred  dollars. 

I  am  principal  of  a  high  school,  have  had  good  experience,  am  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  can  give  excellent  testimonials. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

The  editors  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  who  have  received  this  gentleman's  flatter- 
ing proposal,  do  not  print  their  correspondent's  name  ;  but  they  will  gladly 
send  it  to  any  Southern,  Western,  or  other  college  that  wants  it.  They  will 
also  receive  proposals  for  the  distribution  of  the  "  Reward."  It  might  be 
used  for  paying  the  national  debt.  It  might  be  sent  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  to  raise  the  character  of  the  morals  of  the  country  generally.  It 
might  be  invested  in  Northern  Pacific  Bonds  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied 
in  the  year  2345  A.  D.  as  a  fund  (then  amounting  to  $147,6S3,294.27>£),  to 
be  divided,  pro  rata,  among  Southern  and  Western  colleges. 

The  important  thing  is  the  man.  Here  he  is  for  sale ;  and  the  highest 
bidder  may  have  him. 


A  BIRD  WINNER. 

CALIFORNIA,  November,  1874. 

"AN  American  aloe  (a  century-plant  so  called)  flowered  by  first  throwing 
up  a  columnsome  forty  feet  high  in  about  a  fortnight,  then  put  out  little 
branches,  in  which  blossomed  the  green-and-gold  flowers,  filling  the  air  with 
the  peculiar,  rich  perfume,  and  attracting  myriads  of  honey-bees  and  a  great 
many  humming-birds,  who  fluttered  and  gathered  around  it  in  delight. 
Well,  one  day  there  came  a  big  wind,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
and,  among  other  things,  prostrated  the  aloe.  I  went  out  the  next  da^y, 
when  all  was  calm  and  placid,  and  found  that  the  ruins  were  being  removed 
by  the  Chinese  under-gardeners.  I  thought  I  would  try  -an  experiment. 
(People  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  am  one  that  children  and  good  animals 
love.)  I  took  a  sprig  of  the  blossoms  about  as  large  as  a  large  bouquet, 
and,  holding  it  near  my  face,  stood  quietly  and  patiently.  In  a  little  while, 
some  bees  came ;  then  a  green  humming-bird  hovered  over  me,  and  after 
resting  on  a  flower-stalk  near  by,  evidently  watching  me  with  great  earnest- 
ness, finally  came  near  me,  and,  poising  himself  in  the  air,  fed  from  the 
blossoms.  Then  came  another  and  another;  and  then,  gathering  confi- 
dence, one  lit  on  the  branch  within  six  inches  of  my  eyes,  and  then  an- 
other, and  finally  I  had  three  at  a  time.  There  was  one  beautiful  little 
creature,  whose  neck  sparkled  with  ruby  and  gold,  who  came  three  times, 
and  finally  sang  and  twittered.  I  answered  him  by  chirruping  and  whis- 
tling softly;  and  he  would  look  up  at  me,  and,  I  would  fancy,  replied.  Then 
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there  were  no  less  than  twenty-eight  in  all;  and  you  cannot  conceive  the 
delightful  feeling  that  came  over  me,  as  I  stood  there  enchanted.  I  could 
even  appreciate  the  weight  of  their  little  bodies;  but  the  twilight  came,  and 
they  went  to  their  homes.  The  next  morning,  I  went  there  again ;  and/owr 
of  them  came  and  staid  with  me  till  I  went  away  reluctantly." 

H.  C. 

This  deserves  to  be  recorded  by  the  side  of  the  wrens  who  picked  for  the 
berries  on  Miss  Keble's  muslin  frock. 


ABERDEEN,  Dec.  2, 1874. 

MR.  DIXON  says,  — 

"In  our  English  Bible,  the  word  froad*  occurs  only  once;  and  then  it  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  raid,  —  an  inroad.  We  hear  of  paths,  of  ways,  never 
of  roads,  which  must  be  regal  works,  the  offspring  of  art,  and  the  production 
of  a  settled  peace.  A  Greek  or  Roman  made  roads;  an  Arab  or  Jew 
Dever." 

Still  there  are  highways  in  the  Bible. 


HOW  WE  EARNED  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  how  the  brave  seamen  started, 
who  opened  our  trade  with  Alaska,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  letters  of  Ebenezer  Dorr,  a  Boston  merchant  of 
the  best  type,  to  the  captain  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  rescue  Muir,  the 
patriot,  as  was  described  in  OLD  AND  NEW  for  March  and  April  last. 

BOSTON,  Aug'-  20, 1795. 

M*-  EBENEZE*  DORR,  JUN*-,  —  You  being  master  of  the  Ship  Otter  of 
this  port  now  ready  for  her  intended  voyage,  desire  you  to  embrace  the  first 
good  wind  and  weather  and  proceed  to  the  Island  of  S**  Pauls,  there  take 
Mr-  Peter  Peterson  and  the  people  that  are  with  him  together  with  what 
seal-skins  they  may  have  collected  as  pr  their  several  written  agreements 
which  you  have  with  you,  and  agreeable  to  which  you  will  conform,  giving 
those  people  the  same  births  on  board  the  Otter  as  they  had  on  board 
the  Fairy,  or  at  least  make  them  equal  in  their  pay. 

You  will  go  from  thence  and  for  refreshment  will  touch  at  Botany  Bay, 
after  which  proceed  to  the  North  west  Coast  of  America,  touching  as  I  think 
will  be  necessary  for  the  health  of  your  people  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
after  refreshing  and  getting  such  necessary's  as  you  may  have  occasion  for, 
you  will  proceed  as  before  mentioned  to  the  N  W  Coast  of  America,  and  there 
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trade  with  the  natives  for  furrs  in  the  best  manner  you  can,  after  which  you 
will  proceed  to  Canton  in  China  and  dispose  of  them  for  the  most  they  will 
fetch  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  good  Bohea  Tea,  Nankeens  and  some  good 
Verte  Souchong  Tea,  some  Silks  or  in  any  other  in  whole  or  in  part  as  you 
shall  think  most  for  the  interest  of  the  concerned,  and  return  to  this  port. 
For  your  services  you  will  receive  as  pr  Shipping  paper  twenty  Dollars 
pr  month  and  six  pr  Centum  upon  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  return  Cargo  to 
this  port;  as  also  Edward  Brown,  mate,  to  have  twenty  Dollars  pr  month 
as  pr  Shipping  paper,  and  four  pr  Centum  on  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  return 
Cargo  to  this  port,  which  compensation  made  to  you,  and  him  respectively, 
is  in  full  ef  all  commissions,  priviledges  &c  of  way  name  and  nature. 

You  will  at  Canton  pay  your  people  two  or  three  months  wages,  if  you 
can  procure  the  money  —  pay  Edward  Brown  three  Months  wages  at  least 
if  convenient. 

If  you  pay  off  any  of  your  people  in  China,  you  will  reflect  that  the*  prob- 
ability is,  that  wages  will  be  fallen  at  this  port  at  that  time  at  least  to  one 
half  the  sum  specified  in  the  Shipping  paper,  besides  the  Cash  much  more 
valuable. 

Probably  you  may  meet  Capf-  Joseph  Pierpont  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of 
America  and  at  Macao  or  Wainpoo  in  China  or  any  where  else,  in  which 
case  you.  have  our  permission  to  contract  with  him  to  take  his  furrs  on  board 
ye  Otter  so  as  to  make  it  to  mutual  advantage  and  save  the  expense  of  one 
of  the  Vessells  at  Canton,  as  it  may  be  his  desire  to  sell  the  Brig  at  Macao, 
in  transacting  which  &  all  other  of  your  business  wish  you  to  advise  with 
Edward  Brown  who  is  your  Officer  &  our  Friend,  depending  on  your  atten- 
tion and  exertions  making  all  prudent  dispatch  and  using  your  best  Judg- 
ment, wish  you  a  pleasant  voyage  and  am 

for  the  owners  of  the  Ship  Otter 

Your  Friend  parent  &  owner 

Ebenr  Dorr. 


O.K. 

BERLIN,  Dec.  11, 1874. 

you  are  going  out  in  the  evening,  there  are  seven  things  that  you 
must  recollect,  and  every  one  of  the  seven  is  distinguished  by  the  letter  K, 
hard  C,  or  G,  the  mnemotechnic  characteristic  of  7,  viz. :  — 

Ticket,  &ey,  hand/cerchief,  gloves,  cards,  crayon  (pencil),  cigarettes. 
If,  instead  of  a  ball  or  visit,  you  are  going  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  substi- 
tute for  cards  and  pencil,  0rlass  (lorgnette)  and  programme  (libretto). 

You  will  be  miserable  if  you  forget  any  of  these ;  but,  if  you  have  K  K, 
you  may  be  sure  you  are  0.  K." 
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POLISH  BEGGARS. 

GEKOA,  Dec.  1, 1874. 

"  THEY  showed  me  a  catalogue  of  the  proscribed  and  exiled  Poles  and 
Hungarians,  compiled  and  published  at  Brussels  by  their  committee  as  a 
shield  for  the  public  against  impostors.  In  this  catalogue,  my  visitors  were, 
duly  entered.  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  catalogue ;  but  it  affords 
no  very  great  safeguard,  for  the  rogues  no  doubt  all  have  it,  and  can  just 
as  easily  adopt  names  they  find  there  as  any  others.  It  may  even  save  them 
the  trouble  of  inventing." 

FRENCH  GENDERS. 

%  MARSEILLES,  Dec.  16, 1874. 

THAYER  used  to  say,  that  the  best  way  to  remember  French  genders 
was  to  connect  the  word  with  some  adjective  in  a  familiar  expression.  The 
following  are  good  examples  to  determine  the  genders  of  the  few  words 
named,  — 

Carte  blanche  and  Mont  Blanc;  belles  lettres  and  beaux  arts;  bon  mot 
and  bon  bouche;  belle  vue  and  beau  ideal. 

The  grammars  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  say  that  the  French  genders 
follow  the  Latin.  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  in  Latin  are  masculine  in  their 
French  derivatives :  feminines  remain  feminine.  Thus  le  chateau,  because 
castrum  the  root  was  neuter  (not  feminine) ;  la  Bible,  because  Biblus  is 
feminine. 

A  man  named  De  Porgnet  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  printing  a  little 
book  of  genders,  masculine  words  in  blue  ink,  and  feminine  in  red.  Unfor- 
tunately his  London  printers  imposed  three  or  four  pages  wrongly  :  so  they  are 
printed  in  the  wrong  colors,  and  the  red  is  a  nasty  brick-dust  tint.  Still  I 
like  the  book. 


FROM  A  GERMAN  FRAULEIK 

WEMAR,  June,  1874.1 

LAST  Sunday,  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde  *  has  been  performed  here. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vogl  from  Munic  were  here,  and  represented  Tristan  and  Isolde 
so  wonderfully,  that  the  public  was  transported.  I  cannot  tell  I  like  the 
music  as  well  as  that  of  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin,  perhaps  because  it  is  not 
so  familiar  to  me ;  but  the  words  are  very  poetic.  Tristan,  the  hero,  has 
slain  the  bridegroom,  Morold,  of  Isolde,  and  sent  her  his  head.  Then  he 
comes  wounded  to  her  by  the  name  of  Tantris,  because  she  is  experienced  in 
healing-herbs.  She  takes  her  sword  to  revenge  Morold  upon  him.  He  looks, 
into  her  eyes,  she  drops  the  sword,  nurses  his  wounds,  and  sent  him  away, 
not  to  meet  his  look  again.  A  short  time  after,  he  comes  on  proud  vessels 
to  demand  Isolde  for  his  uncle,  King  Marke.  She  is  obliged  to  follow  him 
with  her  companion  Brangane.'  They  cross  the  ocean.  The  first  scene  is  on 
deck  of  a  ship.  Isolde  sends  Brangane  for  Tristan,  who  has  avoided  to  meet 
her  till  now.  She  is  enraged  against  him,  and  says,  "You  must  drink  expi- 
i  Compare  Old  and  New,  vol.  iii.  489. 
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ation  with  me."  She  has  from  her  mother  several  poisons,  and  orders  Bran- 
gane  to  bring  the  potion  for  death  ;  hut  she  brings  the  love-potion,  and 
both  drink.  It  was  a  very  nice  scene,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  potion  on 
the  features  and  demeanor  of  both.  In  this  moment  the  sailors  cry,  "  Hur- 
rah ! "  and  the  castle  of  King  Marke  is  to  be  seen.  The  second  act  is  a  love- 
scene  between  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Melot,  friend  of  Tristan,  betrays  him  to 
King  Marke,  and  Tristan  receives  a  wound.  The  third  act  is  in  the  castle  of 
Tristan,  where  his  servant  has  brought  him,  dying.  He  lies  on  a  bed ;  his 
looks  glide  over  the  sea ;  he  waits  for  Isolde.  At  last  she  arrives,  and 
directly  after  her  King  Marke.  Brangane  told  him  of  the  love-potion  she 
had  given  them ;  and  he  came  to  pardon,  and  to  make  them  happy.  Both  die. 
This  letter  will  show  you  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  my  English.  I 
have  no  opportunity  neither  to  write  nor  speak;  but  I  hope  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  what  I  wish  to  tell  you.  Tristan  and  Isolde  has  nowhere  been  per- 
formed, except  in  Munic,  because  it  is  very  seldom  to  find  singers.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  we  can  hear  such  things  here  in  Weimar  ? 


TOTAL  DEPRAVITY. 

SOME  of  the  most  knotty  and  critical  questions  of  speculations  will 
eventually  be  solved  by  a  process  as  commonplace  as  a  reference  to  facts. 
We  throw  into  the  great  reservoir  one  little  statement,  which  may  be  relied 
upon,  as  to  the  lives  of  a  hundred  or  two  young  women  who  have  graduated 
at  one  New  England  school. 

When  the  editor  received  the  sketch  of  "  The  Class  of  71,"  of  which  the 
first  part  is  printed  in  this  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  the  author,  that,  for  dramatic  purposes,  these  memoirs  would,  perhaps, 
have  more  effect,  if  the  lights  showed  against  shadows.  He  asked  if  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  "  insert  the  experience  of  some  naughty  girl."  To 
which  she  makes  this  reply,  which  is  the  fact  which  we  contribute  towards 
the  great  solution  :  — 

"  I  could  not  put  any  naughty  girls  into  the  class,  for  there  are  no  naughty 
ones.  Most  of  them  are  a  great  deal  nicer  than  my  account  of  them. 
Though  they  did  not  all  belong  to  one  class,  all  but  one  were  our  girls ;  and 
I  think  I  might  have  taken  almost  any  of  the  classes  I  have  known  there, 
and  the  girls  would  have  had  just  as  good  a  record,  though  I  have  only 
spoken  of  the  characters,  and  not  the  circumstances,  of  any  of  them. 

"  In  fact,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  letters  I  received  when  I 
was  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association." 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  same  thing  could  scarcely  be  said  of  the 
men  graduating  in  fourteen  years  from  any  academy;  but,  taken  as  it  is,  is 
not  here  the  suggestion,  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  proportion  of 
the  "  elect "  is  larger  than  the  old  writers  supposed  ? 
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PEOPLE'S   READING-KOOM. 

[The  editor  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  in  a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  life  of  the 
people  of  Bromwich,  has  so  described  one  of  their  reading-rooms,  that  the 
press  has  suggested  that  the  place  belonged  in  Sybaris,  rather  than  America. 
But  here  is  a  letter,  written  but  few  weeks  ago,  describing  in  as  fresh  colors 
the  real  opening  of  a  reading-room  which  a  few  "boys"  from  the  people 
established  for  the  town  in  which  they  lived.] 

AND  now  it  hardly  seems  possible  ;  but  our  reading-room  is  no  longer  a 
plan,  but  a  reality.  We  had  our  opening  last  Thursday,  the  15th.  I  was 
treasurer  and  business-woman  generally,  and  had  ever  so  many  pleasant 
experiences  in  the  way  of  kindness  from  everybody  that  I  bought  or  rented 
things  of. 

I  wish  you  could  have  looked  in  Thursday  evening,  and  seen  our  large 
room  with  its  French  gray  walls,  its  pretty  carpet  of  gray  and  scarlet  and 
black,  the  library-table,  and  the  strong  but  real  pretty  chairs,  the  three 
windows  with  white  shades  and  cheap  lace  curtains  over  them,  and  last,  but 
best  of  all,  the  piano,  that  the  boys  are  going  to  pay  rent  for  in  addition  to 
their  ten  dollars  starting- fund.  The  table  had  a  good  supply  of  periodicals, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  books,  "  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps  "  among  them ;  and  the 
walls  were  hung  with  some  very  pretty  pictures,  most  of  them  lent  for  the 
occasion.  My  "  tea-party "  girls  and  a  few  others  gave  the  young  men  a 
"  house-warming,"  with  my  mother  to  matronize.  The  young  girls  not  only 
supplied  very  nice  refreshments,  but  each  brought  a  little  gift  towards  fur- 
nishing. There  were  brackets  and  busts,  and  inkstand  and  paper-knife, 
and  even  broom  and  dust-pan,  and  ever  so  many  little  things.  We  had 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  a  nice  little  speech ;  and  everybody  sat 
down  to  refreshments  in  the  most  sociable  way.  The  town  generally  knew 
of  our  opening;  and  several  friends  of  the  boys  (employers,  &c.)  came  in; 
and  one  pretty  married  lady,  whom  the  boys  admire,  sent  them  this  year  of 
"  The  Sunday  Magazine,"  and  a  beautiful  framed  illuminated  text,  "  Trust 
in  God." 

You  can  imagine  the  happiness  and  pride  of  the  boys  in  their  pretty 
room,  their  own  ;  but  you  can't  imagine  the  happiness  with  which  I  looked 
around. 

Every  thing  connected  with  this  class  and  this  plan  has  gone  just  like  a 
story ;  and  all  sorts  of  improbable  things  have  happened.  When  things  so 
out  of  my  reach  naturally  come  to  me  through  divine  and  human  goodness, 
it  makes  God  seem  very  near;  and  all  the  things  that  Christ  said  about  what 
faith  could  do  seem  very  true. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  diffi- 
culty; e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  without  brackets, 
the  range  for  the  voice.] 

G.  D.  RUSSELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 

Street. 
Technical     Studies.       Part     I. 

Plaidy $1.00 

A  very  attractive  American  reprint 
from  the  third  corrected  and  improved 
German  edition :  „  for  convenience, 
published  in  three  numbers,  in  paper, 
instead  of  in  a  stiff-bound  volume. 
The  first  number  includes  all  forms  of 
five-finger  exercises,  with  suggestions 
for  transposing  the  same,  and  creating 
fresh  interest  in  a  needful,  but  too 
much  neglected  department.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  such  practice. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  piano- 
forte :  only  those  who  carefully,  faith- 
fully, and  conscientiously  prepare  the 
way,  can  expect  to  reach  the  goal 
of  their  ambition,  for  which  correct 
technique  is  as  essential  as  apprecia- 
tion, taste,  and  musical  feeling.  The 
introductory  chapters,  prepared  by 
Plaidy  for  the  special  instruction  of 
his  pupils  in  the  Leipsic  Conservatory, 
are  omitted  in  the  American  edition. 
Any  good  teacher  would  verbally 
supply  the  required  information ;  but 
there  is  much  of  value  to  the  ama- 
teur, as  well  as  the  pupil,  which  we 
miss  with  regret.  This  work  does 
not  assume  to  be  a  self-instructor,  or, 
indeed,  to  have  any  end  in  view  but  a 
mastery  of  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  piano-forte  playing.  It  is  not  de- 
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signed  for  beginners,  but  presupposes 
some  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  or 
an  intelligent  and  experienced  teach- 
er. German  fingering  is  given  ;  and 
many  explanatory  remarks,  of  self- 
evident  worth  to  the  student,  are  in- 
terspersed. The  engraving  and  paper 
are  particularly  fine. 

Twenty-four  Little    Tone    Pic- 
tures.   2.    Part  II.      Spindler.    .50 

As  the  name  implies,  these  Tone 
Pictures  are  short,  easy,  characteristic 
pieces  for  young  players  in  all  the 
major  and  minor  keys.  The  first  part 
takes  the  sharp  keys  ;  the  second,  the 
flat  keys.  Each  piece  in  a  major  key 
is  followed  by  one  in  its  relative 
minor  ;  the  contrast  in  coloring  being 
sufficiently  marked  to  impress  even 
a  child.  As  a  whole,  they  form  a 
charming  and  instructive  series  of 
studies  for  little  players,  who  are  less 
apt  to  be  frightened  by  Tone  Pictures 
than  fitudes.  Each  piece  is  carefully 
fingered,  with  expression  marks,  which, 
attentively  followed,  will  be  of  great 
help  in  developing  musical  feeling. 
The  little  pieces  are  progressive  in 
difficulty  also,  though  the  hardest  are 
within  the  scope  of  an  average  child 
of  nine  or  ten. 

La   Fille   de  ,Mad.   Angot.      4. 
Lange 75 

Not  an  unpl easing  collection  of  the 
most  popular  airs  in  Lecog's  Comic 
Opera.  Almost  every  theme  or  bit 
of  melody  in  the  opera  is  whistled  on 
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street-corners,  or  was,  before  the  mer- 
cury went-  down  to  zero,  and  consti- 
tutes a  staple  article  in  that  long- 
suffered,  much  abusing  instrument, 
whose  music  never  will,  we  fear,  alas ! 
be  all  quite  ground.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  like  to  refresh  their  memo- 
ries of  Aimee,  this  arrangement  is  the 
best  we  have  seen,  and  not  difficult. 

Hondo  Mignon.     3.     F.     Baum- 
felder  .........    .40 

A  pretty  allegretto  movement, 
graceful  and  delicate,  requiring  nice 
phrasing  and  a  light  wrist.  One  in 
the  series  of  Salon  Stucke  fur  das 
Piano-forte,  which  Russell  &  Co.  are 
publishing,  designed  to  include  some 
of  the  best  of  the  lighter  compositions 
now  in  vogue. 

King    John    March.       3.       B. 

Hauschild    .     . 30 

Another   in    the    above-mentioned 

series.    Rhythm  good,  theme  pleasing. 

Key  changes  to  E  in  trio,  returns  to 

original  with  da  capo  ending. 

Child  fatting   Asleep.      4.      G. 

Schumann 20 

From  the  ever  lovely  Kinderscenen, 
the  truest  poern  of  childhood  ever 
written.  The  difficulties  are  not  of 
technique;  though  some  of  the  num- 
bers make  more  demand  in  that  re- 
spect than  others,  but  rather  of  mu- 
sical perception,  taste,  and  the  faculty 
of  seizing  and  expressing  the  poet's 
flitting  fancy.  '  This  edition  of  the 
"  Kinderscenen "  in  separate  num- 
bers is  a  welcome  addition  to  pupils 
and  teachers.  All  doubtful  passages 
are  fingered. 

Sunny  Waves.     3.     F.     E.  Jul- 

lian  Gray 40 

Polka  rr\azurka  elegante.     Not  dif- 
ficult, and  easily  remembered. 
Theorien  Waltzes.     4.    Strauss.     .75 
With    the    familiar   cherubic    con- 


ductor on  the  titlepage,  baton  in  hand, 
wings  fluttering,  champagne-corks 
popping  in  a  bewildering  and  thor- 
oughly Viennese  fashion.  When  we 
say  that  a  certain  family  resemblance 
is  detected  in  all  the  Strauss  waltzes, 
whether  by  Johann  the  elder  or  the 
younger,  or  by  brother  Edward,  it  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  they  are 
all  good  to  dance  by.  Die  Theorien 
put  in  practice  will  prove  itself. 

Select  Pieces  for  Church  or  Cabi- 
net Organ.     Compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  J.  W.  Hill  and  J. 
E.  Trowbridge.     Part  I.     .     $1.00 
This  number  embraces  fifteen  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  which  are 
to  form  the  entire  collection.    Though 
selected  with  reference  to  the  organ, 
they  are  all  pleasing  and  effective  on 
the  piano,  containing  selections  from 
Mendelssohn,     Beethoven,      Handel, 
Schubert,     Reinecke,     Gounod,     and 
others.     A  very  convenient  compila- 
tion for  a  young  organist  in  a  country 
town :    of    course,    with    pedals,    the 
effect  is  fuller  and  more  satisfying; 
but  the  arrangement  is  intended  to 
be  equally  useful  to  those  who  do  not 
have  instruments  with  pedals. 

VOCAL. 

One  Morning,  oh,  so  early!  3. 
Bb.  (Bb  to  F.)  Alfred  Scott 
Gatley 40 

One  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  concert-songs, 
words  by  Jean  Ingelow.  The  birds 
held  a  special  convention,  and,  in 
mannerly  fashion,  expressed  their 
opinion  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day :  one  after  another  held  the  floor, 
or,  more  properly,  the  air,  and  dis- 
coursed melodiously  on  the  chief  end 
of  life,  and  the  fittest  ambition  for 
well-meaning,  high-toned  birds. 

"  The  Lark  sang,  '  Give  us  glory ; ' 
And  the  Dove  sang,  '  Give  us  peace.' 
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When  the  Nightingale  came  after, 
1  Give  us  fame  to  sweeten  duty ; ' 
When  the  Wren  sang,  '  Give  us  beauty," 
She  made  answer,  '  Give  us  love.'  " 

Ever  the  old  story,  ever  the  old  prob- 
lem, with  but  one  possible  satisfying 
answer.  The  lovers  who  listened  "in 
the  morning,  oh,  so  early,"  learned 
their  lesson  well ;  and  the  burden  of 
their  song,  too,  was  this :  — 

"  Give  for  all  our  life's  dear  story, 
Give  us  love,  and  give  us  peace." 

Wise  birds,  wise  lovers.  The  mel- 
ody for  the  pretty  words  is  easy  and 
flowing.  Gatley's  songs  are  always 
popular,  and  are  always  singable,  even 
for  voices  of  limited  range.  Accom- 
paniment not  difficult,  but  fitting  and 
characteristic. 

The  Bird  Song.     Bb.     5.     (Bb 
to  Bb.)     Taubert 75 

We  should  like  to  be  positive  tTiat 
this  is  the  marvellous  Bird  Song  with 
which  Jenny  Lind  bewitched  our 
childhood.  The  words  we  are  certain 
about. :  - — 

"Ich  muss  nun  einmal  singen." 

The  beauty  and  sweetness  of  this 
setting  of  the  lovely  poem  might 
surely  warrant  the  belief.  Both  song 
and  accompaniment  are  difficult;  the 
first  requiring  a  flexible  and  well- 
trained,  as  well  as  sweet  voice,  to 
render  effectively ;  the  second,  a  play- 
er of  delicacy  and  refinement,  as  well 
as  skill :  it  would  be  extremely  easy 
to  spoil  the  airy  beauty  of  the  song 
with  too  material  an  accompaniment. 
Some  of  the  choicest  concert  songs  of 
the  day  are  Taubert's:  they  always 
come  upon  the  ear  with  a  sense  of 
freshness,  a  sort  of  out-door  air  and 
breeziness  that  suggests  the  thought 
of  composition  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
hilltops.  Such  songs  as  these  are 


worth  a  score  of  opera  cavatin as,  which 
seem  out  of  place  away  from  the  glare 
and  glamour  of  the  stage  and  its 
accessories. 

"'Twas  on  a  Sunday  morning" 
G.  4.  (D  to  G.)  Dudley 
Buck 50 

"  When  the  Heart  is  Young." 
Eb.  4.  D  to  Ab.)  Dudley 
Buck 50 

Two  more  numbers  from  the  series 
of  "Five  Songs"  noticed  in  our  last 
issue.  Few  of  our  young  composers 
have  achieved  success  in  so  many  di- 
rections as  Mr.  Buck.  The  skilful 
organist,  the  scholarly  writer,  the 
brilliant  orchestral  composer,  is  none 
the  less  the  author  of  graceful,  charm- 
ing songs  that  will  take  their  place, 
and  hold  it,  for  parlor  as  well  as  con- 
cert use.  Of  the  two  before  us,  we 
rather  give  the  preference  to  the  sec- 
ond, "When  the  Heart  is  Young." 
The  words  to  both  are  by  Charles 
Swain.  The  melody  flowing ;  accom- 
paniments not  too  difficult  for  the 
singer,  if  she  is  any  thing  of  a  pian- 
ist, to  play  for  herself. 

Alas!  D.  3.  (A  to  E.)  H. 
Millard 50 

One  of  Millard's  simple,  tuneful 
songs,  with  the  touch  of  sadness 
which  seems  to  have  become  habitual 
with  the  author.  It  is  indeed  true, 

"  That  the  stars  will  fade  away, 
And  make  the  summer  a  winter's  day;' ' 

but,  just  as  truly, 

"Suns  will  rise  with  rosy  dawn; 
And  spring  from  winter  stern  is  born." 

There  seems  too  much  of  the  "Alas" 
among  our  song-writers,  too  little 
"Rejoice  greatly."  Surely  there  is 
as  much  beauty  and  sweetness  in  joy 
as  in  sorrow.  The  song  is  for  bari- 
tone or  contralto,  movement  andan- 
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tino  con  express,  accompaniment  very 
easy. 

The  Storm.     G.     5.     (D  to  E.) 

Viricenzo  Cirillo 75 

A  brilliant  concert  song  for  a  bari- 
tone, dedicated  to  Signer  del  Puente 
of  the  Strakosch  opera  troupe.  Re- 
quiring skill  as  well  as  dramatic  force 
to  render  effectually.  Accompani- 
ment quite  difficult  and  characteristic. 


And  there  were  Shepherds.     5. 
F.     Wilson $1.50 

A  Christmas  cantata  with  angelic 
chorus  for  five  female  voices,  com- 
posed by  the  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  Hartford.  Some  extremely 
pleasing  effects  are  suggested ;  but,  to 
judge  fairly  of  such  a  composition,  it 
should  be  heard  under  the  circum- 
stances for  which  it  was  written. 


[NOTE  TO  MUSICAL  PEOPLE.  —  Any  piece  of  Music  named  in  the  above  Musical  Review  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  free  of  postage  both  ways,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price.] 


IN  HIS  NAME. 

A  Story  of  the  Waldenses,  Seven  Hundred  years  Ago.    By  EDWARD  E.  HALK.    Price  25  cents. 

"  From  a  portion  of  that  history  Mr.  Hale  has  woven  a  beautiful  little  story  of  noble  lives,  pure 
purposes  and  Christian  character.  It  is  told  in  that  fascinating  style  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
the  clear  type  and  excellent  paper  of  the  volume  add  a  charm  to  the  narrative." 

(Thirteenth  Thousand.) 

SCROPE;  or,  THE  LOST  LIBRARY. 

By  FRED.  B.  PERKINS.    A  Story  of  New  York  and  Hartford.    Just  published.    Price  $1.50. 

"  To  lovers  of  Books,  Mr.  Perkins's  Scrope  will  afford  much  delight.  .  .  .  There  is  blended  with 
the  story  an  insight  into  much  of  modern  New  York  life.  Perhaps  its  most  noticeable  point  and  one 
which  to  New-Yorkers  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  story,  is  its  intense  localization." — New  York 
Mail. 

"  Scrope  is  an  American  Story,  decidedly  original  and  very  clever.  In  fact,  it  shows  more  talent 
than  we  have  discovered  in  some  dozens  of  this  season  all  put  together."  —  Bulletin. 

TEN  TIMES  ONE  IS  TEN. 

The  Story  of  the  Wadsworth  Club.    By  EDWARD  E.  HALE.    Price  30  cents. 
(  Fifteenth  Thousand. ) 

HARRY   WADSWORTH'S   MOTTO. 
"  To  look  up,  and  not  down ;  To  look  out,  and  not  in ;  and 

To  look  forward  and  not  back ;  To  lend  a  hand. 

"The  four  rules  are  over  my  writing-desk  and  in  my  heart.  Every  schoolboy  and  girl  of  age  to 
understand  it  should  have  this  story,  and,  if  I  was  rich  enough,  should  have  it."  —  Extract  from  a  letter 
by  an  unknown  correspondent. 

JOHN  WHOPPER  THE  NEWS  BOY. 

(TWELFTH  THOUSAND.) 

A  Story  for  boys.    By  a  distinguished  Prelate. 

LULU'S  NOVEL. 

By  ELISE  POLKO.    Price  50  cents. 

(Thirteenth  Thousand.) 

PINK  AND  WHITE  TYRANNY. 

By  HARRIET  BEECHE'R  STOWE.    Price  $1.50. 

(Thirtieth  Thousand.) 
SIX  OP  ONE  BY  HALF  A  DOZEN  OP  THE  OTHER. 

By  MRS.  STOWE,  MRS  WHITNEY,  Miss  HALE,  MR.  F.  W.  LURING,  MR.  F.  B.  PERKINS,  and  MR. 
E.  E.  HALE.  Price  $1.50. 

This  curious  story  of  joint  authorship  had  great  success  when  published  in  Old  and  New.  The 
critics  were  wholly  at  loss  in  guessing  •'  who  wrote  what." 

"  Six  of  One  by  Half-a-Dozen  of  the  Other.  The  odd  title  of  this  book  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
multiple  authorship.  Six  New  England  writers,  with  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale  at  their  head,  have  contributed  to 
one  story.  There  are  six  characters,  three  men  and  three  women,  who  begin  by  falling  in  love  with  the 
wrong  person,  and  end  by  finding  the  right  one.  The  book  will  be  found  curious,  amusing,  and  viva- 
cious."— Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

"  We  note  the  exquisite  description  of  Rachel  Holley  at  her  toilet,  which  we  could  only  assign  to 
Mrs.  Stowe's  pen.  but  a  friend  more  conversant  with  Mrs.  Whitney's  gifts  claims  it  for  her.  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise  is  one  of  the  best  delineations.  Nettie  Sylva  and  Jim  Fellows,  who  is  recognized  as  known  be- 
fore, are  well  done  in  their  class.  Readers  who  know  all  the  writers  better  than  we  do  must  find  pleas- 
ure in  guessing  their  several  shares."  —  New  Englander. 

(Eleventh  Thousand.) 
THIRTEEN  GOOD  STORIES. 

By  PROF  LESLEY,  DR.  MILES,  F.  W.  LORINO,  F.  B.  PERKINS,  and  EDWARD  E.  HALE.    This  col- 
lection includes  "  The  Devil  Puzzlers."    Price  25  cents. 

(Fourteenth  Thousand.) 
UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

An  Every-Day  Novel.    16mo.    Price  $1.50. 

"  This  book  is  certainly  very  enjoyable.  It  delineates  American  life  so  graphically  that  we  feel 
as  if  Mr.  Hale  must  have  seen  every  rood  of  ground  he  describes,  and  must  have  known  personally 
every  character  he  so  cleverly  depicts.  In  his  hearty  fellowship  with  young  people  lies  his  great  pow- 
er. The  story  is  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  glad-heartedness  and  elasticity  which  in  this  hurried,  anx- 
ious, money- making  age  it  is  most  refreshing  to  meet  with  in  any  one  out  of  his  teens;  and  the  author's 
sympathy  with,  and  respect  for,  the  little  romances  of  his  young  friends  is  most  fraternal." — JVeio 
Church  Magazine. 

(Twelfth  Thousand.) 

All  of  these  novels  have  been  published  as  Serials  in  "  OLD  AND  NEW  " ;  and  this  Series  may  bo 
called  the  "  OLD  AND  NEW  SERIALS."  So  popular  have  been  the  Serial  Stories  published  in  this 
magazine,  that  every  one  of  them  has  been  demanded  in  book  form. 

FOR  SALE  TO  THE  TRADE   OR  AT  RETAIL  BY 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Office  of  "OLD  AND  NEW," 
41-45  Franklin  Street,  Bo  ton. 


OLD   AND   NEW. 

VOL.  XL  — MARCH,  1875.  — No.  3. 


A  HUNDRED   YEARS  AGO. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  Gen.  Gage,  with  an  English  army  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  men,  was  in  Boston,  looking  for  the  opening  of  the 
spring,  arid  hoping  for  re-enforcements  from  England.  He  had 
written  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  that,  if  England  would  begin  with  an 
army  twenty  thousand  strong,  she  would  save  blood  and  treasure  in 
the  end.  He  had  also  sent  Capt.  Balfour,  with  a  hundred  men 
and  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  to  Marshfield,  to  encourage  the 
loyalists  there.  The  captain  reported  that  they  were  well  received ; 
and  the  general  felt  encouraged  to  make  new  conquests. 

He  struck  next  at  Salem,  where  he  heard  that  there  were  some 
brass  cannon  and  gun-carriages.  Col.  Leslie  was  sent  out  on  Sun- 
day, Feb.  26,  1775,  to  take  them.  He  landed  at  Marblehead  while 
the  people  were  at  meeting ;  but  his  object  was  suspected,  and  news 
immediately  sent  to  Salem.  When  Col.  Leslie  reached  the  North 
Bridge,  the  drawbridge  was  up  ;  and  one  of  those  parleys  followed, 
which,  in  all  that  history,  showed  how  anxious  were  both  parties  to 
keep  within  the  forms  of  law.  The  people  who  had  assembled  told 
Col.  Leslie  that  it  was  a  private  way,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
travel  on  it,  or  to  use  the  drawbridge.  He  undertook  to  ferry  over 
a  party  in  two  scows,  known  then  and  now,  in  the  language  of  New 
England,  by  the  proud  name  of  "  gondolas."  l  Their  owners  jumped 
in,  and  began  to  scuttle  them.  In  the  scuffle  which  ensued,  some 
were  pricked  with  bayonets.  The  Salem  people,  to  this  hour,  say 
that  blood  was  drawn,  and  claim  the  honor  of  the  first  "  bloodshed  " 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  is  certain,  that  they  made  the  first 
resistance  to  a  military  force  of  England. 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  aboriginal  pronunciation  is  gundalo. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1875,  by  the  PuoPBiETOBS  OF  OLD  AN1>  NEW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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Leslie  did  not  wish  to  force  matters.  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  the 
minister,  was  on  hand,  as  a  minister  should  be  on  such  occasions. 
He  persuaded  the  colonel  to  be  moderate,  and  promised  that  the 
bridge  should  be  lowered,  if  the  detachment  did  not  march  more 
than  thirty  or  fifty  rods  on  the  other  side.  It  was,  for  Leslie,  a  clear 
case  of  being  "  for  the  law,  but  agin  enforcing  it."  He  agreed  to 
this.  The  bridge  was  lowered.  The  guns  had  been  removed  in  the 
meanwhile.  The  detachment  marched  its  thirty  rods,  and  marched 
back  again;  and  Col.  Leslie  returned  to  Boston.  A  company  of 
minute-men  from  Danvers  arrived  just  as  he  was  leaving  town. 
Observe  Danvers. 

Trumbull  in  "  Mac  Fingal "  gives  this  account  of  this  expedition  :  — 

"  Through  Salem  straight,  without  delay, 
The  bold  battalion  took  its  way ; 
Marched  o'er  a  bridge,  in  open  sight 
Of  several  Yankees  armed  for  fight; 
Then,  without  loss  of  time  or  men, 
Yeered  round  for  Boston  back  again, 
And  found  so  well  their  projects  thrive, 
That  every  soul  got  home  alive." 

In  the  next  number  of  "  The  Massachusetts  Spy,"  the  paper  for 
March  2,  1775,  one  of  the  wits  thus  describes  this  expedition  :  — 

"  Caius  Lessala  was  despatched  from  Castellinum  two"  hours  after  sunset,  on  the 
5th  of  the  Kalends  of  March  (answering  to  our  25th  of  February),  with  near  three 
hundred  picked  men  in  a  galley,  under  verbal  orders  to  land  at  Marmoreum,  and  proceed 
to  Saleminum  while  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  were  engaged  in  celebrating  a 
solemn  institution.  Lessala  was  not  to  open  his  written  orders  till  he  reached  the 
causeway.  He  conducted  the  affair  with  a  despatch  and  propriety  worthy  of  his 
character,  expecting  to  find  he  had  been  sent  to  surprise  one  of  Pompey's  fortified 
magazines.  But  great  indeed  was  his  chagrin,  when  he  read  that  his  errand  was  only 
to  rob  a  private  enclosure  in  the  North  Fields  of  that  village.  He  suddenly  returned 
to  Castellinum,  mentioned  some  obstruction  of  a  fly-bridge,  and,  not  without  a  little 
resentment  in  his  eyes,  told  Caesar  that  'the  geese  had  flown.'  "  —  Vit.  Cces.  Edit. 
Americ.  Fol.  1775. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Gage  was  feeling  the  country  in  other  directions. 
As  February  closed,  he  sent  Capt.  Brown  and  an  ensign,  Bernicre,  on 
foot  to  Worcester,  to  examine  the  country  with  reference  to  a  march 
inland.  That  two  officers  of  the  army  could  not  ride  in  uniform, 
with  proper  attendance,  into  the  interior,  was  evidence  enough  that 
the  mission  Gen.  Gage  was  employed  in  was  hopeless.  These  two 
gentlemen  went  disguised  as  "  countrymen  "  with  "  brown  cloathes, 
and  red  handkerchiefs  round  their  necks."  It  is  edifying  to  think 
of  the  skill  with  which  two  such  Englishmen  would  maintain  such  a 
disguise.  Bernicre's  journal  of  the  expedition  is  very  funny.  They 
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travelled  on  foot,  and  were,  of  course,  recognized  every  few  miles. 
Here  is  a  specimen  :  — 

"From  that  we  went  to  Cambridge,  a  pretty  town,  with  a  college  built  of  brick. 
The  ground  is  entirely  level  on  which  the  town  stands.  We  next  went  to  Watertown, 
and  were  not  suspected.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town  for  America,  but  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  village  in  England.  A  little  out  of  this  town  we  went  into  a  tavern,  —  a  Mr. 
Brewer's,  a  Whig.  We  called  for  dinner,  which  was  brought  in  by  a  black  woman. 
At  first  she  was  very  civil,  but  afterwards  began  to  eye  us  very  attentively.  She  then 
went  out,  and  a  little  after  returned,  when  we  observed  to  her  that  it  was  a  very  fine 
country ;  upon  which  she  answered,  '  So  it  is ;  and  we  have  got  brave  fellows  to  defend 
it;  and,  if  you  go  up  any  higher,  you  will  find  it  so.'  This  disconcerted  us  a  good 
deal ;  and  we  imagined  she  knew  us  from  our  papers,  which  we  took  out  before  her,  as 
the  general  had  told  us  to  pass  for  surveyors.  However,  we  resolved  not  to  sleep 
there  that  night,  as  we  had  intended.  Accordingly  we  paid  our  bill,  which  amounted 
to  two  pounds  odd  shillings ;  but  it  was  old  tenor.  After  we  had  left  the  house,  we 
inquired  of  John,  our  servant,  what  she  had  said.  He  told  us  that  she  knew  Capt. 
Brown  very  well ;  that  she  had  seen  him  five  years  before ,  at  Boston,  and  knew  him 
to  be  an  officer,  and  that  she  was  sure  I  was  one  also,  and  told  John  that  he  was  a 
regular.  He  denied  it ;  but  she  said  she  knew  our  errant  was  to  take  a  plan  of  the 
country ;  that  she  had  seen  the  river  and  road  through  Charlestown  on  the  paper. 
She  also  advised  him  to  tell  us  not  to  go  any  higher ;  for,  if  we  did,  we  should  meet  with 
very  bad  usage." 

They  then  took  John  into  their  company  at  inns  and  other  places ; 
and  at  Sudbury,  at  the  Golden  Ball,  since  immortalized  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  Tory  landlord  in  Mr. 
Jones.  "  Can  you  give  us  supper  ?  "  —  "I  can  give  you  tea,  if  you 
like."  This  was  the  Shibboleth  that  revealed  a  friend  of  govern- 
ment." Mr.  Jones  accredited  them  to  other  Tory  innkeepers  in  the 
county  above.  They  were  sadly  frightened  on  the  rest  of  their 
journey ;  but  till  they  came  to  Mr.  Barnes's,  at  Marlborough,  they  had 
beds  to  sleep  in.  There  their  luck  turned.  No  sooner  were  they 
under  his  roof,  than  Sons  of  Liberty  began  to  intimate  that  they  must 
not  stay ;  and  poor  Mr.  Barnes  had  to  lead  them  out  by  a  back-way. 
The  tired  officers  took  up  their  march. 

"We  resolved  to  push  on  at  all  hazards,  but  expected  to  be  attacked  on  the  cause- 
way. However,  we  met  nobody  there,  so  began  to  think  it  was  resolved  to  stop  us  in 
Sudbury,  which  town  we  entered  when  we  passed  the  causeway.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  town,  we  met  three  or  four  horsemen,  from  whom  we  expected  a  few 
shot.  When  we  came  nigh,  they  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  quite  crossed  the 
road.  However,  they  let  us  pass  through  them  without  taking  any  notice,  their  open- 
ing being  only  chance;  but  our  apprehensions  made  us  interpret  every  thing  against 
us.  At  last  we  arrived  at  our  friend  Jones's  again,  very  much  fatigued,  after  walking 
thirty-two  miles  between  two  o'clock  and  half-after  ten  at  night,  through  a  road  that 
every  step  we  sunk  up  to  the  ankles,  and  it  blowing  and  drifting  snow  all  the  way. 
Jones  said  he  was  glad  to  see  us  back,  as  he  was  sure  we  should  meet  with  ill  usage 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  they  had  been  watching  for  us  some  time ;  but  said  he 
found  we  were  so  deaf  to  his  hints,  that  he  did  not  like  to  say  any  thing,  for  fear  we 
should  have  taken  it  ill.  We  drank  a  bottle  of  mulled  Madeira  wine,  which  refreshed 
us  very  much,  and  went  to  bed,  and  slept  as  sound  as  men  could  do  that  were  very 
much  fatigued." 
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The  5th  of  March  came,  and  Dr.  Warren  delivered  the  oration 
on  the  "  Massacre."  It  was  the  fifth  celebration,  —  Lovell,  Warren 
himself,  Church,  and  Hancock  had  delivered  orations  on  similar  occa- 
sions. The  Old  South  was  crowded.  The  English  officers  occupied 
the  steps  to  the  pulpit,  and  some  of  them  were  in  it.  Warren  and 
his  friends  entered  by  a  ladder  on  the  outside.  The  officers  did  not 
interfere ;  and  he  went  on  with  the  address.  It  is  pointed,  vehement, 
but  always  ingenious  in  the  determination  to  avoid  an  issue  which 
could  be  called  treasonable.  Take  this  passage  as  a  hint  to  these  gen- 
tlemen around  him,  of  what  Warren  and  his  friends  were  learning. 

"Even  the  sending  troops  to  put  these  acts  in  execution  is  not  without  advantages 
to  us.  The  exactness  and  beauty  of  their  discipline  inspire  our  youth  with  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  military  knowledge.  Charles  the  Invincible  taught  Peter  the  Great  the 
art  of  war.  The  battle  of  Pultowa  convinced  Charles  of  the  proficiency  Peter  had 
made." 

Here  is  one  of  the  statements,  undoubtedly  true  of  Warren  and  his 
friends,  that  they  were  not  seeking  independence.  There  were  men 
in  that  church  who  were. 

"  But  pardon  me,  my  fellow-citizens :  I  know  you  want  not  zeal  or  fortitude.  You 
will  maintain  your  rights,  or  perish  in  the  generous  struggle.  However  difficult  the 
combat,  you  will  never  decline  it  when  freedom  is  the  prize.  An  independence  on 
Great  Britain  is  not  our  aim.  No :  our  wish  is,  that  Britain  and  the  Colonies  may, 
like  the  oak  and  ivy,  grow  and  increase  in  strength  together.  But,  whilst  the  infat- 
uated plan  of  making  one  part  of  the  empire  slaves  to  the  other  is  persisted  in,  the 
interest  and  safety  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  Colonies,  require  that  the  wise  measures 
recommended  by  the  Honorable  the  Continental  Congress  be  steadily  pursued,  whereby 
the  unnatural  contest  between  a  parent  honored  and  a  child  beloved  may  probably 
be  brought  to  such  an  issue  as  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  may  be  estab- 
lished upon  a  lasting  basis.  But  if  these  pacifick  measures  are  ineffectual,  and  it 
appears  that  the  only  way  to  safety  is  through  fields  of  blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn 
your  faces  from  your  foes,  but  will  undauntedly  press  forward  until  tyranny  is  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  you  have  fixed  your  adored  Goddess  Liberty  fast  by  a  Brunswick's 
side  on  the  American  Throne." 

George  the  Third  and  Liberty,  like  William  and  Mary,  seated  on 
an  American  throne,  probably  had  their  last  appearance,  even  in 
prophecy,  on  that  day. 

The  end  of  the  address  is,  — 

"Having  redeemed  your  country,  and  secured  the  blessing  to  future  generations, 
who,  fired  by  your  example,  shall  emulate  your  virtues,  and  learn  from  you  the 
heavenly  art  of  making  millions  happy  with  heartfelt  joy,  with  transports  all  your 
own,  you  cry,  The  glorious  work  is  done  !  then  drop  the  mantle  to  some  young  Elisha, 
and  take  your  seats  with  kindred  spirits  in  your  native  skies." 

Capt.  Chapman  of  the  Welch  Fusileers  sat  on  the  pulpit-stairs. 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  bullets  as  Warren  spoke,  and 
held  them  in  view  of  the  people  round  him.  Warren  did  not  pause, 
but  dropped  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  bullets.  The  daily  record 
is  full  of  such  pretty  parables. 
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But  the  efforts  of  the  patriots  to  keep  off  the  issue  were  met, 
almost  of  course  in  a  garrison-town,  by  the  outrages  of  irresponsible 
soldiers.  Every  act  of  violence  by  them  was,  of  course,  put  on  record 
immediately.  Here  is  a  letter  dated  on  the  12th  of  March  :  — 

MARCH  12,  1775. 

An  honest  countryman,  Thomas  Ditson  of  Billerica,  was  inquiring  on  Wednesday 
for  a  firelock.  A  soldier  heard  him,  and  told  him  he  had  one  he  would  sell.  Away 
goes  the  ignoramus,  and  after  paying  the  soldier  very  honestly  for  the  gun,  which  was 
only  an  old  one  without  a  lock,  was  walking  off,  when  half  a  dozen  seized  him,  and 
hurried  the  poor  fellow  away,  under  guard,  for  breach  of  the  act  against  trading  with 
the  soldiers ;  and,  after  keeping  him  in  duress  all  night,  the  next  morning,  instead  of 
carrying  him  before  a  magistrate,  who,  on  complaint,  would  have  fined  him,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  several  instances,  the  officers  condemned  the  man,  without  a  hearing, 
to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  which  was  accordingly  executed.  After  stripping  him 
naked,  and  covering  him  with  tar  and  feathers,  they  mounted  him  upon  a  one-horse 
truck,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  giiard  of  twenty  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
accompanied  with  all  the  drums  and  fifes  of  the  regiment  (Forty-seventh),  and  a 
number  of  officers,  negroes,  sailors,  &c.,  exhibited  him  as  a  spectacle  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  They  fixed  a  label  on  his  back,  on  which  was  written, 
"  AMERICAN  Liberty,  or  a  specimen  of  Democracy ;"  and,  to  add  to  the  insult,  they 
played  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

"  0  Britain!  how  art  thou  fallen  !  " 

What  a  wretched  figure  will  the  Boston  expedition  hereafter  make  on  the  his- 
torick  page ! 

The  Billerica  selectmen  remonstrated  to  Gen.  Gage  in  a  well- 
written  paper,  which  ends  with  ominous  words  :  — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  we  must  tell  you  we  are  determined,  if  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  our  country  towns  must  be  interrupted  by  soldiers  in  their  lawful 
intercourse  with  the  town  of  .Boston,  and  treated  with  the  most  brutish  ferocity,  we 
shall  hereafter  use  a  different  style  from  that  of  petition  and  complaint." 

While  March  was  speeding  in  this  hopeless  way  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  Franklin,  unenlightened  by  any  electric-telegraph,  was  still 
making  plans  in  London  for  an  accommodation.  Of  all  his  work, 
nothing  is  finer  than  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  negotiation 
he  then  conducted,  and,  of  all  his  writing,  nothing  better  than  the 
description  of  it  which  he  wrote  out  at  sea,  before  March  was  over, 
on  his  return  to  America.  He  left  his  place  as  representative  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to  Arthur  Lee.  Bollan  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Council. 

No.  3  of  "  The  Crisis,"  an  anonymous  political  pamphlet  of  the 
time,  seemed  too  violent  to  be  borne ;  and  each  House  ordered  that  it 
should  be  burned  by  the  hangman.  Here  is  the  description  of  the 
cremation :  — 

"  Yesterday  (March  6),  No.  3  of  *  The  Crisis,'  and  a  pamphlet  with  the  same  title, 
containing  thoughts  on  American  affairs,  were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  at 
Westminster  Hall  gate,  pursuant  to  a  unanimous  order  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  As  soon  as  the  condemned  papers  were  burnt,  a  man  threw  into  the  fire 
'  The  Address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  his  Majesty,  declaring  the  Bostonians 
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in  Actual  Rebellion,'  likewise  *  The  Address  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  assembled  in 
Convocation.'  The  sheriffs  were  much  hissed  for  attending;  and  the  populace 
diverted  themselves  with  throwing  the  fire  at  each  other. 

"  And  this  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  sheriffs  attended  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange  for 
the  above  purpose ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  lighted,  it  was  put  out,  and  dead  dogs 
and  cats  thrown  at  the  officers.  A  fire  was  then  made  in  Cornhill ;  and  the  execu- 
tioner did  his  duty.  Sheriff  Hart  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  and  Sheriff  Plumer  in 
the  breast,  by  a  brickbat.  Mr.  Gates,  the  city  marshal,  was  dismounted,  and  with 
much  difficulty  saved  his  life." 

This  is  the  beginning,  and  perhaps  worst  passage  in  "  The  Crisis," 
No.  3.  Whatever  vehemence  came  into  the  American  literature 
is  certainly  quite  matched  by  their  London  brethren.  It  has  proved 
to  be  quite  true. 

"To  THE  KING. 

"  Sir,  —  To  follow  you  regularly  through  every  step  of  a  fourteen-years'  shameful 
and  inglorious  reign  would  b«  a  task  as  painful  as  disagreeable,  and  far  exceed  the 
bounds  .of  this  paper.  But  we  are  called  upon  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  the 
measures  you  are  pursuing,  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  self-preservation,  and  by 
the  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  our  country,  to  declare  our  sentiments  (with  a  freedom 
becoming  Englishmen)  in  some  of  those  dreadful  transactions  and  oppressions  which 
the  kingdom  has  labored  under  since  the  glory  and  lustre  of  England's  crown  was 
doomed  to  fade  upon  your  brow,  and  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  your  own  critical  and 
dangerous  situation. 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  your  rotten  troop  in  the  present  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  not  your 
venal,  beggarly,  pensioned  Lords ;  it  is  not  your  polluted,  canting,  prostituted  Bench 
of  Bishops ;  it  is  not  your  whole  set  of  abandoned  ministers ;  nor  your  army  of  Scotch 
cut-throats,  —  that  can  protect  you  from  the  people's  rage,  when  driven  by  your  oppres- 
sions, and,  until  now,  unheard-of  cruelties,  to  a  state  of  desperation." 

The  temper  of  London  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  John 
Wilkes  was  mayor.  He  had  very  little  question  about  what  was 
coming,  and  as  little  question  about  proclaiming  it.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  on  Lord  North's  resolution  for  an  address  to  the  king  to 
shut  the  Colonies  out  from  the  fisheries,  Wilkes  made  a  speech,  which 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  Boston  papers  at  the  end  of  March.  He 
closed  in  these  prophetic  words :  — 

"  Sir,  this  address  is  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty.  It  is  equally  contrary  to 
the  sound  maxims  of  true  policy,  and  to  the  unerring  rule  of  natural  right.  The 
Americans  will  defend  their  property  and  their  liberties  with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  — 
with  the  spirit  I  hope  we  should.  They  will  sooner  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  risk  every  consequence  of  such  a  contest,  than  submit  to  the  yoke  which  admiri- 
ioiration  is  preparing  for  them.  An  address  of  so  sanguinary  a  nature  cannot  fail  of 
driving  them  to  despair.  They  will  see  that  you  are  preparing  not  only  to  draw  the 
sword,  but  to  burn  the  scabbard.  You  are  declaring  them  rebels.  Every  idea  of  a 
reconciliation  will  vanish.  They  will  pursue  the  most  rigorous  measures  in  their  own 
defence.  The  whole  continent  will  be  dismembered  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  wide 
arch  of  the  raised  empire  fall.  But  I  hope  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  will 
overtake  the  author  of  the  pernicious  counsels,  and  the  loss  of  the  first  province 
of  the  empire  be  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  those  ministers  who 
advised  these  wicked  and  fatal  measures." 

With  the  reading  of  this  speech  March  went  out  in  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

LADY     MONOGRAM      PREPARES      FOR 
THE    PARTY. 

WHEN  the  little  conversation  took 
place  between  Lady  Monogram  and 
Miss  Longestaffe,  as  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  Mr.  Melmotte  was  in  all 
his  glory ;  and  tickets  for  the  enter- 
tainment were  very  precious.  Gradu- 
ally their  value  subsided.  Lady 
Monogram  had  paid  very  dear  for 
hers,  especially  as  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Brehgert  must  be  considered. 
But  high  prices  were  then  being  paid. 
A  lady  offered  to  take  Marie  Mel- 
motte into  the  country  with  her  for  a 
week ;  but  this  was  before  the  elope- 
ment. Mr.  Cohenlupe  was  asked  out 
to  dinner  to  meet  two  peers  and  a 
countess.  Lord  Alfred  received  vari- 
ous presents.  A  young  lady  gave  a 
lock  of  her  hair  to  Lord  Nidderdale, 
although  it  was  known  that  he  was 
to  marry  Marie  Melmotte.  And 
Miles  Grendall  got  back  an  I.  0.  U. 
of  considerable  nominal  value  from 
Lord  Grasslough,  who  was  anxious  to 
accommodate  two  country  cousins  who 
were  in  London.  Gradually  the 
prices  fell ;  not,  at  first,  from  any 
doubt  in  Melmotte,  but  through  that 
customary  re-action  which  may  be 
expected  on  such  occasions.  But,  at 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  party,  the  tickets  were  worth 
nothing.  The  rumor  had  then  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  town,  from 
Pimlico  to  Marylebone.  Men  coming 
home  from  clubs  had  told  their  wives. 


Ladies  who  had  been  in  the  park  had 
heard  it.  Even  the  hairdressers  had 
it ;  and  ladies'  maids  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  footmen  and  grooms 
who  had  been  holding  horses,  and 
seated  on  the  coach-boxes.  It  had 
got  into  the  air,  and  had  floated  round 
dining-rooms  and  over  toilet-tables. 

I  doubt  whether  Sir  Damask  would 
have  said  a  word  about  it  to  his  wife 
as  he  was  dressing  for  dinner,  had  he 
calculated  what  might  be  the  result 
to  himself.  But  he  came  home  open 
mouthed,  and  made  no  calculation. 
"  Have  you  heard  what's  up,  Ju  ?  " 
he  said,  rushing  half-dressed  into  his 
wife's  room. 

"What  is  up?" 

"  Haven't  you  been  out  ?  " 

"  I  was  shopping,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  don't  want  to  take  that 
girl  into  the  park.  I've  made  a  mis- 
take in  having  her  here ;  but  I  mean 
to  be  seen  with  her  as  little  as  I  can.7' 

"  Be  good  natured,  Ju,  whatever 
you  are." 

"  Oh,  bother !  I  know  what  I'm 
about.  What  is  it  you  mean?" 

"  They  say  Melmotte's  been  found 
out." 

"  Found  out  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Monogram,  stopping  her  maid  in 
some  arrangement  which  would  not 
need  to  be  continued  in  the  event 
of  her  not  going  to  the  reception. 
— "  What  do  you  mean  by  found 
out?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  There 
are  a  dozen  stories  told.  It's  some- 
thing about  that  place  he  bought  of 
old  Longestaffe." 
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"  Are  the  Longestaffes  mixed  up  in 
it  ?  I  won't  have  her  here  a  day 
longer,  if  there  is  any  thing  against 
them." 

"Don't  be  an  ass,  Ju !  There's 
nothing  against  him,  except  that  the 
poor  old  fellow  hasn't  got  a  shilling 
of  his  money." 

"  Then  he's  ruined ;  and  there's  an 
end  of  them." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  get  it  now. 
Some  say  that  Melmotte  has  forged  a 
receipt ;  others,  a  letter.  Some  declare 
that  he  has  manufactured  a  whole 
set  of  title-deeds.  You  remember 
Dolly  ?  " 

u  Of  course  I  know  Dolly  Longe- 
staffe,"  said  Lady  Monogram,  who 
had  thought  at  one  time  that  an  alli- 
ance with  Dolly  might  be  convenient. 

"  They  say  he  has  found  it  all  out. 
There  was  always  something  about 
Dolly  more  than  fellows  gave  him 
credit  for.  At  any  rate,  everybody 
says  that  Melmotte  will  be  in  quod 
before  long." 

"  Not  to-night,  Damask  ! " 

"Nobody  seems  to  know.  Lupton 
was  saying  that  the  policemen  would 
wait  about  in  the  room,  like  servants, 
till  the  emperor  and  the  princes  had 
gone  away." 

"Is  Mr.  Lupton  going?" 

"  He  was  to  have  been  at  the  din- 
ner, but  hadn't  made  up  his  mind 
whether  he'd  go  or  not  when  I  saw 
him.  Nobody  seems  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain whether  the  emperor  will  go. 
Somebody  said  that  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil was  to  be  called  to  know  what  to 
do." 

"  A  cabinet  council !  " 

"  Why,  you  see  it's  rather  an  awk- 
ward thing,  letting  the  prince  go  to 
dine  with  a  man,  who,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  arrested,  and  taken  to  jail 
before  dinner-time.  That's  the  worst 
part  of  it.  Nobody  knows." 


Lady  Monogram  waved  her  attend- 
ant away.  She  piqued  herself  upon 
having  a  French  maid  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  and  was 
therefore  quite  careless  what  she  said 
in  the  woman's  presence.  But,  of 
course,  every  thing  she  did  say  was 
repeated  down  stairs  in  some  lan- 
guage that  had  become  intelligible  to 
the  servants  generally.  Lady  Mono- 
gram sat  motionless  for  some  time, 
while  her  husband,  retreating  to  his 
own  domain,  finished  his  operations. 
"  Damask,"  she  said,  when  he  re-ap- 
peared, "  one  thing  is  certain :  we 
can't  go." 

'•'  After  you've  made  such  a  fuss 
about  it ! " 

"  It  is  a  pity  having  that  girl  here 
in  the  house.  You  know,  don't  you, 
she's  going  to  marry  one  of  these 
people  ?  " 

"  I  heard  about  her  marriage  yes- 
terday. But  Brehgert  isn't  one  of 
Melmotte's  set.  They,  tell  me  that 
Brehgert  isn't  a  bad  fellow,  —  a  vulgar 
cad,  and.  all  that,  but  nothing  wrong 
about  him." 

"  He's  a  Jew,  and  he's  seventy 
years  old,  and  makes  up  horribly." 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  if 
he's  eignty  ?  You  are  determined, 
then,  you  won't  go  ?  " 

But  Lady  Monogram  had  by  no 
means  determined  that  she  wouldn't 
go.  She  had  paid  her  price;  and,  with 
that  economy  which  sticks  to  a 
woman  always  in  the  midst  of  her 
extravagances,  she  could  not  bear 
to  lose  the  thing  that  she  had 
bought.  She  cared  nothing  for  Mel- 
motte's villany,  as  regarded  herself. 
That  he  was  enriching  himself  by 
the  daily  plunder  of  the  innocent,  she 
had  taken  for  granted  since  she  had 
first  heard  of  .him.  She  had  but  a 
confused  idea  of  any  difference  be- 
tween' commerce  and  fraud.  But 
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it  would  grieve  her  greatly  to  become 
known  as  one  of  an  awkward  squad 
of  people  who  had  driven  to  the  door, 
and  perhaps  been  admitted  to  some 
wretched  gathering  of  wretched  peo- 
ple, and  not,  after  all,  to  have  met 
the  emperor  and  the  prince.  But 
then,  should  she  hear  on  the  next 
morning  that  the  emperor  and  the 
princes,  that  the  princesses  and  'the 
duchesses,  with  the  ambassadors, 
cabinet  ministers,  and  proper  sort  of 
world  generally,  had  all  been  there, 
that  the  world,  in  short,  had  ignored 
Melmotte's  villany,  then  would  her 
grief  be  still  greater.  She  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  her  husband  and  Miss 
Longestaffe,  and  could  not  talk  freely 
on  the  matter.  Miss  Longestaffe  was 
still  a  guest  of  the  Melmottes,  al- 
though she  had  transferred  herself  to 
the  Monograms  for  a  day  or  two. 
And  a  horrible  idea  crossed  Lady 
Monogram's  mind.  What  should  she 
do  with  tyer  friend  Georgiana,  if  the 
whole  Melmotte  establishment  were 
suddenly  broken  up  ?  Of  course 
Madame  Melmotte  would  refuse  to 
take  the  girl  back  if  her  husband 
were  sent  to  jail.  "  I  suppose  you'll 
go,"  said  Sir  Damask  as  the  ladies 
left  the  room. 

"Of  course  we  shall,  in  about  an 
hour,"  said  Lady  Monogram  as  she 
left  the  room,  looking  round  at  him, 
and  rebuking  him  for  his  imprudence. 

"  Because,  you  know  "  —  and  then 
he  called  her  back.  "  If  you  want 
me,  I'll  stay,  of  course ;  but,  if  you 
don't,  I'll  go  down  to  the  club." 

"  How  can  I  say  yet?    You  needn't 
mind  the  club  to-night." 
•  "  All  right ;   only  it's  a  bore  being 
here  alone." 

Then  Miss  Longestaffe  asked  what 
"  was  up."  "  Is  there  any  doubt  about 
our  going  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say.     I'm  so  harassed,'  that 


I  don't  know  what  I'm  about.  There 
seems  to  be  a  report  that  the  emperor 
won't  be  there." 

" Impossible  ! " 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  say  impossible, 
my  dear,"  said  Lady  Monogram; 
"but  still  that's  what  people  are  say- 
ing. You  see,  Mr.  Melmotte  is  a 
very  great  man  ;  but  perhaps  —  some- 
thing else  has  turned  up,  so  that  he 
may  be  thrown  over.  Things  of  that 
kind  do  happen.  You  had  better  fin- 
ish dressing.  I  shall;  but  I  sha'n't 
make  sure  of  going  till  I  hear  that 
the  emperor  is  there."  Then  she 
descended  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
found  forlornly  consoling  himself  with 
a  cigar.  "  Damask,"  she  said,  "  you 
must  find  out." 

"  Find  out  what  ?  " 

"Whether  the  prince  and  the  em- 
peror are  there." 

"Send  John  to  ask,"  suggested  the 
husband. 

"  He  would  be  sure  to  make  a  blun- 
der about  it.  If  you'd  go  yourself, 
you'd  learn  the  truth  in  a  minute. 
Have  a  cab,  — just  go  into  the  hall, 
and  you'll  soon  know  how  it  all  is. 
I'd  do  it  in  a  minute,  if  I  were  you." 
Sir  Damask  was  the  most  good- 
natured  man  in  the  world ;  but  he  did 
not  like  the  job.  "What  can  be  the 
objection  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  Go  to  a  man's  house,  and  find  out 
whether  a  man's  guests  are  come, 
before  you  go  yourself !  I  don't  just 
see  it,  Ju." 

"Guests!  What  nonsense!  The 
emperor  and  all  the  royal  family !  As 
if  it  were  like  any  other  party.  Such 
a  thing,  probably,  never  happened 
before,  and  never  will  happen  again. 
If  you  don't  go,  Damask,  I  must; 
and  I  will."  Sir  Damask,  after 
groaning  and  smoking  for  half  a  min- 
ute, said  that  he  would  go.  He  made 
many  remonstrances, — it  was  a  con- 
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founded  bore;  he  hated  emperors,  and 
he  hated  princes  ;  he  hated  the  whole 
box  and  dice  of  that  sort  of  thing ; 
he  "  wished  to  goodness  "  that  he  had 
dined  at  his  club,  and  sent  word  up 
home  that  the  affair  was  to  be  off. 
But  at  last  he  submitted,  and  allowed 
his  wife  to  leave  the  room  with  the 
intention  of  sending  for  a  cab.  The 
cab  was  sent  for  and  announced ;  but 
Sir  Damask  would  not  stir  till  he  had 
finished  his  big  cigar. 

It  was  past  ten  when  he  left  his 
own  house.  On  arriving  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  he  could  at  once  see  that  the 
party  was  going  on.  The  house  was 
illuminated;  there  was  a  concourse  of 
servants  round  the  door;  and  half  the 
square  was  already  blocked  up  with 
carriages.  It  was  not  without  delay 
that  he  got  to  the  door,  and  when 
there  he  saw  the  royal  liveries.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  party.  The 
emperor  and  the  princes  and  the  prin- 
cesses were  all  there.  As  far  as  Sir 
Damask  could  then  perceive,  the  din- 
ner had  been  quite  a  success.  But 
again  there  was  a  delay  in  getting 
away  ;  and  it  was  nearly  eleven  before 
he  could  reach  home.  "  It's  all  right," 
said  he  to  his  wife.  "  They're  there, 
safe  enough." 

"  You  are  sure  that  the  emperor  is 
there." 

"As  sure  as  a  man  can  be  without 
having  seen  him." 

Miss  Longestaffe  was  present  at 
this  moment,  and  could  not  but  resent 
what  appeared  to  be  a  most  unseemly 
slur  cast  upon  her  friends.  "  I  don't 
understand  it  at  all,"  she  said.  "  Of 
course  the  emperor  is  there.  Every- 
body has  known  for  the  last  month 
that  he  was  coming.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it,  Julia?" 

"  My  dear,  you  must  allow  me  to 
manage  my  own  little  affairs  my  own 
way.  I  dare  say  I  am  absurd  j  but  I 


have  my  reason.  Now,  Damask,  if 
the  carriage  is  there,  we  had  better 
start."  The  carriage  was  there,  and 
they  did  start ;  and  with  a  delay 
which  seemed  unprecedented,  even  to 
Lady  Monogram,  who  was  accustomed 
to  these  things,  they  reached  the  door. 
There  was  a  great  crush  in  the  hall, 
and  people  were  coming  down  stairs. 
But  at  last  they  made  their  way  into 
the  room  above,  and  found  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  all  the  royalties 
had  been  there,  but  had  taken  their 
departure. 

Sir  Damask  put  the  ladies  into  the 
carriage,  and  went  at  once  to  his  club. 

CHAPTER  LXIL 

THE    PARTY. 

LADY  MONOGRAM  retired  from  Mr. 
Melrnotte's  house  in  disgust,  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  escape  ;  but  we 
must  return  to  it  for  a  short  time. 
When  the  guests  were  once  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  immediate  sense 
of  failure  passed  away.  The  crowd 
never  became  so  thick  as  had  been 
anticipated.  They  who  were  know- 
ing in  such  matters  had  declared  that 
the  people  would  not  be  able  to  get 
themselves  out  of  the  room  till  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  carriages  would  not  get  them- 
selves out  of  the  square  till  breakfast- 
time.  With  a  view  to  this  kind  of 
thing,  Mr.  Melmotte  had  been  told 
that  he  must  provide  a  private  means 
of  escape  for  his  illustrious  guests; 
and  with  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
walls,  and  general  house  arrange- 
ments, this  had  been  done.  No  such 
gathering  as  was  expected  took  place, 
but  still  the  rooms  became  fairly  full ; 
and  Mr.  Melmotte  was  able  to  console 
himself  with  the  feeling  that  nothing 
certainly  fatal  had  as  yet  occurred. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  assembled 
did  believe  that  their  host  had  com- 
mitted some  great  fraud  which  might 
probably  bring  him  under  the  arm  of 
the  law.  When  such  rumors  are 
spread  abroad,  they  are  always 
believed.  There  is  an  excitement 
and  a  pleasure  in  believing  them. 
Reasonable  hesitation  at  such  a 
moment  is  dull  and  phlegmatic.  If 
the  accused  one  be  near  enough  to 
ourselves  to  make  the  accusation  a 
matter  of  personal  pain,  of  course  we 
disbelieve ;  but,  if  the  distance  be 
beyond  this,  we  are  almost  ready  to 
think  that  any  thing  may  be  true  of 
anybody.  In  this  case,  nobody  really 
loved  Melmotte,  and  everybody  did 
believe.  It  was  so  probable  that 
such  a  man  should  have  done  some- 
thing horrible!  It  was  only  hoped 
that  the  fraud  might  be  great  and 
horrible  enough. 

Melmotte  himself  during  that  part 
of  the  evening  which  was  passed  up 
stairs  kept  himself  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  royalty.  He  behaved  cer- 
tainly very  much  better  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  had  no 
weight  at  his  heart.  He  made  few 
attempts  at  beginning  any  conversa- 
tion, and  answered,  at  any  rate  with 
brevity,  when  he  was  addressed. 
With  scrupulous  care  he  ticked  off  on 
his  memory  the  names  of  those  who 
had  come,  and  whom  he  knew,  think- 
ing that  their  presence  indicated  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  from  them  on  the 
evidence  already  before  them.  Seeing 
the  members  of  the  government  all 
there,  he  wished  that  he  had  come 
forward  in  Westminster  as  a  Liberal. 
And  he  freely  forgave  those  omissions 
of  royalty  as  to  which  he  had  been  so 
angry  at  the  India  Office,  seeing  that 
not  a  prince  or  princess  was  lacking 
of  those  who  were  expected.  He 


could  turn  his  mind  to  all  this, 
although  he  knew  how  great  was  his 
danger.  Many  things  occurred  to 
him  as  he  stood,  striving  to  smile  as 
a  host  should  smile.  It  might  be  the 
case  that  half  a  dozen  detectives  were 
already  stationed  in  his  own  hall,  — 
perhaps  one  or  two,  well  dressed,  in 
the  very  presence  of  royalty,  —  ready 
to  arrest  him  as  soon  as  the  guests 
were  gone,  watching  him  now  lest 
he  should  escape.  But  he  bore  the 
burden,  and  smiled.  He  had  always 
lived  with  the  consciousness  that 
such  a  burden  was  on  him,  and  might 
crush  him  at  any  time.  He  had 
known  that  he  had  to  run  these  risks. 
He  had  told  himself  a  thousand  times, 
that,  when  the  dangers  came,  dangers 
alone  should  never  cow  him.  He 
had  always  endeavored  to  go  as  near 
the  wind  as  he  could,  to  avoid  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  criminal  law  of 
whatever  country  he  inhabited.  He 
had  studied  the  criminal  laws,  so  that 
he  might  be  sure  in  his  reckonings; 
but  he  had  always  felt  that  he  might 
be  carried  by  circumstances  into 
deeper  waters  than  he  intended  to 
enter.  As  the  soldier  who  leads  a 
forlorn  hope,  or  as  the  diver  who 
goes  down  for  pearls,  or  as  the 
searcher  for  wealth  on  fever-breeding 
coasts,  knows,  that,  as  his  gains  may 
be  great,  so  are  his  perils,  Melmotte 
had  been  aware  that  in  his  life,  as  it 
opened  itself  out  to  him,  he  might 
come  to  terrible  destruction.  He  had 
not  always  thought,  or  even  hoped, 
that  he  would  be  as  he  was  now,  so 
exalted  as  to  be  allowed  to  entertain 
the  very  biggest'  ones  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  greatness  had  grown  upon 
him,  and  so  had  the  danger.  He 
could  not  now  be  as  exact  as  he  had 
been.  He  was  prepared  himself  to 
bear  all  mere  ignominy  with  a  tran- 
quil mind,  to  disregard  any  shouts 
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of  reprobation  which  might  be 
uttered,  and  to  console  himself,  when 
the  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  should 
come,  with  the  remembrance  that  he 
had  garnered  up  a  store  sufficient  for 
future  wants,  and  placed  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  enemies.  But  as  his 
intellect  opened  up  to  him  new 
schemes,  and  as  his  ambition  got  the 
better  of  his  prudence,  he  gradually 
fell  from  the  security  which  he  had 
preconceived,  and  became  aware  that 
he  might  have  to'  bear  worse  than 
ignominy. 

Perhaps  never  in  his  life  had  he 
studied  his  own  character  and  his  own 
conduct  more  accurately,  or  made 
sterner  resolves,  than  he  did  as  he 
stood  there,  smiling,  bowing,  and 
acting  without  impropriety  the  part 
of  host  to  an  emperor.  No,  he  could 
not  run  away.  He  soon  made  him- 
self sure  of  that.  He  had  risen  too 
high  to  be  a  successful  fugitive,  even 
should  he  succeed  in  getting  off 
before  hands  were  laid  upon  him. 
He  must  bide  his  ground,  if  only  that 
he  might  not  at  once  confess  his  own 
guilt  by  flight ;  and  he  would  do  so 
with  courage.  Looking  back  at  the 
hour  or  two  that  had  just  passed,  he 
was  aware  that  he  had  allowed  him- 
self not  only  to  be  frightened  in  the 
dinner-room,  but  also  to  seem  to  be 
frightened.  The  thing  had  come 
upon  him  unawares,  and  he  had  been 
untrue  to  himself.  He  acknowledged 
that.  He  should  not  have  asked 
those  questions  of  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr. 
Beauclerk,  and  should  have  been 
more  good-humored  than  usual  with 
Lord  Alfred  in  discussing  those 
empty  seats.  But  for  spilt  milk 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  blow  had 
come  upon  him  too  suddenly,  and  he 
had  faltered.  But  he  would  not 
falter  again.  Nothing  should  cow 
him;  —  no  touch  from  a  policeman,  no 


warrant  from  a  magistrate,  no  defal- 
cation of  friends,  no  scorn  in  the -city, 
no  solitude  in  the  West  End.  He 
would  go  down  among  the  electors 
to-morrow,  and  would  stand  his 
ground,  as  though  all  with  him  were 
right.  Men  should  know  at  any  rate 
that  he  had  a  heart  within  his  bosom. 
And  he  confessed  also  to  himself  that 
he  had  sinned  in  that  matter  of  arro- 
gance. He  could  see  it  now,  as  so 
many  of  us  do  see  the  faults  which 
we  have  committed,  which  we  strive, 
but  in  vain,  to  discontinue,  and  which 
we  never  confess,  except  to  our  own 
bosoms.  The  task  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  himself,  and  to  which  cir- 
cumstances had  added  weight,  had 
been  very  hard  to  bear.  He  should 
have  been  good-humored  to  these 
great  ones  whose  society  he  had 
gained.  He  should  have  bound  these 
people  to  him  by  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness, as  well  as  by  his  money.  He 
could  see  it  all  now.  And  he  could 
see,  too,  that  there  was  no  help  for 
spilt  milk.  I  think  he  took  some 
pride  in  his  own  confidence  as  to  his 
own  courage,  as  he  stood  there  turn- 
ing it  all  over  in  his  mind.  Very 
much  might  be  suspected ;  some- 
tiling  might  be  found  out :  but  the 
task  of  unravelling  it  all  would  not 
be  easy.  It  is  the  small  vermin  and 
the  little  birds  that  are  trapped  at 
once ;  but  wolves  and  vultures  can 
fight  hard  before  they  are  caught. 
With  the  means  which  would  still  be 
at  his  command,  let  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  he  could  make  a  strong 
fight.  When  a  man's  frauds  have 
been  enormous,  there  is  a  certain 
safety  in  their  very  diversity  and  pro- 
portions. Might  it  not  be  that  the 
fact  that  these  great  ones  of  the 
earth  had  been  his  guests  should 
speak  in  his  favor  ?  A  man  who  had 
in  very  truth  had  the  real  Brother  of 
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the  Sun  dining  at  his  table  could 
hardly  be  sent  into  the  dock,  and  then 
sent  out  of  it  like  a  common  felon. 

Madame  Melmotte  during  the  even- 
ing stood  at  the  top  of  her  own  stairs 
with  a  chair  behind  her,  on  which  she 
could  rest  herself  for  a  moment  when 
any  pause  took  place  in  the  arrivals. 
She  had,  of  course,  dined  at  the  table, 
or,  rather,  sat  there,  but  had  been 
so  placed  that  no  duty  had  devolved 
upon  her.  She  had  heard  no  word  of 
the  rumors,  and  would,  probably,  be 
the  last  person  in  that  house  to  hear 
them.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to 
see  whether  the  places  down  the  table 
were  full,  or  empty.  She  sat  with  her 
large  eyes  fixed  on  the  Majesty  of 
China,  and  must  have  wondered  at 
her  own  destiny  at  finding  herself 
with  an  emperor  and  princes  to  look 
at.  From  the  dining-room  she  had 
gone,  when  she  was  told  to  go,  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  had  there  per- 
formed her  task,  longing  only  for  the 
comfort  of  her  bedroom.  She,  I  think, 
had  but  small  sympathy  with  her 
husband  in  all  his  work,  and  but  little 
understanding  of  the  position  in  which 
she  had  been  placed.  Money  she 
liked,  and  comfort,  and  perhaps  dia- 
monds and  fine  dresses  ;  but  she  can 
hardly  have  taken  pleasure  in  duch- 
esses, or  have  enjoyed  the  company  of 
the  emperor.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Melmotte  era,  it  had  been  an 
understood  thing  that  no  one  spoke  to 
Madame  Melmotte. 

Marie  Melmotte  had  declined  a  seat 
at  the  dinner-table.  This,  at  first,  had 
been  cause  of  quarrel  between  her  and 
her  father,  as  he  desired  to  have  her 
seen  next  to  young  Lord  Nidderdale, 
as  being  acknowledged  to  be  betrothed 
to  him.  But,  since  the  journey  to 
Liverpool,  he  had  said  nothing  on  the 
subject.  He  still  pressed  the  engage- 
ment, but  thought  now  that  less  pub- 


licity might  be  expedient.  She  was, 
however,  in  the  drawing-room,  stand- 
ing at  first  by  Madame  Melmotte,  and 
afterwards  retreating  among  the  crowd. 
To  some  ladies  she  was  a  person  of 
interest,  as  the  young  woman  who  had 
lately  run  away  under  such  strange 
circumstances;  but  no  spoke  to  her, 
till  she  saw  a  girl  whom  she  herself 
knew,  and  whom  she  addressed,  pluck- 
ing up  all  her  courage  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  Hetta  Carbury,  who  had 
been  brought  hither  by  her  mother. 

The  tickets  for  Lady  Carbury  and 
Hetta  had,  of  course,  been  sent  before 
the  elopement ;  and  also,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  no  reference  had  been  made 
to  them  by  the  Melmotte  family  after 
the  elopement.  Lady  Carbury  her- 
self was  anxious  that  that  affair 
should  not  be  considered  as  having 
given  cause  for  any  personal  quarrel 
between  herself  and  Mr.  Mehnoite, 
and  in  her  difficulty  had  consulted 
Mr.  Broune.  (Mr.  Broune  was  the 
staff  on  which  she  leant  at  present  in 
all  her  difficulties.)  Mr.  Broune  was 
going  to  the  dinner.  All  this,  of 
course,  took  place  while  Melmotte's 
name  was  as  yet  unsullied  as  snow. 
Mr.  Broune  saw  no  reason  why  Lady 
Carbury  should  not  take  advantage 
of  her  tickets.  These  invitations  were 
simply  tickets  to  see  the  emperor  sur- 
rounded by  the  princes.  The  young 
lady's  elopement  is  "no  affair  of 
yours,"  Mr.  Broune  had  said.  "I 
should  go,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  showing  that  you  did  riot  consider 
yourself  to  be  implicated  in  the  mat- 
ter." Lady  Carbury  did  as  she  was  ad- 
vised, and  took  her  daughter  with  her. 
"Nonsense!"  said  the  mother,  when 
Hetta  objected.  "Mr.  Broune  sees 
it  quite  in  the  right  light.  This  is  a 
grand  demonstration  in  honor  of  the 
emperor,  rather  than  a  private  party ; 
and  we  have  done  nothing  to  offend 
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the  Melmottes.  You  know  you  wish 
to  see -the  emperor."  A  few  minutes 
before  they  started  from  Welbeck 
Street,  a  note  came  from  Mr.  Broune, 
written  in  pencil,  and  sent  from  Mel- 
motte's  house  by  a  commissioner. 
"Don't  mind  what  you  hear,  but 
come.  I  am  here,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  is  all  right.  The  E  is  beauti- 
ful, and  P's  are  as  thick  as  blackber- 
ries." Lady  Carbury,  who  had  not 
been  in  the  way  of  hearing  the  reports, 
understood  nothing  of  this  ;  but  of 
course  she  went.  And  Hetta  went 
with  her. 

Hetta  was  standing  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner, near  to  her  mother,  who  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Booker,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  awful  tranquillity  of  the 
emperor's  countenance,  when  Marie 
Melmotte  timidly  crept  up  to  her,  and 
asked  her  how  she  was.  Hetta,  prob- 
ably, was  not  very  cordial  to  the  poor 
girl,  being  afraid  of  her,  partly  as  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Melmotte,  and 
partly  as  the  girl  with  whom  her 
brother  had  failed  to  run  away ;  but 
Marie  was  not  rebuked  by  this.  "I 
hope  you  won't  be  angry  with  me  for 
speaking  to  you."  Hetta  smiled 
more  graciously.  She  could  not  be 
angry  with  the  girl  for  speaking  to 
her,  feeling  that  she  was  there  as  the 
guest  of  the  girl's  mother.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  know  about  your  brother," 
said  Marie,  whispering,  with  her  eyes 
turned  to  the  ground. 

"  I  have  heard  about  it,"  said  Hetta. 
"  He  never  told  me  himself." 

"  Oh,  I  do  so  wish  that  I  knew  the 
truth  !  I  know  nothing.  Of  course, 
Miss  Carbury,  I  love  him.  I  do  love 
him  so  dearly !  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  would  have  done  it  if  I  hadn't 
loved  him  better  than  anybody  in  the 
world.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  girl 
loves  a  man,  really  loves  him,  that 
ought  to  go  before  every  thing  ?  " 


This  was  a  question  that  Hetta  was 
hardly  prepared  to  answer.  She  felt 
quite  certain,  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, would  she  run  away  with  a 
man.  "  I  don't  quite  know.  It  is  so 
hard  to  say,"  she  replied. 

"  I  do.  What's  the  good  of  any 
thing  if  you're  to  be  broken-hearted  ? 
I  don't  care  what  they  say  of  me,  or 
what  they  do  to  me,  if  he  would  only 
be  true  to  me.  Why  doesn't  he 
let  me  know  something  about  it?" 
This,  also,  was  a  question  difficult  to 
be  answered.  Since  that  horrid  morn- 
ing on  which  Sir  Felix  had  stumbled 
home  drunk,  —  which  was  now  four 
days  since,  — he  had  not  left  the  house 
in  Welbeck  Street  till  this  evening. 
He  had  gone  out  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore Lady  Carbury  had  started ;  but 
up  to  that  time  he  had  almost  kept 
his  bed.  He  would  not  get  up  till 
dinner-time,  would  come  down  after 
some  half-dressed  fashion,  and  then 
get  back  to  his  bedroom,  where  he 
would  smoke,  and  drink  brandy  and 
water,  and  complain  of  headache. 
The  theory  was,  that  he  was  ill ;  but 
he  was,  in  fact,  utterly  cowed,  and  did 
not.dare  to  show  himself  at  his  usual 
haunts.  He  was  aware  that  he  had 
quarrelled  at  the  club,  aware  that  all 
the  world  knew  of  his  intended  jour- 
ney to  Liverpool,  aware  that  he  had 
tumbled  about  the  streets  intoxicated. 
He  had  not  dared  to  show  himself; 
and  the  feeling  had  grown  upon  him 
from  day  to  day.  Now,  fairly  worn 
out  by  his  confinement,  he  had  crept 
out,  intending,  if  possible,  to  find  con- 
solation with  Ruby  Ruggles.  "  Do 
tell  me.  Where  is  he  ? "  pleaded 
Marie. 

"He  has  not  been  very  well 
lately." 

"  Is  he  ill  ?  Oh,  Miss  Carbury,  do 
tell  me  !  You  can  understand  what 
it  is  to  love  him  as  I  do  j  can't  you?  " 
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"He  has  been  ill.  I  think  he  is 
better  now." 

"  Why  does  he  not  come  to  me,  or 
send  to  me,  or  let  me  know  some- 
thing? It  is  cruel,  is  it  not  ?  Tell 
me,  —  you  must  know,  —  does  he 
really  care  for  me  ?  " 

Hetta  was  exceedingly  perplexed. 
The  real  feeling  betrayed  by  the  girl 
recommended  her.  Hetta  could  not 
but  sympathize  with  the  affection  man- 
ifested for  her  own  brother,  though  she 
could  hardly  understand  the  want  of 
reticence  displayed  by  Marie  in  thus 
speaking  of  her  love  to  one  who  was 
almost  a  stranger.  "  Felix  hardly  ever 
talks  about  himself  to  me,"  she  said. 

"  If  he  doesn't  care  for  me,  there 
shall  be  an  end  of  it,"  Marie  said 
very  gravely.  "  If  I  only  knew.  If 
I  thought  that  he  loved  me,  I'd  go 
through  —  oh!  all  the  world  for  him. 
Nothing  that  papa  could  say  should 
stop  me.  That's  my  feeling  about  it. 
I  have  never  talked  to  any  one  but 
you  about  it.  Isn't  that  strange  ?  I 
haven't  a  person  to  talk  to.  That's 
iny  feeling,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  ashamed 
of  it.  There's  no  disgrace  in  being 
in  love ;  but  it's  very  bad  to  get 
married  without  being  in  love.  That's 
what  I  think." 

"It  is  bad,"  said  Hetta,  thinking 
of  Roger  Carbury. 

"But  if  Felix  doesn't  care  for 
me!"  continued  Marie,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  low  whisper,  but  still  mak- 
ing her  words  quite  audible  to  her- 
companion.  Now,  Hetta  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  her  brother  did  not 
in  the  least  "  care  for "  Marie  Mel- 
motte,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
much  for  the  best  that  Marie  Mel- 
motte  should  know  the  truth.  But 
she  had  not  that  sort  of  strength 
which  would  have  enabled  her  to  tell 
it.  "Tell  me  just  what  you  think," 
said  Marie.  Hetta  was  still  silent. 


"  Ah,  I  see  !  Then  I  must  give  him 
up,  eh?" 

"  What  can  I  say,  Miss  Melmotte  ? 
Felix  never  tells  me.  He  is  my 
brother ;  and,  of  course,  I  love  you 
for  loving  him."  This  was  almost 
more  than  Hetta  meant ;  but  she  felt 
herself  constrained  to  say  some  gra- 
cious word. 

"Do  you?  Oh,  I  wish  you  did ! 
I  should  so  like  to  be  loved  by  you  ! 
Nobody  loves  me,  I  think.  That  man 
there  wants  to  marry  me.  Do  you 
know  him  ?  He  is  Lord  Nidderdale. 
He  is  very  nice ;  but  he  does  not  love 
me  any  more  than  he  loves  you. 
That's  the  way  with  men.  It  isn't 
the  way  with  me.  .1  would  go  with 
Felix,  and  slave  for  him  if  he  were 
poor.  Is  it  all  to  be  over,  then  ?  You 
will  give  him  a  mesgage  from  me?" 
Hetta,  doubting  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  promise,  promised  that  she 
would.  "'Just  tell  him  I  want  to 
know ;  that's  all.  I  want  to  know. 
You'll  understand.  I  want  to  know 
the  real  truth.  I  suppose  I  do  know 
it  now.  Then  I  shall  not  care  what 
happens  to  me.  It  will  be  all  the 
same.  I  suppose  I  shall  marry  that 
young  man,  though  it  will  be  very 
bad.  I  shall  just  be  as  if  I  hadn't 
any  self  of  my  own  at  all.  But  he 
ought  to  send  me  word,  after  all  that 
has  passed.  Do  not  you  think  he 
ought  to  send  me  word  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed!" 

"You  tell  him,  then,"  said  Marie, 
nodding  her  head  as  she  crept  away. 

Nidderdale  had  been  observing  her 
while  she  had  been  talking  to  Miss 
Carbury.  He  had  heard  the  rumor, 
and,  of  course,  felt  that  it  behooved 
him  to  be  on  his  guard  more  specially 
than  any  one  else.  But  he  had  not 
believed  what  he  had  heard.  That 
men  should  be  thoroughly  immoral, 
that  they  should  gamble,  get  drunk, 
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run  into  debt,  and  make  love  to  other 
men's  wives,  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  ever}T-day  life.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  shocked  him  at  all.  But  he  was 
not  as  yet  quite  old  enough  to  believe 
in  swindling.  It  had  been  impossible 
to  convince  him  that  Miles  Grendall 
had  cheated  at  cards;  and  the  idea 
that  Mr.  Melmotte  had  forged  was 
as  improbable  and  shocking  to  him 
as  that  an  officer  should  run  away  in 
battle.  Common  soldiers,  he  thought, 
might  do  that  sort  of  thing.  He  had 
almost  fallen  in  love  with  Marie  when 
he  saw  her  last,  and  was  inclined  to 
feel  the  more  kindly  to  her  now  be- 
cause of  the  hard  things  that  were 
being  said  about  her  father.  And 
yet  he  knew  that  he  must  be  careful. 
If  "he  came  a  cropper  "  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  would  be  such  an  awful  crop- 
per !  "  How  do  you  like  the  party  ?  " 
he  said  to  Marie. 

"I  don't  like  it  at  all,  my  lord. 
How  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  indeed.  I  think  the 
emperor  is  the  greatest  fun  I  ever 
saw.  Prince  Frederic,"  one  of  the 
German  princes  who  was  staying  at 
the  time  among  his  English  cousins, 
—  "Prince  Frederic  says  that  he's 
stuffed  with  hay,  and  that  he's  made 
up  fresh  every  morning  at  a  shop  in 
the  Haymarket." 

"  I've  seen  him  talk." 

"He  opens  his  mouth,  of  course. 
TliQre  is  machinery  as  well  as  hay.  I 
think  he's  the  grandest  old  buffer  out, 
and  I'm  awfully  glad  that  I've  dined 
with  him.  I  couldn't  make  out 
whether  lie  really  put  any  thing  to 
eat  into  his  jolly  old  mouth." 

"  Of  course  he  did." 

"Have  you  been  thinking  about 
what  we  were  talking  about  the  other 
day  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord,  I  haven't  thought 
about  it  since.  Why  should  I  ?  " 


"Well,  it's  a  sort  of  thing  that 
people  do  think  about,  you  know." 

"  You  don't  think  about  it." 

"Don't  I?  I've  been  thinking 
about  nothing  else  the  last  three 
months." 

"You've  been  thinking  whether 
you'd  get  married  or  not." 

"  That's  what  I  mean,"  said  Lord 
Nidderdale. 

"  It  isn't  what  I  mean,  then." 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  understand 
you." 

"Perhaps  not.  And  you  never 
will  understand  me.  Oh,  goodness! 
they're  all  going,  and  we  must  get 
out  of  the  way.  Is  that  Prince 
Frederic,  who  told  you  about  the 
hay?  He  is  handsome,  isn't  he? 
And  who  is  that  in  the  violet  dress, 
with  all  the  pearls?  " 

"That's  the  Princess  Dwarza." 

"  Dear  me  !  isn't  it  odd,  having  a 
lot  of  people  in  one's  own  house,  and 
not  being  able  to  speak  a  word  to 
them  ?  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  nice. 
Good-night,  my  lord.  I'm  glad  you 
like  the  emperor." 

And  then  the  people  went;  and, 
when  they  had  all  gone,  Melmotte 
put  his  wife  and  daughter  into  his 
own  carriage,  telling  them  that  he 
would  follow  them  on  foot  to  Bruton 
Street,  when  he  had  given  some  last 
directions  to  the  people  who  were 
putting  out  the  lights,  and  extin- 
guishing generally  the  embers  of 
the  entertainment.  He  had  looked 
round  for  Lord  Alfred,  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  searching ; 
but  Lord  Alfred  had  gone.  Lord 
Alfred  was  one  of  those  who  knew 
when  to  leave  a  falling  house.  Mel- 
motte at  the  moment  thought  of  all 
that  he  had  done  for  Lord  Alfred,  and 
it  was  something  of  the  real  venom  of 
ingratitude  that  stung  him  at  the 
moment,  rather  than  this  additional 
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sign  of  coming  evil.  He  was  more 
than  ordinarily  gracious  as*  he  put 
his  wife  into  the  carriage,  and  re- 
marked, that,  considering  all  things, 
the  party  had  gone  off  very  well.  "I 
only  wish  it  could  have  been  done  a 
little  cheaper,"  he  said,  laughing. 
Then  he  went  back  into  the  house, 
and  up  into  the  drawing-rooms,  which 
were  now  utterly  deserted.  Some  of 
the  lights  had  been  put  out,  but  the 
men  were  busy  in  the  rooms  below ; 
and  he  threw  himself  into  the  chair 
in  which  the  emperor  had  sat.  It 
was  wonderful  that  he  should  come  to 
such  a  fate  as  this;  that  he,  the 
boy  out  of  the  gutter,  should  enter- 
tain at  his  own  house,  in  London, 
a  Chinese  emperor  and  English  and 
German  royalty,  and  that  he 
should  do  so  almost  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck.  Even  if  this  were 
to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  men  would  at 
any  rate  remember  him.  The  grand 
dinner  which  he  had  given  before  he 
was  put  into  prison  would  live  in 
history.  And  it  would  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  he  had  been  the 
Conservative  candidate  for  the  great 
borough  of  Westminster,  perhaps,  even, 
the  elected  member.  He,  too,  in 
his  manner,  assured  himself  that  a 
great  part  of  him  would  escape  ob- 
livion. "  Non  omnis  moriar"  in 
some  language  of  his  own,  was 
chanted  by  him  within  his  own 
breast,  as  he  sat  there  looking  out 
on  his  own  magnificent  suite  of 
rooms  from  the  arm-chair  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  use  of  an 
emperor. 

No  policeman  had  come  to  trouble 
him  yet.  No  hint  that  he  would  be 
"  wanted "  had  been  made  to  him. 
There  was  no  tangible  sign  that 
things  were  not  to  go  on  as  they 
went  before.  Things  would  be  ex- 
actly as  they  were  before,  but  for  the 


absence  of  those  guests  from  the 
dinner-table,  and  for  the  words  which 
Miles  Grendall  had  spoken.  Had  he 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  terrified  by 
shadows?  Of  course  he  had  known 
that  there  must  .be  such  shadows. 
His  life  had  been  made  dark  by  simi- 
lar clouds  before  now ;  and  he  had 
lived  through  the  storms  which  had 
followed  them.  He  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  weakness  which  had 
overcome  him  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  of  that  palsy  of  fear  which  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  exhibit. 
There  should  be  no  more  shrinking 
such  as  that.  When  people  talked 
of  him,  they  should  say  that  he  was 
at  least  a  man. 

As  this  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  a  head  was  pushed  in  through 
one  of  the  doors,  and  immediately 
withdrawn.  It  was  his  secretary. 
"Is  that  you,  Miles?"  he  said. 
"  Come  in  !  I'm  just  going  home,  and 
came  up  here  to  see  how  the  empty 
rooms  would  look  after  they  were 
all  gone.  What  became  of  your  fa- 
ther?" 

"  I  suppose  he  went  away." 
"  I  suppose  he  did,"  said  Melmotte, 
unable  to  hinder  himself  from  throw- 
ing a  certain  tone  of  scorn  into  his 
voice,  as  though  proclaiming  the  fate 
of  his  own  house,  and  the  consequent 
running-away  of  the  rat  "  It  went 
off  very  well,  I  think." 

-  "  Very  well,"  said  Miles,  still 
standing  at  the  door.  There  had 
been  a  few  words  of  consultation  be- 
tween him  and  his  father,  —  only  a 
very  few  words.  "  You'd  better  see 
it  out  to-night,  as  you've  had  a  reg- 
ular salary,  and  all  that.  I  shall 
hook  it.  I  sha'u't  go  near  him  to- 
morrow till  I  find  out  how  things  are 

going.     By  G ,   I've   had   about 

enough  of  him."  But  hardly  enough 
of  his  money,  or  it  may  be  pre- 
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sumed  that  Lord  Alfred  would  have 
"  hooked  it "  sooner. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  in,  and 
not  stand  there  ? "  said  Melmotte. 
"  There's  no  emperor  here  now  for 
you  to  be  afraid  of." 

"  I'm  afraid  of  nobody,"  said  Miles, 
walking  into  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

"Nor  am  I.  What's  one  man  that 
another  man  should  be  afraid  of  him  ? 
We've  got  to  die,  and  there'll  be  an 
end  of  it,  I  suppose." 

"That's  about  it,"  said  Miles, 
hardly  following  the  working  of  his 
master's  mind. 

"I  shouldn't  care  how  soon.  When 
a  man  has  worked  as  I  have  done,  he 
gets  about  tired  at  my  age.  I  sup- 
pose I'd  better  be  down  at  the 
committee-room  about  ten  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  That's  the  best,  I  should  say." 

"  You'll  be  there  by  that  time  ?  " 
Miles  Grendall  assented  slowly,  and 
with  imperfect  assent.  "  And  tell 
your  father  he  might  as  well  be  there 
as  early  as  convenient." 

"All  right,"  said  Miles  as  he  took 
his  departure.  * 

"Curs!"  said  Melmotte  almost 
aloud.  "  They  neither  of  them  will 
be  there.  If  any  evil  can  be  done  to 
me  by  treachery  and  desertion,  they 
will  do  it."  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
to  think  whether  the  Grendall  article 
had  been  worth  all  the  money  that  he 
had  paid  for  it.  "Curs!"  he  said 
again.  He  walked  down  into  the 
hall,  and  through  the  banqueting- 
room,  and  stood  at  the  place  where 
he  himself  had  sat.  What  a  scene  it 
had  been !  and  how  frightfully  low  his 
heart  had  sunk  within  him  !  It  had 
been  the  defection  of  the  lord-mayor 
that  had  hit  him  hardest.  "What 
cowards  they  are  ! "  The  men  went 
on  with  their  work,  not  noticing  him, 


and  probably  not  knowing  him.  The 
dinner  had  been  done  by  contract ; 
and  the  contractor's  foreman  was  there. 
The  care  of  the  house  and  the  altera- 
tions had  been  confided  to  another 
contractor;  and  his  foreman  was  wait- 
ing to  see  the  place  locked  up.  A 
confidential  clerk  who  had  been  with 
Melmotte  for  years,  and  who  knew 
his  ways,  was  there,  also,  to  guard 
the  property.  "  Good-night,  Croll,"  he 
said  to  the  man  in  German.  Croll 
touched  his  hat,  and  bade  him  good- 
night. Melmotte  listened  anxiously 
to  the  tone  of  the  man's  voice,  trjnng 
to  catch  from  it  some  indication  of 
the  mind  within.  Did  Croll  know  of 
these  rumors;  and,  if  so,  what  did  he 
think  of  them  ?  Croll  had  known 
him  in  some  perilous  circumstances 
before,  and  had  helped  him  through 
them.  He  paused  a  moment,  as 
though  he  would  ask  a  question,  but 
resolved  at  last  that  silence  would 
be  safest.  "You'll  see  every  thing 
safe,  eh,  Croll?"  '  Croll  said  that 
he  would  see  every  thing  safe ; 
and  Melmotte  passed  out  into  the 
square. 

He  had  not  far  to  go,  round  through 
Berkeley  Square,  into  Bruton  Street ; 
but  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  look- 
ing up  at  the  bright  stars.  If  he 
could  be  there,  in  one  of  those  un- 
known distant  worlds,  with  all  his 
present  intellect,  and  none  of  his 
present  burdens,  he  would,  he  thought, 
do  better  than  he  had  done  here  on 
earth.  If  he  could  even  now  put 
put  himself  down  nameless,  fameless, 
and  without  possessions,  in  some 
distant  corner  of  the  world,  he  could, 
he  thought,  do  better.  But  he  was 
Augustus  Melmotte  ;  and  he  must  bear 
his  burdens,  whatever  they  were,  to 
the  end.  He  could  reach  no  place  so 
distant  but  that  he  would  be  known 
and  traced. 
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CHAPTER  LXHI. 

MR.    MELMOTTE    ON    THE   DAT    OF 
THE   ELECTION. 

No  election  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament by  ballot  in  a  borough  so 
large  as  that  of  Westminster  had  as 
yet  been  achieved  in  England  since 
the  ballot  had  been  established  by 
law.  Men  who  heretofore  had  known, 
or  thought  that  they  knew,  how  elec- 
tions would  go,  who  counted  up  prom- 
ises, told  off  professed  enemies,  and 
weighed  the  doubtful  ones,  now  con- 
fessed themselves  to  be  in  the  dark. 
Three  days  since,  the  odds  had  been 
considerably  in  Melmotte's  favor; 
but  this  had  come  from  the  reputa- 
tion attached  to  his  name,  rather  than 
from  any  calculation  as  to  the  politics 
of  the  voters.  Then  Sunday  had  in- 
tervened. On  the  Monday  Melmotte's 
name  had  continued  to  go  down  in 
the  betting  from  morning  to  evening. 
Early  in  the  day  his  supporters  had 
thought  little  of  this,  attributing  the 
fall  to  that  vacillation  which  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  matters  ;  but,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  the 
tidings  from  the  city  had  been  in 
everybody's  mouth ;  and  Melmotte's 
committee-room  had  been  almost  de- 
serted. At  six  o'clock,  there  were 
some  who  suggested  that  his  name 
should  be  withdrawn.  No  such  sug- 
gestion, however,  was  made  to  him  — 
perhaps,  because  no  one  dared  to 
make  it.  On  the  Monday  evening, 
all  work  and  strategy  for  the  election, 
as  regarded  Melmotte  and  his  party, 
died  away;  and  the  interest  of  the 
hour  was  turned  to  the  dinner. 

But  Mr.  Alf's  supporters  were  very 
busy.  There  had  been  a  close  con- 
sultation among  a  few  of  them  as  to 
what  should  be  done  by  their  com- 
mittee as  to  these  charges  against 
the  opposite  candidate.  In  "  The  Pul- 


pit" of  that  evening,  an  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  affair,  which  was, 
of  course,  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
those  who  were  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  but  which  had 
given  no  name,  and  mentioned  no 
details.  Mr.  Alf  explained  that  this 
had  been  put  in  by  the  sub-editor, 
and  that  it  only  afforded  such  news 
as  the  paper  was  bound  to  give  to  the 
public.  He  himself  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  no  note  of  triumph  had  been 
sounded,  and  that  the  rumor  had  not 
been  connected  with  the  election. 

One  old  gentleman  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  bound  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  "  It's  no  more  than  we've 
all  believed  all  along,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  "  and  why  are  we  to  let 
a  fellow  like  that  get  the  seat,  if  we 
can  keep  him  out  ? "  He  was  of  opin- 
ion that  every  thing  should  be  done 
to  make  the  rumor,  with  all  its  ex- 
aggerations, as  public  as  possible,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  opening  for 
an  indictment  for  libel ;  and  the  clever 
old  gentleman  was  full  of  devices  by 
which  this  might  be  effected.  But 
the  committee  generally  was  averse 
to  fight  in  this  manner.  Public 
opinion  has  its  bar,  as  well  as  the 
law-courts.  If,  after  all,  Melmotte 
had  committed  no  fraud,  or,  as  was 
much  more  probable,  should  not  be 
convicted  of  fraud,  then  it  would 
be  said  that  the  accusation  had  been 
forged  for  purely  electioneering  pur- 
poses;  and  there  might  be  a  rebound, 
which  would  pretty  well  crush  all 
those  who  had  been  concerned.  In- 
dividual gentlemen  could,  of  course, 
say  what  they  pleased  to  individual 
voters  ;  but  it  was  agreed,  at  last,  that 
no  overt  use  should  be  made  of 
the  rumors  by  Mr.  Alf  s  committee. 
In  regard  to  other  matters,  they  who 
worked  under  the  committee  were 
busy  enough.  The  dinner  to  the  em- 
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peror  was  turned  into  ridicule;  and 
the  electors  were  asked  whether  they 
felt  themselves  bound  to  return  a  gen- 
tleman out  of  the  city  to  parliament, 
because  he  had  offered  to  spend  a  for- 
tune on  entertaining  all  the  royalties 
then  assembled  in  London.  There 
was  very  much  said  on  placards,  and 
published  in  newspapers,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Melmotte  ;  but  nothing  was 
so  printed  which  would  not  have  ap- 
peared with  equal  venom,  had  the 
recent  rumors  never  been  sent  out 
from  the  city.  At  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  when  Mr.  Alf  s  committee-room 
was  being  closed,  and  when  Melmotte 
was  walking  home  to  bed,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  at  the  clubs  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  Mr.  Alf. 

On  the  next  morning  Melmotte  was 
up  before  eight.  As  yet  no  police- 
man had  called  for  him,  nor  had  any 
official  intimation  reached  him  that 
an  accusation  was  to  be  brought 
against  him.  On  coining  down  from 
his  bedroom,  he  at  once  went  into 
the  back-parlor  on  the  ground-floor, 
which  Mr.  Longestaffe  called  his 
study,  and  which  Mr.  Melmotte  had 
used,  since  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe's  house,  for  the  work  which  he 
did  at  home.  He  would  be  there 
often  early  in  the  morning,  and  often 
late  at  night,  after  Lord- Alfred  had 
left  him.  There  were  two  heavy 
desk-tables  in  the  room,  furnished 
with  drawers  down  *to  the  ground. 
One  of  these  the  owner  of  the  house 
had  kept  locked  for  his  own  purposes. 
When  the  bargain  for  the  temporary 
letting  of  the  house  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Melmotte  and  Mr.  Longestaffe 
were  close  fuiends..  Terms  .for  the 
purchase  of  Pickering  had  just  -been 
made,  and  no  cause  for  suspicion  had 
as  yet  arisen.  Every  thing  between 
the  two  gentlemen  had  been  managed 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Oh,  dear, 


yes!  Mr.  Longestaffe  could  come 
whenever  he  pleased.  He,  Melmotte, 
always  left  the  house  at  ten,  and  never 
returned  till  six.  The  ladies  would 
never  enter  that  room.  The  servants 
were  to  regard  Mr.  Longestaffe  quite 
as  master  of  the  house,  as  far  as  that 
room  was  concerned.  If  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe could  spare  it,  Mr.  Melmotte 
would  take  the  key  of  one  of  the 
tables.  The  matter  was  arranged 
very  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Melmotte,  on  entering  the  room, 
bolted  the  door,  and  then,  sitting  at 
his  own  table,  took  certain  papers  out 
of  the  drawers,  —  a  bundle  of  letters, 
and  another  of  small  documents. 
From  these,  with  very  little  examina- 
tion, he  took  three  or  four,  —  two  or 
three,  perhaps,  from  each.  These  he 
tore  into  very  small  fragments,  and 
burned  the  bits,  holding  them  over  a 
gas-burner,  and  letting  the  ashes  fall 
into  a  large  china  plate.  Then  he 
blew  the  ashes  into  the  yard  through 
the  open  window.  This  he  did  to  all 
these  documents  but  one.  This  one  he 
put  bit  by  bit  into  his  mouth,  chew- 
ing the  paper  into  a  pulp  till  he  swal- 
lowed it.  When  he  had  done  this,  and 
had  re-locked  his  own  drawers,  he 
walked  across  to  the  other  table,  Mr. 
Longestaffe's  table,  and  pulled  the 
handle  of  one  of  the  drawers.  It 
opened ;  and  then,  without  touching 
the  contents,  he  again  closed  it.  He 
then  knelt  down,  and  examined  the 
lock,  and  the  hole  above,  into  which 
the  bolt  of  the  lock  ran.  Having 
done  this,  he  again  closed  the  drawer, 
drew  back  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and, 
seating  himself  at  his  own  desk,  rang 
the  bell,  which  was  close  to  hand. 
The  servant  found  him  writing  let- 
ters, after  his  usual  hurried  fashion, 
and  was  told  that  he  was  ready  for 
breakfast.  He  always  breakfasted 
alone,  with  a  heap  of  newspapers 
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around  him;  and  so  he  did  on  this 
day.  He  soon  found  the  paragraph 
alluding  to  himself  in  "  The  Pulpit," 
and  read  it  without  a  quiver  in  his 
face,  or  the  slightest  change  in  his 
color.  There  was  no  one  to  see  him 
now ;  but  he  was  acting  under  a 
reso1  ~3,  that  at  no  moment,  either 
when  alone,  or  in  a  crowd,  or  when 
suddenly  called  upon  for  words,  not 
even  when  the  policemen  with  their 
first  hints  of  arrest  should  come 
upon  him,  would  he  betray  himself 
by  the  working  of  a  single  muscle,  or 
the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood  from  his 
heart.  He  would  go  through  it, 
always  armed,  without  a  sign  of 
shrinking.  It  had  to  be  done,  and 
he  would  do  it. 

At  ten  he  walked  down  to  the 
central  committee-room  at  Whitehall 
Place.  He  thought  that  he  would 
face  the  world  better  by  walking  than 
if  he  were  taken  in  his  own  brough- 
am. He  gave  orders  that  the  car- 
riage should  be  at  the  committee-room 
at  eleven,  and  wait  an  hour  for  him, 
if  he  was  not  there.  He  went  along 
Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly,  Regent 
Street,  and  through  Pall  Mall,  to 
Charing  Cross,  with  the  blandly  tri- 
umphant smile  of  a  man  who  had 
successfully  entertained  the  great 
guest  of  the  day.  As  he  got  near 
the  club,  he  met  two  or  three  men 
whom  he  knew,  and  bowed  to  them. 
They  returned  his  bow  graciously 
enough ;  but  not  one  of  them  stopped 
to  speak  to  him.  Of  one  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  stopped,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rumor.  Even  after 
the  man  had  passed  on,  he  was  careful 
to  show  no  displeasure  on  his  face. 
He  would  take  it  all  as  it  would  come, 
and  still  be  the  blandly  triumphant 
merchant  prince,  as  long  as  •  the 
police  would  allow  him.  He  proba- 
bly was  not  aware  how  very  different 


was  the  part  he  was  now  playing 
from  that  which  he  had  assumed  at 
the  India  office. 

At  the  committee-room  he  only 
found  a  few  understrappers,  and  was 
informed  that  every  thing  was  going 
on  regularly.  The  electors  were  bal- 
loting; but  with  the  ballot,  so  said 
the  leader  of  the  understrappers, 
there  never  was  any  excitement. 
The  men  looked  half  frightened,  as 
though  they  did  not  quite  know 
whether  they  ought  to  seize  their 
candidate,  and  hold  him  till  the 
constable  came.  They  certainly  had 
not  expected  to  see  him  there.  "  Has 
.Lord  Alfred  been  here  ?  "  Melmotte 
asked,  standing  in  the  inner  room, 
with  his  back  to  the  empty  grate. 
No,  Lord  Alfred  had  not  been  there. 
"  Nor  Mr.  Grend.aH  ?  "  The  senior  un- 
derstrapper knew  that  Melmotte  would 
have  asked  for  "  his  secretary,"  and  not 
for  Mr.  Grendall,  but  for  the  rumors.- 
It  is  so  hard  not  to  tumble  into  Scylla, 
when  you  are  avoiding  Charybdis. 
Mr.  Grendall  had  not  been  there; 
indeed,  nobody  had  been  there. 
"  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Melmotte. 
The  senior  understrapper  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  He  left  word  that  his  brough- 
am should  be  sent  away,  and  strolled 
out  again  on  foot. 

He  went  up  into  Covent  Garden, 
where  there  was  a  polling  booth. 
The  place  seemed  to  him,  as  one  of 
the  chief  centres  for  a  contested  elec- 
tion, to  be  wonderfully  quiet.  He 
was  determined  to  face  everybody 
and  every  thing ;  and  he  went  close 
up  to  the  booth.  Here  he  was  recog- 
nized by  various  men,  mechanics 
chiefly,  who  came  forward,  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  He  remained  there 
for  an  hour,  conversing  with  people, 
and  at  last  made  a  speech  to  a  little 
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knot  around  him.  He  did  not  allude 
to  the  rumor  of  yesterday,  nor  to  the 
paragraph  in  "  The  Pulpit/7  to  which 
his  name  had  not  been  attached ; 
but  he  spoke  freely  enough  of  the 
general  accusations  that  had  been 
brought  against  him  previously.  He 
wished  the  electors  to  understand 
that  nothing  which  had  been  said 
against  him  made  him  ashamed  to 
meet  them  here  or  elsewhere.  He 
was  proud  of  his  position,  and  proud 
that  the  electors  of  Westminster 
should  recognize  it.  He  did  not, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  know  much  of 
the  law;  but  he  was  told  that  the 
law  would  protect  him  from  such 
aspersions  as  had  been  unfairly 
thrown  upon  him.  He  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  too  good  an 
Englishman  to  regard  the  ordinary 
political  attacks  to  which  candidates 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject 
at  elections ;  and  he  could  stretch  his 
back  to  bear,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
than  these,  particularly  as  he  looked 
forward  to  a  triumphant  return.  But 
things  had  been  said  and  published, 
which  the  excitement  of  an  election 
could  not  justify,  and,  as  to  these 
things,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
law.  Then  he  made  some  allusion 
to  the  princes  and  the  emperor,  and 
concluded  by  observing  that  it  was 
the  proudest  boast  of  his  life  to  be 
an  Englishman  and  a  Londoner. 

It  was  asserted  afterwards  that  this 
was  the  only  good  speech  he  had  ever 
been  known  to  make ;  and  it  was 
certainly  successful,  as  he  was  ap- 
plauded throughout  Covent  Garden. 
A  reporter  for  "  The  Breakfast  Table  " 
who  was  on  duty  at  the  place,  looking 
for  paragraphs  as  to  the  conduct  of 
electors,  gave  an  account  of  the 
speech  in  that  paper,  and  made  more 
of  it,  perhaps,  than  it  deserved.  It 
was  asserted  afterwards,  and  given  as 


a  great  proof  of  Melmotte's  clever- 
ness, that  he  had  planned  the  thing, 
and  gone  to  Covent  Garden  all  alone, 
having  considered  that  in  that  way 
could  he  best  regain  a  step  in  repu- 
tation ;  but  in  truth  the  affair  had  not 
been  preconcerted.  It  was  while  in 
Whitehall  Place  that  he  had  first 
thought  of  going  to  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  he  had  had  no  idea  of  making  a 
speech,  till  the  people  had  gathered 
round  him. 

It  was  then  noon,  and  he  had  to 
determine  what  he  should  do  next. 
He  was  half  inclined  to  go  round  to 
all  the  booths,  and  make  speeches. 
His  success  at  Covent  Garden  had 
been  very  pleasant  to  him.  But  he 
feared  that  he  might  not  be  so  suc- 
cessful elsewhere.  He  had  shown 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  electors. 
Then  an  idea  struck  him,  that  he 
would  go  boldly  into  the  city,  —  to  his 
own  offices  in  Abchurch  Lane.  He 
had  determined  to  be  absent  on  this 
day,  and  would  not  be  expected.  But 
his  appearance  there  could  not,  on 
that  account,  be  taken  amiss.  What- 
ever enmities  there  might  be,  or 
whatever  perils,  he  would  face  them. 
He  got  a  cab  therefore,  and  had  him- 
self driven  to  Abchurch  Lane. 

The  clerks  were  hanging  about, 
doing  nothing,  as  though  it  were  a 
holiday.  The  dinner,  the  election, 
and  the  rumor  together,  had  alto- 
gether demoralized  them.  But  some 
of  them,  at  least,  were  there  ;  and  they 
showed  no  signs  of  absolute  insubor- 
dination. "  Mr.  Grendall  has  not 
been  here?"  he  asked.  No,  Mr. 
Grendall  had  not  been  there ;  but 
Mr.  Cohenlupe  was  in  Mr.  Grendall's 
room.  At  this  moment  he  hardly 
desired  to  see  Mr.  Cohenlupe.  That 
gentleman  was  privy  to  many  of  his 
transactions,  but  was  by  no  means 
privy  to  them  all.  Mr.  Cohenlupe 
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knew  that  the  estate  at  Pickering 
had  been  purchased,  and  knew  that 
it  had  been  mortgaged.  He  knew, 
also,  what  had  become  of  the  money 
which  had  so  been  raised.  But  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
tlK  purchase,  although  he  probably 
surmised  that  Melmotte  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  title-deeds  on 
credit,  without  paying  the  money. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  could  hardly  see 
Cohenlupe,  and  hold  his  tongue,  and 
that  he  could  not  speak  to  him  with- 
out danger.  He  and  Cohenlupe  might 
have  to  stand  in  a  dock  together; 
and  Cohenlupe  had  none  of  his  spirit. 
But  the  clerks  would  think,  and  would 
talk,  were  he  to  leave  the  office  with- 
out seeing  his  old  friend.  He  went, 
therefore,  into  his  own  room,  and  called 
to  Cohenlupe  as  he  did  so. 

"  Ve  didn't  expect  you  here  to-day," 
said  the  member  for  Staines. 

"Nor  did  I  expect  to  come.  But 
there  isn't  much  to  do  at  Westminster 
while  the  ballot  is  going  on:  so  I 
came  up,  just  to  look  at  the  letters. 
The  dinner  went  off  pretty  well  yes- 
terday, eh  ?  " 

"  Uncommon,  nothing  better.  Vy 
did  the  lord-mayor  stay  away,  Mel- 
motte ?  " 

"  Because  he's  an  ass  and  a  cur," 
said  Mr.  Melmotte  with  an  assumed 
air  of  indignation.  "  Alf  and  his 
people  had  got  hold  of  him.  There 
was  ever  so  much  fuss  about  it  at 
first,  whether  he  would  accept  the 
invitation.  I  say  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  city  to  take  it,  and  not  to  come. 
I  shall  be  even  with  him  some  of 
these  days." 

"Things  will  go  on  just  the  same 
as  usual,  Melmotte  ?  " 

"  Go  on.  Of  course,  they'll  go. 
What's  to  hinder  them?" 

"There's  ever  so  much  been  said," 
whispered  Cohenlupe. 


"  Said  —  yes,"  ejaculated  Melmotte 
very  loudly.  "  You're  not  such  a 
fool,  I  hope,  as  to  believe  every  word 
you  hear.  You'll  have  enough  to  be- 
lieve, if  you  do." 

"  There's  no  knowing  vat  anybody 
does  know,  and  vat  anybody  does  not 
know,"  said  Cohenlupe. 

"  Look  you  here,  Cohenlupe,"  —  and 
now  Melmotte,  also,  sank  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  —  "keep  your  tongue  in 
your  mouth,  go  about  just  as  usual, 
and  say  nothing.  It's  all  right. 
There  have  been  some  heavy  pulls 
upon  us." 

"  Oh,  dear,  there  have,  indeed  !  " 

"  But  any  paper  with  my  name  to 
it  will  come  right.'' 

"  That's  nothing,  nothing  at  all," 
said  Cohenlupe. 

"  And  there  is  nothing,  nothing 
at  all !  I've  bought  some  property, 
and  have  paid  for  it ;  and  I  have 
bought  some,  and  have  not  yet  paid 
for  it.  There's  no  fraud  in  that." 

"No,  no,  nothing  in  that." 

"  You  hold  your  tongue,  and  go 
about  your  business.  I'm  going  to 
the  bank  now."  Cohenlupe  had  been 
very  low  in  spirits,  and  was  still  low 
in  spirits ;  bu  the  was  somewhat  bet- 
ter after  the  visit  of  the  great  man  to 
the  city. 

Mr.  Melmotte  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  walked  straight  to  the 
bank.  He  kept  two  accounts  at  dif- 
ferent banks,  —  one  for  his  business, 
and  one  for  his  private  affairs.  The  one 
he  now  entered  was  that  which  kept 
what  we  may  call  his  domestic  ac- 
count. He  walked  straight  through, 
after  his  old  fashion,  to  the  room 
behind  the  bank,  in  which  sat  the 
manager  and  the  manager's  one  clerk, 
and  stood  upon  the  rug  before  the 
fireplace  just  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  or  as  nearly  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  as  was  withiu 
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the  compass  of  his  powers.  He 
could  not  quite  do  it.  In  keeping  up 
an  appearance  intended  to  he  natural, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  somewhat  milder 
than  his  wont.  The  manager  did  not 
behave  nearly  as  well  as  he  did ;  and 
the  clerks  manifestly  betrayed  their 
emotion.  Melmotte  saw  that  it  was 
so ;  but  he  had  expected  it,  and  had 
come  there  on  purpose  to  "put  it 
down." 

"  We  hardly  expected  to  see  you  in 
the  city  to-day,  Mr.  Melmotte." 

"  And  I  didn't  expect  to  see  my- 
self here.  But  it  always  happens, 
that,  when  one  expects  that  there's 
most  to  be  done,  there's  nothing  to  be 
done  at  all.  They're  all  at  work 
down  at  Westminster,  balloting ;  but 
as  I  can't  go  on  voting  for  myself, 
I'm  of  no  use.  I've  been  at  Covent 
Garden  this  morning,  making  a  stump 
speech  j  and,  if  all  that  they  say  there 
is  true,  I  haven't  much  to  be  afraid 
of." 

"  And  the  dinner  went  off  pretty 
well  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

"Very  well,  indeed.  They  say  the 
emperor  liked  it  better  than  any 
thing  that  has  been  done  for  him 
yet."  This  was  a  brilliant  flash  of 
imagination.  "  For  a  friend  to  dine 
with  me  every  day,  you  know,  I 
should  prefer  somebody  who  had  a 
little  more  to  say  for  himself.  .But 
then,  perhaps,  you  know,  if  37ou  or  I 
were  in  China,  we  shouldn't  have 
much  to  say  for  ourselves,  eh  ? " 
The  manager  acceded  to  this  propo- 
sition. "  We  had  one  awful  disap- 
pointment. His  lordship  from  over 
the  way  didn't  come." 

"  The  lord-mayor,  you  mean." 

"The  lord-mayor  didn't  come. 
He  was  frightened  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, took  it  into  his  head  that 
his  authority  in  the  city  was  some- 
how compromised.  But  the  wonder 


was  that  the  dinner  went  on  without 
him."  Then  Melmotte  referred  to 
the  purport  of  his  call  there  that 
day.  He  would  have  to  draw  large 
checks  for  his  private  wants.  "  You 
don't  give  a  dinner  to  an  Emperor 
of  China  for  nothing,  you  know." 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
over-drawing  on  his  private  account, 
making  arrangements  with  the  man- 
ager. But  now,  in  the  manager's 
presence,  he  drew  a  regular  check 
on  his  business  account  for  a  large 
sum,  and  then,  as  a  sort  of  after- 
thought, paid  in  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Broune  on  account 
of  the  money  which  Sir  Felix  had 
taken  from  Marie. 

"  There  don't  seem  much  the  matter 
with  him,"  said  the  manager,  when 
Melmotte  had  left  the  room. 

"  He  brazens  it  out,  don't  he?  "  said 
the  senior  clerk.  But  the  feeling  of 
the  room,  after  full  discussion,  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  rumors 
had  been  a  political  manoeuvre. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mel  motto  would 
not  now  have  been  allowed  to  over- 
draw at  the  present  moment. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE   ELECTION. 

MR.  ALF'S  central  committee-room 
was  in  Great  George  Street,  and 
there  the  battle  was  kept  alive  all 
the  day.  It  had  been  decided,  as  the 
reader  has  been  told,  that  no  direct 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  that 
loud  blast  of  accusation  which  had 
been  heard  throughout  the  town  on 
the  previous  afternoon.  There  had 
not  been  sufficient  time  for  inquiry  as 
to  the  truth  of  that  blast.  If  there 
were  just  ground  for  the  things  that 
had  been  said,  Mr.  Melmotte  would 
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no  doubt  soon  be  in  jail,  or  would  be 
—  wanted.  Many  had  thought  that 
he  would  escape  as  soon  as  the  dinner 
was  over,  and  had  been  disappointed 
when  they  heard  that  he  had  been 
set  .A  walking  down  towards  his  own 
committee-room  on  the  following 
morning.  Others  had  been  told,  that, 
at  the  last  moment,  his  name  would 
be  withdrawn ;  and  a  question  arose 
as  to  whether  he  had  the  legal  power 
to  withdraw  his  name  after  a  certain 
hour  on  the  day  before  the  ballot.  An 
effort  was  made  to  convince  a  portion 
of  the  electors  that  he  had  withdrawn, 
or  would  have  withdrawn,  or  should 
have  withdrawn.  When  Melmotte 
was  at  Covent  Garden,  a  large  throng 
of  men  went  to  Whitehall  Place  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
He  certainly  had  made  no  attempt  at 
withdrawal.  They  who  propagated 
this  report  certainly  damaged  Mr. 
Alf's  cause.  A  second  re-action  set 
in  ;  and  there  grew  a  feeling  that  Mr. 
Melmotte  was  being  ill  used.  Those 
evil  things  had  been  said  of  him, 
many  at  least  so  declared,  not  from 
any  true  motive,  but  simply  to  secure 
Mr.  Alf's  return.  Tidings  of  the 
speech  in  Covent  Garden  were  spread 
about  at  the  various  polling  places, 
and  did  good  service  to  the  so-called 
Conservative  cause.  Mr.  Alf  s  friends, 
hearing  all  this,  instigated  him,  also, 
to  make  a  speech.  Something  should 
be  said,  if  only  that  it  might  be 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  to  show 
that  they  had  behaved  with  gener- 
osity, instead  of  having  injured  their 
enemy  by  false  attacks.  Whatever 
Mr.  Alf  might  say,  he  might  at  any 
rate  be  sure  of  a  favorable  report- 
er. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  day  Mr. 
Alf  did  make  a  speech  ;  and  a  very 
good  speech  it  was,  if  correctly  re- 
ported in  "The  Evening  Pulpit." 


Mr.  Alf  was  a  clever  man,  ready  at 
all  points,  with  all  his  powers  imme- 
diately at  command,  and  no  doubt  he 
did  make  a  good  speech.  But  in  this 
speech,  in  which  we  may  presume 
that  it  would  be  his  intention  to  con- 
vince the  electors  that  they  ought  to 
return  him  to  parliament,  because,  of 
the  two  candidates,  he  was  the  fittest 
to  represent  their  views,  he  did  not 
say  a  word  as  to  his  own  political 
ideas,  not,  indeed,  a  word  that  could 
be  accepted  as  manifesting  his  own 
fitness  for  the  place  which  it  was  his 
ambition  to  fill.  He  contented  him- 
self with  endeavoring  to  show  that 
the  other  man  was  not  fit ;  and  that 
he  and  his  friends,  though  solicitous 
of  proving  to  the  electors  that  Mr. 
Melmotte  was  about  the  most  iinfit 
man  in  the  world,  had  been  guilty  of 
nothing  shabby  in  their  manner  of 
doing  so.  "  Mr.  Melmotte,"  he  said, 
"  comes  before  you  as  a  Conservative, 
and  has  told  us,  by  the  mouths  of  his 
friends,  —  for  he  has  not  favored  us 
with  many  words  of  his  own,  —  that 
he  is  supported  by  the  whole  Con- 
servative party.  That  party  is  not 
my  party  ;  but  I  respect  it.  Where, 
however,  are  these  Conservative  sup- 
porters ?  We  have  heard,  till  we  are 
sick  of  it,  of  the  banquet  which  Mr. 
Melmotte  gave  yesterday.  I  am  told 
that  very  few  of  those  whom  he  calls 
his  Conservative  friends  could  be  in- 
duced to  attend  that  banquet.  It  is 
equally  notorious  that  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  city  refused  to  grace 
the  table  of  this  great  commercial 
prince.  I  say  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party  have  at  last  found 
their  candidate  out,  have  repudiated 
him,  and  are  seeking  now  to  free 
themselves  from  the  individual  shame 
of  having  supported  the  candidature 
of  such  a  man  by  remaining  in  their 
own  houses,  instead  of  clustering 
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round  the  polling  booths.  Go  to 
Mr.  Melmotte's  committee-room,  and 
inquire  if  those  leading  Conservatives 
be  there.  Look  about,  and  see 
whether  they  are  walking  with  him 
in  the  streets,  or  standing  with  him 
in  public  places,  or  taking  the  air 
with  him  in  the  parks.  I  respect  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party ; 
but  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  this 
matter,  and  they  know  it."  Then  he 
ended  by  alluding  to  the  rumors  of 
yesterday.  "  I  scorn,"  said  he,  "  to  say 
any  thing  against  the  personal  char- 
acter of  a  political  opponent,  which 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  prove.  I 
make  no  allusion,  and  have  made  no 
allusion,  to  reports  which  were  circu- 
lated yesterday  about  him,  and  which 
I  believe  were  originated  in  the  city. 
They  may  be  false,  or  they  may  be 
true.  As  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  I  prefer  to  regard  them  as 
false ;  and  I  recommend  you  to  do  the 
same.  But  I  declared  to  you,  long 
before  these  reports  were  in  men's 
mouths,  that  Mr.  Melmotte  was  not 
entitled  by  his  character  to  represent 
you  in  parliament ;  and  I  repeat  that 
assertion.  A  great  British  merchant, 
indeed !  How  long,  do  you  think, 
should  a  man  be  known  in  this  city 
before  that  title  be  accorded  to  him  ? 
Who  knew  aught  of  this  man  two 
years  since,  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
some  one  who  had  burnt  his  wings  in 
trafficking  with  him  in  some  Conti- 
nental city  ?  Ask  the  character  of 
this  great  British  merchant  in  Ham- 
burg and  Vienna,  ask  it  in  Paris, 
ask  those  whose  business  here  has 
connected  them  with  the  assurance 
companies  of  foreign  countries,  and 
you  will  be  told  whether  this  is  a  fit 
man  to  represent  Westminster  in 
the  British  parliament."  There  was 
much  more  yet;  but  such  was'  the 
tone  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Alf 


made  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
electors  to  vote  for  himself. 

At  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day 
nobody  knew  how  the  matter  was 
going.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
working-classes  were  in  favor  of  Mel- 
motte,—  partly  from  their  love  of  a 
man  who  spends  a  great  deal  of 
money,  partly  from  the  belief  that 
he  was  being  ill  used,  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  that  occult  sympathy 
which  is  felt  for  crime,  when  the 
crime  committed  is  injurious  to  the 
upper  classes.  Masses  of  men  will 
almost  feel  that  a  certain  amount  of 
injustice  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
their  betters,  so  as  to  make  things 
even,  and  will  persuade  themselves 
that  a  criminal  should  be  declared  to 
be  innocent,  because  the  crime  com- 
mitted has  had  a  tendency  to  oppress 
the  rich,  and  pull  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats.  Some  few  years 
since,  the  basest  calumnies  that  were 
ever  published  in  this  country, 
uttered  by  one  of  the  basest  men 
that  ever  disgraced  the  country, 
levelled,  for  the  most  part,  at  men 
of  whose  characters  and  services  the 
country  was  proud,  were  received 
with  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
by  men  not  themselves  dishonest, 
because  they  who  were  thus  slan- 
dered had  received  so  many  good 
things  from  Fortune,  that  a  few  evil 
things  were  thought  to  be  due  to 
them.  There  had  not  as  yet  been 
time  for  the  formation  of  such  a  feel- 
ing generally  in  respect  of  Mr.  Mel- 
motte. But  there  was  a  commence- 
ment of  it.  It  had  been  asserted 
that  Melmotte  was  a  public  robber. 
Whom  had  he  robbed?  Not  the 
poor.  There  was  not  a  man  in  Lon- 
don who  caused  the  payment  of  a 
larger  sum  in  weekly  wages  than  Mr. 
Melmotte. 

About  three  o'clock  the  editor  of 
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"The  Morning  Breakfast  Table  "  called 
on  Lady  Carbury.  "  What  is  it  all 
abr^t?"  she  asked  as  soon  as  her 
friend  was  seated.  There  had  been 
no  time  for  him  to  explain  any  thing 
at  Madame  Melmotte's  reception  ;  and 
Lady  Carbury  had  as  yet  failed  in 
learning  any  certain  news  of  what 
was  going  on. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
it,"  said  Mr.  Broune.  "There  is  a 
story  abroad  that  Mr.  Melmotte  has 
forged  some  document  with  reference 
to  a  purchase  he  made,  and  hang- 
ing on  to  that  story  are  other  stories 
as  to  moneys  that  he  has  raised.  I 
should  say  that  it  was  simply  an 
electioneering  trick,  and  a  very  un- 
fair trick,  were  it  not  that  all  his  own 
side  seem  to  believe  it." 

"  Do  you  believe  it?  " 

"Ah!  I  could  answer  almost  any 
question  sooner  than  that." 

"  Then  he  can't  be  rich  at  all." 

"  Even  that  would  not  follow.  He 
has  such  large  concerns  in  hand,  that 
he  might  be  very  much  pressed  for 
funds,  and  jret  be  possessed  of  im- 
mense wealth.  Everybody  says  that 
he  pays  all  his  bills." 

"Will  he  be  returned  ?"  she  asked. 

"From  what  we  hear,  we  think 
not.  I  shall  know  more  about  it  in 
an  hour  or  two.  At  present,  I  should 
not  like  to  have  to  publish  an  opin- 
ion ;  but,  were  I  forced  to  bet,  I  would 
bet  against  him.  Nobody  is  doing 
any  thing  for  him.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  own  party  are 
ashamed  of  him.  As  things  used  to 
be,  this  would  have  been  fatal  to  him 
at  the  day  of  election ;  but  now,  with 
the  ballot,  it  won't  matter  so  much. 
If  I  were  a  candidate,  at  present,  I 
think  I  would  go  to  bed  on  the  last 
day,  and  beg  all  my  committee  to  do 
the  same  as  soon  as  they  had  put  in 
their  voting  papers." 


"I  am  glad  Felix  did  not  go  to 
Liverpool,"  said  Lady  Carbury. 

"  It  would  not  have  made  much 
difference.  She  would  have  been 
brought  back  all  the  same.  They 
say  Lord  Nidderdale  still  means  to 
marry  her." 

"I  saw  him  talking  to  her  last 
night." 

"  There  must  be  an  immense 
amount  of  property  somewhere.  No 
one  doubts  that  he  was  rich  when  he 
came  to  England  two  years  ago;  and 
they  say  every  thing  has  prospered 
that  he  has  put  his  hand  to  since. 
The  Mexican  Railway  shares  had 
fallen  this  morning;  but  they  were  at 
fifteen  pounds  premium  yesterday 
morning.  He  must  have  made  an 
enormous  deal  out  of  that."  But  Mr. 
Broune's  eloquence  on  this  occasion 
was  chiefly  displayed  in  regard  to  the 
presumption  of  Mr.  Alf.  "  I  shouldn't 
think  him  such  a  fool  if  he  had  an- 
nounced his  resignation  of  the  editor- 
ship when  he  came  before  the  worl^ 
as  a  candidate  for  parliament.  But  a 
man  must  be  mad  who  imagines  that 
he  can  sit  for  Westminster,  and  edit  a 
London  daily  paper  at  the  same  time." 

"Has  it  never  been  done  ?  " 

"  Never,  I  think ;  that  is  by  the 
editor  of  such  a  paper  as  '  The  Pul- 
pit.' How  is  a  man  who  sits  in 
parliament  himself  ever  to  pretend 
to  discuss  the  doings  of  parliament 
with  impartiality  ?  But  Alf  believes 
that  he  can  do  more  than  anybody 
else  ever  did,  and  he'll  come  to  the 
ground.  Where's  Felix  now  ?  " 

"Do  not  ask  me,"  said  the  poor 
mother. 

"Is  he  doing  any  thing?" 

"  He  lies  in  bed  all  day,  and  is  out 
all  night." 

"  But  that  wants  money."  She 
only  shook  her  head.  "  You  do  not 
give  him  any  ?  " 
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"  I  have  none  to  give." 

"  I  should  simply  take  the  key  of 
the  house  from  him  —  or  bolt  the 
door,  if  he  will  not  give  it  up." 

"And  be  in  bed,  and  listen  while 
he  knocks,  knowing  that  he  must 
wander  in  the  streets,  if  I  refuse  to 
let  him  in  ?  A  mother  cannot  do 
that,  Mr.  Broune.  A  child  has  such 
a  hold  upon  his  mother!  When  her 
reason  has  bade  her  to  condemn  him, 
her  heart  will  not  let  her  carry  out  the 
sentence."  Mr.  Broune  never  now 
thought  of  kissing  Lady  Carbury; 
but,  when  she  spoke  thus,  he  got  up 
and  took  her  hand,  and  she,  as  she 
pressed  his  hand,  had  no  fear  that 
she  would  be  kissed.  The  feeling 
between  them  was  changed. 

Melmotte  dined  at  home  that  even- 
ing, with  no  company  but  that  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Latterly  one  of 
the  Grendalls  had  almost  always 
joined  their  party  when  they  did  not 
dine  out.  Indeed,  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing,  that  Miles  Grendall 
should  dine  there  always,  unless  he 
explained  his  absence  by  some 
engagement ;  so  that  his  presence 
there  had  come  to  be  considered  as .  a 
part  of  his  duty.  Not  unfrequently 
"  Alfred  "  and  Miles  would  both  come, 
as  Melmotte's  dinners  and  wines 
were  good;  and  occasionally  the 
father  would  take  the  son's  place : 
but  on  this  day  they  were  both  absent. 
Madame  Melmotte  had  not  as  yet 
said  a  word  to  any  one,  indicating  her 
own  apprehension  of  any  evil.  But 
not  a  person  had  called  to-day,  the 
day  after  the  great  party ;  and  even 
she,  though  she  was  naturally  callous 
in  such  matters,  had  begun  to  think 
that  she  was  deserted.  She  had,  too, 
become  so  used  to  the  presence  of  the 
Grendalls,  that  she  now  missed  their 
company.  She  thought  that  on  this 
day,  of  all  days,  when  the  world  was 


balloting  for  her  husband  at  West- 
minster, they  would  both  have  been 
with  him  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
day.  "  Is  not  Mr.  Grendall  com- 
ing ? "  she  asked  as  she  took  her 
seat  at  the  table. 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  said  Melmotte. 

"Nor  Lord  Alfred?" 

"Nor  Lord  Alfred."  Melmotte 
had  returned  home  much  comforted 
by  the  day's  proceedings.  No  one 
had  dared  to  say  a  harsh  word  to  his 
face.  Nothing  further  had  reached 
his  ears.  After  leaving  the  bank,  he 
had  gone  back  to  his  office,  and  had 
written  letters,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  his  clerks  had  plucked  up 
courage.  One  of  them,  about  five 
o'clock,  came  in  to  him  with  news 
from  the  west,  and  with  second 
editions  of  the  evening  papers.  The 
clerk  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
election  was  going  well.  Mr.  Mel- 
motte, judging  from  the  papers,  one 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  his 
side,  and  the  other,  of  course,  against 
him,  thought  that  his  affairs  alto- 
gether were  looking  well.  The  West- 
minster election  had  not  the  foremost 
place  in  his  thoughts;  but  he  took 
what  was  said  on  that  subject  as  indi- 
cating the  minds  of  men  upon  the 
other  matter.  He  read  Alf  s  speech, 
and  consoled  himself  with  thinking 
that  Mr.  Alf  had  not  dared  to  make 
new  accusations  against  him.  All 
that  about  Hamburg  and  Vienna 
and  Paris  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
availed  nothing.  His  whole  candida- 
ture had  been  carried  in  the  face  of 
that.  "I  think  we  shall  do  pretty 
well,"  he  said  to  the  clerk.  His  very 
presence  in  Abchurch  Lane  of  course 
gave  confidence.  And  thus,  when  he 
came  home,  something  of  the  old 
arrogance  had  come  back  upon  him, 
and  he  could  swagger,  at  any  rate 
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before  his  wife  and  servants.  "Nor 
Lc.d  Alfred,"  he  said  with  scorn. 
Then  he  added  more.  "The  father 

and  son  are  two  d curs."  This, 

of  course,  frightened  Madame  Mel- 
rnotte ;  and  she  joined  this  desertion 
of  the  Grendalls  to  her  own  solitude 
all  the  day. 

"Is  there  any  thing  wrong,  Mel- 
motte  ?  "  she  said  afterwards,  creep- 
ing up  to  him  in  the  back-parlor,  and 
speaking  in  French. 

"  What  do  you  call  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  something." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were 
used  to  that  kind  of  feeling  by  this 
time." 

"  Then  there  is  something." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  There  is  always 
something.  There  is  always  much. 
You  don't  suppose  that  this  kind  of 
thing  can  be  carried  on  as  smoothly 
as  the  life  of  an  old  maid  with  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  paid  quarterly 
in  advance." 

"  Shall  we  have  to  —  move  again  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"How  am  I  to  tell?  You 
haven't  much  to  do  when  we  move, 
and  may  get  plenty  to  eat  and  drink 
wherever  you  go.  Does  that  girl 
mean  to  marry  Lord  Nidderdale?" 
Madame  Melmotte  shook  her  head. 
"  What  a  poor  creature  you  must  be 
when  you  can't  talk  her  out  of  a 
fancy  for  such  a  reprobate  as  young 
Carbury  !  If  she  throws  me  over,  I'll 
throw  her  over.  I'll  flog  her  within 
an  inch  of  her  life,  if  she  disobeys 
me.  You  tell  her  that  I  say  so." 

"  Then  he  may  flog  me,"  said 
Marie,  when  so  much  of  the  conver- 
sation was  repeated  to  her  that  even- 
ing. "  Papa  does  not  know  me,  if  he 
thinks  that  I'm  to  be  made  to  marry 
a  man  by  flogging."  No  such  attempt 
was  at  any  rate  made  that  night;  for 


the  father  and  husband  did  not  again 
see  his  wife  or  daughter. 

Early  the  next  day  a  report  was 
current  that  Mr.  Alf  had  been  re- 
turned. The  numbers  had  not  as  yet 
been  counted,  or  the  books  made  up ; 
but  that  was  the  opinion  expressed. 
All  the  morning  newspapers,  includ- 
ing "The  Breakfast  Table,"  repeated 
this  report ;  but  each  gave  it  as  the 
general  opinion  on  the  matter.  The 
truth  would  not  be  known  till  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
Conservative  papers  did  not  scruple  to 
say  that  the  presumed  election  of  Mr. 
Alf  was  owing  to  a  sudden  declen- 
sion in  the  confidence  originally  felt 
in  Mr.  Melmotte.  "The  Breakfast 
Table,"  which  had  supported  Mr. 
Melmotte's  candidature,  gave  no  rea- 
son, and  expressed  more  doubt  on  the 
result  than  the  other  papers.  "We 
know  not  how  such  an  opinion  forms 
itself,"  the  writer  said  ;  "  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  formed.  As  nothing  as 
yet  is  really  known,  or  can  be  known, 
we  express  no  opinion  of  our  own 
upon  the  matter." 

Mr.  Melmotte  again  went  into  the 
city,  and  found  that  things  seemed 
to  have  returned  very  much  into  their 
usual  grooves.  The  Mexican  Railway 
shares  were  low,  and  Mr.  Cohenlupe 
was  depressed  in  spirits  and  unhappy; 
but  nothing  dreadful  had  occurred,  or 
seemed  to  be  threatened.  If  nothing 
dreadful  did  occur,  the  railway  shares 
would  probably  recover,  or  nearly 
recover,  their  position.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  Melmotte  received  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  Slow  and  Bideawhile, 
which,  of  itself,  certainly  contained 
no  comfort ;  but  there  was  comfort  to 
be  drawn  even  from  that  letter,  by 
reason  of  what  it  did  not  contain. 
The  letter  was  unfriendly  in  its  tone, 
and  peremptory.  It  had  come  evi- 
dently from  a  hostile  party.  It  had 
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none  of  the  feeling  which  had  hither- 
to prevailed  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween these  two  well-known  Conser- 
vative gentlemen,  Mr.  Adolphus 
Longestaffe  and  Mr.  Augustus  Mel- 
motte.  But  there  was  no  allusion  in 
it  to  forgery,  no  question  of  criminal 
proceedings,  no  hint  at  aught  be- 
yond the  not  unnatural  desire  of  Mr. 
Longestaffe  and  Mr.  LongestafiVs 
son,  to  be  paid  for  the  property  at 
Pickering,  which  Mr.  Melmotte  had 
purchased. 

"  We  have  to  remind  you,"  said 
the  letter,  in  continuation  of  para- 
graphs which  had  contained  simply 
demands  for  the  money,  "that  the 
title-deeds  were  delivered  to  you,  on 
receipt  by  us  of  authority  to  that 
effect  from  the  Messrs.  Longestaffe, 
father  and  son,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  purchase-money  was  to  be  at 
once. paid,  to  us  by  you.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  property  has  been 
since  mortgaged  by  you.  We  do  not 
state  this  as  a  fact ;  but  the  informa- 
tion, whether  true  or  untrue, '  forces 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  demanding 
that  you'  should  at  once  pay  to  us 
the  purchase-money  (eighty  thousand 
pounds),  or  else  return  to  us  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  estate." 

This  letter,  which  was  signed  Slow 
and  Bideawhile,  declared  positively 
that  the  title-deeds  had  been  given 
up  on  authority  received  by  them  from 
both  the  Longestaffes,  father  and  son. 
Now,  the  accusation  brought  against 
Melmotte,  as  far  as  he  could  as  yet 
understand  it,  was,  that  he  had  forged 
the  signature  to  the  young  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe's  letter.  Messrs.  Slow  and 
Bideawhile  were  therefore  on  his  side. 
As  to  the  simple  debt,  he  cared  little, 
comparatively,  about  that.  Many  fine 
men  were  walking  about  London,  who 
owed  large  sums  of  money  which  they 
could  not  pay. 


As  he  was  sitting  at  his  solitary 
dinner  this  evening  (for  both  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  declined  to  join 
him,  saying  that  they  had  dined 
early),  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
he  had  been  elected  for  Westminster. 
He  had  beaten  Mr.  Alf  by  something 
not  much  less  than  a  thousand  votes. 

It  was  very  much  to  be  member 
for  Westminster.  So  much  had  at 
any  rate  been  achieved  by  him  who 
had  begun  the  world  without  a  shil- 
ling and  without  a  friend,  —  almost 
without  education.  Much  as  he  loved 
money,  and  much  as  he  loved  the 
spending  of  money,  and  much  as  he 
had  made,  and  much  as  he  had  spent, 
no  triumph  of  his  life  had  been  so 
great  to  him  as  this.  Brought  into 
the  world  in  a  gutter,  without  father 
or  mother,  with  no  good  thing  ever 
done  for  him,  he  was  now  a  member 
of  the  British  parliament,  and  mem- 
ber for  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the 
empire.  Ignorant  as  he  was,  he  under- 
stood the  magnitude  of  the  achieve- 
ment ;  and,  dismayed  as  he  was  as  to 
his  present  position,  still,  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  enjoyed  keenly  a  certain 
amount  of  elation.  Of  course,  he  had 
committed  forgery ;  of  course,  he  had 
committed  robbery.  That,  indeed, 
was  nothing ;  for  he  had  been  cheat- 
ing and  forging  and  stealing  all  his 
life.  Of  course,  he  was  in  danger  of 
almost  immediate  detection  and  pun- 
ishment. He  hardly  hoped  that  the 
evil  day  would  be  very  much  longer 
protracted ;  and  yet  he  enjoyed  his 
triumph.  Whatever  they  might  do, 
quick  as  they  might  be,  they  could 
hardly  prevent  his  taking  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  if 
they  sent  him  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  they  would  have  to  say  that  they 
had  so  treated  the  member  of  West* 
minster. 

He  drank   a  bottle  of  claret,  and 
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then  got  some  brandy  and  water.  In 
such  troubles  as  were  coming  upon 
him  now,  he  would  hardly  get  suf- 
ficient support  from  wine.  He  knew 
that  he  had  better  not  drink ;  that  is, 
he  had  better  not  drink,  supposing 
the  world  to  be  free  to  him  for  his 
own  work  and  his  own  enjoyment. 
But  if  the  world  were  no  longer  free 
to  him,  if  he  were  really  coming  to 
penal  servitude  and  annihilation,  then 
why  should  he  not  drink  while  the 
time  lasted  ?  An  hour  of  triumphant 
joy  might  be  an  eternity  to  a  man,  if 
the  man's  imagination  were  strong 
enough  to  make  him  so  regard  his 
hour.  He  therefore  took  his  brandy 
and  water  freely ;  and  as  he  took  it 
he  was  able  to  throw  his  fears  behind 
him,  and  to  assure  himself,  that,  after 
all,  he  might  even  yet  escape  from  his 
bondages.  No,  he  would  drink  no 
more.  This  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
filled  another  beaker.  '  He  would 
work  instead  :  he  would  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  would  yet 
conquer  his  enemies.  It  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  convict  a  member  for 
Westminster,  especially  if  money  were 
spent  freely.  Was  he  not  the  man, 
who,  at  his  own  cost,  had  entertained 
the  Emperor  of  China?  Would  not 
that  be  remembered  in  his  favor? 
Would  not  men  be  unwilling  to  pun- 
ish the  man  who  had  received  at  his 
own  table  all  the  princes  of  the  land, 
and  the  prime-minister,  and  all  the 
ministers?  To  convict  him  would  be 
a  national  disgrace.  He  fully  realized 
all  this  as  he  lifted  the  glass  to  his 
mouth,  and  puffed  out  the  smoke  in 
large  volumes  through  his  lips.  But 
money  must  be  spent :  yes,  money 
must  be  had.  Cohenlupe  certainly 
had  money.  Though  he  squeezed  it 
out  of  the  coward's  veins,  he  would 
have  it.  At  any  rate,  he  would  not 
despair.  There  was  a  fight  to  be 


fought  yet,  and  he  would  fight  it  to 
the  end.  Then  he  took  a  deep  drink  ; 
and  slowly,  with  careful  and  almost 
solemn  steps,  he  made  his  way  up  to 
his  bed. 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

MISS    LOXGESTAFFE   WRITES    HOME. 

LADY  MONOGRAM,  when  she  left 
Madame  Melmotte's  house  after  that 
entertainment  of  Imperial  Majesty 
which  had  been  to  her  of  so  very  little 
avail,  was  not  in  a  good  humor.  Sir 
Damask,  who  had  himself  affected  to 
laugh  at  the  whole  thing,  but  who 
had  been  in  truth  as  anxious  as  his 
wife  to  see  the  emperor  in  private 
society,  put  her  ladyship  and  Miss 
Longestaffe  into  the  carriage  without 
a  word,  and  rushed  off  to  his  club  in 
disgust.  The  affair  from  beginning 
to  end,  including  the  final  failure,  had 
been  his  wife's  doing.  He  had  been 
made  to  work  like  a  slave,  and  had 
been  taken  against  his  will  to  Mel- 
motte's house,  and  had  seen  no  em- 
peror, and  shaken  hands  with  no 
prince.  "They  may  fight  it  out 
between  them,  now,  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats."  That  was  his  idea  as  he  closed 
the  carriage-door  on  the  two  ladies, 
thinking,  that,  if  a  larger  remnant 
were  left  of  one  cat  than  of  the  other, 
that  larger  remnant  would  belong  to 
his  wife. 

"  What  a  horrid  affair!  "  said  Lady 
Monogram.  "  Did  anybody  ever  see 
any  thing  so  vulgar?"  This  was  at 
any  rate  unreasonable ;  for,  whatever 
vulgarity  there  may  have  been,  Lady 
Monogram  had  seen  none  of  it. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  were  so 
late,"  said  Georgiana. 

"  Late  !  Why  it's  not  yet  twelve. 
I  don't  suppose  it  was  eleven  when 
we  got  into  the  square.  Anywhere 
else  it  would  have  been  early." 
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"  You  knew  they  did  not  mean  to 
stay  long.  It  was  particularly  said  so. 
I  really  think  it  was  your  own  fault." 

"My  own  fault!  Yes,  I  don't 
doubt  that.  I  know  it  was  my  own 
fault,  my  dear,  to  have  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  it ;  and  now  I  have  got 
to  pay  for  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  paying  for 
it,  Julia  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  very 
well.  Is  your  friend  going  to  do  us 
the  honor  of  coming  to  us  to-morrow 
night?"  She  could  not  have  de- 
clared in  plainer  language  how  very 
high  she  thought  the  price  to  be 
which  she  had  consented  to  give  for 
those  ineffective  tickets. 

"If  you  mean  Mr.  Brehgert,  he  is 
coming.  You  desired  me  to  ask  him, 
and  I  did  so." 

"Desired  you!  The  truth  is, 
Georgiana,  when  people  get  into  dif- 
ferent sets,  they'd  better  stay  where 
they  are.  It's  no  good  trying  to  mix 
things."  Lady  Moaogram  was  so 
angry,  that  she  could  not  control  her 
tongue. 

Miss  Longestaffe  was  ready  to  tear 
herself  with  indignation.  That  she 
should  have  been  brought  to  hear  inso- 
lence such  as  this  from  Julia  Triplex, 
—  she,  the  daughter  of  Adolphus 
Longestaffe  of  Caversham  and  Lady 
Pomona,  —  she,  who  was  considered  to 
have  lived  in  quite  the  first  London 
circle !  But  she  could  hardly  get  hold 
of  fit  words  for  a  reply.  She  was  al- 
most in  tears,  and  was  yet  anxious  to 
fight  rather  than  weep.  But  she  was 
in  her  friend's  carriage,  and  was  being 
taken  to  her  friend's  house  ;  was  to  be 
entertained  by  her  friend  all  the  next 
day ;  and  was  to  see  her  lover  among 
her  friend's  guests.  "  I  wonder  what 
has  made  you  so  ill  natured,"  she  said 
at  last.  "  You  didn't  use  to  be  like 
that." 


"It's  no  good,  abusing  me,"  said 
Lady  Monogram.  "  Here  we  are  ; 
and  I  suppose  we  had  better  get  out 
—  unless  you  want  the  carriage  to 
take  you  anywhere  else."  Then 
Lady  Monogram  got  out,  and  marched 
into  the  house,  and,  taking  a  candle, 
went  direct  to  her  own  room.  Miss 
Longestaffe  followed  slowly  to  her 
own  chamber,  and,  having  half  un- 
dressed herself,  dismissed  her  maid, 
and  prepared  to  write  to  her  mother. 

The  letter  to  her  mother  must  be 
written.  Mr.  Brehgert  had  twice 
proposed  that  he  should,  in  the  usual 
way,  go  to  Mr.  Longestaffe,  who  had 
been  backwards  and  forwards  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  there  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Of  course,  it  was  proper  that 
Mr.  Brehgert  should  see  her  father ; 
but,  as  she  had  told  him,  she  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  postpone  his 
visit  for  a  day  or  two.  She  was  now 
agonized  by  many  doubts.  Those  few 
words  about  "  various  sets,"  and  the 
"  mixing  of  things,"  had  stabbed  her 
to  the  very  heart  -r-  as  had  been  in- 
tended. Mr.  Brehgert  was  rich. 
That  was  a  certainty.  But  she 
already  repented  of  what  she  had 
done.  If  it  were  necessary  that  she 
should  really  go  down  into  another  and 
a  much  lower  world,  —  a  world  com- 
posed altogether  of  Brehgerts,  Mel- 
mottes,  and  Cohenlupes,  —  would  it 
avail  her  much  to  be  the  mistress  of 
a  gorgeous  house?  She  had  known 
and  understood,  and  had  revelled  in, 
the  exclusiveness  of  county  position. 
Caversham  had  been  dull,  and  there 
had  always  been  there  a  dearth  of 
young  men  of  the  proper  sort ;  but  it 
had  been  a  place  to  talk  of,  and  to 
feel  satisfied  with  as  a  home  to  be 
acknowledged  before  the  world.  Her 
mother  was  dull,  and  her  father  pom- 
pous and  often  cross ;  but  they  were 
in  the  right  set,  —  miles  removed 
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from  the  Brehgerts  and  Melraottes, — 
until  her  father  himself  had  suggested 
to  her  that  she  should  go  to  the 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  She 
would  write  one  letter  to-night ;  but 
there  was  a  question  in  her  mind 
whether  the  letter  should  be  written 
to  her  mother,  telling  her  the  horrid 
truth,  or  to  Mr.  Brehgert,  begging 
that  the  match  should  be  broken  off. 
I  think  she  would  have  decided  on 
the  latter,  had  it  not  been  that  so 
many  people  had  already  heard  of 
the  match.  The  Monograms  knew  it, 
and  had,  of  course,  talked  far  and 
wide.  The  Melmottes  knew  it ;  and 
she  was  aware  that  Lord  Nidderdale 
had  heard  it.  It  was  already  so  far 
known,  that  it  was  sure  to  be  public 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  Each 
morning  lately  she  had  feared  that  a 
letter  from  home  would  call  upon  her 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  some 
frightful  rumors  reaching  Caversham  ; 
or  that  her  father  would  come  to  her, 
and,  with  horror  on  his  face,  demand 
to  know  whether  it  was  indeed  true 
that  she  had  given  her  sanction  to  so 
abominable  a  report. 

And  there  were  other  troubles. 
She  had  just  spoken  to  Madame  Mel- 
motte  this  evening,  having  met  her 
late  hostess  as  she  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  had  felt,  from  the 
manner  of  her  reception,  that  she  was 
not  wanted  back  again.  She  had 
told  her  father  that  she  was  going  to 
transfer  herself  to  the  Monograms 
for  a  time,  not  mentioning  the  pro- 
posed duration  of  her  visit ;  and  Mr. 
Longestaffe,  in  his  ambiguous  way, 
had  expressed  himself  glad  that  she 
was  leaving  the  Melmottes.  She  did 
not  think  that  she  could  go  back  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  although  Mr. 
Brehgert  desired  it.  Since  the  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Brehgert's  wishes,  she 
had  perceived  that  ill  will  had  grown 


up  between  her  father  and  Mr.  Mel- 
motte.  She  must  return  to  Cavers- 
ham.  They  could  not  refuse  to  take 
her  in,  though  she  had  betrothed  her- 
self to  a  Jew. 

If  she  decided  that  the  story  should 
be  told  to  her  mother,  it  would  be 
easier  to  tell  it  by  letter  than  by  spo- 
ken words,  face  to  face.  But  then,  if 
she  wrote  the  letter,  there  would  be 
no  retreat ;  and  how  should  she  face 
her  family  after  such  a  declaration  ? 
She  had  always  given  herself  credit 
for  courage  ;  and  now  she  wondered  at 
her  own  cowardice.  Even  Lady 
Monogram,  her  old  friend  Julia  Tri- 
plex, had  trampled  upon  her.  Was 
it  not  the  business  of  her  life,  in 
these  days,  to  do  the  best  she  could 
for  herself?  and  would  she  allow  pal- 
try considerations  as  to  the  feelings 
of  others  to  stand  in  her  way,  and  be- 
come bugbears  to  affright  her  ?  Who 
sent  her  to  Melmotte's  house  ?  Was 
it  not  her  own  father  ?  Then  she  sat 
herself  square  at  the  table,  and  wrote 
to  her  mother,  as  follows,  dating  her 
letter  for  the  following  morning:  — 

HILL  STREET,  July  0, 187  — 
MY  DEAR  MAMMA,'—  I  am  afraid  you  will 
be  very  much  astonished  by  this  letter,  and 
perhaps  disappointed.  I  have  engaged  my- 
self to  Mr.  Brehgert,  a  member  of  a  very 
wealthy  firm  in  the  city,  called  Todd,  Breh- 
gert, and  Goldsheiner.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
the  worst  at  once.  Mr.  Brehgert  is  a  Jew. 
[This  last  word  she  wrote  very  rapidly,  but 
largely,  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  courage  apparent  in  the  letter.] 
He  is  a  very  wealthy  man  ;  and  his  busi- 
ness is  about  banking,  and  what  he  calls 
finance.  I  understand  they  are  among  the 
most  leading  people  in  the  city.  He  lives 
at  present  at  a  very  handsome  house  at 
Fulham.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a 
place  more  beautifully  fitted  up.  I  have 
said  nothing  to  papa,  nor  has  he  ;  but  he 
says  he  will  be  willing  to  satisfy  papa  per- 
fectly as  to  settlements.  He  has  offered  to 
have  a  house  in  London,  if  I  like,  and  also 
to  keep  the  villa  at  Fulham,  or  else  to  have 
a  place  somewhere  in  the  country  ;  or  I 
may  have  the  villa  at  Fulham  and  a  house 
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in  the  country.  No  man  can  be  more  gen- 
erous than  he  is.  He  has  been  married 
before,  and  has  a  family.  And  now  I  think 
I  have  told  you  all. 

I  suppose  you  and  papa  will  be  very 
much  dissatisfied.  I  hope  papa  won't  re- 
fuse his  consent.  It  can  do  no  good.  I  am 
not  going  to  remain  as  I  am  now  all  my 
life ;  and  there  is  no  use  waiting  any  longer. 
It  was  papa  who  made  me  go  to  the  Mel- 
mottes,  who  are  not  nearly  so  well  placed 
as  Mr.  Brehgert.  Everybody  knows  that 
Madame  Melmotte  is  a  Jewess;  and  nobody 
knows  what  Mr.  Melmotte  is.  It  is  no 
good  going  on  with  the  old  thing  when 
every  thing  seems  to  'be  upset,  and  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  If  papa  has  got  to  be  so  poor 
that  he  is  obliged  to  let  the  house  in  town, 
one  must,  of  course,  expect  to  be  different 
from  what  we  were. 

I  hope  you  won't  mind  having  me  back 
the  day  after  to-morrow ;  that  is  to-morrow, 
"Wednesday.  There  is  a  party  here  to-night ; 
and  Mr.  Brehgert  is  coming.  But  I  can't 
stay  longer  with  Julia,  who  doesn't  make 
berself  nice;  and  I  do  not  at  all  want  to  go 
back  to  the  Meliriottes.  I  fancy  that  there 
is  something  wrong  between  papa  and  Mr. 
Melmotte.  . 

Send  the  carriage  to  meet  me  by  the  half- 
past  two  train  from  London  ;  and  pray, 
mamma,  don't  scold  when  you  see  ine,  or 
have  hysterics,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 
Of  course  it  isn't  all  nice;  but  things  have 
got  so  that  they  never  will  be  nice  again.  I 
shall  tell  Mr.  Brehgert  to  go  to  papa  on 
Wednesday. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 
G. 


When  the  morning  came,  she  de- 
sired the  servant  to  take  the  letter 
away,  and  have  it  posted ;  so  that  the 
temptation  to  stop  it  might  no  longer 
be  in  her  way. 

About  one  o'clock  on  that  day,  Mr. 
Longestaffe  called  at  Lady  Mono- 
gram's. The  two  ladies  had  break- 
fasted up  stairs,  and  had  only  just 
met  in  the  drawing-room,  when  he 
came  in.  Georgiana  trembled  at  first, 
but  soon  perceived  that  her  father 
had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  Mr. 
Brehgert.  She  immediately  told  him 
that  she  proposed  returning  home  on 
the  following  day.  "I  am  sick  of 
the  Melmottes,"  she  said. 


"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe with  a  serious  countenance. 

"  We  should  have  been  delighted 
to  have  had  Georgiana  to  stay  with 
us  a  little  longer,"  said  Lady  Mono- 
gram. "But  we  have  but  the  one 
spare  bedroom ;  and  another  friend  is 
coming.7'  Georgiana,  who  knew  both 
these  statements  to  be  false,  declared 
that  she  wouldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  "  We  have  a  few  friends 
corning  to-night,  Mr.  Longestaffe ;  and 
I  hope  you'll  come  in  and  see  Geor- 
giana." Mr.  Lonegstaffe  hummed  and 
hawed,  and  muttered  something,  as 
old  gentlemen  always  do  when  they 
are  asked  to  go  out  to  parties  after 
dinner.  "  Mr.  Brehgert  will  be  here," 
continued  Lady  Monogram  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 

"Mr.  who  ?  "  The  name  was  not  at 
first  familiar  to  Mr.  Longestaffe. 

"  Mr.  Brehgert."  Lady  Monogram 
looked  at  her  friend.  "I  hope  I'm 
not  revealing  any  secret." 

"  I  don't  understand  any  thing 
about  it,"  said  Mr.  Longestaffe. 
"Georgiana,  who  is  Mr.  Brehgert?" 
He  had  understood  very  much.  He 
had  been  quite  certain,  from  Lady 
Monogram's  manner  and  words,  and 
also  from  his  daughter's  face,  that 
Mr.  Brehgert  was  mentioned  as  an 
accepted  lover.  Lady  Monogram 
had  meant  that  it  should  be  so  ;  and 
any  father  would  have  understood  her 
tone.  As  she  said  afterwards  to  Sir 
Damask,  she  was  not  going  to  have 
that  Jew  there  at  her  house  as  Geor- 
giana Longestaffe's  accepted  lover, 
without  Mr.  Longestaffe's  knowledge. 

"My  dear  Georgiana,"  she  said,  "I 
supposed  your  father  knew  all  about 
it." 

"  I  know  nothing.  Georgiana,  I 
hate  a  mystery.  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing.—  Who  is  Mr.  Brehgert,  Lady 
Monogram  ?  " 
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"  Mr.  Brehgert  is  a  —  very  wealthy 
gentleman.  That  is  all  I  know  of 
him.  • —  Perhaps,  Georgiana,  you  will 
be  glad  to  be  alone  with  your  father." 
And  Lady  Monogram  left  the  room. 

Was  there  ever  cruelty  equal  to 
this  ?  But  now  the  poor  girl  was 
forced  to  speak,  though  she  could  not 
speak  as  boldly  as  she  had  written. 

"  Papa,  I  wrote  to  mamma  this 
morning;  and  Mr.  Brehgert  was  to 
come  to  you  to-morrow." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  en- 
gaged to  marry  him  V  " 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"  What  Mr.  Brehgert  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  merchant." 

"  You  can't  mean  the  fat  Jew  whom 
I've  met  with  Mr.  Melmotte,  —  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  your  father !  "  The 
poor  girl's  condition  now  was  certainly 
lamentable.  The  fat  Jew,  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  was  the  very  man  she 
did  mean.  She  thought  that  she  would 
try  to  brazen  it  out  with  her  father. 
But  at  the  present  moment  she  had 
been  so  cowed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  had  been  intro- 
duced, that  she  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  to  be  bold.  She  only  looked  at 
him  as  though  imploring  him  to  spare 
her.  "Is  the  man  a  Jew?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Longestaffe,  with  as 
much  thunder  as  he  knew  how  to 
throw  into  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  said. 

"  He  is  that  fat  man  ?  " 

"Yes,  papa." 

"  And  nearly  as  old  as  I  am  ?  " 

"No,  papa,  not  nearly  as  old  as 
you  are.  He  is  fifty." 

"  And  a  Jew  ?  "  He  again  asked 
the  horrid  question,  and  again  threw 
in  the  thunder.  On  this  occasion 
she  condescended  to  make  no  further 
reply.  "  If  you  do,  you  shall  do  it  as 
an  alien  from  my  house.  I  certainly 
will  never  see  him.  Tell  him  not  to 


come  to  me ;  for  I  certainly  will  nob 
speak  to  him.  You  are  degraded  and 
disgraced  ;  but  you  shall  not  degrade 
and  disgrace  me  and  your  mother  and 
sister." 

"  It  was  you,  papa,  who  told  me-  to 
go  to  the  Melmottes." 

"  That  is  not  true.  I  wanted  you 
to  stay  at  Caversham.  A  Jew,  —  an 
old  fat  Jew !  Heavens  and  earth  ! 
that  it  should  be  possible  that  you 
should  think  of  it, —  you,  my  daughter, 
that  used  to  take  such  pride  in  your- 
self! Have  you  written  to  your 
mother  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"It  will  kill  her.  It  will  simply 
kill  her.  And  you  are  going  home 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  to  say  so." 

"  And  there  you  must  remain.  I 
suppose  I  had  better  see  the  man, 
and  explain  to  him  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible.  Heavens  on  earth  !  A 
Jew,  an  old  fat  Jew!  My  daughter! 
I  will  take  you  down  home  myself  to- 
morrow. What  have  I  done  that  I 
should  be  punished  by  my  children  in 
this  way  ?  "  The  poor  man  had  had 
rather  a  stormy  interview  with  Dolly 
that  morning.  "  You  had  better  leave 
this  house  to-day,  and  come  to  my 
hotel  in  Jermyn  Street." 

"  0  papa  !  I  can't  do  that." 

"  Why  can't  you  do  it  ?  You  can 
do  it,  and  you  shall  do  it.  I  will  not 
have  you  see  him  again.  I  will  see 
him.  If  you  do  not  promise  me  to 
come,  I  will  send  for  Lady  Monogram, 
and  tell  her  that  I  will  not  permit  you 
to  meet  Mr.  Brehgert  at  her  house. 
I  do  wonder  at  her.  A  Jew,  —  an  old 
fat  Jew  ! "  Mr.  Longestaffe,  putting 
up  both  his  hands,  walked  about  the 
room  in  despair. 

She  did  consent,  knowing  that  her 
father  and  Lady  Monogram  between 
them  would  be  too  strong  for  her- 
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She  had  her  things  packed  up,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  allowed 
herself  to.be  carried  away.  She  said 
one  word  to  Lady  Monogram  before 
she  went:  "Tell  him  that  I  was 
called  away  suddenly." 

"  I  will,  my  dear.  I  thought  your 
papa  would  not  like  it."  The  poor 
girl  had  not  spirit  sufficient  to  upbraid 
her  friend ;  nor  did  it  suit  her  now  to 
acerbate  an  enemy.  For  the  moment, 
at  least,  she  must  yield  to  everybody 
and  every  thing.  She  spent  a  lonely 
evening  with  her  father,  in  a  dull  sit- 
ting-room in  the  hotel,  hardly  speak- 
ing or  spoken  to;  and  the  following 
day  she  was  taken  down  to  Cavers- 
ham.  She  believed  that  her  father 
had  seen  Mr.  Brehgert  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  ;  but  he  said  no  word  to 
her,  nor  did  she  ask  him  any  question. 

That  was  on  the  day  after  Lady 
Monogram's  party.  Early  in  the 


evening,  just  as  the  gentlemen  were 
coming  up  from  the  dining-room,  Mr. 
Brehgert,  apparelled  with  much  ele- 
gance, made  his  appearance.  Lady 
Monogram  received  him  with  a  sweet 
smile.  "  Miss  Longestaffe,"  she  said, 
"  has  left  me,  and  gone  to  her  father." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Monogram,  bow- 
ing her  head,  and  then  attending  to 
other  persons  as  they  arrived.  Nor 
did  she  condescend  to  speak  another 
word  to  Mr.  Brehgert,  or  to  introduce 
him  even  to  her  husband.  He  stood  for 
about  ten  minutes  inside  the  drawing- 
room,  leaning  against  the  wall  ;  and 
then  he  departed.  No  one  had  spoken 
a  word  to  him.  But  he  was  an  even- 
tempered,  good-humored  man.  When 
Miss  Longestaffe  was  his  wife,  things 
would  no  doubt  be  different  —  or  else 
she  would  probably  change  her  ac- 
quaintance. 


THE  MILLER   ON   THE  WALL. 

LONE  I  sat  at  day's  declining, 
Ere  the  stars  resumed  their  shining 

Through  my  window-casement  small ; 
And  as  night  grew  chill  and  chiller, 

And  the  shades  began  to  fall, 
Lo !  I  spied  a  frowzy  miller, 

Drowsy  miller,  on  my  chamber  wall. 


Straight,  with  vengeful  shoe,  I  started 

For  the  intruder  while  he  slept ; 
But  my  fell  intent  departed, 

As  I  crept 

To  the  spot  where  first  I  spied  him ; 
And  my  heart,  which  had  denied  him 

Shelter  in  my  lonely  room, 

Could  not  speak  his  doom. 
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"  Miller,"  quoth  I,  "  drowsy  miller,  frowzy  miller  on  my  wall, 

Why  so  late  from  home  art  straying?  (if  thou  hast  a  home  at  all) 
Trusting  thus  to  man's  compassion,  thou  shalt  find  it  passing  small ;  " 
But  the  sleepy  miller  heard  not,  answered  not,  my  call. 

Yet  my  spirit  read  the  lessons  of  his  presence  at  a  glance; 

Heard  the  truths  the  insect  taught  me ; 

Conned  the  precepts  that  he  brought  me ; 
And  my  thoughts,  that  stirred  within  me,  thus  found  utterance :  — 

"  Sleep  securely,  frowzy  miller;  undisturbed  thy  rest  shall  be: 
Plainer  than  all  human  preaching 
Is  thy  teaching 

Unto  me. 

Woven  in  thy  web  of  slumber,  lo !  I  see 
Simple  faith  and  true  confiding 
In  the  kindly  Hand's  providing, 
The  great  Heart's  munificence, 
And  a  creedless  confidence, 
That,  within  His  wondrous  plan, 

Somewhere  is  a  place  allotted,  and  a  sphere  legitimate, 
For  the  tiny  as  the  great,  — 
For  the  miller  as  the  man. 

u  Sleep  securely,  frowzy  miller, 
Though  the  night  grow  chill  and  chiller; 

And  to-morrow 

Come  again,  and  from  my  wall 
Let  thy  silent  solace  fall 

On  my  sorrow : 

Tell  me  of  the  Eye  unsleeping, 
Of  the  Love,  its  vigils  keeping 
Over  e'en  thy  devious  flight, 

Day  and  night. 

"  Me,  thy  pupil,  thou  shalt  teach 

Lessons  past  the  spell  of  speech  ; 
And  when  free  from  sense's  thrall, 

And  from  folly's  gyve  and  fetter, 

I  will  own  myself  thy  debtor, 

And  confess  myself  the  better 
For  thy  sojourn  on  my  wall." 

S.  P.  DRIVER. 
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TERRY'S  PORT  FISHER  EXPEDITION. 


BY  the  close  of  1864  every  block- 
ade-running port  except  Wilmington 
had  been  sealed  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  numerous  blockade-runners,  de- 
nied access  elsewhere,  were  still  ena- 
bled to  run  into  New  Inlet,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher,  with  car- 
goes of  arms,  ammunition,  and  cloth- 
ing. The  capture  of  this  fort  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  National 
Government,  as  its  preservation  was 
to  the  Confederate.  The  first  expe- 
•  dition  against  it  had  scarcely  become 
a  matter  of  history  when  Grant,  with 
that  inflexible  pertinacity  which  is 
the  point  of  his  character,  determined 
upon  a  second  attempt.  His  choice 
of  leader  fell  upon  Alfred  H.  Terry, 
a  brigadier  and  brevet-major  general, 
at  that  time  commanding  the  first 
division,  Twenty-Fourth  Army  Corps. 
To  rare  tactical  skill  as  evidenced  in 
many  combats,  more  particularly  at 
Chester  Station,  Drury's  Bluif,  and 
Furrell's  Mill,  he  united  an  experi- 
ence in  sieges  at  Pulaski  and  Wag- 
ner, which  peculiarly  adapted  him 
to  the  command  now  assigned  him. 
In  Admiral  Porters  words,  he  was 
at  once  "  the  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier 
and  gentleman." 

The  troops  told  oif  for  the  second 
attack  were  the  same  as  on  the  first : 
the  second  division,  Twenty-Fourth 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Adelbert  Ames;  the  brigade 
commanders  being  Col.  N.  M.  Curtis, 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-Second  New 
York ;  Col.  G.  Pennypacker,  Ninety- 
Seventh  Pennsylvania ;  and  Col. 
Louis  Bell,  Fourth  New-Hampshire 
Volunteers. 

This  division  had  been  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Robert  S.  Foster  of 


Indiana,  up  to  the  3d  of  December; 
and  to  his  ability  as  a  soldier  were 
due,  in  a  great  degree,  the  drill  and 
discipline  by  which  it  was  held  with- 
out flinching  through  seven  hours' 
steady  fighting  in  the  face  of  death 
on  the  parapet  of  Fisher.  Although 
absent,  not  the  less  is  due  to  him  a 
share  of  the  glory  of  that  memorable 
day. 

Gen.  Ames,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  was  a  lieutenant  commanding 
a  battery,  and  severely  wounded  at 
the  first  Bull  Run.  Refusing  to  leave 
his  guns,  he  was  brought  off  on  a 
caisson.  Afterwards  colonel  of  the 
Twentieth  Maine,  he  did  good  service 
in  command  of  a  brigade  at  Gettys- 
burg. For  his  conduct  that  day  he 
was  made  a  brigadier.  Later  he 
served  as  a  division-commander  at 
Cold  Harbor,  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
and  Richmond.  As  United-States 
senator,  and  governor  of  Mississippi, 
he  has  since  shown  an  equal  talent 
for  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs. 

Curtis,  commanding  the  first 
brigade,  six  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
a  man  noticeable  anywhere,  was 
formed  in  an  antique*  mould,  a  fit 
leader  among  the  ancients.  Always 
sanguine,  he  had  been  conspicuous  in 
asserting  the  fall  of  the  fort  by  direct 
attack;  and  this  confidence,  so  freely 
expressed,  is  supposed  to  have  had 
much  weight  in  determining  Grant 
for  the  second  trial. 

Equally  ready  for  a  fight,  he  sought 
always  the  foremost  place,  and  usually 
got  it,  elsewhere  before,  as  now  at 
Fisher. 

Pennypacker,  commanding  the 
second  brigade,  was  adored  by  his 
men,  who  would  follow  him  into  the 
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jaws  of  death ;  where,  indeed,  he  had 
often  led  them.  Distinguished  in 
many  battles,  in  three  short  years, 
with  six  severe  wounds,  he  had  risen 
from  a  captain  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade. 

Bell,  commanding  the  third  brig- 
ade, came  of  an  old  New-Hampshire 
family,  in  which  ability  seemed  he- 
reditary. With  a  wide  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  he  com- 
bined much  practical  skill  as  an  artil- 
lerist. Like  the  rest,  he  had  seen 
steady  service,  and  much  hard  fight- 
ing. To  these  troops  was  added 
Hawley's  second  brigade,  first  divis- 
ion, Twenty-Fourth  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  Col.  J.  C.  Abbott, 
Seventh  New-Hampshire  Volunteers. 
Gen.  Hawley,  being  detained  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  division  in  front  of 
Richmond,  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
joining his  old  command  until  the 
16th  of  February ;  when  he  was  im- 
mediately assigned  to  duty  as  chief 
of  staff. 

This  brigade,  as  well  as  Ames's  di- 
vision, had  originally  formed  part  of 
the  old  Tenth  Army  Corps.  Much 
against  their  wishes  they  had  recently 
been  consolidated  with  the  Eighteenth 
to  form  the  Twenty-Fourth  Corps. 
From  Fort  Monroe  to  Florida,  their 
battle-flags,  planted  on  every  fort 
along  the  coast,  had  gained  them  the 
distinctive  badge  of  the  four-bas- 
tioned  fort.  And  now,  finally,  a 
crowning  achievement  was  to  restore 
to  them  the  old  number  they  had 
clung  to  with  all  the  soldierly  pride 
of  Caesar's  Tenth  Legion. 

Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine's  division 
of  colored  troops,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  first  expedition,  completed 
the  infantry  force.  These  troops  had 
shown  good  fighting  qualities  at  the 
capture  of  New  Market  Heights  on 
the'  ;29th  of  September  previous, 


where  Paine  had  especially  distin- 
guished himself. 

Of  artillery  there  were  two  batter- 
ies of  four  guns  each,  —  Battery  E, 
Third  U.  S.  Artillery,  of  light  twelves, 
under  First  Lieut.  John  R.  Myrick  ; 
and  the  Sixteenth  New- York  Light 
Battery,  three-inch  rifles,  under  Capt. 
Lee.  A  siege  train  also  accompanied, 
of  twenty  thirty-pounder  Parrotts, 
four  one-hundred-pounder  Parrotts, 
and  twenty  Coehorn  mortars,  under 
Col.  H.  L.  Abbott,  First  Connecticut 
Artillery. 

It  was,  however,  found  unnecessary 
to  land  it.  The  whole  force  footed  up, 
—  Ames's  division,  thirty-three  hun- 
dred; Paine's  division,  thirty-three 
hundred;  Abbott's  brigade,  fourteen 
hundred:  total,  with  the  artillery 
and  engineers,  eighty-four  hundred 
rank  and  file. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  Terry  had 
a  parting  interview  with  Grant,  who 
gave  him  instructions  substantially 
as  follows  :  — 

"The  first  object  to  be  attained  is 
to  get  a  firm  position  on  the  spit  of 
land  on  which  Fort  Fisher  is  built, 
from  which  you  can  operate  against 
that  fort.  You  want  to  look  to  the 
practicability  of  receiving  your  sup- 
plies, and  to  defending  yourself  against 
superior  forces  sent  against  you  by 
any  of  the  avenues  left  open  to  the 
enemy. 

"  If  such  a  position  can  be  obtained, 
the  siege  of  Fort  Fisher  will  not  be 
abandoned  until  its  reduction  shall  be 
accomplished,  or  another  plan  of  cam- 
paign ordered  from  these  headquar- 
ters." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Grant,  far 
from  ordering  an  assault,  does  not 
even  suggest  it.  In  this,  Terry  is 
left  free  to  act  at  his  own  discretion. 

By  the  5th  of  January,  the  whole 
transport  fleet  had  dropped  down  the 
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James  to  Fort  Monroe.  In  previous 
affairs,  where  many  days  had  been 
lost  in  the  beginning,  there  was  no  de- 
lay at  this  point ;  but  that  same  night 
Terry  came  down  on  his  flagship,  "The 
McClellan."  Sailing-orders  were  at 
once  sent  out;  and  the  sun,  which  had 
gone  down  that  night  on  a  forest  of 
masts,  broke  bright  and  clear,  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay,  solitary  and  un- 
broken but  by  the  keels  of  peaceful 
traders.  All  that  day  a  violent  wind, 
at  intervals  rising  to  a  gale,  raised  so 
heavy  a  sea  as  to  delay  the  fleet's 
arrival  off  Beaufort  till  the  8th. 
During  that  day  the  transports  sepa- 
rately straggled  in  to  the  rendezvous, 
several  somewhat  disabled  by  the 
storm. 

Here  were  found  Porter,  and  a  part 
of  the  naval  force.  Terry  in  "The 
McClellan,"  and  several  of  the  trans- 
ports that  needed  repairs,  crossed  the 
bar ;  but  the  greater  number  remained 
outside,  some  at  anchor,  all  with 
steam  up.  •  Here  three  days  were  con- 
sumed in  necessary  waiting  for  the 
sea  to  so  subside  as  to  make  a  landing 
practicable.  The  little  village  of 
Beaufort,  across  the  bay,  was  inside  the 
Union  lines;  but,  without  doubt,  that 
night  Confederate  spies,  eluding  the 
pickets,  made  good  time  on  fast  horses 
to  the  nearest  point  where  the  tele- 
graph could  flash  the  alarm  to  Wil- 
mington. 

The  sea  being  at  last  judged  suffi- 
ciently smooth,  at  noon  on  the  llth 
Terry  sent  off  to  each  transport 
orders  to  sail  next  morning.  The 
delivery  of  this  order  occupied  the 
little  steamer  "C.  W.  Thomas"  the 
entire  afternoon.  The  sea,  though 
fast  subsiding,  was  still  somewhat 
rough;  but  the  transports  lowered 
their  boats,  and  the  sealed  order  was 
passed  to  them  at  the  end  of  a  boat- 


hook.  f  The  steamship  "Atlantic," 
with  Ames  and  Curtis  on  board,  lay 
twelve  miles  off  the  land,  and  received 
the  order  last.  Night  shut  in  before 
the  "  Thomas "  returned  from  her 
mission  ;  but  the  navy  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  light  the  bar-buoys  with 
lanterns,  and  she  was  thus  enabled  to 
run  in  with  safety. 

As  day  broke  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  all  turned  with  anxiety  to 
watch  the  portents  of  the  weather. 
Fortune  propitious  seemed  to  smile; 
but  was  she  not  a  fickle  jade  ?  And 
that  morning  so  auspicious,  who 
could  say  would  not  bring  on  this 
treacherous  coast  before  night  an 
easterly  gale  and  raging  surf?  Sev- 
enty-five miles  on  a  south-westerly 
course  brought  the  fleet  to  lat.  34°  10' 
north,  in  eleven  hours  from  Beaufort. 
Here  the  ships'  heads  were  turned 
more  to  the  west,  and  they  drew 
in  to  the  land.  Twenty-one  miles 
north  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  sea  breaks 
through  the  beach  at  Masonboro'  In- 
let ;  then,  extending  to  the  right  and 
left,  it  forms  the  long,  narrow  sheet 
of  water  known  as  Masonboro'  Sound. 
This  sound  is  stocked  with  the  finest 
fish.  Its  shores  are  lined  with  piney 
woods,  interspersed  with  the  oak,  lau- 
rel, and  cypress,  resounding  with  the 
music  of  innumerable  forest-warblers. 
The  air,  even  in  midwinter,  is  per- 
fumed with  the  odor  of  fragrant 
shrubs,  and  a  thousand  sweet  flowers 
beside.  At  intervals  are  beautiful 
summer  residences.  Here,  quiet  and 
peaceful,  far  removed  from  noise  and 
conflict,  as  near  a  paradise  as  this 
world  can  offer,  many  of  the  old 
Cape-Fear  families  of  Wilmington 
were  wont  to  reside.  And  never  was 
there  hospitality  more  cordially  free 
and  generous  than  theirs.  But  these 
peaceful  retreats  and  charming  scenes 
were  now  to  be  rudely  invaded,  the 
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song  of  birds  silenced  in  the  thunder 
of  cannon,  the  long,  quiet  woods  torn 
up  by  shot  and  shell.  For  at  the 
south  end  of  Masonboro'  Sound,  pre- 
cisely five  miles  north  of  Fort  Fish- 
er, was  the  spot  selected  for  the  land- 
ing. 

It  was  here  that  the  Florentine 
Verrazzano,  with  four  French  ships, 
seeking  a  new  passage  to  Cathay, 
had  landed,  and  loitered  for  a  while, 
as  he  coasted  the  shores  northward 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  years 
before.  "  A  newe  land,"  he  exclaims, 
"  never  before  seen  of  any  man,  either 
ancient  or  moderne."  The  tall  for- 
ests then  as  now  "yielded  most 
sweete  savours,  farre  from  the  shore." 
But  the  Indians  who  greeted  him 
had  long  since  faded  away. 

To  this  place  the  vast  armada  now 
drew  nigh.  Hardly  a  ripple  stirred 
the  waters ;  but  the  waves,  raised  by 
the  late  blow,  still  so  heavily  swept 
the  strand  as  to  make  the  landing  a 
delicate  operation.  Night  was  now 
approaching;  and,  by  advice  of  Por- 
ter, the  disembarkation  was  deferred 
till  next  morning. 

At  daybreak  on  the  13th  the  gun- 
boats, approaching  near  the  land, 
swept  the  woods  with  a  searching 
fire.  Nothing  living  was  to  be  seen  : 
it  seemed  a  deserted  wilderness. 
Preparations  for  landing  were  made  at 
once.  The  boats  of  the  navy  were 
sent  to  assist;  and  by  three  o'clock, 
P.M.,  the  whole  infantry  force  was  on 
shore.  At  the  same  time  were  landed 
ammunition  and  rations. 

Each  regiment,  as  it  gained  the 
banks,  was  formed  in  line,  and  moved 
down  the  beach.  The  friendly  wa- 
ters of  Masonboro'  would  have  pro- 
tected from  an  attack,  had  any  such 
been  projected.  A  few  pickets,  some 
of  whom  were  captured,  alone  dis- 
puted the  movement.  As  soon  as 


Paine's  division  of  colored  troops 
was  entirely  disembarked,  it  was 
marched  in  column  of  fours,  to  the 
right,  around  the  head  of  Masonboro' 
Sound,  a  north-west  course  through 
thick  woods,  tangled  underbrush,  and 
marshes,  until  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn struck  the  Cape  Fear  lliver,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
It  had  been  the  intention  to  throw 
up  a  line  of  works  across  this  penin- 
sula; but  the  distance  at  this  point 
was  found  to  be  too  great  to  be  held 
by  the  number  of  troops  available. 

Paine  accordingly  fell  back  to  a 
new  position,  a  mile  nearer  Fort 
Fisher,  where  the  peninsula  was  nar- 
rower, reaching  it  after  midnight,  and 
at  once  set  about  intrenching.  No 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  enemy. 
Scouts  sent  out  could  discover  noth- 
ing. His  absence  at  that  time  was 
unaccountable,  nor  was  the  cause 
known  till  after  the  occupation  of 
Wilmington. 

By  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the 
colored  troops  had  thrown  up  a  strong 
defensive  line  of  intrenchments  from 
ocean  to  river.  It  was  held  by 
Paine's  division  and  Abbott's  brig- 
ade, the  latter  on  the  right.  The 
two  batteries  of  eight  guns,  landed 
on  the  14th,  were  placed  in  battery, 
—  six  guns  on  the  left  next  the 
river,  and  two  light  twelves  to  sweep 
up  the  beach  on  the  right. 

The  Confederate  force,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg, 
available  for  the  defence  of  Wilming- 
ton, was  composed  of  Maj.-Gen.  R. 
F.  Hoke's  division  of  North-Carolina 
troops  sent  down  from  Virginia  by 
Lee.  Colquitt,  Hagood,  and  Cl ing- 
man  were  the  brigade  commanders. 
They  had  manned  the  works  in  Ter- 
ry's front  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James ;  and  they  now  came  to  con- 
front him  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape 
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Fear.  It  was  the  best  fighting  ma- 
terial in  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. Hoke  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  capture  of 
Plymouth,  carried  by  assault  the 
preceding  year ;  and  his  men  were 
alike  animated  by  the  resolve  to  de- 
fend from  invasion  the  soil  of  their 
native  State.  The  strength  of  this 
division,  effective  for  line  of  battle, 
was  about  thirty-five  hundred  rank 
and  file.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
regiment  of  "junior  reserves,"  num- 
bering about  three  hundred  boys, 
who  were  of  little  or  no  account. 
Bragg  had  also  three  light  batteries, 
twelve-pounder  guns. 

When  the  approach  of  the  fleet 
first  became  known,  this  whole  force 
was  at  Wilmington,  whither  it  had 
been  ordered  by  Bragg,  to  be  present 
at  a  grand  review.  Colquitt's  brig- 
ade was  at  once  sent  down  the  river 
to  re-enforce  Fisher;  but  only  a  small 
part  of  the  command  succeeded  in 
entering  the  fort.  Hoke,  with  the 
two  remaining  brigades,  immediately 
marched  down  to  oppose  Terry's  land- 
ing, the  distance  being  about  sixteen 
miles.  He  arrived  in  front  of  Terry's 
works  on  the  morning  of  the  14th; 
but  it  was  then  too  late. 

A  reconnoissance  was  at  once  made 
by  Bragg  and  Hoke  in  person ;  and  it 
was  determined  not  to  risk  an  assault, 
which,  though  they  might  deem  it 
practicable,  would  not  be  advisable 
for  the  reason,  that,  even  if  they 
should  succeed  in  breaking  the  Union 
lines,  which  was  not  at  all  probable, 
they  would  then  be  brought  directly 
under  the  tremendous  fire  of  the 
fleet,  which  here  commanded  the 
whole  width  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
they  would  thereby  suffer  heavy  loss 
to  no  purpose.  Thus  it  was  that 
Terry,  successfully  landed  on  the 
13th;  was  almost  impregnably  in- 


trenched on  the  14th,  without   meet- 
ing any  resistance. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Fisher  then 
became  but  a  question  of  time. 
Should  it  be  by  the  slow  process  of 
a  regular  siege,  or  with  the  rapid 
rush  of  a  storming  column?  This 
Terry  decided  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. 

--At  eleven,  A.M.,  on  the  14th,  Cur- 
tis's  brigade  was  moved  to  the  front  on 
the  Cape  Fear  side.  About  nine  hun- 
dred yards  from  Fisher  was  a  dock, 
called  "Craig's  Wharf,"  where  sup- 
plies for  the  fort  were  landed.  Here 
the  advancing  skirmish-line  captured 
a  stern-wheel  steamboat,  laden  with 
ammunition  and  meal,  the  crew  be- 
ing blissfully  unconscious  of  an  ap- 
proaching enemy.  She  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  Union  pilot,  who,  with 
great  pride  in  his  new  command, 
rechristened  her  "The  Ainsworth." 
Curtis  pushed  forward  steadily  to 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort, 
where  he  occupied  without  resistance 
a  small  outwork  unfinished  and  un- 
armed. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  state 
that  all  night  of  the  13th,  through 
the  14th,  and  up  to  the  final  assault 
on  the  15th,  the  navy  kept  up  a  bom- 
bardment, sometimes  slow,  sometimes 
rapid,  and  on  the  last  day  continuous. 
The  roar  of  artillery  was  incessant. 
In  the  darkness  of  night  the  air 
seemed  alive  with  fiery  meteors.  In 
Wilmington,  twenty-one  miles  away, 
houses  were  jarred,  and  windows  rat- 
tled, with  the  concussion.  Never  be- 
fore was  such  heavy  cannonading 
heard  on  this  continent,  except,  it 
may  be,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  dur- 
ing the  famous  siege  of  Wagner, 
when  the  batteries,  Union  and  Con- 
federate, by  land  and  sea,  were  thun- 
dering all  around  that  flaming  circle. 
But  here  the  fire  all  converged  on  one 
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doomed  spot.  The  fort  responded 
but  slowly  and  sullenly.  At  times 
the  "  Mound  Battery  "  alone  showed 
signs  of  life.  Apparently  they  were 
reserving  their  force  for  the  death- 
struggle  which  they  foresaw  must 
come. 

The  night  of  the  13th  had  been 
bitter  cold.  General  and  private,  each 
alike  had  slept  on  the  same  bare 
ground,  with  nought  but  an  overcoat 
and  blanket.  In  the  matter  of  ra- 
tions and  quarters,  both  were  on  the 
same  democratic  level.  After  a  Spar- 
tan breakfast  of  hard  bread  and 
coffee,  Terry,  designating  two  of  his 
staff  by  name,  one  of  them  being 
Capt.  A.  E.  Smith,  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  New  York,  said,  "  You  will 
come  with  me :  the  rest  remain  here." 
Accompanied  by  these  two  officers, 
and  by  Col.  C.  B.  Comstock,  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  he  then  went 
to  the  front  for  a  personal  reconnois- 
sance  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  result  of 
this  would  determine  his  action. 
Comstock,  a  confidential  aide  of 
Grant,  had  come  down  with  this 
expedition  as  chief-engineer. 

One  indispensable  essential  to  make 
a  good  general  is  that  coup  d'ceil  by 
which  he  is  enabled  intuitively  to 
take  in  all  the  natural  topographical 
features  of  the  ground  over  which  he 
is  operating, —  hills,  valleys,  forests, 
water-courses,  roads,  by-paths ;  every 
thing,  in  fact,  which  might  serve  to 
favor  an  advance,  hold  a  position,  or 
cover  a  retreat.  The  soldier  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  cannot  comprehend  at 
once,  and  carry  in  his  head,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  each,  not  all  the  mili- 
tary education  West  Point  can  impart, 
joined  even  to  that  higher  and  more 
thorough  training  of  actual  war,  can 
ever  make  an  able  commander. 

Terry  had  this  quality  to  perfection, 
In  all  those  flank  marches,  advances, 


and  assaults,  so  often  made  in  front  of 
Richmond,  north  of  the  James  River, 
when  practicable  he  always  previously 
reconnoitred  in  person  the  ground 
over  which  his  troops  would  be  re- 
quired to  move.  Oftentimes  far  out- 
side his  picket-lines,  through  thick 
woods,  within  close  range  of  the  Con- 
federate rifle-pits,  he  had  coolly 
mapped  down  the  ground  in  his  mind, 
as  unerringly  and  accurately  as  if 
made  by  the  surveyor's  deliberate 
work  with  chain  and  compass. 

A  duty  he  had  personally  so  often 
performed  before  was  not  to  be  dele- 
gated to  any  staff-officer  when,  as 
now,  the  stakes  were  of  such  magni- 
tude. A  walk  of  three  miles  through 
heavy  sand  brought  the  party  to  the 
captured  outwork.  Here  they  found 
Curtis.  From  this  point  a  clear  view 
was  had  of  the  whole  land-face  of  the 
fort.  Its  massive  traverses  loomed 
up  in  grand  proportions :  from  the 
Cape  Fear  to  the  sea,  it  seemed  to 
present  an  impregnable  front.  The 
most  daring  soldier  might  well  have 
recoiled  at  the  idea  of  assaulting  a 
stronghold  so  formidable. 

Terry  and  Comstock  then  crept 
through  the  rushes  by  the  river-side, 
to  within  three  hundred  yards. 
Although  close  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  they  were  imperceived  by  the 
garrison.  ISTor  was  there  any  thing 
to  impede  their  approach  thus  near. 
The  Confederates  had  no  picket-line 
outside  their  stockade  :  the  fire  of  the 
navy  had  made  that  simply  impossi- 
ble. 

From  this  advanced  point,  through 
their  glasses  the  two  obtained  a  tol- 
erably correct  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  condition  of  the  fort.  It  could 
not  be  ascertained,  however,  whether 
or  not  it  was  an  enclosed  work.  Did 
the  parapet  and  traverses  end  at  the 
river-bank  ?  or  was  there  an  interior 
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line  running  off  to  the  south  ?  This, 
a  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
could  only  be  decided  by  an  assault. 

All  the  time  of  this  reconnoissance 
the  Confederate  gunboat  "  Chicka- 
mauga"  in  the  river,  kept  by  shallow 
water  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  was  throwing  thirty-pounder 
Parrott-shells  at  the  party.  Some 
of  these  came  disagreeably  near. 
Finally  she  turned  her  attentions  to 
the  captured  stern-wheeler,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  in  a  shot  below  the 
water-line,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
her  new  skipper.  A  chance  shot, 
striking  in  the  Third  New  York  as  it 
marched  in  column  of  fours,  wounded 
Capt.  Reeves  and  four  men. 

The  reconnoissance  completed, 
Terry  then  signalled  Porter  for  a  boat, 
and  went  off  on  board  "The  Malvern." 
Late  at  night  he  returned.  He  said 
nothing  of  coming  operations.  No 
one  knew  what  he  proposed  to  do. 
Whatever  his  plans,  he  kept  them  to 
himself  to  be  developed  in  proper 
time  and  right  place.  The  night  of 
the  14th  went  by  cold  and  raw.  The 
troops  bivouacked  as  before.  The 
morning  of  Sunday  the  15th  came 
cloudless  and  bright,  with  a  clear  sun. 
The  sea  was  still  calm ;  all  the  ele- 
ments were  singularly  favorable. 

Terry's  determination  to  assault 
the  fort  then  became  known.  As  his 
was  all  the  responsibility,  so,  in  case 
of  failure,  on  him  would  be  all  the 
blame  with  which  republics  or  empires 
never  omit  to  load  their  unsuccessful 
generals. 

The  point  selected  for  the  attack 
was  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  land- 
face,  at  the  place  where  it  intersected 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  Here  was  a 
sally-port,  or  postern,  with  a  bridge 
over  the  moat  about  fifteen  feet  long 
by  ten  wide,  by  which  the  road  from 
Wilmington,  and  Craig's  Wharf,  en- 


tered the  fort.  The  moat  was  deep, 
with  slimy  mud  and  stagnant  water 
covered  with  a  green  scum.  Just  in- 
side was  a  strong  stockade  ten  feet 
high,  loop-holed  for  musketry.  At 
intervals  part  of  this  stockade  had 
been  knocked  down  by  the  navy  fire  ; 
but  on  the  river  side,  being  more  dis- 
tant and  sheltered,  it  was  still  very 
near  intact. 

Half  way  along  the  land  front,  a 
bomb-proof  postern  led  through  and 
under  the  parapet,  from  the  interior  of 
the  fort  to  the  outside.  Through  it 
two  light  pieces  had  been  taken,  and 
posted  to  sweep  down  the  stockade 
with  an  enfilading  flank  fire. 

Two  hundred  yards  outside  the 
stockade  were  buried  numerous  torpe- 
does, each  charged  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  powder,  to  be  exploded  by 
electric  wires  in  the  midst  of  an  as- 
saulting column.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  main  connecting  wires  were 
cut  by  random  navy  shells,  and  the 
torpedoes  remained  harmless.  The 
parapet  and  traverses  of  Fisher, 
respectively  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
high,  at  this  point  had  sustained  little 
or  no  damage.  Twenty-two  heavy 
guns  swept  all  the  approaches. 
Several  of  these,  however,  had  been 
disabled. 

Ten  days  before,  Beauregard,  in- 
specting this  work,  had  pronounced  it 
impregnable  ;  and  he  was  an  engi- 
neer of  the  first  ability,  the  equal  of 
Todleben  or  Burgoyne.  A  successful 
assault  of  this  powerful  fort  was  now 
the  problem  to  be  worked  out  by 
Terry. 

Ames's  division  was  to  form  the 
storming  column,  in  effective  strength 
not  more  than  three  thousand  men. 
The  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Lieut.-Col. 
S.  M.  Zent  commanding,  armed  with 
the  Spencer  carbine,  had  been  reduced 
to  about  sixty  men  by  casualties  in 
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many  battles.  This  regiment  with 
forty  volunteers,  making  a  hundred 
in  all,  was  to  charge  forward  to  with- 
in one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
fort.  The  men  then,  covering  them- 
selves by  digging  pits  in  the  light 
sandy  soil,  were  to  fire  into  the  em- 
brasures, and  pick  off  the  Confederate 
gunners  when  they  essayed  to  work 
their  pieces. 

A  detachment  of  picked  men,  each 
furnished  with  a  powder-bag  and  fuse, 
preceding  the  stormers,  were  to  at- 
tach them  as  petards  to  the  stockade. 
It  was  supposed  that  enough  would 
be  blown  down  to  give  free  course  to 
the  column.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  this  idea  was  abandoned; 
the  powder-bags  were  dispensed  with. 

At  noon  on  the  15th  all  the 
preliminary  dispositions  were  made. 
Ames's  division  was  formed  in  column 
by  brigade,  the  right  resting  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  Curtis  leading,  and  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort. 
These  dispositions,  superintended  by 
Terry  in  person,  were  made  under  an 
annoying  fire. 

At  the  central  position  of  the  cap- 
tured outlook,  he  then  took  his  stand. 
While  pushing  the  assault  in  front, 
it  was  possible  he  would  be  called 
on  to  sustain  one  equally  vigorous  in 
his  rear.  From  the  well-known  char- 
acter of  Bragg  and  Hoke,  it  was  an- 
ticipated they  might  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  the  fort  by  storming 
Paine's  lines. 

Here  by  signals  Terry  could  advise 
the  character  and  direction  of  the 
naval  fire,  and  control  all  movements 
in  front  and  rear  as  rendered  neces- 
sary by  circumstances. 

This  point  was  swept  by  artillery, 
and  exposed  to  a  persistent  fire  of  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters,  who  strove  es- 
pecially to  pick  off  Lieut.  Beardsley, 
the  signal  officer. 


Three  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  assault,  now  drew 
nigh.  At  that  time  precisely,  Terry 
signalled  the  navy  to  change  fire  ;  and, 
the  order  being  given,  Curtis's  brigade 
bounded  forward  with  loud  cheers. 
By  Confederate  accounts  it  was  a 
half-hour  later. 

The  last  entry  made  in  the  journal 
of  the  fort  was  as  follows :  "  3.30, 
P.M.  The  enemy  is  advancing. 
Gen.  Whiting  orders  all  hands  to 
man  the  parapet."  That  record 
there  ended  forever. 

As  the  brigade  neared  the  moat,  it 
appeared  apparently  impassable  ;  and, 
that  part  of  the  line  of  battle  east 
of  the  bridge  of  its  own  accord 
immediately  executing  the  movement 
"  right  forward  !  fours  right !  "  —  the 
order  of  the  assault  thus  became 
changed,  in  the  left  wing,  from  a 
deployed  line  to  a  column  of  fours. 

All  this  being  done  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  while  men  were  fall- 
ing on  every  side,  it  was  necessarily 
more  as  a  tumultuous  crowd,  that 
they  thronged  impetuously  over  the 
bridge,  and  struck  the  stockade 
under  a  terrible  fire  both  direct  and 
enfilading.  In  this  they  found  a  few 
jagged  shell-holes,  that  offered  ad- 
mission with  difficulty.  Though  it 
was  certain  death  that  seemed  to 
beckon  them  on,  Curtis  and  a  few 
adventurous  men,  struggling  through, 
gained  the  west  traverse :  others 
speedily  followed.  A  foothold  was 
but  barely  obtained,  and  the  brigade 
here  came  to  a  stand,  holding  on  by 
the  eyelids,  as  it  were,  while  men  fell 
fast  on  every  side. 

Its  formation  broken  up,  and  lead- 
ing officers  struck  down,  without 
speedy  support  its  destruction  seemed 
certain. 

The  first  man  to  gain  the  fort's  par- 
apet was  Sergeant  Boardman,  the 
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right  general  guide  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventeenth  New  York. 
He  planted  his  guidon  on  the  west 
traverse,  the  first  Union  color  on  Fort 
Fisher.  In  staff  and  pennon  were  to 
be  counted  sixteen  bullet-holes. 

Five  minutes  after  the  advance  of 
Curtis,  Pennypacker's  brigade  came 
on  like  an  avalanche.  In  the  face  of 
a  heavy  fire,  the  waving  lines  swarrned 
through  the  stockade,  and  swept  the 
enemy  from  it  westward  to  the  river, 
capturing  two  hundred  prisoners,  and 
getting  possession  of  the  sally-port, 
which  they  opened  from  the  inside. 
It  was  afterwards  mistakenly  re- 
ported among  the  enemy,  that  some 
one  of  their  own  number  had  turned 
traitor  in  betraying  this  gate. 

The  gaps  in  the  stockade,  where 
Curtis  and  Pennypacker  went 
through,  were  only  large  enough  for 
two  men  to  go  abreast ;  and,  for  the 
first  few  minutes,  out  of  every  five 
who  gained  the  slope  of  the  parapet, 
three  went  down  dead  or  wounded. 

The  two  brigades  led  by  Curtis 
and  Pennypacker  then  advanced 
eastward  along  the  land-front,  carry- 
ing each  traverse  successively  against 
the  most  desperate  opposition ;  until 
after  two  hours'  fighting  with  heavy 
loss,  their  heroic  leaders  both  severely 
wounded,  and  one-half  the  regimen- 
tal officers  disabled,  the  crossed  bayo- 
net and  clubbed  rifle  stopped  them 
at  the  eighth  traverse. 

As  soon  as  Terry  saw  that  a  lodge- 
ment had  been  effected,  he  ordered 
forward  spades  and  picks  that  Ames 
might  intrench  inside  the1  fort  next 
the  river,  and  hold  the  ground 
already  won. 

Ten  minutes  after  Pennypacker's 
advance,  Bell's  brigade  was  ordered 
forward. 

As  it  neared  the  bridge,  Bell,  con- 
spicuous to  the  sharpshooters  by  his 


gigantic  form,  was  struck  down  with 
a  mortal  wound ;  of  which  he  died 
next  morning. 

His  men,  pressing  forward  in  col- 
umn of  fours,  passed  through  the 
gate  into  the  fort,  each  regiment,  as 
its  rear  cleared  the  postern,  succes- 
sively facing  by  the  left  flank, 
through  holes  filled  with  stagnant 
water,  over  logs,  broken  timbers, 
boards,  and  the  debris  of  torn-down 
barracks :  they  then  charged  down 
towards  the  reverse  of  the  sea-face, 
and  to  the  left  obliquely  into  the  rear 
of  the  land-face,  while  Curtis  and 
Pennypacker  were  fiercely  assailing 
it  in  front. 

The  fight  then  went  on  with  unex- 
ampled ferocity,  until  the  approach 
of  night.  Superior  weight  and  skill 
alone  could  decide  the  result  where, 
as  here,  men  of  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  contended  with  equally 
stubborn  valor. 

Terry  calm  and  confident  foresaw, 
and  with  the  most  admirable  skill 
provided  for,  all  the  varying  contin- 
gencies of  the  fight. 

The  judgment  to  decide,  the  daring 
to  resolve,  the  ability  to  plan,  the 
skill  to  execute,  and  the  nerve  to  per- 
severe, —  each  was  required,  and  all 
were  there.  And  he  was  most  ably 
seconded  by  his  two  division  com- 
manders. 

Paine,  on  one  side,  vigilantly  kept 
watch  for  the  slightest  movement 
indicating  an  attack  from  Bragg; 
while  Ames,  on  the  other,  with 
unyielding  tenacity  held  every  inch 
of  that  bloodstained  parapet  so 
dearly  won.  Three  of  his  staff,  Daw- 
son,  Lawrence,  and  Keeler,  had  been 
wounded ;  but  he  still  had  an  able 
assistant  in  his  adjutant,  Capt. 
Charles  A.  Carleton,  who,  though 
continually  exposed,  escaped  unhurt. 

Capt.  Albert  G.  Lawrence,  one  of 
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Ames's  aides,  while  preparing  to 
plant  a  flag  on  the  top  of  a  traverse, 
fell  early  in  the  fight  with  a  wound 
through  the  neck,  another  in  the 
arm,  and  his  right  hand  shattered. 

Col.  J.  W.  Moore,  Two  Hundred 
and  Third  Pennsylvania,  was  instantly 
shot  dead  while  charging  the  second 
traverse  with  his  regimental  colors  in 
hand. 

Capt.  A.  E.  Smith  of  Terry's  staff, 
while  gallantly  rallying  a  detachment 
to  the  front,  received  a  ball  through 
the  lungs. 

Curtis  himself,  while  consulting 
with  Ames,  struck  in  the  head  by  a 
glancing  shot,  fell  senseless,  and  was 
borne  to  the  rear,  as  all  supposed 
mortally  wounded. 

Here,  too,  Pennypacker  received  the 
wound  that  kept  him  in  hospital  at 
Fort  Monroe  through  eleven  weary 
months  of  pain  and  suffering.  Seiz- 
ing the  flag  of  his  old  regiment, 
the  Ninety-Seventh  Pennsylvania,  he 
rushed  up  the  fifth  traverse,  then  held 
by  the  enemy,  his  men  following 
close.  A  storm  of  rifle-balls  greeted 
him  as  he  rose  the  crest;  one  laying 
him  low,  it  was  feared  forever. 

Not  Ney  himself  could  have  sur- 
passed the  valor  with  which  Curtis 
and  Pennypacker  had  led  their  brig- 
ades into  the  fort,  and  charged  the 
traverses,  always  in  the  advance. 

And  many  were  the  individual  acts 
of  heroism  on  the  part  of  subaltern 
officers  and  obscure  private  soldiers, 
whose  names,  now  lost,  were  well 
worthy  to  have  been  preserved  in 
historical  amber,  with  those  of  Pulfio 
and  Varenas  immortalized  in  the 
writings  of  Csesar. 

Curtis,  Pennypacker,  and  Bell 
were  now  all  disabled.  Moore,  Elliott, 
Lyman,  Small  wood,  and  Hart  were 
killed.  Lytle,  Smith  (One  Hundred 
and  Twelfth  New  York),  Coan,  Dun- 


can, Ault,  Smith  (One  Hundred  and 
Seventeenth  New  York),  Dawson, 
Lawrence,  and  Keeler  were  wounded ; 
and  many  more  besides,  whose  names 
are  now  written  on  a  more  enduring 
roll  than  this. 

Along  that  narrow  front,  five  hun- 
dred dead  and  wounded  strewed  the 
ground. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  private 
griefs.  The  whole  force  immediately 
available  was  in.  Seven  traverses 
and  four  hundred  prisoners  had  been 
taken ;  but  still  the  Confederates  held 
their  remaining  works  with  the  same 
admirable,  dauntless,  unyielding  te- 
nacity. 

'Thus  stood  affairs  with  the  army  at 
half-past  five,  P.M. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  naval 
land  attack. 

In  Terry's  interview  with  Porter, 
the  latter  had  '  agreed  to  furnish  a 
force  from  the  fleet  to  assault  the  sea- 
face.  Accordingly  sixteen  hundred 
sailors  and  four  hundred  marines  were 
landed  under  Lieut.-Commander  K. 
Randolph  Breese. 

The  point  of  attack  selected  was 
the  north-east  sea-face  bastion  near- 
est the  fleet,  which,  exposed  to  a 
direct  fire  so  long,  had  been  pounded 
in  an  almost  shapeless  mass.  With 
its  guns  dismounted,  and  stockade 
levelled,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  determined  charge  by  deter- 
mined men  might  here  break  into 
the  fort. 

Porter's  instructions  for  the  sailors 
were,  "  to  board  the  fort,  cutlass 
in  hand:  in  case  of  repulse,  every 
three  to  seize  an  enemy,  and  pitch 
him  over  the  parapet." 

These  arrangements  were  doubtless 
gome  what  novel,  and  not  so  easy  to 
be  carried  out  in  practice. 

At  precisely  three  o'clock,  simulta- 
neously with  the  army  attack,  and 
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distant  from  it  by  the  length  of  the 
land-face  of  five  hundred  yards,  the 
naval  force  advanced  to  the  assault 
in  column  at  half  distance  by  com- 
pany; a  formation  extremely  faulty 
and  objectionable,  and  its  adoption  so 
much  the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as 
naval  officers,  knowing  how  destruc- 
tive a  raking  fire  on  shipboard,  ought 
to  have  been  aware  that  it  was 
equally  so  on  land.  Moreover,  should 
the  leading  companies  become  demor- 
alized, they  fall  back  on  those  follow- 
ing, and  thus  the  confusion  in  front 
goes  down  through  to  the  rear,  and 
the  entire  column  falls  into  a  disorder 
always  difficult  and  often  impossible 
to  be  remedied  while  under  fire ; 
which  is  precisely  what  now  hap- 
pened. 

All  these  preliminary  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  on  the  open 
beach  in  full  view  of  the  enemy. 
Seeing  what  was  coming,  they  made 
their  dispositions  accordingly.  Con- 
fidently and  in  silence  those  keen- 
eyed  men  in  gray  looked  along  their 
deadly  rifle-tubes.  To  them,  to  all 
indeed,  the  result  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

Where  veteran  troops  might  well 
have  failed,  what,  then,  could  be  ex- 
pected of  sailors  and  marines  unused 
to  a  musketry-fight  on  land  ?  Cour- 
age and  bravery  are  as  nothing  in 
war,  without  the  confidence  inspired 
by  drill  and  discipline.  As  the  head 
of  this  column  neared  the  bastion,  a 
terrible  fire  of  small  arms,  grape,  and 
canister  was  poured  into  it. 

Surprised  at  this  reception,  aston- 
ished at  this  to  them  new  mode  of 
fighting,  the  column  wavered  and 
halted.  To  halt  was  fatal.  In  spite 
of  the  noble  example  of  their  chief 
officers,  the  whole  force  then  broke  to 
the  rear  in  disorder,  leaving  on  the 
sands  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 


dead  and  wounded.  Preston  and 
Porter  were  killed.  Together  before 
they  had  suffered  capture  and  im- 
prisonment ;  and  now,  true  comrades 
in  battle,  they  were  not  to  be  divided 
in  death. 

Breese  and  Cushman,  unable  to 
advance,  and  unwilling  to  retreat,  had 
at  last,  to  escape  capture,  no  resource 
but  to  fall  among  their  disabled  com- 
rades. Simulating  death,  there  they 
remained  till  the  shades  of  night  cov- 
ered their  escape. 

All  that  time  the  shot  and  shell  of 
the  navy  passed  close  above  and 
around  them.  Their  reflections  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Upon  the  advance  of  Bell's  brigade, 
which  had  formed  the  reserve,  Terry 
had  foreseen  that  an  additional  force 
would  be  required  to  re-enforce  Ames. 

Observing  the  repulse  of  the  naval 
attack,  he  now  sent  over  to  request 
that  this  force  should  be  re-formed,  if 
possible,  and  brought  over  to  the 
Cape-Fear  side  in  his  support.  But 
the  sailors  were  scattered  along  the 
beach  for  three  miles  to  the  rear,  and 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  effect 
this  in  time.  Lieut.-Commander 
William  B.  Gushing  was  the  ranking 
officer  left  in  command.  He  was 
then  requested  by  Terry  to  rally  his 
force  on  the  right  of  the  line  of  in- 
trenchments  four  miles  to  the  rear, 
relieving  Abbott's  brigade,  which 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  move  for- 
ward against  the  fort. 

This  Gushing  did  promptly  and 
with  zeal.  During  the  entire  day, 
until  about  four  o'clock,  P.M.,  this  line 
of  intrenchments  had  been  unassailed. 
At  that  hour  Bragg  made  a  feeble 
demonstration,  which  Paine's  picket- 
line  easily  held  in  check. 

Doubtless  the  Confederate  com- 
mander had  good  reasons  for  not 
pushing  Paine's  lines  in  force.  Had 
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he  done  so,  it  would  only  have  ex- 
posed his  troops  to  a  slaughter  as 
bloody  as  useless.  The  fall  of  Fisher 
would  not  have  been  delayed. 

It  was  after  dark  when  Abbott's 
force,  guided  by  Capt.  Adrian  Terry, 
came  up  in  the  rear  of  Ames,  to 
whom  Abbott  reported.  This  famous 
brigade  was  composed  of  the  Third 
and  Seventh  New  Hampshire,  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Connecticut.  The 
veterans  of  four  bloody  assaults  and 
twenty  battles,  they  came  to  the 
front  now  with  a  confidence  inspired 
by  the  memory  of  so  many  past  com- 
bats. 

Entering  the  fort  by  the  postern 
gate,  a  part  was  drawn  up  in  line, 
with  the  river  in  rear,  and  facing  the 
reverse  of  the  sea-face ;  while  two 
regiments  were  disposed  to  advance 
along  the  land-face. 

Night  had  now  fully  shut  in ;  and 
the  intense  darkness  was  only  broken 
by  the  fiery  flash  of  guns  and  burst- 
ing shells.  With  the  order  to  charge, 
the  brigade  went  forward  with  a  mo- 
mentum that  nothing  could  stop,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  land-front ;  while 
a  general  advance  of  Ames's  whole 
force  pushed  the  enemy  out  of  the 
entire  sea-face.  This  advance  devel- 
oped a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  unexpectedly  trifling,  com- 
pared with  their  previous  efforts. 

Through  the  whole  evening,  until 
long  after  darkness  closed  in,  they 
had  offered  the  most  stubborn  defence. 
Never  did  soldiers  display  more  des- 
perate bravery  and  brilliant  valor. 
With  their  leaders,  Whiting  and 
Lamb,  both  disabled  with  wounds, 
sadly  reduced  in  number,  well  foresee- 
ing, too,  the  fresh  force  to  be  brought 
against  them,  —  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  night  fell  upon  them, 
disheartened,  with  no  hope  of  relief, 
they  gradually  abandoned  the  fort, 


and  retreated  about  a  mile,  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  known 
as  "Federal  Point,"  where  the  river 
channel  was  guarded  by  a  small  work 
called  "  Battery  Buchanan,"  manned 
by  a  naval  force  under  Lieut.  R.  H. 
Chapman. 

This  work,  however,  was  not  in- 
tended or  calculated  for  resistance  to 
a  land  attack.  By  some  fatal  over- 
sight, no  boats  had  been  collected 
here  for  such  an  emergency.  The 
strong  tidal  currents  of  the  Cape 
Fear  made  swimming  impossible.  In 
this  cul  de  sac,  from  which  no  escape 
was  possible,  the  garrison  now  silent- 
ly awaited  the  captivity  inevitably 
closing  in  upon  them. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when 
the  advance  of  Abbott's  brigade  com- 
pleted the  entire  occupation  of  Fort 
Fisher.  This  was  at  once  signalled 
to  Porter,  who  ceased  firing,  and  a 
general  display  of  rockets  and  blue 
lights  immediately  illumined  the 
whole  fleet.  The  flag  of  the  fort  was 
brought  to  Terry  by  Capt.  Edgerly 
of  the  Third  New  Hampshire. 

The  general  now  ordered  an  imme- 
diate advance  on  Battery  Buchanan. 
Under  direction  of  Ames,  Abbott's 
brigade  was  re-formed  in  line  in  rear 
of  Fisher ;  the  right  resting  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  and  facing  Buchanan. 
The  line  was  then  advanced  cautious- 
ly through  the  darkness,  which  was 
so  thick  that  one  could  see  only  a 
few  paces.  Two  of  Terry's  staff- 
officers  following  down  the  sea-face, 
unknowingly  getting  in  advance  of 
Abbott's  line,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers,  who  were  standing 
unarmed  in  groups,  while  waiting  the 
end.  Unsuspected  they  moved  about 
through  the  crowd  until  the  Union 
line  of  battle  came  up. 

Meanwhile,    a    Confederate     staff- 
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officer,  sent  out  with  a  flag  in  the 
darkness,  had  passed  around  Abbott's 
left  without  observing  it;  and  finally, 
far  in  his  rear,  met  Capt.  Graves  of 
Terry's  staff,  who  conducted  him  to 
the  general,  to  whom  he  then  for- 
mally surrendered  the  garrison,  num- 
bering two  thousand  and  eighty-three, 
rank  and  file,  including  Gen.  Whiting 
and  Col.  Lamb,  both  severely  wounded. 

The  former,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  once  an  officer  of  the 
United-States  Engineers,  had  come 
into  the  fort  without  assuming  the 
command  his  rank  entitled  him  to, 
being  unwilling  to  deprive  Lamb,  the 
regular  commander,  of  the  glory  a 
successful  defence  might  bring.  He 
died  in  New  York  not  long  after. 

Col.  Lamb,  of  the  Thirty-Sixth 
North  Carolina,  had  been  in  command 
when  the  previous  attempt  was  ma'de. 
A  man  of  conspicuous  courage,  he 
was  seen  three  times  during  the  assault 
standing  alone  and  exposed  on  the 
traverse  nearest  the  fleet,  where  the 
air  was  crowded  with  bursting  shells. 

It  was  his  idea  to  construct  the 
lofty  Mound  Battery  just  south  of 
the  fort,  and  connected  with  its  sea- 
face,  where  a  ten-inch  columbiad, 
and  a  six  and  three-eighth  inch  rifle, 
gave  most  annoyance  to  the  navy, 
by  their  plunging  fire.  Recovered 
from  his  wounds,  he  has  since  been 
mayor  of  Norfolk. 

At  Battery  Buchanan  were  found 
fifty  scraggy  ponies.  These  suddenly 
became  objects  of  intense  interest  to 
wearied  staff-officers,  who  made  haste 
each  to  secure  one. 

As  two  of  Terry's  staff  -were  slowly 
riding  from  Battery  Buchanan  to  the 
fort,  they  were  accosted  in  the  dark- 
ness by  three  persons,  who  asked  for 
Gen.  Terry.  Said  one,  "We  are 
Confederate  naval  officers.  W.e  did 
not  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  all  that 


rabble   down  the  point,  so  we   came 
out    to    find    Gen.    Terry.        I    am 
-,  the  ranking   naval 


Lieut. 


offi- 
cer present,  and  I  request  to  be 
treated  with  the  consideration  due  my 
rank." 

Thus  surrendered  the  naval  garri- 
son of  Battery  Buchanan,  closing  the 
work  of  this  memorable  Sunday. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  place 
guards  for  the  security  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  to  keep  order  in  the  fort. 
The  night  was  again  intensely  cold, 
but  the  tired  troops  in  bivouac  slept 
not  the  less  soundly  around  their 
camp-fires. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when 
day  dawned  on  the  immense  pro- 
portions of  Fisher,  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  struck  astonishment  to  the 
victors,  who  could  hardly  realize  the 
greatness  of  their  achievement. 

The  first  trace  of  this  work  was 
made  by  Col.  S.  L.  Fremont,  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  under  the  name  of 
S.  L.  Fish.  He  was  once  an  army 
officer,  and  is  now  chief  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon  Railroad.  Under  suc- 
cessive engineers,  its  construction 
went  on  through  many  months  until 
it  had  attained  its  present  colossal 
proportions. 

Its  armament,  with  that  of  Battery 
Buchanan,  was  as  follows,  —  smooth 
bores :  two  11-inch  double-banded 
Brookes ;  fifteen  10-inch  columbiads ; 
twelve  8-inch  columbiads  ;  seven  iron 
32-pounders;  two  iron  24-pounders; 
two  bronze  12-pounder  howitzers ;  six 
32-pounder  carronades ;  three  bronze 
12-pounders;  one  iron  6-pounder;  two 
bronze  6-pounders;  one  10-inch  sea- 
coast  mortar ;  two  iron  Coehorn  mor- 
tars ;  one  1.5-inch  smooth  bore ;  one 
volley  gun,  Robinson  and  Cottum, 
makers. 
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Rifled  guns :  one  8-inch  150-pound- 
er  Armstrong;  three  7-inch  double- 
banded  Brookes;  one  8-inch  three- 
grooved  gun ;  four  5.4-inch  guns,  no 
bands ;  six  6.4-inch  single-banded 
guns;  four  6.4-inch  double-banded 
Brookes;  one  100-pounder  Parrott, 
U.S. ;  one  5.8-inch  gun,  no  bands ;  one 
4. 6- inch  three-grooved  gun ;  one  4.2- 
inch  gun ;  one  30-pounder  Parrott, 
U.  S. ;  one  3-inch  Whitworth;  two 
3-inch  banded  Richmonds;  one  2.2- 
inch  Whitworth  muzzle  loader.  Total, 
eighty-five  of  all  calibres. 

Forty-six  smooth  bores,  and  twenty 
one-rifled  guns,  were  in  good  order; 
and  eleven  of  the  former,  and  seven 
of  the  last,  disabled. 

It  was  supposed  that  there  was 
also  an  80-pounder  Whitworth  buried 
somewhere  in  the  fort,  as  shell  to  fit 
such  a  gun  was  found.  The  Arm- 
strong 150-pounder  was  a  present  to 
the  Confederacy  from  London  mer- 
chants. It  was  a  piece  of  the  most 
magnificent  finish,  with  a  carriage  of 
rosewood  and  mahogany.  At  the  pre- 
vious attempt,  this  gun  had  been  in 
charge  of  a  post-captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  had  run  the  blockade  into 
Wilmington. 

The  harvest  of  death  was  not  yet 
ended  with  the  fall  of  the  fort. 

At  eight  o'clock,  A.M.,  the  main 
magazine  suddenly  exploded  with  a 
tremendous  shock,  not  loud,  but  deep 
and  smothered.  Bell's  brigade  was 
in  bivouac  around  it,  many  of  the 
men  still  asleep,  others  at  breakfast. 
An  immense  volume  of  earth  shot 
into  the  air:  rolling  to  right  and  left, 
it  fell  back  in  an  irresistible  mass 
twenty  feet  deep.  About  one  hun- 
dred of  Bell's  men,  with  about  thirty 
Confederate  wounded,  received  at  once 
a  simultaneous  death  and  burial. 
With  rifles  forever  stacked,  there  they 
still  lie  in  bivouac  eternal,  till  the 


great  Commander-in-Chief  shall  order 
the  last  reveille,  the  now  deserted  fort 
at  once  their  monument  and  their 
grave. 

There  were  also  about  ninety 
wounded.  The  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
Ninth  New  York  suffered  most,  losing 
forty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  Col. 
Alden  of  this  regiment,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Bell  in  command  of  the  third 
brigade,  had  both  legs  broken.  The 
navy  lost  also  a  dozen,  or  more,  killed 
and  wounded.  Among  the  former 
was  Acting  Ensign  Alfred  S.  Laigh- 
ton  of  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Idle  reports  were  in  circulation  that 
this  explosion  was  by  means  of  an 
electric  wire  connecting  the  magazine 
with  a  Confederate  battery  over  the 
Cape  Fear.  The  board  of  officers  ap- 
pointed made  careful  investigations, 
arid  reported  it  the  result  of  accident. 
Two  marines,  having  been  seen  to 
enter  the  magazine  a  few  minutes 
before  the  explosion,  had  probably 
lighted  matches  to  search  for  plunder. 

Guards  had  been  placed  on  the 
twenty-five  service  magazines ; .  but 
the  main  magazine,  being  in  rear, 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  officer 
of  the  day,  in  the  darkness. 

And  now  came  a  melancholy  duty. 
The  exultation  of  victory  must  give 
place  for  sorrow  for  wounded  friends. 
They  had  been  collected  under  rude  pa- 
vilions to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dreds, to  be  shipped  through  the  surf 
on  transports  to  Fort  Monroe.  The 
work  occupied  several  hours,  so  many 
there  were  who  could  be  moved  but 
with  difficulty.  Of  all  who  received 
their  death-wounds  that  day,  none  left 
behind  more  friends  to  mourn  his  un- 
timely fate  than  Richard  Dawson,  a 
captain  in  the  Eighty-Fifth  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  inspector  general  of  Ames's 
division.  All  through  the  peninsular 
campaign,  the  siege  of  Wagner,  in 
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front  of  Petersburg  and  Eichmond, 
death,  so  often  challenged,  had  hith- 
erto avoided  him.  His  left  arm  shat- 
tered by  a  rifle-ball,  none  supposed 
the  wound  mortal;  and  his  decease 
at  Fort  Monroe,  a  few  days  after, 
brought  a  shock  to  the  many  friends 
who  loved  him  they  will  not  soon 
forget.  Peacefully  enough  now  he 
sleeps  in  that  little  Pennsylvania 
cemetery.  Green  may  the  grass  wave, 
and  gently  the  violets  bend,  over  his 
grave ! 

As  years  go  by,  the  ranks  of  those 
who  fought  at  Fort  Fisher  grow  thin- 
ner and  weaker.  How  many  of  those 
who  still  survive,  with  health  broken 
down  by  hardship  and  disease,  in 


obscurity,  and  forgotten,  have  little 
pleasure  but  in  memories  of  the  past ! 
Often  they  recall  them,  and  always 
with  kindly  thoughts  of  the  old 
enemy  who  fought  them  so  long  and 
well.  North  and  South  their  ances- 
tors in  the  early  wars  had  battled 
the  same  e.nemy.  From  Canada  to 
Mexico,  side  by  side  their  bones  have 
mouldered  on  many  a  battlefield. 

When  the  next  war  comes,  may  all 
sectional  passions,  prejudices,  and  ha- 
treds have  so  subsided  into  oblivion, 
that  the  Union  blue  and  Confederate 
gray  can  blend  together  under  one 
flag  once  again,  shoulder  to.  shoulder, 
for  a  common  country,  against  a 
mutual  foreign  foe  ! 
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PART    H. 


PROM  CLARA. 

Dear  Old  Darling,  —Think  what  a  distinc- 
tion it  is  for  me  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
class  who  knows  any  thing  of  Mary  Fox  ! 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  I  think  her  history 
might  be  called  ;  but  then  she  doesn't :  so 
it  is  all  right.  Yon  know,  as  well  as  I,  that 
she  married  a  missionary  just  because  he 
was  a  missionary,  and  not  because  she 
loved  him  a  cent's  worth.  We  were  all 
angry  enough  about  that.  Biit  then,  you 
know,  people  are  so  funny  and  so  different ! 
And  he  was  a  good  young  man  ;  and  ven- 
eration (as  the  phrenologists  say)  was  the 
biggest  bump  on  her  head  :  so  I  suppose 
she  was  cut  out  for  a  missionary,  and 
•would  have  missed  her  vocation  if  she  had 
staid  at  home.  Only  I  wish  she  had  gone  as 
a  "single  woman:"  I  should  have  felt  she 
was  more  "genuine,"  as  Molly  used  to  say 
when  she  felt  particularly  lofty.  However, 
marry  she  did;  and  my  opinion  of  her  hus- 
band is,  that,  though  he  is  undoubtedly 
good,  he  is,  nevertheless,  difficile,  and  she 
is  already  taking  the  consequences  of  what- 
ever sin  she  may  have  committed  :  so  it 
isn't  our  duty  to  expend  any  more  righteous 
indignation  upon  her.  Besides,  she  is  just 


as  good  and  lovely  as  she  can  be.  "We 
went  to  see  her  when  we  were  in  Beyrout. 
They  live  in  the  country,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  which  is  a  sandy  place  enough;  but 
then  the  skies  they  are  blue,  blue,  blue; 
and  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  terribly  lonely.  They 
hardly  see  a  civilized  being  once  a  month. 

Mary  is  as  pretty  as  ever;  but  you  can't 
think  how  funny  she  looked  without  over- 
skirts,  or  trimming  of  any  kind.  Well,  as 
she  says,  life  does  not  consist  of  overskirts. 
She  had  only  been  there  about  a  year 
when  we  were  there;  and  she  said  they 
had  not  really  begun  their  work  yet,  for 
they  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. They  lived  with  her  husband's 
father's  family.  You  see,  her  husband 
was  born  and  brought  up  there,  and  it 
was  home  to  him :  so  I  don't  think  he  real- 
ized a  bit  how  strange  and  homesick  it 
must  be  to  Mary.  There  are  four  or  five 
younger  children;  and,  as  Mary  can't  do 
outside  work  yet,  she  spends  her  time 
teaching  them :  so,  you  see,  she  has  enough 
to  do  even  now.  I  think  myself,  that  is 
quite  as  good  work  as  teaching  the  natives; 
but  she  thinks  it  is  nothing.  Then  they 
took  a  piano  with  them,  and  Mary  plays 
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and  sings  to  the  heathen;  arid  they  like 
that  so  much,  that  they  are  twice  as  anx- 
ious to  come  to  the  school  and  the  meetings 
as  they  used  to  be  ;  and  she  says,  in  her 
cheerful  way,  that  she  hopes  "  indirectly  " 
she  may  have  begun  to  do  some  good. 

They  have  so  few  books  and  companions 
there,  that,  to  take  the  place  of  these,  each 
one  pursues  some  specialty.  One  of  the 
children  collects  shells ;  one,  forsaken  birds' 
nests;  one,  insects,  and  so  on.  They  ex- 
amine each  one  "exhaustively,"  as  Mrs. 
Amory  tised  to  say,  and  classify  them 
themselves ;  and  you  can  imagine  how  good 
for  nothing  it  made  me,  with  all  my 
chances,  feel,  to  see  how  much  more  thor- 
oughly they,  with  so  few  chances,  studied 
every  thing  than  I  ever  dreamed  of  doing. 
Mary  has  taken  ferns  for  her  department, 
and  is  doing  wonders.  She  had  a  beautiful 
collection,  even  then,  which  she  sent  to  the 
Alma  Mater. 

These  people  are  all  so  in  earnest,  that  I 
am  sure  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
and,  though  Mary  feels  as  if  she  had  been 
of  so  little  service  yet,  I  think  she  has 
done  as  much  as  any  one  ;  and  it  is  really 
splendid  to  see  how  cheerful  and  bright 
she  is,  and  how  she  tugs  away  at  that  old 
language.  There  is  one  thing  about  it, 
even  if  she  can't  speak  it  well  enough  to 
teach  and  preach  yet,  she  can  speak  it  well 
enough  to  make  everybody  love  her,  and 
wish  to  be  like  her.  They  .all  acknowledge 
that  the  girls  in  her  sewing-class  are  more 
enthusiastic  than  they  are  about  any  thing 
else. 

Heigho !  I  wish  I  were  as  good  as  Mary ! 
But  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  missionary, 
should  you? 

"Good-by,  Annie  darling,"  with  a  little 
kiss.  Forever  and  a  day  your 

CLARA. 


LETTER  FROM  CLARA'S  COUSIN  EFFIE. 

Dear  Annie  Mowatt  (excuse  me  for  calling 
you  so,  when  I  have  never  seen  you;  but 
Clara  always  does),  —  I  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about 
Clara.  Of  course,  you  know  that  my 
father  and  mother,  and  Clara's  father,  and 
Clara,  and  I,  all  started  off  travelling  the 
moment  she  was  well  out  of  school,  and 
that  we  have  literally  been  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  have  only  been  at  home  a 
week.  I  know  Clara  has  written  you  piles 
of  letters  when  I  wanted  her  to  talk  to  me; 
and  I  can't  think  of  any  thing  more  that  I 
could  tell  you.  I  think,  if  any  one  could 
have  told  you  more,  it  would  have  been 
Amy  Dale;  for  Clara  always  wrote  every 


thing  faithfully  to  her,  because  she  was  ill. 
She' never  missed  one  week  while  we  were 
gone.  I  have  known  her  to  write  a  letter 
of  a  dozen  pages  when  she  could  hardly 
keep  her  eyes  open;  and  she  has  staid 
away  from  more  than  one  ball,  so  that 
"dear  little  Amy  might  not  miss  ter 
letter." 

However,  since  you  want  me  to  write, 
Ich  will  losgehen.  Beg  pardon:  Clare  and 
I  have  got  into  a  horrid  habit  of  tucking  in 
foreign  slang,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
though  we  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  us,  con- 
verse respectably  in  any  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  tongues  we  take  in  vain.  Stop, 
Euphemia  (I  mean  /)  can't:  Clara  can. 
She  had  a  splendid  start  in  German 
and  French  at  school,  you  know.  Then 
we  spent  six  months  in  France,  and  six 
months  in  Italy,  and  a  year  in  Germany; 
and  our  papas  said  we  were  to  study.  And 
there  were  such  oceans  of  things  to  see, 
and  such  myriads  of  parties  and  balls  and 
operas  and  plays,  that  I  never  thought  of 
my  lessons,  except  at  the  hour  our  masters 
came.  But  when  we  were  fairly  settled 
the  first  autumn  in  Berlin,  and  Uncle  John 
had  gone  home  for  the  year,  Clare  sud- 
denly took  a  start.  "We  heard  of  the  Chi- 
cago fire,  and  that  some  of  our  friends  had 
lost  every  thing;  and  Clare  said,  "  Oh,  dear! 
what  would  happen  if  I  should  have  to 
earn  my  living?"  I  said,  "  Nonsense!  that 
will  never  happen."  And  she  said,  "Well, 
I  want  to  feel  I  can."  —  "Oh,  well!  you  can," 
I  said:  "  you  could  teach  all  sorts  of  things 
now."  —  "But I  shouldn't  want  to  teach  all 
sorts  of  things,"  said  Clare,  who  has  high- 
minded  ideas  about  being  thorough.  "And 
now  I  have  a  splendid  chance;  and  I'm  not 
going  to  have  it  to  look  back  upon  some 
time,  and  wish  I  had  improved  it.  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  have  to  work;  but  I 
shoult)  like  to  feel  I'd  made  the  most  of 
myself."  1  said,  "  Allans  !  "  and  laughed. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  been  inspired  by 
such  a  good  example;  and,  indeed,  I  did 
learn  twice  as  much  as  if  Clare  had  not 
been  there,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
she  would  not  talk  English  to  me.  Oh !  it 
was  a  bore.  She  did  stu4y  like  a  trooper; 
and  yet  she  "dissipated"  almost  as  much 
as  I.  Well,  there,  I  haven't  begun  yet! 
Everybody  calls  me  "  crazy,"  and  you'll 
think  so.  Well,  first  was  the  voyage  over. 
We  had  pleasant  weather,  and  were  not 
very  seasick.  And,  O  Himmel,  what  flirta- 
tions! I  don't  think  the  veriest  old  prude 
could  help  flirting  on  a  steamer.  Clare  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  such  fun  to  get  some- 
body to  propose  to  us  before  we  landed.  You 
know,  we  knew  tftey  wouldn't  care  a  penny 
about  us  after  we  touched  terra  firma. 
There  was  one  young  fellow  who  was  so 
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smitten  with  Clare,  that  I'm  sure  it  would 
have  come  to  a  climax,  but  for  Mrs.  Foster. 
She  was  an  elderly  lady,  travelling  alone, 
who  had  been  quite  sick.  And,  as  she  sat 
forlorn  on  deck  one  evening,  Clare  offered 
to  promenade  with  her;  and  they  watched 
the  sunset  and  moonrise,  and  the  stars,  and 
the  phosphorescence;  and  Clare  said  Mrs. 
Foster  was  perfectly  charming.  So  she  was, 
when  she  was  well.  And  she  was  rich, 
and  her  blood  was  perfectly  blue  with  aris- 
tocracy; but  we  did  not  know  that  then. 
After  we  went  to  our  stateroom,  I  asked 
Clara  if  she  had  been  trying  to  make 
young  Jayne  jealous;  and  .she  said  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  that  she  had  had  such  a 
nice  time,  that  she  had  never  thought  of 
him  once  all  the  evening.  I  responded 
with  a  slang  phrase,  "Tell  that  to  the 
marines."  Yet  (do  you  know?)  I  think 
she  told  the  truth,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  her  since.  Now,  we  took  a  trip  through 
the  English  lakes  and  Scotland  before  we 
went  to  London;  and  we  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  admirers  in  tow.  We  did  have 
the  jolliest  time.  Clare  is  as  jolly  as  any- 
body you  know,  and  she  does  flirt  outra- 
geously in  a  drawing-room;  but  outdoors 
it  is  quite  another  thing.  She  wants  to 
stop  and  listen  every  time  she  catches  a 
new  bird-note,  and  will  press  every  wild 
flower,  and  climb  every  hill  for  "pros- 
pects." I  like  those  things  too;  but  then  I 
don't  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
to  admire,  you  know.  Then  Clara  reads  up 
terrifically  about  the  places  where  we  go. 
That  was  lucky,  though;  for,  if  I  hadn't 
"sponged  on  her,"  I  should  have  made  a 
very  decided  figure  of  myself  a  great  many 
times.  But  then  one  could  make  just  as 
creditable  an  appearance  without  knowing 
what  every  old  fellow  wrote  whose  grave 
we  were  interviewing.  I  said  so  to  her; 
but  she  laughed,  and  said  she  h^adn't 
thought  of  that,  but  I  had  no  idea  how 
interesting  it  all  was.  The  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  is  this:  Clara  is  every  bit  as 
fond  of  dancing  and  chaffing  and  flirting 
as  I  am  (there  isn't  a  shadow  of  priggish- 
ness  about  her),  yet  there  are  a  great  many 
other  things  of  \yhich  she  is  still  fonder: 
whereas,  with  me,  "the  least  said,"  &c. 
For  instance  now,  when  we  went  to  Lon- 
don, of  course  we  went  to  Westminster 
Abbey  straightway.  We  had  only  been 
there  a  few  minutes,  when  who  should  we 
see,  but  some  young  gentlemen  we  had  not 
seen  since  we  landed  V  Of  course,  we  all 
began  to  chatter  like  magpies.  Then  we 
went  to  make  a  tour  of  the  chapels;  and 
Clara  said  she  was  tired,  and  would  leave 
that  for  another  day.  I  w'as  amazed,  till  I 
saw  Jayne  sitting  down  by  her,  and,  with  a 
comical  look,  say  he  was  tired  too.  So,  after 


we  went  back  to  the  hotel,  T  asked  her  if 
her  first  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  had 
been  made  memorable  by  a  proposal. 
Fancy  that  she  burst  out  crying,  and  said 
she  hated  Jayne,  and  hated  flirting,  and 
hadn't  anybody  common-sense  enough  to 
know,  that,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  one 
wanted  to  be  quiet,  and  think?  "  And  we 
were  standing  right  over  Dickens's  grave 
too,"  she  said.  Well,  to  comfort  her,  I 
suggested  she  could  go  another  time,  and 
have  the  necessary  emotions.  But  then, 
she  said,  nobody  could  ever  feel  the  first 
thrill  again.  I  thought  that  was  rather 
sentimental;  and  I  reminded  her  that  she 
must  not  blame  Jayne  and  the  rest  of  us 
(for  we  had  all  chatted  equally)  for  think- 
ing she  would  be  pleased  with  the,  same 
kind  of  conversation  which  had  proved  so 
entertaining  a  few  weeks  before.  Then  she 
said  it  was  a  pity  if  anybody  couldn't  dis- 
criminate between  a  dull  day  on  a  steamer, 
and  W.  A.  (I  really  must  use  initials,  it's 
getting  so  tiresome);  and  she  vowed  and 
declared  she  never  would  flirt  again,  even 
if  she  should  be  cast  with  the  "  one  only 
object"  on  a  desert  island;  for  she  never 
would  give  anybody  a  chance  to  bother 
again  as  she  had  just  been  bothered.  Bless 
you!  she  has  flirted  scores  of  times  since. 
But  you  see  it  is  a  very  secondary  matter 
with  her;  and,  jilst  as  anybody  is  going  to 
come  to  the  point,  she  forgets  all  about 
him,  and  climbs  up  to  the  top  of  a  cathedral 
for  a  "prospect."  I  wish  I  knew  how 
mstoy  thousand  steps  we  have  climbed  the 
last  three  years.  We  have  been  down  to 
the  bottom  of  every  dungeon,  and  up  to 
the  top  of  every  tower;  and  at  last,  one 
rainy  day,  when  there  couldn't  be  a  chance 
of  seeing  any  thing,  I  said,  "  Now  really, 
Clare,  would  you  climb  this  campanile,  if 
you  were  perfectly  sure  nobody  would  ever 
know  whether  you  did  or  not?"  And 
Clare  pondered;  and  then  she  said,  "  I  dare 
say  it  is  absurd ;  but  I  believe  I  should :  it 
is  such  a  satisfaction  to  feel  you  have 
really  done  all  there  is  to  do  of  a  thing." 
Isn't  she  funny?  She  is  a  right  pleasant 
traveller,  though.  She  can  ride  backwards 
or  forwards;  or  in  the  window  by  the 
draught,  with  the  dust  flying;  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  carriage,  with  the  windows 
closed;  and  she  can  sleep  sitting  up,  and 
always  likes  just  those  parts  of  the  lunch- 
eon nobody  else  likes.  It  is  no  particular 
credit  to  her,  of  course,  for  she  is  very  well 
and  strong;  but  then,  you  know,  every- 
body wouldn't  think  of  all  these  little 
things.  Oh!  she  is  jolly,  except  when  she 
cries.  Oh,  dear  !  don't  she  open  the  flood- 
gates sometimes,  though. 

Now,  when  we  went  to  the  East,  we 
travelled  with  a  large  party  and  a  courier. 
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"We  had  a  rough  time  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  many  were  seasick.  What  do  you 
think  she  did?  She  found  a  poor  lady  who 
had  a  second-class  ticket,  who  was  suffo- 
cating below  deck,  and  she  asked  me,  if  I 
would  mind  having  this  lady  in  my  state- 
room, and  let  her  [Clara]  go  below.  And 
there  she  staid  three  nights;  and,  though 
she  is  never  actually  seasick,  she  looked  as 
white  as  a  ghost  by  the  time  we  got  to 
Egypt.  Oh,  we  had  such  a  funny  time  go- 
ing up  the  Pyramids  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Arabs !  And  then  we  rode  horseback  ever 
so  many  days,  being  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization  and  railroads.  .  It  was  very 
hard;  but  we  had  had  some  elegant  saddles 
sent  on  in  advance  purposely  for  us,  and 
we  got  on  nicely;  and,  do  you  believe? 
Clara  actually  changed  saddles  with  an 
elderly  lady,  who  found  the  one  she  had 
hired  very  stiff  and  hard.  Clare  was  per- 
fectly lame  from  riding  on  it;  and  I  think, 
as  long  as  Uncle  John  had  taken  pains  to 
buy  a  nice  saddle  for  her,  it  was  really  too 
bad:  but  she  said  she  couldn't  enjoy  herself, 
if  she  saAV  a  lady  so  much  older  than  her- 
self sxiffering,  and  she  so  young  and  strong. 
The  lady  was  English,  and  lives  in  a  beau- 
tiful home,  where  she  invited  Clare;  and  I 
believe  she  would  have  been  glad  to  keep 
her  the  rest  of  her  life.  When  we  were  at 
Beyrout,  we  took  a  little  run  into  the  conn  • 
try  to  see  Clare's  classmate,  Mary  Fox;  but 
I  know  she  has  written  you  aboiit  that. 
Then  we  went  on  to  Jerusalem.  And,  oh! 
if  you  could  have  seen  us  at  Bethlehem. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  beggars ;  and  just 
when  we  ought  to  have  had  the  most  sol- 
emn thoughts,  they  were  so  vexatious,  that 
we  had  to  defend  ourselves  with  our  para- 
sols to  keep  them  off.  I  noticed,  when  we 
were  going  back  to  Jerusalem,  that  Clare 
devoted  herself  to  a  perfect  harridan  of  a 
woman,  whom  we  all  hated ;  and,  when  I 
asked  her  what  on  earth  she  did  it  for,  she 
hesitated  a  minute,  and  then  she  said, 
"Well,  I  was*  so  disappointed  that  we 
couldn't  have  one  minute  to  think  quietly, 
and  realize  where  we  were,  that  I  thought 
the  only  chance  of  feeling  the  real  spirit  of 
the  place  was  to  do  some  little  kind  act 
that  might  be  a  little  self-sacrifice." 

"  Still,  you  know,"  said  I,  "  that  your 
virago  will  expect  you  to  keep  it  up." 

Clare  looked  up  with  the  sweetest,  odd- 
est little  smile,  and  said  she  didn't  suppose 
it  would  last,  yet  she  thought  it  would  take 
some  time  to  forget  the  impulse  the  place 
had  given  her.  And  I  tell  you,  it  was  a 
veritable  case  of  the  taming  of  the  shrew ; 
only  it  would  take  too  long  to  put  the 
story  in  a  letter. 

And  here  we  are  in  Dan  and  Beersheba, 
and  I  have  not  begun  at  the  beginning  yet. 


It  is  no  use :  I  make  a  hopeless  muddle  of 
a  letter.  Clare  is  worth  two  of  me.  She 
has  written  the  greatest  number  of  letters 
about  other  people,  and  they  were  always 
"perspicuous."  All  the  old  German  Frau*> 
wherever  we  go,  know  her,  and  get  her  to 
direct  letters  to  their  prodigal  grandsons  in 
America,  or  to  write  to  responsible  people 
in  the  United  States  to  see  how  the  scape- 
graces are  doing.  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing!  Clare  and  I  boarded  a  month  by 
ourselves  in  a  German  family,  while  papa 
and  mamma  were  visiting.  Such  a  time! 
Clare  ate  raw  goose,  and  sauerkraut,  and 
strong  cheese,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  just 
to  please  our  Fraulein,  and  "  learn  the 
custoiris  of  the  country  for  herself."  But 
that  isn't  what  I  meant  to  tell  you.  Our 
washerwoman  was  dreadfully  unpunctual. 
They  soak  their  clothes  in  ashes  a  week,  it 
seems,  preparatory  to  washing,  and  then 
have  a  season  of  cold  water :  so  we  thought 
we  must  remonstrate  with  her.  We  did  it 
very  mildly ;  but  she  began  to  cry,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  had  hysterics.  Of  course,  we 
were  frightened,  and  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  It  seemed  the  poor  woman  was 
overworked,  and  had  sat  up  all  night  to 
finish  our  clothes.  And  then  we  found  that 
she  was  very  poor,  and  her  son  wanted  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America,  and  she  was 
trying  to  get  the  means  for  him  to  go.  Of 
course,  we  contributed,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  not  to  take  our  washing  away  from 
her  for  fear  of  hurting  her  feelings;  and 
Clare  wrote  a  most  elegant  note  of  intro- 
dtiction  for  the  boy  to  take  to  Uncle  John, 
who  found  him  a  place  directly,  you  may 
be  sure.  Well,  then,  one  day  as  we  were 
going  peacefully  along  the  street,  an  old 
Frau  knocked  on  the  window  to  us,  and 
asked  if  we  were  not  Americans ;  and  then 
she  chattered  away  with  Clare  (I  couldn't 
understand  her  German),  and  wanted  to 
hear  all  about  New  York,  for  she  had  a  son 
there.  She  was  greatly  disappointed  that 
we  didn't  know  him.  And  Clare  took  his 
address,  and  promised  to  go  to  see  him, 
and  has  been.  It  is  very  convenient  to 
speak  other  languages,  as  Clara  does.  I 
haven't  any  knack  myself.  Now,  one  day 
in  Rome,  Clare  went  to  the  laundry  in  the 
hotel  for  something;  and,  as  we  had  just 
come  from  Germany,  she  unconsciously 
began  speaking  in  German.  One  girl 
flushed  up  immediately,  and  asked  her  if 
she  was  a  German.  Next  day  Clare  went 
again  for  something;  and,  as  the  girl  was 
not  there,  she  inquired  for  her.  It  proved 
she  was  ill:  so  Clare  went  to  see  her,  and 
sat  with  her  an  hour,  arid  talked  about  Ger- 
many in  her  own  language.  You  never 
saw  anybody  so  devoted  as  that  girl  was 
all  the  time  we  staid  in  the  hotel. 
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Heigho!  I  am  no  nearer  my  beginning 
than  ever,  and  I  must  stop.  I'll  warrant 
mine  will  be  the  longest  letter  you'll  re- 
ceive, and  yet  will  have  the  least  in  it.  It 
is  like  "  two  grains  of  wheat  in  tv.-u  bush- 
els of  chaff."  But  you  know  I  told  you  in 
the  first  place  that  I  hadn't  the  least  idea 
what  you  wanted.  I  suspect,  from  appear- 
ances, that  Clare  will  have  some  grand 
news  of  her  own  to  tell  you  soon;  but  I 
wont  spoil  it  for  her. 

I  wish  I  could  have  written  a  sensible, 
orderly  letter.  At  any  rate,  if  I  don't 
know  any  thing  else  about  Clare,  I  know 
she  is  a  regular  old  darling. 

So,  with  much  love  to  dear  Annie  Mow- 
att,  I  am,  Very  sincerely, 

EFFIE  H. 


FROM  ELEANOR'S  cousix,  MR.  CHARLES 

BALE. 

My  dearest  Annie,  —  If  I  had  had  my 
choice  about  the  member  of  the  class  of 
'71  whose  history  I  was  to  write,  I  know 
who  would  have  been  chosen.  What  do 
you  think  about  it  ?  But,  since  you  want 
to  hear  about  Eleanor,  I  will  do  my  best. 
And  if  I  tell  you  forty  things  you  know 
already,  don't  blame  me  ;  for  you  say  you 
want  a  connected  account.  Firstly,  then, 
Eleanor  was  born  for  society ;  not  simply 
because  she  is  so  handsome  and  so  rich, 
and  the  mayor's  daughter,  and  dresses 
like  an  angel,  or,  rather,  as  no  angel  ever 
thought  of  dressing,  but  because  she  has 
that  uncommon  knack  of  saying  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  of  bringing  the 
right  people  together,  &c.  I  know  of  ano- 
ther dear  girl  who  has  the  same  knack; 
but  then  it  shows  itself  in  a  quiet  way, 
while  Eleanor  is  at  her  best  in  a  crowded 
drawing-room,  with  brilliant  lights  and 
gay  dresses  about  her.  I  will  frankly  own, 
that,  the  year  after  she  left  school,  I  pri- 
vately thought  she  was  going  straight 
down  to  destruction  by  the  broadest  way 
(beg  your  pardon,  Annie:  I  don't  mean  to 
hurt  your  feelings).  In  a  small  city  like 
this,  her  position  and  beauty  and  wealth 
would  at  once  have  made  her  a  leader  in 
society,  even  if  she  had  not  been  the 
easiest  dancer  and  the  wittiest  girl  in 
town.  So  she  danced  at  least  five  nights 
out  of  the  seven,  and  spent  her  spare  time 
at  dinner-parties,  except  when  she  drove 
about,  leaving  cards  with  her  thousand 
and  one  calling-acquaintances.  With  her 
perfect  constitution,  and  with  sleeping  till 
noon,  she  was  able  to  endure  it,  and  look 
comparatively  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Of  course,  the  whole  masculine 
world  was  at  her  feet ;  but  this  I  will  say 
for  her,  that,  with  all  her  love  of  power, 


she  is  too  high-minded  to  carry  on  a  down- 
right flirtation,  and,  though  most  people 
would  assure  you  that  they  knew  posi- 
tively she  had  had  twenty  offers  that 
winter,  I,  who  know  her  better,  do  not  be- 
lieve she  had  more  than  three.  Even  then, 
as  she  accepted  none  of  them,  I  say  she 
had  three  too  many;  for  you  know  my 
theory,  that  a  woman  need  not  have  offers, 
unless  she  chooses;  and  to  refuse  many 
men  before  marriage  seems  to  me  not  es- 
sentially different  from  having  love  made 
to  one  after  marriage.  So  much  for  my 
views.  Now  for  Eleanor.  She  attempted 
to  go  on  with  her  music  and  painting  and 
German  and*  French  ;  but,  of  course,  it 
amounted  to  nothing.  One  only  good 
thing  she  did  that  first  winter.  With  her 
exquisite  taste,  and  her  bright  winning 
ways,  she  made  a  delightful  hope  for  her 
father,  —  doubly  delightful,  because  it  was 
so  long  since  there  had  been  any  one  but 
poor  old  Cousin  Hannah  to  preside  over 
the  household.  If  Eleanor  was  away 
seven-eighths  of  the  time,  she  still  filled 
the  other  eighth  with  such  overflowing 
brightness,  that  nobody  could  find  fault; 
and  then  her  father  was  very  proud  of  her 
influence  in  society. 

One  morning  about  the  last  of  March, 
going  into  the  house  unexpectedly,  I  found 
Eleanor  in  the  sitting-room,  crying.  I  was 
alarmed;  for  I  don't  think  she  cries  often: 
so  I  asked  what  was  the  mntter.  She 
laughed  through  her  tears,  and  said,  "Be- 
cause I  am  absolutely  good  for  nothing." 
Thereupon  I  asked  her  what  she  proposed 
to  do  about  the  matter. 

"And  that  I  don't  know,  Charley,"  said 
she.  "What  can  I  do?"  Then  she  went 
on  to  tell  how  she  had  done  nothing  but 
dance  and  flirt  all  winter,  and  had  neg- 
lected her  music  and  painting,  &c.,  and 
had  done  nothing  worth  while,  and  all  the 
other  girls  had  been  doing  so  much.  But 
why  should  she  work,  when  there  was  no 
need  of  it?  And  she  had  no  taste  for  any 
thing  in  particular,  and  she  was  tired  out, 
and  nervous,  &c.,  and  tears.  It  was 
too  bad  to  see  a  superb  girl  like  her  in 
such  a  state,  and  I  tried  to  help.  I  sug- 
gested visiting  the  poor,  at  which  she 
looked  supremely  scornful.  "What  do 
you  think  I  could  say  to  them,  if  I  Avent?  " 
she  said.  "  They  would  think  I  was  conde- 
scending ;  and  I  will  not  do  any  thing  so 
insulting.  It  isn't  in  my  line.  I  can  give 
them  money;  but  then  that  is  nothing,  and 
I  do  that  now."  This  is  not  far  from  true, 
I  think.  Still,  Eleanor  has  done  much  for 
the  lower  class  of  people,  after  all.  She 
has  always  showed  the  warmest  interest  in 
her  servants ;  and  through  them  her  circle 
has  gradually  widened,  until  now,  at  the 
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end  of  three  years,  I  think  she  really  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  poor  as  many  of 
those  who  make  a  business  of  district  visit- 
ing. But  this  in  parenthesis. 

I  asked  her  what  she  would  have  done, 
if  she  had  had  to  support  herself.  She  said 
she  thought  she  would  have  been  a  mil- 
liner. Then  we  laughed;  for,  with  her 
exquisite  taste  in  colors  and  dress,  it 
seemed  likely ;  and  yet  it  gave  us  no  clew 
to  the  way  out  of  .our  difficulties.  "You 
set  the  fashions  here,  as  it  is,"  I  said  at 
last.  "  Why  not  set  some  sensible  ones  ?  " 
At  that  she  arched  her  eyebrows,  and  curled 
her  lip,  but  said  not  a  word.  She  has 
never  alluded  to  the  matter  again;  but  I 
am  sure  she  has  thought  of  it,  and  worked 
on  the  suggestion.  Of  course,  she  dresses 
more  beautifully  than  any  one  here  :  that 
she  has  always  done:  so  every  one  follows 
her  lead.  But  instead  of  dressing  hi  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  as  formerly,  she  has, 
as  some  one  expresses  it,  "followed  the 
fashions  afar  off,"  and  everybody  else  has 
done  the  same :  so  I  really  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  town  in  the  State  where  the  girls 
dress  so  well  and  so  simply. 

At  the  time  we  were  talking,  I  said  non- 
sense to  her  millinery  scheme,  and  suggest- 
ed painting,  of  which  she  is  very  fond. 
She  has  much  taste,  particularly  in  flower- 
painting  ;  but  as  she  said  she  would  not 
like  to  "pursue  a  sublime  art  frivolously," 
so  she  would  never  even  try  to  paint,  ex- 
cept as  an  amateur;  and,  as  for  teaching 
painting,  ugh!  I  proposed,  that,  since  a 
livelihood  was  no  object,  she  should  make 
a  specialty  of  painting,  instead  of  dividing 
her  time  among  music  and  languages ;  for 
she  could  not  hope  to  excel  in  all,  at  any 
rate  while  she  gave  so  much  time  to  socie- 
ty. She  liked  that  idea,  and  has  made  a 
point  of  spending  at  least  an  hour  every 
day  in  her  studio.  That  is  not  much ;  but 
it  makes  one  fixed  point  in  her  day,  and 
the  whole  is  more  solid  in  consequence. 
She  really  works  well.  She  does  a  hun- 
dred little  fanciful  things,  card-cases,  book- 
racks,  paper-folders,  and  the  like.  Most  of 
these  she  gives  away,  sometimes  to  friends 
who  value  her  handiwork  more  than  any 
thing  equally  pretty,  which  they  could 
buy,  but  oftener  to  those  of  her  acquaint- 
ance who  value  delicate  things,  and  have 
no  money  to  spend  upon  them.  Last  sum- 
mer, she  found  out  a  little  lame  girl  who 
enjoyed  flowers  and  painting  so  much,  that 
she  has  actually  taken  her  for  a  scholar. 

Yet  she  says,  half  scornfully,  that  an 
amateur  painter  is  one  of  those  "beoplesh 
vat  lives  for  demselves  alone."  And,  as 
you  may  suppose,  her  art  does  not  satisfy 
her.  Perhaps  she  did  not  see  how  frivolous 
her  society  life  was,  until  she  had  had 


enough  of  it  to  be  tired;  and  then  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  live  like  a  herinit.  But  this 
was  impossible.  Her  father's  position 
makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  spend  much 
time  in  society,  even  if  her  own  tastes  and 
talents  did  not  fit  her  for  it  so  admirably. 
But,  looking  down  into  the  depths  of 
things,  she  has  seen,  at  last,  that  there  is 
solid  work  to  be  done,  even  in  "pleasur- 
ing." It  is  none  the  less  work,  because 
she  knows  instinctively  what  to  do.  For 
instance,  she  sees  that  dinner-parties  are 
absurd  and  tedious  often  ;  and,  just  as  she 
is  thinking  of  this,  her  father  proposes  to 
give  one.  So,  then,  she  arranges  that  every 
•thing  shall  be  neat,  beautiful,  and  appe- 
tizing, but  that  there  shall  be  one  less 
coiirse  than  the  other  fashionable  people 
think  necessary.  She  sees  that  just  enough 
people  are  invited  to  talk  comfortably 
together:  she  arranges  them  so  skilfully, 
that  the  most  reserved  and  awkward  is 
interested  in  his  neighbors,  and,  what  is 
better  yet,  though  she  never  leads  the  con- 
versation herself,  she  tucks  in  a  word  here 
and  there,  just  where  there  is  the  slightest 
danger  of  any  friction.  Many  ladies  have 
more  or  less  of  this  faculty;  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  who  possessed  it  to  the 
same  degree,  and  she  certainly  has  far 
more  of  it  than  she  once  had.  I  have  come 
to  this  conclusion,  —  with  all  her  tact,  she 
once  thought  about  herself,  and  the  effect 
she  was  producing;  while  now  she  is  so 
occupied  in  making  it  pleasant  for  others, 
that  she  is  always  at  hand  when  they  need 
her,  and  always  ready  to  turn  elsewhere 
when  they  can  do  without  her.  At  her 
largest  parties,  there  are  never  any  wall- 
flowers. I  noticed,  one  evening,  a  green 
young  boy  who  xcouldn't  dance,  and 
couldn't  talk,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  his  hands  in  consideration  of  the 
prohibition  of  pockets.  Eleanor  noticed 
him  too,  and,  though  she  had  only  two 
minutes  to  spare  for  him,  she  talked  as 
easily  and  quietly  as  if  she  had  the  whole 
evening  at  command,  discovered  in  that 
short  time  that  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  Irving,  called  a  little  cousin  of  ours, 
who  couldn't  dance  herself,  and  who  was 
rather  timid,  to  come  and  tell  him  of  a  trip 
she  had  just  taken  up  the  Hudson;  and, 
behold !  these  two  happy  children  talked  of 
Sunnyside  till  it  was  time  to  retire  into 
Sleepy  Hollow;  and  they  both  thought 
going  to  parties  was  "so  jolly!"  This  is 
not  much,  but  expede  Herculem.  And  it  is 
something  for  a  girl  who  might  have  seven- 
eighths  of  the  young  men  in  town  at  her 
feet,  deliberately  to  arrange  other  girls  in 
their  most  attractive  lights,  while  she  is 
herself  careful  not  to  be  quite  as  attractive 
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as  she  knows  how  to  be.  Of  course,  every- 
body admires  and  likes  her;  but  no  one  will 
ever  fall  in  love  with  her  through  any  sud- 
den glamour;  nobody  will  ever  find  her 
irresistible  at  one  moment,  who  would  not 
find  her  so  all  his  life  through.  Is  not  this 
a  triumph  for  a  girl  who  began  by  almost 
flirting,  and  who,  if  she  were  a  shade  less 
high-minded,  might  be  the  most  successful 
flirt  in  the  city? 

You  know,  perhaps,  about  the  trouble 
she  had  with  John  Forbes  the  ftrst  winter 
after  she  left  school.  You  are  more  likely 
to  know  than  I;  but  I  suspect  she  has 
never  told  any  one.  I  am  afraid  he 
thought  her  a  coquette,  and  that  that 
caused  the  estrangement.  That  was  proba- 
bly what  set  her  thinking  at  first.  I  wish 
that  thing  could  come  straight;  for,  when 
Eleanor  feels  any  thing,  she  feels  it  to  the 
very  depths  of  her  heart.  He  is  a  splendid 
fellow;  and,  if  he  could  only  see  her  now, 
even  he  must  acknowledge  that  she  is  a 
splendid  girl.  But  no  one  must  meddle 
between  two  people  as  proud  as  they :  so  we 
must  wait  patiently,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

You  may  think  I  am  giving  Eleanor 
more  credit  than  belongs  to  her,  if  I  say 
that  there  is  a  higher  tone  all  thnmgh  the 
society  of  this  place  since  she  came  into  it; 
but  I  am  convinced  I.  am  right. 

I  have  been  doing  my  duty  so  conscien- 
tiously, that  I  have  barely  time  to  send  you 
my  love  before  the  mail  closes.  But  you 
know,  Annie,  my  dear,  what  I  mean  when 
I  sign  myself,  yours  truly, 

CHARLES  BALE. 


FROM  AMY  S  FATHER. 

Dear  Miss  Mowatt,  —  I  am  sorry  Amy's 
mother  is  not  well  enough  to  write  to  you; 
for  she  would  tell  you  many  little  things 
which  I  cannot.  Our  sorrow  is  too  recent 
for  me  to  be  able  to  tell  you  as  much  as  I 
might  at  another  time. 

Amy  was  never  strong,  and  she  had 
grown  gradually  more  and  more  delicate 
ever  since  she  left  school.  She  never  com- 
plained :  so.we  were  sometimes  surprised,  at 
first,  that  she  seemed  inclined  to  lead  such  a 
desultory  life.  We  did  not  guess  how 
much  she  suffered  till  it  was  too  late.  I 
have  never  known  anyone  who  bore  physi- 
cal suffering  so  bravely.  She  did  not  have 
a  resigned  look,  but  was  always  bubbling 
over  with  fun,  and  made  us  laugh  when 
she  was  too  weak  to  laugh  herself.  She 
never  let  any  one  do  for  her  what  she  could 
possibly  do  for  herself;  and  no  one  can  tell 
how  much  she  has  lightened  the  burden  of 
her  long  and  painful  illness  for  those  about 
her. 

She  was  such  entertaining  company,  that, 


after  she  was  too  ill  to  go  out  much,  her 
sofa  was  the  centre  for  all  the  young  peo- 
ple about  here.  Her  good  spirits  attracted 
them ;  and  their  good  spirits  re-acted  upon 
her. 

While  she  was  able  to  do  any  thing,  she 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  cultivating 
flowers.  She  was  intensely  fond  of  the 
wild  ones  too.  But  I  remember  you  know 
that;  for,  as  long  as  she  had  strength, 
she  used  to  send  you  «a  large  box  every 
week  for  your  mission-class;  and,  even 
after  she  was  confined  to  the  house,  we 
used  to  gather  the  flowers  for  her,  and  un- 
til almost  the  last  she  could  amuse  herself 
in  arranging  the  little  bouquets.  I  recollect 
how  pleased  she  was  one  day,  when  you 
wrote  that  you  had  so  many,  that  you  were 
able  to  distribute  a  dozen  bunches  to  chil- 
dren you. chanced  to  meet  on  the  street. 

She  was  fond  of  sending  flowers  to  all 
the  sick  people  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
liked  to  share  all  her  comforts  and  delica- 
cies with  those  about  her. 

With  all  her  fine  mind,  she  did  no  study- 
ing after  she  left  school.  This  disappointed 
me  at  first,  before  I  knew  how  little 
strength  she  had;  and  I  often  urged  her  to 
do  something.  But  she  only  smiled,  and 
said  she  was  afraid  she  was  hopelessly 
lazy.  One  day,  when  she  had  had  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  girls,  which  described  one 
as  studying  music,  and  one  painting,  and 
one  German,  and  so  on,  she  looked  up  with 
a  smile  that  was  half  sad,  and  said,  "I 
hope,  father,  it  isn't  so  very  hard  to  put  up 
with  your  own  little  daughter  without  any 
of  the  '  modern  improvements.'  " 

Of  course  she  could  do  only  light  reading; 
but  her  taste  was  so  refined,  that  it  led  her 
to  the  best  things;  and  I  think  her  influ- 
ence was  greater  over  the  young  people  in 
the  neighborhood  on  this  account.  If  she 
had  read  solid  books,  they  would  not  have 
cared  for  them;  and  she  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  influencing  them  to 
read  the  same.  But  it  was  quite  natural  to 
talk  over  novels  and  little  poems ;  and  by 
degrees  the  other  girls  read  with  more  dis- 
crimination than  they  had  before. 

I  meant  to  tell  you  how  every  one  loved 
her,  how,  when  we  went  to  ride,  she  was 
welcomed  at  every  old  farmhouse,  and 
how  the  little  children  brought  her  butter- 
cups and  dandelions;  but  I  cannot  yet. 
Perhaps,  some  day,  her  mother  will  tell  you. 
But  I  know  you  girls  all  loved  her,  and  will 
forgive  me  that  I  cannot  write  you  more. 
Truly  yours, 

FRANCIS  DALE. 

Dora  was  so  much  older  than  the 
other  girls  in  the  class,  that  her  life 
had  been  nearly  sketched  out  before 
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the  day  she  graduated:  so  I  must 
tell  you  a  part  of  that  early  story. 
She  was  fifteen  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  a  spirituelle-looking  girl, 
ardent  and  impulsive.  She  had  been 
abroad  several  years  with  her  mother, 
and  spoke  three  or  four  languages 
fluently.  She  was  a  bright  and  am- 
bitious scholar,  and  had  just  entered 
the  boarding-school  when  the  war 
sent  such  a  thrill  through  every  one. 
Her  father  and  two  brothers  entered 
the  army ;  and  her  mother  called  Dora 
home  at  once.  One  of  her  brothers 
was  wounded  in  an  early  engage- 
ment; and,  his  discharge  being  pro- 
cured, Dora  had  been  his  faithful 
nurse  for  a  year.  Then  her  father 
was  ill  in  a  hospital  in  Washington ; 
and  her  mother  was  sent  for.  Her 
mother,  delicate  and  nervous,  could 
not  go  alone;  and  Dora  went  too. 
Her  experience  in  nursing  at  home 
had  been  invaluable ;  and  she  proved 
most  efficient  during  the  many  weeks 
before  her  father  could  be  moved. 
Meanwhile,  she  was  so  bright,  so 
cheerful,  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
soldiers,  that  she  helped  everybody 
who  saw  her.  And  then,  though  the 
poor  child  was  not  seventeen,  she  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  officer.  She 
was  too  ardent  a  girl  not  to  give  her  ' 
whole  heart;  and  then,  though  they 
met  but  seldom  after  the  first,  in  a 
few  hurried  furloughs,  yet  those  were 
the  days  when  everybody  was  borne 
up  to  a  more  exalted  feeling  and 
thought;  and  the  result  was,  that, 
when  her  lover  was  taken  prisoner, 
Dora  thought  her  heart  was  broken. 
Then,  for  a  weary  year,  nothing  was 
heard  of  him;  but  at  last,  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  prisoners  re- 
leased, a  little  package  was  sent  her, 
which  somebody  had  picked  up  at 
Andersonville.  It  was  the  diary  he 
had  kept  till  he  died  of  starvation. 


Thus  Dora,  at  nineteen,  believed  that 
life  had  ended  for  her.  And  when 
the  first  deadening  shock  was  over, 
she  wished  she  had  been  a  Catholic, 
that  she  might  be  a  Sister  of  Mercy; 
and  for  two  years  she  visited  the 
poor.  Then  the  old  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge revived,  and  she  went  back  to 
school.  This  is  why  she  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  when  she  graduated. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  her  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson  of  New  York,  in  answer 
to  Annie's. 

MISS   MOWATT. 

Dear  Madam,  — It  gives  ine  much  pleas- 
ure to  tell  you  something  of  Miss  Acton's 
work.  Nearly  three  years  ago  she  made 
an  application  for  a  position  as  nurse  in  the 
hospital  of  which  I  have  charge.  Learning 
that  she  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic family,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
treat  her  wish  as  a  morbid  whim  ;  but,  as 
she  persisted,  I  consented  to  see  her.  The 
moment  I  saw  her  pale,  clear  face,  and 
deep  eyes,  I  knew  she  could  be  trusted  : 
still  I  did  not  think  the  position  suitable 
for  her,  and  told  her  so.  But  she  would 
not  be  repulsed.  You  know  she  is  abso- 
lutely without  fear.  "You  are  capable  of 
great  exertions,"  I  said;  "but  I  doubt  if 
you  can  endure.  Then,  for  a  woman  situ- 
ated as  you  are,  the  life  would  be  very 
unnatural;  and  nature  would,  and  ought, 
at  last,  to  assert  itself.  Life  is  all  before 
you,  you  know. 

She  had  answered  me  hi  rather  a  vexed, 
flushed  way  before;  but  now  she  spoke 
very  calmly. 

"You  are  mistaken.  My  life  is  all 
behind  me ;  and  the  only  chance  for  happi- 
ness, even  for  me,  is  in  saving  others  from 
suffering." 

Still  I  urged,  "I  do  not  think  you  are 
strong  enough  for  this  work." 

"  Do  I  look  strong  enough  to  sit  down 
and  think  about  myself  from  morning  till 
night,  do  you  think?"  she  asked  im pa- 
tiently. 

Of  course,  the  result  was,  that,  in  the 
face  of  my  misgivings,  I  engaged  her.  It 
has  proved  that  she  was  chiefly  right.  It 
was  no  idle  fancy  of  the  moment  with  her, 
which  made  her  say  life  was  over,  when  I 
should  have  said  it  had  hardly  begun.  The 
brightness  of  -life  was  all  over  ;  but  I  think 
she  is  very  happy,  as  well  as  very  useful. 
She  is  often  bitter  and  sharp,  as  you  know  ; 
but,  oddly,  she  does  not  hurt  others  with 
her  sharpness. 
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But  as  to  her  work.  She  soon  showed 
herself  both  a  natural  and  an  experienced 
nurse,  and  was  more  valuable  than  any  of 
the  others  who  were  at  work  chiefly  for  a 
livelihood.  I  do  not  think  she  is  strong 
enough  for  the  heavier  work,  and  I  try  not 
to  have  her  do  it;  but  she  is,  as  I  suspected, 
a  little  fanatical  on  the  subject  of  self-sacri- 
fice, and  likes  to  take  the  hardest  and  most 
disagreeable  nursing  on  herself.  This  is  a 
weakness  in  her  character;  for,  of  course, 
it  is  peculiarly  trying  to  a  sensitive,  ner- 
vous organization  like  hers ;  whereas  it  is 
nothing  to  some  of  the  nurses.  But  she 
has  nerve,  as  well  as  nerves,  and  bears  up 
wonderfully.  She  will  not  live  many 
years.  Could  not,  with  her  temperament, 
in  any  but  the  happiest  circumstances. 
But  she  will  never  say  die,  only,  when  the 
time  comes,  she  will  do  it.  She  is  the  best 
of  help  in  surgical  operations.  She  turns 
perfectly  white;  but  her  hand  is  as  firm  as 
iron.  She  is  also  of  the  greatest  value  in 
cases  of  contagious  diseases.  To  her,  life 
means  simply  the  power  of  doing  some- 
thing for  others :  so  it  is  quite  a  simple  cor- 
ollary that  she  should  risk  her  life  when- 
ever she  has  a  chance.  Of  course,  being 
so  fearless,  the  danger  for  her  is  slight; 
but  that  makes  no  difference.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  she  would  walk  up  to  a 
loaded  cannon's  mouth  without  faltering, 
if  she  knew  it  could  save  some  one  else 
from  going  there. 

Of  course,  the  constant  presence  of  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  lady  in  the  hospital 
is  an  unspeakable  blessing.  The  little 
appetizing  arrangements  of  food,  the  deli- 
cate and  tasteful  management  of  the  com- 
monest things,  the  songs  she  sings,  the 
stories  she  tells,  the  ingenious  little  con- 
trivances for  the  convalescents  in  passing 


interest  in  those  who  have  been  soldiers, 
particularly  if  they  have  ever  been  pris- 
oners; and  I  often  think  that  she  would  be 
the  best  of  army  nurses  in  case  we  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  war.  You  know 
she  travelled  extensively  when  a  child,  and 
she  remembers  remarkably  well  ;  and  you 
may  imagine  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  Ger- 
mans and  French  and  Swiss  and  Italians, 
to  hear  her  talk  about  their  own  homes  in 
their  own  tongues.  She  is  so  quick  at 
languages,  that  we  often  laugh  about  it. 
One  day  a  poor  Swede"  was  brought  in ;  and 
no  one  could  understand  his  piteous  words. 
"  Call  Miss  Acton,"  said  somebody. 

As  soon  as  she  understood  the  dilemma, 
she  arranged  for  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  her  own  work,  and  went  to  him.  She 
tried  all  the  languages  she  knew;  but  he 
understood  nothing.  She  made  out  a 
few  words  he  said,  from  their  resemblance 
to  others.  Then  she  went  straight  to  a 
bookstore,  and  bought  a  Swedish  grammar 
and  dictionary,  looked  at  the  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  next  day  was  talking 
with  him,  very  brokenly,  it  is  true,  but  to  the 
poor  fellow's  great  delight  and  amazement. 

Miss  Acton  does  not  do  more  work  than 
the  other  nurses.  She  would  gladly  do  so ; 
but  we  do  not  allow  it,  that  is,  in  the  hos- 
pital. What  she  does  with  money,  gener- 
ous as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  me  especially 
important,  since  she  is  rich;  but  what 
stamps  her  character  as  noble  is  the 
thought  she  gives. 

Her  life  is  one-sided.  I  have  often  told, 
her  so.  It  is  a  little  unnatural,  like  a  nun's 
life ;  yet  its  one  side  is  a  grand  side,  and  it 
is  unnatural  only  through  excessive  self- 
sacrifice:  so  that  I  cann'ot  call  its  constant 
loftiness  strained. 

I  think,  indeed,  that,  with  her  gifts  and 


their  time,  are  all  rather  beyond  the  skill  ,  opportunities,  she  ought  to  be  more  in  the 
of  the  best  of  ordinary  nurses.  Her  great- 
est power  lies,  however,  in  her  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  patients.  She  cheers 
them,  makes  them  courageous,  ennobles 
them.  She  look's  after  all  who  leave  the 
hospital  too.  If  they  are  poor,  and  unable 
to  find  work,  she  never  rests  till  they  are 
employed.  To  be  sure,  she  has  great 
advantages  through  her  many  wealthy 
and  influential  friends ;  and  no  other  nurse 
could  do  the  same  even  with  the  same  will. 
Being  amply  supported  by  her  father,  also, 
she  is  able  to  dedicate  all  the  money  she 
earns  to  helping  the  poor  patients.  She 
seldom  gives  money,  however;  for  she 
thinks  that  causes  a  loss  of  self-respect  to 
the  receiver;  but  she  uses  it  very  freely 
and  judiciously,  sometimes  in  enlarging 
and  beautifying  the  rooms,  oftener  in  find- 
ing something  for  the  patients  to  do  on 
leaving  the  hospital.  She  feels  a  special 


society  of  her  equals.  She  might,  indeed, 
oversee  much  of  the  hospital  work,  and, 
indeed,  do  that  part  of  it  which  no  one  else 
can  do,  without  exhausting  herself  over 
that  which  others  could  do  equally  well. 
Then,  with  her  mind,  she  ought  to  go  on 
studying.  She  scorns  all  I  say  now.  She 
says  her  four  school-years  were  dreary 
years,  only  persevered  in  to  please  her 
friends,  thoiigh  she  really  loved  study  so 
much.  For  she  felt  constantly  how  many 
were  lying  wretched  and  ill,  needing  help, 
and  she  was  on  fire  to  do  something. 

Ten  years  hence  she  will  perhaps  see 
that  she  does  not  now  economize  all  her 
power  to  help.  But  she  is  thoroughly  good 
and  noble ;  and  you  need  not  have  apolo- 
gized for  asking  me  to  take  the  time  to 
write  to  you  about  her. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  M.  JOHNSON. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  PASSAGE   OF  THE  AU  SABLE. 


BY   H.    H.   BARBER. 

[The  tradition  which  follows  is  told  with  every  detail  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Au  Sable  River, 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain :  it  is  told  with  equal  precision  in  Vermont,  on  the  east  side.  The 
ballad  follows  the  western  version.  The  following  extract  from  Thompson's  "History  of  Mont- 
pelier  "  gives  the  other.] 


11  NOT  far  from  the  year  1806  Mr. 
Charles  Stevens,  who  lived  on  East 
Hill,  made  a  horseback  journey  to 
Massachusetts,  passing  down,  on  his 
way  from  home,  over  the  high  bridge, 
across  the  Winooski,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  below  Daggett's 
Mills  Village.  During  his  absence 
the  bridge  had  been  stripped  of  all 
the  plank,  preparatory  to  replanking, 
or  putting  in  some  new  string-pieces. 
While  the  bridge  was  in  this  dis- 
mantled condition  (which  condition 
was  wholly  unknown  and  unsuspected 
by  Mr.  Stevens),  he  reached  home,  on 
his  return  from  his  journey,  at  a  late 
hour  on  an  unusually  dark  night, 
totally  unconscious  that  he  had  passed 
through  any  peril  in  passing  over  the 
river,  which  was  only  a  mile  or  two 
from  his  house. 

"  '  Which  way  did  you  come  ? ' 
asked  his  family. 

" (  The  way  I  went,  of  course.' 

"  '  No,  you  couldn't ;  for  the  river  is 
roaring  high,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
plank  on  the  bridge.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  did  come  the  same  way, 
and  over  the  same  bridge ;  and  you 
can't  beat  me  out  of  it.' 


"  Here  was  a  complete  issue  ;  and, 
neither  party  being  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  yield,  they  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  a  neighbor,  — 
a  Mr.  Parker,  — repaired  to  the  bridge, 
and,  to  their  amazement,  discovered, 
by  the  tracks  on  the  ground  and  the 
calk-marks  of  the  animal's  shoes  on 
the  timber,  that  the  horse,  after 
selecting  the  broadest  hewn  string- 
piece,  had  mounted  it,  and  passed  so 
'  quietly  and  safely  over  it  to  the  other 
side,  that  the  rider  was  not  made 
aware,  in  the  great  darkness  of  the 
night,  that  he  was  undergoing  the 
dangerous  transit. 

"We  have  seen  published,  we  think, 
later  accounts  of  similar  feats  per- 
formed in  the  darkness  of  night  by 
horses  bearing  their  unconscious 
riders  in  safety  over  bridge-timbers ; 
but  of  the  truth  of  such  accounts 
there  is  much  room  to  doubt,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  one, 
which  is  as  true  as  it  was  remark- 
able, and  which  soon  passed  into 
one  of  the  wide-spread  traditions  of 
the  country,  may  have  been  the 
only  original  of  all  such  reported 
stories." 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  HIGH  BRIDGE. 

Down  from  the  Adirondack  woods 
The  swift  Au  Sable  pours  its  floods ; 

Scouring  on  with  might  and  main 
To  still  its  tumult  in  calm  Champlain, 
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Type  of  a  stormy  human  soul, 
Passion-swept  to  a  speedy  goal. 

There  are  rapid,  cascade,  and  plunging  fall, 
And  torrent  threading  a  mountain  wall, 

Where  the  chasm ed  banks  mount  close  and  sheer, 
With  jut  and  niche  matched  there  and  here, 

As  the  hill  had  been  lifted,  and  broke  in  twain, 
And  dropped  a  little  apart  again, 

To  give  the  gathered  waters  room/ 
To  pour  them  down  a  mighty  flume. 

In  the  early  days,  when  the  land  was  new, 
Ere  mill  and  village  along  it  grew, 

And  the  river  flowed  unvexed  and  free, 
Untoiling  in  virgin  liberty, 

At  a  narrow  point  a  bridge  was  made  : 
High  o'er  the  current  its  planks  were  laid. 

Huge  timbers,  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  rude  and  simple  frame  upbore  ; 

For  miles  the  only  crossing  found 
For  travel  or  traffic  by  settlers  round. 

High  Bridge,  they  called  it  in  days  now  old  j 
And  this  is  the  story  about  it  told. 

Max  Morgan  set  forth  one  night  to  ride 
To  the  home  of  friends  on  the  farther  side. 


The  mists  closed  thick ;  and  the  darkness  fell : 
But  his  trusty  horse  knew  the  pathway  well  j 

And  the  rider  rode  on  with  pulse  serene, 
Though  around  or  above  could  nothing  be  seen. 

Not  his  horse,  not  his  hand,  could  he  guide  by  his  sight ; 
And  horse  and  rider  were  part  of  the  night. 
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But  he  knew,  ere  long,  that  the  bridge  was  near, 
By  the  roar  of  waters  that  met  his  ear. 

And,  soon  as  the  sound  rose  loud  and  clear, 
The  horse  stopped  sudden,  and  shook  with  fear, 

As  if  some  dreadful  danger  lay, 
Imperilling  its  onward  way. 

Max  Morgan  peered  into  the  night : 
No  gleam,  no  shadow,  met  his  sight. 

He  listened  for  voice  or  note  of  woe  : 
Only  the  torrent  dashed  below. 

"  Go  on  ! "  once  more  he  sharply  said : 
With  cautious  step  the  beast  obeyed. 

He  heard  its  panting  quick  and  deep, 

And  felt  the  flesh  under  him  quiver  and  creep ; 

And  it  seemed  to  struggle,  and  labor,  and  cower, 
As  holden  by  some  unearthly  power ; 

And,  when  its  feet  struck  earth  again, 
The  rider  shuddered,  and  took  the  rein, 

As  from  the  very  thought  to  ride 

Of  that  black  abyss  and  its  rushing  tide. 

• 

And  swift  he  speeds  till  a  glimmering  ray 
Tells  him  where  friends  for  his  coming  stay. 

i 

But  when  he  enters,  and  greets  the  host, 
All  stare  as  they  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"  How  came  you  ?  "  they  ask  in  amazed  surprise. 
"  By  the  bridge,  on  horseback,"  he  replies, 

And  stares  in  turn,  as  their  arms  on  high 
They  throw,  and  all  together  cry,  — 

"  There's  no  bridge  there !     The  gale  to-day 
Swept  plank  and  railing  complete  away. 
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The  sleepers  alone  in  their  places  lie  : 

Such  a  roadway  no  creature  to-night  would  try." 

"  But  I  crossed,"  he  made  answer  doubtfully  : 
"  Wait  for  to-morrow's  light,  and  see." 

Back  to  the  stream,  with  the  coming  day, 
Max  Morgan  rode  on  his  homeward  way. 

The  tale  had  been  true.     Every  plank  was  gone  : 
Bare  timbers  spanned  the  flood  alone  ; 

And  along  one  of  these,  in  the  slimy  ooze, 
Were  scratches  and  dints  of  a  horse's  shoes, 

Where,  'twixt  life  and  death  in  the  darkness  hung, 
The  glorious  beast  had  crept  and  clung. 

Max  Morgan  looked  slowly  along  the  beam ; 
Then  he  glanced  down  to  the  foaming  stream,  — 

Forty  feet  from  side  to  side, 

Eighty  feet  down  to  that  turbulent  tide. 

Soon  he  turned,  and  spoke  his  horse's  name  ; 
And  quick  at  the  call  to  his  side  it  came. 

His  arms  around  its  neck  he  threw, 
And  close  to  his  breast  its  head  he  drew. 

Then  he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  bared  his  head  : 
"He  giveth  his  angels  charge,"  he  said. 

HENRY  H.  BARBER. 
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BY   E.    SCUDDER. 

[I  cannot  quite  conclude  what  inference  the  average  mind  will  draw  from  the  state- 
ment, which  I  think  proper  to  make  right  here  at  the  start,  that  there  is  no  such 
consolation  in  all  Brazil  as  a  Conscience  Fund.  (Whenever  it  is  possible,  I  believe  in 
patronizing  home  institutions.)  The  average  mind  may  reason  from  the  absence  of  the 
fund  to  the  absence  of  conscience;  or,  likely  enough,  it  will  presume  that  the  country  la 
so  affluent  of  conscience,  and  that,  too,  of  the  vigilant  order  that  does  always  — 

"  Act,  act  in  the  living  present," 

that  there  are  never  any  outstanding  accounts  demanding  the  attention  of  an  intermittent, 
retro-active,  still,  small  voice.  Not  taking  any  interest  in  politics,!  myself  argue  nothing 
from  the  absence  of  the  fund.  It  occurs  to  me,  just  here,  that  the  Conscience  Fund  of 
the  United  States  may  be  solely  for  the  reception  of  lawful  money,  to  the  exclusion  of 
manuscripts.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  have  to  beg  the  editor  of  OLD  AND  NEW 
to  remit  the  coin  value  of  the  pages  that  follow,  to  the  Fund,  with  the  next  batch  of 
contributions  that  go  out  from  Boston.] 


YESTERDAY  morning  I  stepped  into 
a  bookstore  in  Bio  Janeiro,  and  pur- 
chased as  much  of  the  revised  edition 
of  Appletou's  Cyclopaedia  as  has  thus 
far  been  issued.  I  had  been  saving 
up  for  some  time,  with  this  important 
purchase  in  view;  and  I  ordered  the 
books  sent  to  my  address,  permeated 
with  that  fine  satisfaction  of  which 
Mr.  Lamb  discourses  in  Old  China. 
In  the  evening,  "  only  nicely"  fatigued 
by  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
the  day  had  brought,  I  sat  down,  pipe 
in  mouth,  to  take  a  glance  at  my 
new  acquisitions.  Anxious  to  learn, 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  greatness 
by  birth  or  achievement,  I  had  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  me,  I  turned 
first  (or  would  have  turned  first)  to 
S-cudder ;  but  S  is  one  of  the  letters 
which  has  not  yet  been  issued  in  the 
revision ;  so  that  I  cannot  say,  at  this 
writing,  how  I  am  to  come  out  in  the 
matter  of  immortality.  If  the  result 
shows  that  I  am  booked  for  it,  well 
and  good  :  if  not,  the  post  of  honor  is 
the  private  station.  Dismissing  the  in- 
dividual, I  next  turned  to  the  general, 
—  to  my  adopted  country,  beautiful 


Brazil.  My  heart  swelled  with  healthy 
pride  as  I  noted  that  no  less  than 
sixteen  pages  were  devoted  to  its  treat- 
ment; and  I  started  with  a  keen  relish 
to  read  the  entire  article.  But,  alas, 
alas!  Before  I  had  descended  half 
the  first  page,  Conscience  smote  me 
hip  and  thigh,  caused  me  to  shut  the 
book  with  a  jam,  which  Hood  would 
have  said  — 

"  Sounded  like  a  paper  d — n," 

and  set  me  to  pacing  my  library  with 
scowling  brow,  compressed  lips,  and 
neglected  meerschaum.  In  the  middle 
of  the  first  column  I  found,  following 
a  table  giving  the  population  of  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  this 
note  :  "The  population  of  Brazil  has 
been  variously  estimated.  .  .  .  The 
foregoing  statement,  however,  is  be- 
lieved to  present  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  truth  at  the  present  time, 
1873 "  (Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  re- 
vised edition,  vol!  iii.  p.  216).  This 
table  places  the  population  at  9,913,- 
000  ;  and,  as  I  put  my  eyes  upon  the 
figures,  Conscience  held  up  before  my 
moral  vision  these  words :  — 
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"Figures  never  lie.  The  figures  you 
have  just  scanned  do  lie.  You  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  phenomenal  mendacity, 
—  a  mendacity,  which,  being  printed  in  a 
standard  work,  will  repeat  itself  in- 
numerable times,  directly  or  indirectly. 
For  every  seeker  after  truth  that  trusts  in 
them,  for  every  statistician  that  builds 
upon  them,  for  every  missionary  that 
makes  them  the  basis  of  his  appeal,  you 
must  be  charged  with  a  lie.  The  Cyclo- 
paedia puts  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Brazil  at  9,913,000,  while  you  kno\v 
that  a  closer  4 approximation  to  truth' 
would  have  been  made,  but  for  you. 
You  know  that  the  figures  ought  to 
stand  9,912,996." 


This  indictment  cut  me  to  the 
quick,  realizing,  as  I  did,  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  the  un- 
strained truth.  I  did,  indeed,  catching 
at  a  straw,  timidly  suggest  to  my  stern 
monitor,  that  the  mistake  into  which 
I  had  led  the  Cyclopaedia  people  was 
an  insignificant  one,  and  not  apprecia- 
ble in  the  sum  total  of  Brazil's  popu- 
lation ;  that  the  difference  between 
9,913,000  and  9,912,996  was  as  slight 
as  the  difference  between  the  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Church.  But 
Conscience,  striking  back  quick  and 
hard,  retorted,  that  if  I  was  up  in 
values,  and  knew  what  one  soul  was 
rated  at  by  experts,  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  whistle  four  souls  down  the 
inconsequential  wind.  Sinking  under 
this  blow,  and  feeling  exquisitely  de- 
pressed and  forlorn,  suddenly  I  remem- 
bered the  Conscience  Fund.  Hope 
revived  at  the  thought,  and  pluck  re- 
seated itself  in  my  bosom.  Precious 
Conscience  Fund  !  Thou,  more  truly 
than  aught  else  of  which  the  poets 
sing,  art  "  the  friend  of  woe  ; "  thou 
doest  for  the  souls  of  erring  mortals 
what  Morpheus  does  for  their  bodies  ; 
thou  knitteth  up  the  "ravelled  sleave 
of  care."  And  now  let  me  plunge  into 
my  confession,  that  I  may  speedily 
cleanse  my  stuffed  bosom  of  its  peril- 
ous stuff. 


Eight  years  ago,  one  divine  evening 
in  June,  after  a  two-hours'  stroll  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon, —  the  pictur- 
esque, the  deep-bosomed  Amazon,  —  I 
succeeded  in  screwing  my  courage  up 
to  the  point  of  resolving  to  forthwith 
offer  my  throbbing  heart  to  Eloise  De 
Borse.  I  had  loved  her  long  and 
well,  — loved  her  ever  since  I  first  met 
her.  She  had  a  languid  way  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  her  blue  eyes  when 
she  was  talking,  as  if  she  referred  all 
her  utterances  to  an  inner  conscious- 
ness, that  took  my  fancy  before  I  had 
conversed  with  her  ten  minutes.  Not 
only  was  her  face  strikingly  beautiful 
in  repose,  illumined  as  it  was  by  eyes 
black  as  the  driven  charcoal  —  but  I 
wander  from  my  purpose.  Leaving 
the  Amazon,  I  strode  rapidly  along, 
and  did  not  check  my  pace  until  I 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  grounds 
around  the  home  of  my  lady-love. 
Running  up  the  gravel-walk  and  the 
front-doorsteps,  I  was  about  to  ring, 
when,  taking  an  oblique  glance,  I 
saw  through  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows the  gleam  of  a  white  dress  in 
the  shadows  beyond.  My  courage  at 
the  moment  of  this  discovery  was  not 
as  full-orbed  and  trustworthy  as  it  had 
been  by  the  Amazon;  and  so,  without 
stopping  to  reflect,  I  determined  to 
tender  my  heart  to  Eloise  under  the 
kindly  cover  of  the  darkness.  Accord- 
ingly I  sprang  over  the  low  railing 
that  bordered  the  piazza,  and,  through 
one  of  the  great  windows  that  opened 
upon  it,  passed  into  the  presence  that 
controlled  my  fate.  Judging,  divining 
rather,  that,  if  I  took  time  for  delibera- 
tion, I  would,  in  all  probability,  post- 
pone the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  and 
inquire  of  the  young  lady  what  she 
thought  of  the  weather,  or  of  Hamlet's 
madness,  or  of  Shakspeare's  authenti- 
city, or  some  such  make-weight,  I 
plunged  at  once  in  medias  res. 
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"Miss  De  Borse,  I  have  come  to 
you  thus  and  now,  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion long  postponed,  but,  to  me,  of 
transcendent  importance.  I  have  a 
snug  little  establishment  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  four-story  freestone  ;  and  you 
can  readily  imagine,  I  think,  I  hope, 
whom  it  is  that  I  long  to  see  in  it. 
If  you  will  consent  to  come  and  live 
in  it  for  all  your  future,  I  shall  be- 
come the  happiest  of  mortals,  and, 
in  return,  will  devote  my  life  to  your 
welfare.  If  otherwise,  then  the 
darkness  that  now  hides  your  face 
from  my  view  can  but  faintly  sym- 
bolize the  gloom  which  from  this 
night  will  hold  possession  of  my 
heart.  Don't  speak.  If  you  are  to 
grant  me  the  precious  boon  that  I 
crave,  let  the  light  enter,  and  I  shall 
understand  its  language  :  if  you  are 
to  refuse  it,  remain  where  you  are,  and 
leave  me  to  plunge  into  bitter  dark- 
ness that  shall  never  be  followed  by 
morning." 

It  was  rather  a  stilted,  stagey  pro- 
posal; but  I  meant  well,  and  that's 
the  main  thing.  Having  finished  it,  I 
leaned  my  elbow  on  the  mantle,  and, 
all  of  a  tremble,  awaited  my  fate. 
Judge  of  my  unutterable  delight, 
when,  directly  I  had  finished  speaking, 
my  lady  arose,  and,  leaving  the  room 
for  a  moment,  returned,  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  lighted  kerosene-lamp.  She  ? 
Horror  of  horrors !  not  she,  not  the 
gentle  Eloise  the  congenial,  but  her 
rampant  stepmother,  the  congealed! 
I  belong  to  a  long-lived  race;  my 
father  living  to  be  one  hundred  and 
eight,  and  his  father  to  one  hundred 
and  four.  I  am  now  thirty-three ; 
but,  should  I  live  longer  than  any  of 
my  ancestors,  I  shall  retain,  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life,  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  sinking  of  heart,  the  anger, 
the  mortification,  that  took  possession 
of  me,  when  I  realized  the  awful 


mistake  I  had  made.  0  young  man ! 
wherever  you  are,  who  propose  to  pro- 
pose, be  sure  you  are  right  before  you 
go  ahead.  But  I  wander  from  my  pur- 
pose. The  Widow  De  Borse  quietly 
placed  the  kerosene-lamp  on  a  centre- 
table,  and  then,  seating  herself  near 
me,  said,  with  an  absurd  attempt  at 
coyness,  "There  is  a  difference  in 
our  ages,  on  which  the  cold  world  may 
comment."  She  got  no  further. 
With  the  energy  of  despair  I  struck 
in,  "  Yes,  I  know :  it  is  true  I  am  a 
few  years  older  than  Miss  Eloise, 
whom  I  humbly  hope  that  I  am  to 
marry  some  of  these  days  ;  but  never 
mind  that  now.  I  am  so  delighted  to 
know  that  you  consent  to  make  your 
home  with  us  !  to  see  you,  by  bringing 
the  light,  signify  your  gracious  con- 
sent. I  can  think  of  nothing  else 
just  now  :  so  please  tell  me  how  you'd 
like  your  suite  of  rooms  furnished." 

She  was  a  cool  one.  Cast  down, 
as  her  face  showed  that  she  was  at  the 
change  of  programme,  she  was  by  no 
means  destroyed.  Had  I  spoken  to 
Eloise?  "No,"  I  answered,  and  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  gentleman  with  my 
ideas  of  the  proprieties  to  offer  him- 
self to  his  choice  without  first  speak- 
ing to  her  parents,  or  parent.  A  long 
silence  followed,  which  was  at  length 
broken  by  the  widow's  saying,  "  You 
do  well  in  magnifying,  rather  than 
underrating,  the  parental  relation. 
You  may  speak  to  my  daughter  Eloise ; 
and,  if  you  win  her,  I  consent  to  come 
and  live  with  you  during  the  residue 
of  my  tabernacling  in  the  flesh."  As 
she  finished  this  remark,  why  did  I 
leave  off  posing  at  the  mantle,  seat 
myself  at  the  centre-table  on  which 
the  kerosene-lamp  stood,  and  begin,  in 
an  absent-minded  way,  to  slowly 
move  the  lamp  in  the  direction  of  the 
widow,  at  the  same  time  agitating  ifc 
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until  the  oil  was  fretted  into  little 
waves  ?  But  I  wander  from  my  pur- 
pose. At  this  point  in  the  conversa- 
tion, Eloise  came  in,  and  the  widow 
went  out.  With  reckless  precipitancy 
I  told  the  dear  girl  of  my  love  and  my 
blunder;  and  my  suit  was  successful. 
But  I  have  often  wondered  since,  if 
she  didn't  accept  me  from  pity  as 
much  as  from  love.  However, 
whether  it  was  love,  or  pity,  or  both, 
we  were  married  in  the  following  fall. 
We  did  the  United  States  for  a  wed- 
ding-trip, and  then  returned  to  settle 
down  to  bliss  in  Bio  Janeiro.  And 
trouble  commenced  the  very  night  we 
took  possession  of  our  new  home. 
Scarcely  had  I  crossed  its  threshold, 
before  the  Widow  De  Borse,  after 
bestowing  on  me  the  welcoming  pres- 
sure of  a  clammy  hand,  pointed  to  the 
drawing-room  carpets,  with  a  wither- 
ing glance  at  my  lustreless  boots,  and 
sternty  enjoined  me  to  step  only  upon 
the  dark  figures.  The  request,  as 
any  sensible  person  will  admit,  was 
most  absurd.  Was  I,  the  master  of 
the  house,  to  go  skipping  from  one 
black  figure  to  another,  across  an  in- 
tervening space  of  dove-color,  like  a 
youngster  at  "  hopscotch/'  or  a  kan- 
garoo in  his  native  wilds  ? 

The  incident  is  a  trivial  one  (and  my 
boots  were,  perhaps,  pretty  muddy); 
but  it  serves  admirably  as  an  example 
of  the  long  line  of  petty  annoyances 
to  which  I  was  subsequently  subjected, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  Sun- 
days. The  widow  signally  failed  to 
keep  her  rooms  a  great  deal,  although 
I  had  caused  them  to  be  elaborately 
furnished  with  all  that  affection  could 
suggest,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
prove  more  attractive  to  her  than 
either  the  sitting-room,  the  drawing- 
room,  or  the  library.  And  yet  it 
wasn't  that  she  was  ever-present  in 
our  little  midst  that  chiefly  fretted  me, 


but,  rather,  .that  she  constantly  sur- 
rounded herself  with  an  atmosphere 
that  was  painfully  penetrating,  and 
absolutely  sympathy-proof. 

I  like  to  see  women  have  wills  of 
their  own ;  but  the  trouble  with  the 
widow's  will  was,  that  the  owner  had 
it  too  abundantly.  Once  let  her 
make  up  what  she  styled  her  "  mind," 
and  she  became  as  obstinate  as  a 
logical  conclusion.  She  had  a  way, 
whenever  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
was  not  being  treated  with  distin- 
guished consideration,  of  indicating 
her  disapprobation  by  plunging  very 
deep  into  the  sulks,  and  thence,  if 
she  was  not  promptly  propitiated,  of 
passing  readily  into  a  peculiar  brand 
of  fainting-spell,  that  could  only  be 
banished  by  bathing  the  head  with 
French  brandy  at  twenty-five  per 
gallon.  One  evening,  after  reflecting 
how  illy  her  hard,  narrow,  thin,  neu- 
tral characteristics  comported  with  the 
"  lavish  lights  and  floating  shades," 
and  gorgeous  growths,  of  the  country 
in  which  she  lived,  I  made  bold  to 
ask  her  the  name  of  her  native  place. 
She  said  she  was  born  in  the  suburbs 
of  Egypt,  111.,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. At  which,  catching  Eloise's  eye, 
I  repeated,  — 

"  For  there  is  nothing  here, 
Which,  from  the  outward  to    the  inward 

brought, 
Moulded  her  baby  thought." 

The  quotation  —  and  I  had  no  idea, 
when  making  it,  that  she  would  dream 
of  its  drift  —  cost  me  a  week's  income 
for  French  brandy.  But  I  must 
hasten  on. 

About  two  years  ago  the  widow 
ceased,  to  phrase  it  as  she  would 
have  phrased  it,  —  ceased  to  taberna- 
cle in  the  flesh.  At  nine  o'clock  of  a 
March  morning,  the  servant  knocked 
at  the  sitting-room  door,  with  the  in- 
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formation  to  Eloise  and  her,  that  a 
gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  de- 
sired to  see  "  the  lady  of  the  house." 
The  widow,  of  course,  went  to  him. 
He  proved  to  be  sole  agent  for  South 
America  for  a  new  map  of  Palestine 
(scale  two  and  one-third  inches  to  a 
mile),  designed  for  the  family  circle, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  schools, 
offices,  and  shops.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that, 
unlike  the  Ancient  Mariner,  "  he 
held"  not  with  his  eye,  but  with  his 
tongue ;  that  he  held  the  widow  with 
that  member,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  coroner's  jury,  for 
three  consecutive  hours ;  and  that 
then  she  passed  away.  The  agent, 
a  most  urbane  and  kindly  person, 
explained  to  the  jury  that  he  had 
been  the  witness  of  similar  catastro- 
phes six  or  seven  times,  and  wanted 
to  know  if  there  wasn't  some  subtle 
malaria  in  the  air  of  Brazil.  But  I 
wander  from  my  purpose.  A  week 
subsequent  to  the  tragedy,  I  sat  late 
at  night  alone  in  my  library,  full  of 
bizarre  thoughts  that  grouped  them- 
selves around  the  late  Widow  De 
Borse.  Eloise  was  responsible  for  my 
mood  ;  for  she  had  induced  it  by  read- 
ing me  a  poem,  earlier  in  the  evening, 
containing  the  lines  :  — 


"She  has  seen  the  mystery  hid 
Under  Egypt's  Pyramid." 


Somehow  I  could  not  get  these 
rhymes  out  of  my  head,  but  kept 
repeating  them  over  and  over  again  ; 
while,  in.  the  train  of  thought  which 
they  suggested,  the  widow  was  the 
only  passenger.  I  fell  to  hazarding 
speculations,  which,  I  take  it,  no  mor- 
tal ever  dared  to  hazard  before.  Did 
the  widow,  I  asked  myself,  now  that  she 
was  free  from  earthly  limitations,  know 
the  truth,  which,  from  high  chivalric 


motives,  I  had  kept  from  her  during 
her  residence  under  my  own  roof,  — 
that  her  pressing  invitation  to  live 
with  Eloise  and  me  was  due  solely  to 
a  mistake  as  maddening  as  it  was 
preposterous?  In  life,  as  I  verily 
believed,  she  had  despised  me  for  my 
weakness  in  throwing  her  such  a  sop. 
Was  it  clear  to  her  now,  clear  as  the 
solution  of  the  Pyramid  puzzle,  that 
I  had  never,  no,  never,  no,  never,  in- 
tended to  ask  her  to  leave  her  own 
sweet  home  for  mine  ?  The  more  I 
turned  the  matter  over,  the  more 
heated  I  became.  I  began  keenly  to 
regret  that  I  had  never  placed  the 
invitation  before  her  in  its  true  light, 
while  yet  she  was  with  us.  And  yet, 
I  thought,  had  I  attempted  to  do  so, 
like  as  not  she  would  have  negatived 
the  effect  of  my  explanation  by  in- 
sisting that  all  that  I  said  was  merely 
afterthought,  and  designed  for  "  hedg- 
ing" purposes. 

And  thus  sitting  with  my  head  on 
my  hand,  and  my  elbow  on  my  writ- 
ing-table, I  asked  questions,  and  an- 
swered them,  and  dreamed  and  mused, 
and  pondered  and  speculated,  in  a  dis- 
jointed, vague  way,  considering  the 
widow  from  many  standpoints,  and 
coming  back  ever  and  anon  to  in- 
quire, "  I  do  wonder  if  she  understands 
yet  about  the  invitation."  After  a 
while,  I  worked  round  to  saying  to 
myself,  "  Ah  !  if  I  could  only  roll  back 
time  to  the  beginning  of  that  June 
evening  what  time  I  walked  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  com- 
posed my  courage  and  my  proposal, 
and  have  the  widow  at  my  elbow  to 
hear  my  words,  then,  of  a  certainty, 
nolens  volens,  she  could  not  but  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  I  had  never 
misappreciated  her  ;  that  I  had  never 
intended  that  my  own  roof  should 
cover  her  own  head."  "If  I  could 
only  roll  back  time,"  I  said  the  words 
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over  and  over  and  over,  until  at  length, 
thrilled  of  a  sudden  from  head  to  foot 
with  an  idea  bold  as  the  emergency 
was  deep,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  turned 
up  the  gas  to  full  head,  struck  the 
library-desk  a  blow  that  left  the  im- 
press of  my  knuckles  in  the  walnut, 
and  announced  to  my  manhood,  that, 
since  I  could  not  find  a  way  of  rolling 
back  time,  I  proposed  to  make  one. 
(No  reporter  being  present,  I  re- 
frained from  quoting  Aut  mam  in- 
veniam  aut  faciam,  or  referring  to 
the  undying  energy  and  unfailing 
resource  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.) 
My  mind  made  up,  I  lost  no  time. 
Instead  of  closing  my  eyes  that  night, 
I  bound  a  wet  towel  around  my  head 
as  a  substitute  for  sleep,  and  spent 
the  time  from  one,  A.M.,  when  the 
bold  idea  took  possession  of  me, 
until  breakfast-time,  in  preparing  ad- 
vertisements for  all  the  leading  and 
all  the  led  papers  of  Brazil.  These 
read  as  follows  :  — 

WANTED. 

A  medium  attuned  to  the  finest  issues. 
No  others  need  apply.  To  a  competent 
artist,  who  can  come  well  recommended, 
five  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  one 
evening's  work.  Address  personally,  or  by 
letter,  R.  S.,  Brazil. 

Answers  came,  in  a  day  or  two,  in 
goodly  numbers ;  but  it  was  some  two 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  my  want,  before  the  party  I 
was  in  search  of  appeared.  She  was 
tall  and  slender.  Her  hair  was  of 
pale  gold  ;  her  eyes  were  full  of 
dreams  ;  her  features  were  regular ; 
and  her  mouth  and  nose  were  of  the 
super-sensitive  order.  The  card  that 
she  sent  up  to  me  when  she  called 
struck  me,  all  unused  as  I  then  was 
to  the  supernatural  as  a  profession, 
as  just  a  shade  queer,  Here  it 
is :  — 


VEMTEMPEST  McCHESNEY, 
gfebmrn. 


GST  All  departments  of  spiritualistic  busi- 
ness attended  to  with  neatness  and  despatch. 
Terms  moderate.  Materialization  a  spe- 
cialty. Special  rates  to  Sunday  schools  and 
conventions. 


Queer ;  and  yet  I  liked  it.  It  sug- 
gested that  S.  V.  McChesney,  al- 
though attuned  to  the  finest  issues, 
had  no  nonsense  about  her,  when  it 
came  to  business.  Inside  of  ten  min- 
utes after  I  first  laid  eyes  upon  her,  I 
had  engaged  her  for  the  work  in 
hand.  Satisfied  with  the  recom- 
mendations in  her  face  and  card,  I 
scorned  to  ask  for  others.  I  did,  in- 
deed, venture  to  inquire,  begging 
pardon  for  the  question,  if  she  was 
attuned  to  the  finest  issues.  She 
instantly  replied,  "  To  the  very  finest, 
sir,  I  assure  you ; "  and  I  hastened  to 
reply  that  I  was  quite  sure  of  it.  I 
then  informed  her  in  plain  terms  just 
what  would  be  required  of  her,  —  that 
self-love,  or  wounded  pride,  or  a  proper 
sense  of  self-respect,  or  intense  devo- 
tion to  truth,  or  whatever  she  might 
choose  to  call  it,  goaded  me  on  to  dis- 
abuse the  late  Widow  De  Borse  of  an 
error  into  which  she  had  fallen  while 
yet  she  tabernacled  in  the  flesh  ;  that, 
in  order  to  make  a  good  job  of  the 
disabuse,  time  would  have  to  be 
rolled  back  from  its  then  date  of  April 
1,  1873,  until  June  20,  1867.  I 
called  her  to  coincide  with  me,  when 
I  affirmed  that  the  materialization  of 
"  a  vanished  hand  "  belonged  to  a 
crude  period  of  the  medium's 'art,  and 
that  now  the  world  was  demanding 
of  all  "  advanced "  members  of  the 
immaterial  brotherhood,  that  they 
should  show  what  they  could  do  with 
"  a  voice  that  is  still,"  and  other  like 
elusive  arrangements.  And  then, 
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after  a  few  more  general  remarks,  I 
concluded,  "  I  have  chosen  you,  Miss 
McChesney,  you  high-toned  spiritu- 
elle,  fashioned  from  no  common  clay, 
and  attuned  to  the  very  finest  issues, 
to  become  at  once  the  envy  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  common  run  of 
mediums,  by  materializing  for  me,  not 
only  the  Widow  De  Borse,  but  that 
vanished  summer  evening  of  1867. 
When  you  have  rolled  back  time  to 
the  required  date,  I  once  more  will 
rehearse  my  proposal  to  Eloise  De 
Borse ;  and  the  widow,  answering 
your  subpoena,  and  attending  at  my 
elbow,  in  the  old  path  along  the 
Amazon,  will  hear  all  that  I  say,  and, 
hearing,  will  understand,  and  become 
absolutely  disabused  of  her  error." 

For  response,  Stella  (she  insisted 
that  I  shouldn't  call  her  Miss 
McChesney)  heaved  a  sigh,  and  then, 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a 
rapt l  expression,  said,  "  Five  hundred 
dollars  is  a  good  bit  of  money,  I 
know  ;  but  I  hardly  think  I  ought  to 
do  the  widow  and  the  evening  for  less 
than  six  hundred.  You've  no  idea 
how  it  will  take  the  phosphorus  out 
of  me." 

To  this  I  instantly  rejoined,  that 
she  should  receive  the  sum  she  had 
named,  and  that,  in  case  she  gave 
satisfaction,  I  would  add  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  "  The  Banner  of  Light." 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  The  inter- 
view with  Stella,  of  which  I  have  just 
told,  happened  of  an  afternoon  ;  and 
in  the  night  following,  accompanied 
by  Eloise,  I  repaired  to  a  long  and 
narrow  log-cabin  which  I  had  had 
constructed  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  the  seance,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
path  whereon  I  had  walked  when  I 
was  rehearsing  the  proposal.  Its  fur- 
nishing was  of  the  simplest.  In  one 

i  Stella  was  not  related  to  the  Fox  sisters. 


corner  a  clothes-horse,  draped  with 
sheets,  took  the  place  of  the  regula- 
tion-cabinet ;  and  in  the  centre  two 
easy-chairs  were  placed.  On  the  side 
of  the  cabin  near  the  clothes-horse  a 
row  of  calendars  (the  kind  that  come 
on  rollers,  in  one  continuous  piece) 
were  hung  by  Stella's  order.  These 
were  inclusive  of  all  the  days  between 
April  1, 1873,  and  June  20, 1867 ;  and 
under  each  a  rude  bracket  was  placed. 
There  was  no  other  furniture,  or  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  Eloise  and  I  ar- 
rived at  the  cabin  in  a  hack,  shortly 
after  eleven  o'clock.  Stella  was  not 
present  to  greet  us ;  but  we  found  a 
card,  signed  with  her  initials,  tacked 
on  the  door,  telling  us  to  sit  down,  and 
take  hold  of  hands.  That  was  an 
easy  task :  Eloise  and  I  had  done  it 
often,  before  we  were  married. 

Precisely  as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
Stella  Veynetempest  McChesney, 
clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful, entered  the  room.  She  paused 
a  moment  as  she  reached  our  chairs, 
and  muttered  something  in  a  weird, 
impressive  voice.  I  caught  only  the 
last  word,  "Advance,"  and  conclud- 
ed that  the  entire  sentence  made 
up  a  'motto,  calling  the  medium  to 
steadily  press  forward  in  search  of  all 
the  modern  improvements  of  which 
her  art  was  susceptible.  But  Eloise 
assured  me  that  Stella's  entire  remark 
was,  "  Cash  in  advance  ; "  and,  al- 
though I  knew  she  never  was  more 
mistaken  in  her  life,  I  arose,  and 
walked  over  to  the  clothes-horse,  and 
tendered  to  Stella  my  check  for  six 
hundred  dollars.  It  instantly  was 
transferred  to  a  pocket  somewhere  in 
the  folds  of  the  samite,  after  which  I 
returned  to  my  seat,  and  resumed  the 
hold  of  my  wife's  soft  little  hand. 
Some  moments  of  silence  followed, 
broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  the  me- 
dium's robes,  as  she  went  around, 
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placing  lighted  candles  on  the  brack- 
ets underneath  the  calendars.  This 
operation  finished,  with  a  parting  di- 
rection to  us,  "  Now  remain  perfect- 
ly quiet,  and  don't  let  go  hands," 
she  passed  into  the  cabinet.  Five 
minutes  of  harrowing  suspense  en- 
sued ;  and  then  an  arm,  bare  and 
white  and  shapely,  appeared  above 
the  clothes-horse,  and  pointed  a  dia- 
mond-decked finger  at  the  calendar 
for  1873,  which  was  set  at  April  1. 
The  calendar  instantly  began  to  walk 
the  wall  like  a  thing  of  life.  It  clomb, 
apparently  without  effort,  from  the 
peg  on  which  it  had  been  hanging  to 
the  roof,  then  darted  back  to  the  peg ; 
and  next,  oh,  next !  in  response  to  an 
enthused  shout  from  Stella,  and  while 
unseen  voices  sang,  — 

"Backward,  roll  backward,  O  Time!    in 
your  flight," 

the  figures  began  to  recede,  —  April  1, 
March  31,  March  30,  March  29,  and 
so  on,  untjl  that  calendar  was  ex- 
hausted. The  retreat  of  the  days  was 
accompanied  with  a  rushing  sound, 
as  'twere  the  rolling-up  of  millions 
of  graduating-diplomas ;  and  when  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Wherefore  ?  "  Stella, 
reading  my  thoughts,  made  answer, 
"  It  is  the  slow  revolving  year  you 
hear."  At  this  Eloise,  with  a  levity 
that  did  great  violence  to  the  harmony 
of  the  sublime  occasion,  whispered  to 
me  that  a  Polish  exile  had  once  writ- 
ten in  her  album  that  revolutions 
never  went  backward.  But  I  must 
hasten  on. 

I  wish  I  could  concisely  convey,  in 
this  confession,  something  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  my  experiences  at 
the  seance  ;  but  I  may  only  present  a 
faint  outline,  and  cry,  Ex  pede  Hercu- 
lem.  As  calendar  after  calendar  slow- 
ly reversed  their  steps,  the  landmarks 
of  the  different  years  that  were 


wrought  upon  by  Stella  came  and 
went  like  faces  in  a  dream,  or  figures 
in  a  kaleidoscope.  One  minute  it  was 
Christmas,  and  the  bells  were  chiming 
peace  and  good-will ;  and,  a  little  later, 
the  sound  of  fire-arms  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle  "  told  that  it  was  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  that  the  Americans  in 
Brazil  were  celebrating.  Now  the 
moon  was  full,  and  a  minute  later  it 
was  gibbous ;  and  then,  presto,  sixty 
seconds  afterwards,  it  was  crescent. 
It  was  sunrise  and  noon  and  sunset 
and  midnight  all  in  two  and  a  half 
minutes  by  my  stop  watch.  But  the 
sun,  whether  at  rise,  or  meridian,  or 
set,  travelled  all  the  while  from  west 
to  east.  Suddenly  I  turned,  and 
looked  at  Eloise.  The  six  years  of 
our  married  life  had  put  a  few  silver 
threads  in  her  dark  hair,  and  deepened 
the  parallel  lines  between  her  eyes. 
The  widow  had  proved  a  little  wear- 
ing, I'm  afraid.  But  now,  as  I  looked 
at  her,  the  old  bloom  was  back  in  her 
face,  and  I  saw  no  silver  in  the  dark 
tresses.  I  mentally  appealed  to  Stella 
for  explanation ;  and  she,  smiling  in 
her  trance,  said,  "  You  think  she  looks 
five  years  younger  ?  Well,  she  is  five 
years  younger."  I  turned  to  the  re- 
versing calendars,  and  saw  what  time 
it  was.  It  was  1868.  And  so  (and 
I'm  not  sure  as  you  will  understand 
just  what  is  included  in  the  words 
"and  so"),  while  I  sat,  utterly  over- 
come by  her  transcendent  abilities, 
Stella  labored  industriously,  and  did 
not  cease,  until,  stepping  out  of  the 
cabinet  in  a  dripping  perspiration,  she 
announced  with  a  smile,  pensive  and 
yet  proud,  that  she  had  performed  her 
contract.  Time,  which,  but  a  little 
while  before,  stood  at  April  1,  1873, 
stood  now  (I  have  all  the  unrolled 
calendars  still  to  show  to  sceptics)  at 
June  15,  1867.  As  the  talented  girl 
remarked  that  she'd  got  Time  just 
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where  I  wanted  it,  I  turned,  and 
glanced  at  the  calendars.  They  lay 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  twisting  about 
like  so  many  snakes,  and  sending  up 
many-colored  flames,  and  the  smell, 
which,  on  a  railway  train,  is  ascribed 
to  a  "  hot  journal."  Stella  explained 
that  the  flames  were  caused '  by  the 
diurnal  friction  consequent  upon  the 
swift  unravelling  years ;  and,  although 
I  did  not  quite  understand  her,  I 
kept  quiet,  rather  than  show  my  igno- 
rance. 

There  had  reached  us  from  without, 
during  the  progress  of  the  unique 
retreat,  oaths  and  imprecations  of  sin- 
gular directness  and  intensity;  and, 
now  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
our  journey,  I  ventured  to  ask  Stella 
what  they  meant,  and  who  uttered 
them.  She  replied,  that  although 
she  found  no  difficulty  in  rolling  back 
Time  for  her  patrons,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  progress  of  other  people's 
time,  rolling  it  back  relatively,  and 
not  absolutely,  yet  she  always  encoun- 
tered this  one  difficulty.  Whenever 
she  rolled  back  Time,  Tide  always 
waited  so  as  to  start  fair  with  his 
brother;  or,  as  Stella  herself  expressed 
it,  "Tide,  that  waits  for  no  man, 
always  waits  for  Time."  She  then 
vouchsafed  the  information,  that  the 
oaths  and  imprecations  came  from 
rough  sea-dogs,  whose  vessels  had 
been  delayed  by  the  unexpected  and 
un  explain  able  action  of  the  tide.  But 
I  must  hasten  on. 

The  15th  of  June,  1867,  being 
reached,  I  stepped  out  of  the  cabin 
upon  the  familiar  path  ;  and  there  in 
the  moonlight  stood  the  materialized 
widow.  Taking  no  notice  of  her 
presence,  and  remembering  only  that 
I  loved  Miss  Eloise  De  Borse,  and 
wanted  to  win  her  for  my  own,  I  re- 
hearsed the  sentences  in  which,  as  I 
thought,  my  leve  and  prospects  and 


devotion  were  eloquently  set  forth. 
The  widow,  of  course,  heard  me  ;  and, 
coupled  with  my  protestations  of  con- 
suming affection  for  Eloise,  she,  of 
course,  heard,  also  some  allusions  to 
herself,  which  strongly  suggested  that 
her  room,  or  suite  of  rooms,  in  my  fu- 
ture home,  was  rated  immensely  high- 
er than  her  company.  Getting  that 
impression  of  my  opinion  of  her  fixed 
upon  her  mind,  I  placed  her  in  the 
hack  that  had  remained  waiting  for 
me,  and,  mounting  the  box  with  the 
driver,  drove  rapidly  to  the  old  De 
Borse  place.  Reaching  it,  I  sent 
up  a  rocket,  according  to  a  precon- 
certed arrangement;  and  Stella,  an- 
swering it,  proceeded  to  materialize 
the  scene  on  the  steps.  The  widow 
saw  me  ring,  saw  me  look  in  the 
drawing-room  windows,  heard  me  say, 
"  I'll  go  and  propose  to  Eloise  in  the 
dark."  It  was  enough.  At  last  (or 
shall  I  say  at  first,  or  shall  I  say  at 
the  second  first  ?)  my  mother-in-law 
understood  the  situation.-  With  a 
falsetto  voice  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,  she  cried  out,  "  Richard,  son-in- 
law,  if  I  had  known  once,  the  other 
once,  what  I  know  now,  this  second 
now,  I  never  would  have  put  foot  in 
your  house,  never ! " 

I  handed  her  to  her  seat  in  the 
hack :  I  drove  back  to  the  cabin. 
Perfect  peace  took  possession  of  my 
soul.  I  had  accomplished  my  object; 
and  now  the  widow  could  go  on  with 
her  solution  of  the  mystery  hid  under 
Egypt's  Pyramid,  undisturbed  of  me. 
Returning  to  my  seat  next  to  Eloise, 
I  inquired  of  Stella,  with  an  intima- 
tion of  extra  pay,  if  she  would  not 
leave  my  wife  and  me  out  of  the  deal, 
and  roll  back  time  to  the  youth  of  the 
Widow  De  Borse.  I  had  a  strange 
desire  to  see  how  she  looked  when 
young,  and  to  find  out  if  she  had 
been  round  and  interesting.  Stella 
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consented.  Oh,  fatal  request!  Oh, 
ambition  that  so  completely  over- 
leaped itself!  Oh,  not  leaving  well 
enough  alone !  The  Widow  De  Borse 
had  died  on  her  fifty-sixth  birthday ; 
and  at  a  wave  of  the  medium's  hand, 
accompanied  by  the  words,  "  1873,  fif- 
ty-six," the  widow  came  in  from  the 
outside,  where  I  had  left  her  making 
some  suggestions  to  the  hackman,  and 
took  her  place  in  one  corner.  Pretty 
soon  Stella  announced,  "  1866,  forty- 
nine  ; "  and,  lo !  the  widow  again.  She 
went  over  and  took  her  place  next  to 
her  double,  wi  thout  a  word.  And  then 
the  wonderful,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  the  unequalled  medium,  called 
out,  "  1859,  forty-two  ; "  and  the  sound 
of  the  figures  was  a  signal  for  the 
widow  a  third  time  to  appear,  and 
range  herself  alongside  of  her  two 
fellows.  And  then,  while  I  was  glan- 
cing at  the  three  widow  in  speechless 
and  awful  amazement,  Stella  coolly,  as 
if  she  was  a  brakeman  on  a  train,  cry- 
ing out  the  stations,  remarked,  "  1852, 
thirty-five  ; "  and  out  came  the  widow 
a  fourth  time,  and  joined  the  rank  in 
the  corner. 

At  this  point  I  could  control  my- 
self no  longer.  "  Hold,  hold  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed to  Stella,  throwing  up  my 
hands.  "  Has  the  mouthful  of  brandy 
that  I  took  as  I  rode  along  with  the 
hackman  to  steady  my  nerves,  —  has 
it  so  completely  overcome  me,  that  I 
not  only  see  double,  but  quadruple  ?  I 
seem  to  behold  four  widow  De  Borses 
in  yonder  corner.  Am  I  deceived, 
Stella?  or,  if  not,  what  means  the  fell 
sight  ? "  And  the  medium  quietly 
replied,  "  I  don't  approve  of  brandy ; 
but  your  eyes  do  not  deceive  you. 
There  are  four  widow  De  Borses 
standing  over  there  against  the  wall. 
Any  intelligent  physician  will  tell 
you,  that,  every  seven  years,  each 
member  of  our  race  has  a  new  body. 


The  four  widow  I  show  you  is 
Mrs.  Hester  De  Borse  in  her  last  four 
bodies ;  to  wit,  at  thirty-five,  forty- 
two,  forty-nine,  and  fifty-six:  I  will 
now  bring  her  out  in  her  first  four." 
Saying  this,  Stella  retreated  behind 
the  clothes-horse ;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  from  out  the  sky,  which  had 
suddenly  become  overcast,  the  light- 
ning descended.  The  medium  gave 
a  piercing  shiek;  and  I  rushed  behind 
the  sheet  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, fearing  that  she  was  enthusing 
herself  beyond  her  ability.  But, 
poignant  to  relate,  the  lightning  had 
struck  her,  and  she  lay  quite  dead. 
Dead  —  but,  standing  over  against 
the  wall,  the  four  widow  remained. 
I  rushed  over  to  the  quartet,  and, 
with  a  remark  on  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  suggested  the  propriety  of  her 
vanishing.  But  judge  of  the  depths 
of  horror  into  which  I  was  plunged, 
when  she  informed  me,  that,  with- 
out the  help  of  a  medium,  the  four 
bodies  could  not  pass  into  the  state 
and  condition  from  which  they  had 
been  evoked.  The  last  of  the  series, 
the  widow  at  fifty-six,  the  current 
widow,  asserted  that  she  could  be  laid 
by  the  help  of  any  average  medium ; 
but  the  other  three  explained,  that  as 
their  cases  involved  the  dis-materiali- 
zation  of  time,  as  well  as  of  body,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  medium  at'tuned  to  the 
very  finest  issues. 

With  a  wail  that  might  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  I  put 
the  four  widows  into  the  hack,  helped 
Eloise  to  the  box,  got  up  beside  her, 
and  ordered  the  driver,  who  looked 
dazed,  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  us 
back  to  my  residence  in  Rio  Janeiro. 

My  confession  is  about  ended,  my 
contribution  to  the  Conscience  Fund 
about  made,  and  Conscience  ceases  to 
goad.  Some  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
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occurrence  of  this  incident,  and  while 
my  four  mothers-in-law  sat  with  my 
wife  and  me  in  the  sitting-room,  the 
door-hell  rang;  and  directly  afterwards 
a  gentleman  with  a  note-book  in  his 
hand  was  ushered  into  my  presence. 
He  stated  that  he  was  the  Brazil 
statistician  for  "  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
paedia," and  would  be  obliged  for  the 
number  of  persons  composing  my 
family.  I  bit  my  nails;  I  looked  at 
Eloise  ;  I  turned  red ;  I  glanced  at 
the  four  mothers-in-law ;  I  coughed ; 
I  thought  of  the  two  children  up 
stairs,  and  answered  the  statistician, 
"EIGHT  PERSONS  IN"  ALL."  He  made 
the  entry,  said  "  Thanks,"  and  with- 
drew. I  know  I  ought  to  have  said 
four,  instead  of  eight;  but  —  put 
yourself  in  my  place  —  I  did  so  dread 
to  explain  family  matters  to  a  stran- 
ger! The  statistician  was  of  rather 
full  habit,  and  impressed  me  as  not 
being  attuned  to  fine  issues ;  and,  if  he 
wasn't,  how  could  he  have  brought 
to  the  hearing  of  my  statement  the 
subtle  aptitudes  necessary  for  its 
appreciation  ? 

Just  a  word  more,  and  I  am  done. 
The  psychologist  and  physiologist 
would  be  interested  in  studying  my 
four  mothers-in-law,  and  I  would 
consent  to  their  receiving  invitations 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  science.  I  might  mention, 
in  this  connection,  that  an  astronomer 
who  took  tea  with  the  four  of  her,  last 
evening,  had  much  to  say  subse- 
quently, when  we  were  alone,  smoking, 
on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  exact 


coincidence  of  their  personal  equa- 
tions. As  to  my  own  sufferings  since 
I  was  made  the  victim  of  this  out- 
landish surprise-party,  I  say  nothing, 
having  no  wish  to  beggar  descrip- 
tion at  a  season  which,  however  mild  it 
may  be  here,  is,  I  doubt  not,  vigorous 
enough  in  and  about  Boston.  When 
the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  I  start 
to  put  up  the  stoves ;  when  the  chil- 
dren are  threatened  with  the  measles ; 
when  Eloise  proposes  to  give  a  dinner- 
party ;  when  the  curtains  are  judged 
to  smell  of  tobacco,  —  on  all  such 
occasions,  and  on  cognate  occasions, 
the  four  break  out  in  loud  accordant 
clamor,  —  one  on  the  stairs,  one  up 
stairs,  one  down  stairs,  one  below 
stairs,  so  that  often,  in  utter  desper- 
ation —  But  I  wander  from  my 
purpose.  Eloise  says  it's  the  most 
pronounced  case  of  perfectly  absurd 
tautology  that  she  ever  heard  of,  and 
there  rests.  I've  scoured  the  country 
for  another  medium  attuned  to  issues 
as  superfine  as  those  to  which  the 
breast  of  Stella  Veynetempest  Mc- 
Chesney  was  attuned,  but  thus  far  in 
vain.  I  have  done,  only  adding,  for 
last  words,  that  I  humbly  beg  the 
pardon  of  "  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  " 
for  the  evil  I  wrought.  The  fault 
was  grievous;  but  grievously  has 
Caesar  suffered  for  it. 

p.S.  — -Any  medium  attuned  to  the 
very  finest  issues  can  hear  of  some- 
thing gigantically  to  her  pecuniary 
advantage  by  addressing 
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WE  have  felt  some  surprise,  that,  in  the  various  preparations  for 
the  centennial  celebrations  of  this  year  and  next,  there  has  been  no 
effort  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  literature  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  A  curious  volume,  or,  indeed,  series 
of  volumes,  might  be  made  of  political  and  poetical  selections,  such 
as  have  by  no  means  lost  their  interest  with  the  passage  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Sumner  has  just  touched  upon  this  ground  in  his  "  Prophetic 
Voices ;  "  but  much  more  might  be  done  in  the  same  direction. 

The  ballads  of  both  sides  are  very  little  known. 

"  That  patriot  Jemmy  Otis, 
That  bully  in  disguise, 
That  well-known  tyke  of  Yorkshire, 
That  magazine  of  lies," 

has  outlived  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  such  epithets  of  their 
enemies.  Nor  have  their  own  ballads  held  more  closely  on  memory. 
There  are,  probably,  not  ten  boys  or  girls  in  the  country,  —  nay, 
ten  old  men  or  old  women,  —  who  could  repeat  to  the  end,  — 

"Vain  Britons,  boast  no  longer,  with  proud  indignity, 
By  land  your  conquering  legions,  your  matchless  strength  at  sea ; 
Since  we,  your  braver  sons,  incensed,  our  swords  have  girded  on, 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  for  war  and  Washington." 

The  epics,  of  which  there  were  no  lack,  have  proved  too  heavy  to 
float ;  and  only  a  straw  or  two  on  the  surface  shows  where  they 
went  down. 

'*  No  pent  up  Utica  restrains  your  powers ; 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  yours," 

is  probably  the  quotation  from  the  heroic  poetry  most  frequently 
made  ;  and  this  is  usually  cited  with  Mr.  Park  Benjamin's  alteration. 
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Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  writes  in  his  Diary,  with  just  pride,  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  Monroe's  cabinet  who  cared  for  the  treaty 
which  gave  us  all  the  Spanish  claims  westward  to  the  Pacific.  But 
Dr.  Dwight  was  before  him.  He  had  Joshua,  or  somebody,  on  some 
other  Pisgah,  looking  forward  to  the  greatness  of  America. 

"Our  sons  with  prosperous  course  shall  stretch  their  sway, 
And  claim  an  empire  spread  from  sea  to  sea ; 
In  one  great  whole  the  harmonious  tribes  combine, 
Trace  Justice'  path,  and  choose  their  chiefs  divine ; 
On  Freedom's  base  erect  the  heavenly  plan, 
Teach  laws  to  reign,  and  save  the  rights  of  man. 


Through  time's  long  tract  on  name  celestial  run, 
Climb  in  the  east,  and  circle  with  the  sun." 

It  was  actually  when  Washington  was  at  Cambridge,  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Boston,  that  Phillis  Wheatley  dedicated  to  him  her 
poems,  with  the  wish  that,  — 

"  A  crown,  a  mansion,  and  a  throne  that  shine 
With  gold  unfading,  Washington,  be  thine !  " 

Poor  Washington  got  the  book  in  the  middle  of  December,  and 
actually  apologized  on  the  2d  of  February  for  his  delay  in  answering. 
Is  not  this  the  perfection  of  manners, — from  the  first  gentleman  in 
America  to  a  black  woman  but  just  now  set  free  ! 

In  London  alone,  a  hundred  years  ago,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  political  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  relations  between 
the  Colonies  and  England.  These  were  from  such  pens  as  Burke's, 
Chatham's,  Johnson's,  Wesley's,  and  Tucker's,  among  others.  In 
"  Chatham's  Prophecy,"  a  long  poem  which  had  a  wide  circulation 
in  those  days,  are  some  fine  lines,  seldom  cited.  Take  this  stanza:  — 

"  America,  with  just  disdain, 
Will  break  degenerate  Britain's  chain, 

And  gloriously  aspire. 
I  see  new  Lockes  and  Camdens  rise, 
Whilst  other  Newtons  read  the  skies,  •* 

And  Miltons  tune  the  lyre." 

This  was  printed  in  1776. 

A  volume  of  good  selections  from  the  poetry  of  '75  and  '76,  and 
another  from  the  politics,  would  make  the  most  appropriate  cele- 
bration of  the  Centennial. 
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THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
FOR  seventeen  years  Mr.  John  D. 
Philbrick  has  held  the  some  what  vague 
and  powerless  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  His  final  report,1  now  ren- 
dered, is  a  modest  record  of  years 
crowded  with  engrossing  duties,  and 
signalized  by  great  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  the  schools.  When  we 
consider  the  almost  despotic  powers 
given  to  our  great  Western  school 
superintendents,  and  follow  the  Boston 
official  in  his  weary  and  often  ineffect- 
ual way,  we  are  simply  amazed  that 
the  man  could  have  done  so  much. 
In  all  the  duties  of  a  school  adminis- 
trator, which  require  patience,  persist- 
ence, self-abnegation,  forbearance,  and 
charity,  Mr.  Philbrick  is  without  his 
peer ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  our  superintendents  have  more 
clearly  seen,  and  more  persistently 
favored,  the  best  changes  in  public 
school  education,  or  more  effectually 
warned  off  the  showy  humbugs  that 
crowd  the  horizon  of  public  instruc- 
tion. He  has  earned  the  right,  after 
imperilling  his  health  in  the  cause,  to 
work  for  public  education,  the  rest  of 
his  life,  in  his  own  way. 

The  people  of  Boston  should  have 
not  only  the  best  public  schools,  but 
the  best  public  school-system  in  the 
world.  While,  in  several  important 
respects,  many  of  their  schools  are 
models,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
system  is  worthy  the  praise  some- 
what indiscriminately  lavished  upon 
it.  If  great  success  has  been*  obtained, 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  high  average 
of  public  intelligence,  and  the  per- 
petual interference  of  the  best  people, 
rather  than  from  the  legitimate  work- 
ing of  the  system.  The  only  system, 
indeed,  in  the  matter,  is  the  ultima- 

i  Twenty-ninth  Report  of  the  Boston  Schools. 
By  J.  D.  Philbrick.  Boston,  1874. 


tion  of  the  old  local  district  arrange- 
ment of  the  original  country  school. 
A  Boston  grammar  school,  with  its 
"group"  of  primaries,  is  only  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  district  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  Warwick  or  Truro ;  and 
the  members  of  the  school-committee, 
with  the  master,  stand  in  place  of  the 
ancient  "committee  man."  But  as 
the  ward  members  of  the  great  school- 
committee  of  the  modern  city  are 
commonly  a  dissolving-view,  and  the 
master,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  more  permanent  member  of  the 
fraternity,  it  has  come  to  pass,  that, 
spite  of  an  imposing  array  of  officials, 
the  people  of  Boston  are  matters  of 
education  in  the  hands  of  their  school- 
masters. Without  impeaching  the 
fidelity  and  ability  of  many  of  these 
masters,  it  is  only  the  commonplace 
of  enlightened  modern  school  admin- 
istration, to  say  that  a  city  controlled 
in  its  school  affairs,  as  is  Boston,  by 
this  class  of  professionals,  has  yet 
some  of  the  first  rudiments  of  a  gen- 
uine system  to  learn.  The  mischiev- 
ous thing  about  this  rule  of  the  mas- 
ters is,  that  it  is  so  often  intangible, 
elusive,  in  defiance  or  evasion  of  law, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  per- 
sonal power,  exercised  on  the  sly,  and 
in  jealous  defence  of  a  set  of  self-as- 
sumed prerogatives  that  will  not  bear 
a  real  exposure  before  an  intelligent 
people. 

Only  by  this  clew  can  the  labyrinth 
of  our  Boston  school-system  be  thread- 
ed; and,  with  this  in -mind,  it  can  be 
seen  why  it  is  so  hard,  in  the  most 
cultivated  American  city,  to  make 
the  most  obvious  change  for  good 
in  common  school  instruction  j  why 
every  improved  method  or  study  must 
fight  its  way  from  school  to  school ; 
why  the  best  things  are,  too  often, 
finally  adopted  in  ways  bungling,  ex- 
pensive, and  fragmentary  j  since  each 
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must  conquer  the  province  of  each  lit- 
tle monarch  of  letters.  The  average 
'  schoolmaster  don't  yearn  to  be  super- 
vised. He  clings  to  the  right  to 
gauge  the  capacity,  and  mould  the 
professional  character,  of  all  his  subor- 
dinates. He  is  shy  of  all  who  come 
to  him  from  the  training  of  a  rival. 
Hence  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
have  little  supervision,  as  this  thing 
is  understood  in  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  St.  Louis.  The  examina- 
tion of  teachers  has  dwindled  to  a 
farce  too  broad  to  be  a  pretence.1  And 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  schools  will  bear  the 
tests  of  a  well  regulated  system.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  of  some  of  these 
groups  of  children,  as  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Unitarian  faith  in  a  cer- 
tain Western  village  forty  years  ago, 
" Nobody  knows  any  thing  about  it, 

but  old  H ;  and  he  won't  tell." 

What  the  master  actually  knows  of 
the  real  state  of  education  in  num- 
bers of  these  schools  is  not  for  the 
common  mind  to  apprehend.  In  no 
other  American  city  of  the  first-class 
could  such  a  man  as  Larkin  Dunton, 
and  a  woman  like  the  accomplished 
Miss  Stickney,  toil  so  long,  under  such 
humiliating  rebuffs  and  inexplicable 
botherations,  to  establish  a  competent 
training  school  for  primary  teachers, 
the  sine  qua  non  of  success  in  the 
best  modern  primary  school  instruc- 

1  "  I  am  Inclined  to  think,  that,  among  the  ex- 
isting deficiencies  of  our  system,  the  most  serious 
is  the  lack  of  requisite  provisions  for  examina- 
tions. It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,'  that  the 
school-board  does  not  possess  authoritative  and  re- 
liable information  in  respect  to  the  standing  of  a 
single  class  in  any  one  school  in  the  system,  from 
the  lowest  forms  of  the  primary  schools  to  the 
graduating  classes  of  the  high  schools."  —  Mr. 
PhilbricVs  Report. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  that,  al- 
though the  regulations  require  a  quarterly  exam- 
ination of  all  the  schools  by  members  of  the  board, 
such  examinations  are  not  made  with  the  system, 
skill,  thoroughness,  and  unity  of  aim  and  design, 
which  the  interests  of  the  schools  demand."  — 
Report  of  a  Special  Committee  in  1871. 


tion.  That  admirable  school  still 
"lingers,  shivering  on  the  brink," 
crippled  of  its  practice  department, 
pleading  that  its  graduates  may  be 
accorded  a  fair  show  in  the  face  of  the 
miscellaneous  crowd  of  young  ladies 
that  look  to  the  masters  and  the 
local  committees  for  support  of  their 
claims.  In  short,  with  some  of  the 
most  admirable  things  in  the  world, 
the  people  of  Boston  are  paying  a 
great  sum  of  money  for  several  things 
that  have  gone  by  in  more  than  one 
prairie  town  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

What  Boston  now  needs  is  a  board 
of  education  of  moderate  size,  elected 
for  a  long  term  by  district  vote,  on 
general  ticket,  \>y  appointment  of  the 
mayor  (as  in  New  York),  or  by  some 
well  considered  combination  of  these 
methods.  This  board  should  exercise 
all  the  powers  permitted  by  the  law 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  many 
more  as  it  can  obtain;  appoint  an 
efficient  superintendent  with  a  corps 
of  assistants,  endowed  with  ample  au- 
thority ;  provide  for  a  just  re-examina- 
tion of  teachers  now  employed,  and  a 
rigid  examination  of  all  who  appear, 
with  a  preference  for  such  as  hold  the 
diploma  of  the  Girls'  High  and  the 
Normal  School ;  and  bring  under  gen- 
eral rules,  and  into  harmonious  work- 
ing, a  great  deal  that  is  now  left  to 
the  individual  wisdom  or  caprice  of 
masters.  All  this  is  perfectly  feasible ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  accomplished,  it  will  be 
because  Old  England  is  still  so  strong 
in  the  metropolis  of  New  England, 
that  no  good  thing  can  be  directly 
done.  In  time,  also,  must  come  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  our  State 
school-system,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  choosing  a 
man  to  do  something  important,  and 
then  choosing  two  other  men  to  watch 
him  and  each  other,  to  the  mutual  ex- 
asperation of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
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of  human  beings  concerned.  The 
absurdity  of  leaving  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  to  the  body  least  of  all 
on  earth  competent  to  attend  to  it 
(the  City  Common  Council),  while  the 
School-Committee,  chosen  especially 
to  superintend  school -affairs,  should  be 
snubbed  at  every  attempt  to  build 
above  the  most  indifferent  repairs, 
should  pass  away.  So  far,  the  New 
York  city  organization  of  schools  is 
the  best  in  America,  as  it  locates  re- 
sponsibility in  a  quarter  the  people 
can  easily  reach,  for  approval  or  con- 
demnation. 

We  fear  matters  will  in  no  way 
be  mended  by  the  adoption  of  the 
grotesque  plan  proposed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  new  city  charter. 
This  divides  the  responsibility  for 
school-affairs  between  two  boards, 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  A 
board  of  six  "  examiners "  (experts 
at  high  salaries),  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  has  practically  the  sole  charge 
of  the  educational  department  of  the 
schools  ;  while  a  board  of  forty-eight, 
elected  by  the  wards,  has  sole  control 
of  the  prudential  and  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements. This  virtually  places 
the  people  under  the  control  of  six 
schoolmasters,  instead  of  sixty ;  since 
the  expert  examiners  can  really  be 
'drawn  from  no  other  source.  It  makes 
the  school-committee  of  forty-eight  (a 
body  of  which  no  educated  man  would 
care  to  be  a  member)  concerned  only 
with  details  of  business,  and  liable  to 
become  the  most  dangerous  lurking- 
place  for  plunderers,  and  schemers 
against  the  school-system  itself.  We 
are  convinced  that  such  a  double- 
headed  arrangement  would  develop 
perpetual  conflicts  of  authority,  and 
interminable  wrangling.  A  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  six  men,  with  no  official 
superior,  would  be  equivalent  to  the 


government  of  Boston  by  six  mayors 
with  equal  powers.  But  supervision 
would  soon  dwindle  to  even  a  feebler 
presence  than  now ;  and  the  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  teachers  by  such 
an  irresponsible  board  would  fare  lit- 
tle better.  We  suspect  the  old  school- 
master has  been  sitting  up  o'  nights, 
with  these  grave  commissioners, 
shrewdly  devising  an  instrument  of 
portentous  name,  "not  to  do"  the 
work  the  people  demand.  We  trust 
this  singular  scheme,  reminding  us  far 
more  of  some  elaborate  English,  than 
a  straightforward  American  organi- 
zation, will  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
before  it  becomes  a  law. 

The  real  question  at  issue  in  Bos- 
ton, is,  whether  the  people  will  control 
their  schools  through  competent  rep- 
resentatives, or  leave  them  to  be  ma- 
nipulated according  to  the  individual 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  their  respec- 
tive masters. 

That  point  decided  in  favor  of  the 
people,  the  way  is  not  long  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  board  of  education, 
that,  for  a  sum  less  than  the  present 
outlay,  can  give  the  city  a  system  of 
schools  with  gratifying  improvements, 
in  which  all  good  things  can  be  as 
easily  done,  as,  with  involved  and  defi- 
cient awkwardness  of  operation,  they 
are  now  achieved.  A.  D.  M. 


SCHWEINFURTH'S  AFRICA.! 
A  TRAINED  man  of  science,  an 
accomplished  draughtsman,  and  a 
good  traveller,  this  persistent  Ger- 
man lived  his  way  from  the  Upper 
Nile  nearly  to  the  line  of  the 
equator.  We  say,  lived;  for,  with 
excellent  judgment,  he  secured  the 
thorough  co-operation  of  the  Khar- 

i  The  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years'  Travel  and 
Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  Central 
Africa,  from  18C8  to  1871.  By  Dr.  Georg  Schwein- 
furth.  Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Winwood  Reade.  In  2  vols. 
Illustrated.  Harpers. 
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toom  ivory-merchants,  became,  with 
his  personal  servants,  a  part  of  their 
caravans,  and  spent  months  at  a  time 
in  the  settled  life  of  their  seribas,  or 
the  posts  which  they  maintain  along 
the  rivers  and  accessible  districts. 
Aside  from  the  technical  botany, 
which  was  his  especial  field  'of  re- 
search, the  whole  record  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  He  saw 
the  interior  negro  life  as  it  is,  with- 
out the  natural  bias  of  a  missionary, 
and  with  closer  observation  than  the 
ordinary  explorer  gives.  He  is  se- 
vere upon  the  Turk  and  Arab, 
rather  kindly  to  the  Nubian,  and 
tender  toward  the  negro.  Wherever 
Islam  touches,  it  leaves  a  blight. 
Civilization  means  oppression  to  the 
Central  African.  The  ivory-trader 
sweeps  off  his  wares  from  a  new  dis- 
trict ill  fair  trade.  Then  he  presses 
in  these  natives  for  porters  (all  the 
transport  is  by  human  machines),  or 
plunders  their  corn  to  support  his 
armed  Nubians  in  their  march  to  new 
territories.  Devastation  follows  the 
caravan-track  ;  and  the  slave-dealers 
stain  the  whole  land  with  blood.  The 
first  stock  of  elephants  being  ex- 
hausted, it  is  cheaper  to  run  off  prop- 
erty which  bears  itself  on  two  legs 
than  to  await  the  slow  hunts.  The 
khedive  tries  to  suppress  the  traffic 
within  his  dominions;  but  his  far- 
away Egyptian  officials  are  so  many 
bribe-takers.  When  Baker  had,  as  he 
supposed,  stopped  the  traffic  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  he  had  only  pushed  it 
out  of  sight.  In  that  winter  twenty- 
seven  hundred  petty  dealers  concen- 
trated in  Kordofan  alone. 

More  life  and  commercial  activity 
in  the  Oriental  countries,  by  stopping 
the  demand  for  slaves  as  personal 
attendants,  will  check  the  trade  in 
human  life. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  fair  wood- 


cuts from  his  admirable  drawings. 
Once  he  lost  his  baggage,  and  nearly 
all  his  material,  in  the  burning  of  a 
seriba.  Yet  he  brought  home  enough 
valuable  matter  to  show  the  daily  life 
and  characteristics  of  the  Dinka, 
Bongo,  Niam-Niam,  as  well  as  other 
tribes,  in  great  detail. 

He  saw  many  of  the  veritable  pyg- 
mies of  Herodotus,  domesticated  one, 
and  brought  him  as  far  as  Khartoom, 
hoping  to  show  the  strange  creature 
in  European  lands.  Even  the  rude' 
civilization  of  the  Nile  port  was  too 
much  for  the  little  man ;  and  he  died 
of  dysentery,  caused  by  surfeit. 

The  doctor  thus  describes  his  first 
encounter  with  this  ancient  wonder :  — 

"  His  name  was  Adiinoko.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  small  colony.  With  his  own  lips 
I  heard  him  assert  that  the  name  of  his 
nation  was  Akka ;  and  I  further  learned  that 
they  inhabit  large  districts  to  the  south  of 
the  Monbuttoo,  between  latitude  2°  and  1° 
north.  His  height  I  found  to  be  about  four 
feet,  ten  inches ;  and  this  I  reckon  to  be  the 
average  measurement  of  his  race." 

W. 

FRENCH    HISTORY. 

THE  eighth  and  last  volume  of  M. 
M.  C.  Dareste's  "  Histoire  de  France  " 
has  appeared,  and  is  now  accessible  in 
this  country.1  It  bears  upon  its  cover 
the  recognition  of  its  having  received 
the  Gobert  Prize,  decreed  by  the 
French  Academy :  "  Ouvrage  auquel 
VAcademie  Franqaise  a  decerne  Le 
Grand  Prix  Gobert:1 

In  his  first  volume,  M.  Dareste  laid 
out  his  plans  clearly  :  — 

"I  wish  to  write,"  he  says,  "  a  History 
of  France,  of  medium  length,  which  shall  be 
complete  without  being  long.  More  volumi- 
nous historians  are  forced  to  bestow  special 
labor  upon  each  epoch,  and  each  subject 
that  comes  up.  Too  short  histories  con- 
dense facts  too  much,  and  do  not  leave 
enough  room  for  narrative. 

"  I  have  drawn  from  original  sources, 
availing  myself  of  the  numerous  \vorks, 

i  Histoire  de  France.  Par  M.  C.  Dareste. 
Paris:  Henri  Plon.  Boston:  Schoenhof  and 
Moeller. 
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and  important  publications  of  documents, 
which,  iii  our  day,  aid  us  so  much  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  past.  I  have  written  so 
scrupulously,  that  I  am  convinced  that  I 
have  committed  but  few  errors  as  to  facts. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  select  events, 
group  them  in  a  natural  order,  bring 
forward  those  that  wei'e  most  interesting, 
and  finally  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 
This  final  judgment  is  my  own;  but  the 
reader  will  acknowledge  (whatever  his  own 
views  may  be),  that  niy  opinion  has  not 
been  lightly  formed. 

"  To  reproduce  the  physiognomy  and  life 
of  each  century,  to  bring  to  light  the  interest 
of  each,  to  show  in  what  way  each  century 
has  concurred,  by  successive  events,  to  form 
France  as  it  is,  —  this  has  been  my  object." 

Of  this  programme  M.  Dareste  has 
carried  out  a  very  considerable  part. 
He  has  succeeded  in  writing  an  in- 
teresting Histor}^,  with  its  narrative  so 
carefully  connected,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  one  of  the  volumes, 
after  once  taking  it  up.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  away  a  great  deal 
of  the  "underbrush"  of  history,  and 
leaving  its  more  important  incidents 
to  stand,  so  that  their  different  pro- 
portions can  be  seen.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  has  been  left  out,  indeed, 
unless  it  is  that  less  space  is  given  to 
the  administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs, 
to  the  taille  and  gabelle,  the  record  of 
which  must  fill  so  many  of  the  sadder 
chapters  of  French  history.  The  style 
is  attractive ;  and  the  subjects  of 
literature  and  art  which  present  them- 
selves are  touched  upon  in  an  inter- 
esting manner. 

When  we  reach  the  "judgment "  of 
which  M.  Dareste  speaks,  which  he 
brings  upon  the  events  as  they  pass, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  his  History 
will  give  satisfaction  to  one  class  of 
critics  who  have  complained  of  the 
complete  and  admirable  History  of 
France  by  M.  Henri  Martin. 

M.  Martin's  History  has  also  re- 
ceived the  Gobert  Prize,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  several  volumes.  He 
has  ventured  to  treat  the  successive 


events  with  a  wide  and  liberal  judg- 
ment. In  the  excesses  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois,  he  has  seen  the 
initiation  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  and  it  was  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  he 
believed,  that  made  necessary  the 
Revolution  of  792. 

The  resume  of  literature,  and  the 
study  of  the  character  and  thought 
of  the  foremost  literary  men  of  each 
century,  as  it  advances,  form  a  most 
valuable  part  of  M.  Martin's  History 
of  France.  His  account  of  the  re- 
naissance of  literature  in  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  careful  study  of  Anselm, 
Abelard,  and  the  lights  of  that  age, 
passing  on  to  the  history  of  the 
Romances  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Round  Table,  is  most  satisfactory. 
The  chapter,  also,  closing  the  life  of 
Louis  IX.,  touching  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  time,  with  its  brilliant 
description  of  the  cathedrals,  is  full  of 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  Yet  these 
should  not  be  singled  out ;  for  there 
are  equally  brilliant  passages  wherever 
the  light  of  a  renaissance  in  literature 
or  art  gives  opportunity.  One  of  these 
occurs  in  treating  of  the  struggle  of 
the  renaissance  and  reform  in  the  time 
of  Francis  I. :  — 

"France  was  hesitating.  Each  day 
pressed  the  nation  more  closely  upon  a  de- 
cision. A  century  before,  the  problem  of 
its  existence  had  been  offered,  —  '  to  be,  or 
not  to  be  V '  and  the  question  of  the  French 
nationality  had  been  solved  by  Jeanne 
Dare.  Now  another  problem  was  brought 
forward :  '  How  is  this  existence  to  be  dis- 
posed of?  Shall  France  belong  to  Koine, 
to  the  reform,  or  to  herself  V 

'"Is  Francis  I.  capable  of  solving  this 
problem  ? ' 

"  The  Valois  dynasty  was  not  sufficient 
for  such  a  destiny.  It  knew  not  how  to 
become  independent.  It  did  not  become 
Protestant;  nor  was  it  consistently  and 
thoroughly  Roman  and  Ultramontane.  It 
floated  in  a  semi-tolerance  to  atrocious 
persecutions,  and  became  the  lowest  of  the 
governments .  of  Christianity;  for  others 
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had  a  policy,  and  this  had  none.  Instead 
of  preventing  the  wars  of  religion,  it  at- 
tracted them  to  France,  making  France^not 
the  arbiter,  but  the  prey,  of  Europe,  and  our 
soil  the  terrible  battlefield  for  sects  and 
nations.  The  dynasty  perished,  stifled 
in  mingled  mud  and  blood;  and  France 
would  have  perished  with  it,  had  not  Prov- 
idence sent  us  a  warrior  and  a  politician 
of  the  first  order.  Henry  IV.  saved  us, 
worthy,  assuredly,  of  immortal  memory. 
Yet  this  savior,  less  pure  than  was  she 
who  delivered  us  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
could  not  accomplish  what  he  might  have 
done  sixty  years  before.  The  decisive  hour 
had  passed  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Henry 
IV.,  instead  of  a  new  order,  could  establish 
nothing  more  than  a  truce  and  a  pro- 
visional system,  under  auspices  that  were 
fatal  to  morality  and  to  true  religion.  By 
his  so-called  conversion,  insincere  and  un- 
dignified, the  crime  of  his  time,  rather  than 
his  own.  he  dragged  France  into  an  equivo- 
cal position,  in  which  she  has  never  ceased  to 
struggle,  unable  yet  to  extricate  herself."  l 

It  is  this  earnest  inquiry  of  M. 
Martin's  into  the  cause  of  the  woes 
of  France,  as  he  studies  them  in  her 
history,  that  gives  his  volume  a  vivid 
interest,  with  its  bursts  of  saddened 
eloquence.  But  M.  Dareste  takes 
events  more  quietly.  For  example, 
we  will  give  what  he  has  to  say  upon 
the  "  great  schism,"  surely  the  shame 
of  the  Church,  potent  in  that  it  made 
necessary  the  path  to  reform. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  evils  and  divisions 
of  every  nature  that  the  great  schism  led 
in  its  train,  two  important  facts  should  be 
pointed  out.  The  first  is,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  religious  and  Catholic  unity  in  Europe 
was  never  taught  or  proclaimed  more 
loudly  than  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
in  reality  most  compromised.  Not  only 
the  see  at  Rome  and  that  at  Avignon,  but 
princes,  individual  churches, -and  universi- 
ties continued  to  sustain  this  principle  as 
fundamental  and  indestructible.  Unity 
was  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  means  or  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  re-establishing  it.  No 
one  has  better  expressed  this  sentiment 
than  Froissart  in  his  simple,  somewhat  pro- 
fane language :  '  As  there  is,'  he  says,  '  but 
one  God  in  heaven,  there  cannot,  and  ought 
not,  be  but  one  God  on  earth.'  " 

M.  Dareste  overlooks  the  fact,  that 
i  ffistoire  de  France.    H.  Martin.    Vol.  8,  pp. 
184,  217. 


each  sect,  however  small,  might  claim 
such  a  church  unity  for  itself  behind 
its  own  divine  leader. 

M.  Dareste  continues,  "The  second  fact 
is,  that,  spite  of  the  difficulty  that  the  choice 
between  the  two  popes  must  present,  each 
of  the  States  of  Europe  believed  itself 
obliged  to  recognize  one  of  the  two.  It 
was  considered  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  religious  power  obeyed  and  established 
everywhere.  ...  Yet  the  schism  had  re-  v 
suits  more  grievous  for  the  Church  and  for 
Europe;  and  time  aggravated,  instead  of 
ameliorating  them." 

This  is  surely  a  mild  judgment  to 
put  upon  the  state  of  affairs,  that  ended 
indeed  in  the  choice  of  one  pope,  out  of 
three,  at  the  Council  of  Constance, —  at 
the  same  council  that  decreed  the  death 
of  John  Huss,  of  which  M.  Dareste 
does  not  speak,  as  among  affairs  coming 
"  upon  a  second  plane,  one  of  'which, 
at  least,  is  foreign  to  this  History.". 

This  method  of  treatment  is  proba- 
bly more  satisfactory  to  the  "  Gal- 
lican  "  sentiment  of  France,  which  ob- 
jects to  the  more  stirring  expressions 
of  M.  Martin.  We  would  not  say, 
however,  that  M.  Dareste  is  lacking  in 
enthusiasm.  He  has  some  fine  pas- 
sages upon  literature,  upon  the  cathe- 
drals ;  but  one  misses  the  more  vivid 
earnestness  of  Martin,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  the  mistakes  in 
his  country's  past,  out  of  his  very  love 
for  his  country. 

M.  Martin's  History  is  in  sixteen 
volumes,  in  comparison  with  which, 
therefore,  that  of  M.  Dareste  reaches 
the  "  medium  "  length  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  his  eight  volumes. 
But  even  this  makes  his  History  too 
long  for  the  superficial  reader,  who 
must  be  forced  to  satisfy  himself  with 
Kitchin's  "France,"  which  is  well 
done  for  its  size  and  its  scope,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  is  rendered  es- 
pecially valuable  by  its  admirable  se- 
ries of  maps,  and  tables  of  chronology. 

M.  Dareste's   book,  we  would  say, 
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comes  between  the  short  history  by 
Kitchin,  that  can  be  taken  up  and  read 
quickly,  and  the  longer  book  by  Mar- 
tin, more  valuable  for  reference  with 
its  marginal  dates.  M.  Dareste  is 
careful,  to  be  sure,  to  give  his  dates 
frequently  ;  and  the  reader  is  not  per- 
plexed to  find  out  what  year  he  has 
reached.  But,  for  reference,  one  needs 
the  dates  placed  in  the  margin,  or  at 
the  head  of  the  page. 

An  admirable  and  perhaps  a  very 
necessary  under  accompaniment  to  the 
Histoty  by  M.  Dareste  would  be  found 
in  the  "  Histoire  des  Paysans  "  by  M. 
E.  Bonnemere,  which  has  appeared 
in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.1  For 
this  gives  the  history  of  the  French 
people.  M.  Bonnemere,  its  author, 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
historians  that  have  written  of  France 
have  contented  themselves  with  chroni- 
cles of  empires,  provinces,  and  cities. 

"  Heroes,  great  men,  rascals  even,  have 
found  their  biographers.  The  shelves  of 
our  libraries  have  bent  beneath  the  weight 
of  books  consecrated  to  the  history  of  bees. 
Silk-worms,  ants,  butterflies,  have  their 
annals.  We  know  how  the  ephemera  and 
iiifusorise  live  and  die  ;  and  mosses  and 
mushrooms  have  served  as  objects  of  the 
persevering  investigations  of  students. 

"  But  there  has  been  a  stange  forgetful- 
ness  and  omission :  there  is  one  history  that 
has  never  been  written  by  ancient  or 
modern  writers:  it  is  that  of  the  peasant." 

M.  Bonnemere  alludes  to  the  state- 
ment that  France  of  the  middle  ages 
is  "  a  monarchy  without  a  people  ; " 
that  there  is  no  history  of  the  people, 
because  there  was  no  people  in  the 
middle  ages,  because  every  peasant 
"  was  either  slave  or  serf ; "  and  that  it 
is  useless  to  seek  for  his  history,  be- 
cause there  is  none,  and  none  can  be 
found. 

"Yet,  if  they  cannot  be  counted  as 
'people,'  these  serfs  were  men,  after  all; 
and  these  men  were  our  fathers.  They 

1  Histoire  des  Paysans.  Par  E.  Bonnemere. 
Paris:  Sandor  et  Fischbacher.  Boston:  Schoen- 
hof  and  Moeller. 


existed,  and  surely  give  a  reason  for  our 
interest.  It  is  true,  it  is  less  a  history  than 
a  series  of  suffering,  —  one  long  martyrdom. 
But  it  is  useful  to  recount  this  tragedy. 

"  Of  all  subjects  it  has  been  most  diffi- 
cult to  treat,  since  the  indifference  of  the 
chroniclers  has  left  the  field  untouched, 
since  there  were  no  guides  or  models  to 
follow,  since  no  history  existed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  create  every  thing,  —  a  history 
without  battles  or  kings,  without  great 
warriors,  heroes,  or  even  proper  names; 
a  tragedy  without  chorus,  without  drama- 
tis persona, 

"  And,  finally,  I  have  brought  out  a  book 
which  will  not  be  read  by  one  of  those 
whom  it  especially  concerns,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason,  that,  in  this  year  of  grace 
1873,  the  French  peasant  neither  reads,  nor 
knows  how  to  read." 

This  last  appalling  statement  in 
itself  almost  accounts  for  the  uncer- 
tainties, the  changes,  the  sanguinary 
events,  of  the  last  century  of  French 
history.  The  uprising  of  the  people 
is  not  yet  accomplished ;  nor  can  the 
complete  regeneration  of  France  be 
attained,  till  its  peasants  have,  at 
least,  reached  the  liberty  of  knowing 
how  to  read. 

This  book  of  M.  Bonnemere's  con- 
tains the  sad  history  of  the  series  of 
continued  impositions  of  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  before  referred  to,  which  have 
kept  up  the  evils  of  feudalism,  and 
have  weighed  upon  the  peasant  all 
through  the  middle  ages,  even  to  the 
present  time. 

The  "  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple 
Fran9ais  "  *  presents  this  melancholy 
picture  in  a  striking  way.  We  have 
alluded  to  this  little  volume  before.  It 
is  quickly  read,  and  full  of  interest. 
"  A  little  tale  "  (its  title  well  describes 
it)  ;  but  it  is  "  full  of  meaning,"  and 
its  words  are  very  "  strong." 
"  Steaming  up  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient 

tale  of  wrong, 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that 

cleave  the  soil, 

Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  •with 
enduring  toil." 

*  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais.  Par 
Paul  Lacombe.  Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.  Boston: 
Schoenhof  and  Moeller. 
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1VT.  Bonnemfere  accuses  the  his- 
torians of  copying  two  closely  from 
the  chroniclers,  such  as  Froissart,  who 
loved  rather  to  write  of  kings,  courts, 
and  knights,  and  ignored  the  petty 
people.  M.  Bonnemere's  account  of 
the  Jacquerie,  for  instance,  in  the 
"Histoire  des  Paysans,"  would  sup- 
plement that  of  M.  Dareste. 

We  have  made  some  criticisms  upon 
the  History  of  M.  Dareste.  It  is 
either  too  long  or  too  short.  But  for 
the  reader  who  loves  to  fill  in  all  the 
vacancies  of  his  course  of  history,  we 
can  recommend  nothing  more  agreea- 
ble than  to  use  the  leisure  of  his 
winter  evenings  by  going  through 
with  this  History  by  M.  Dareste. 
Even  if  he  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  read  each  volume  as  it 
came  out,  we  cannot  fancy  a  more 
agreeable  occupation  for  him  than  to 
sit  down  to  the  very  first  volume,  be- 
ginning, not  indeed  with,  — 

"  Omnis  Gallia  divisa  est  in  tres 
partes,"  but  "  L'ancienne  Gaule  etait 
plus  grande  que  la  France  actuelle." 

What  a  world  of  interest  lies  be- 
tween then  and  now  !  And  this  is 
easily  and  agreeably  told  in  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  Dareste. 


DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH.! 

Miss  WORDSWORTH'S  Recollections 
of  a  Tour  made  in  Scotland  comes  to 
us  with  an  excellent  introduction  and 
notes  by  Dr.  Shairp,2  principal  of  the 
United  College  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
formerly  a  master  at  Rugby  School. 
It  is  a  charming  book  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  and  its  interest  is  curiously 

1  Recollections  of  a.  Tour  made  in  Scotland 
A.D.  1803.  By  Dorothy  "Wordsworth.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1872. 

*  His  name  is  pronounced  Sharp,  only  it  isn't; 
that  is  to  say,  Englishmen  call  it  Sharp,  and 
Scotchmen  give  it  an  imperceptible  quirk,  much 
as  your  Milesian  gardener  pronounces  his  own 
occupation. 


divided  into  what  may  be  called  an 
outside  and  an  inside.  A  party  of 
three  people  —  brother,  sister,  and 
friend,  very  cultivated,  very  appre- 
ciative, but  in  truth,  for  such  people, 
very  poor — set  out  to  explore  the 
southern  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  a 
•  most  primitive  conveyance,  in  the 
year  1803;  that  is,  five  years  before. 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  had  made 
the  fortune  of  the  Trosachs  Inn.  A 
tourist  in  these  parts  is  all  but  a 
thing  unknown ;  and,  well  knowing 
what  their  accommodations  are  likely 
to  be  in  many  places,  much  of  their 
own  and  their  horses'  provisions  is 
carried  with  them  from  place  to  place. 
To  one  who  has  travelled  in  the 
Highlands  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
knows  the  bounteous  stores  offered  to 
the  traveller,  whose  appetite  has  been 
braced  by  lake  and  mountain  air,  the 
care  and  privation  entailed  upon  Miss 
Wordsworth  and  her  companions 
seem  almost  unendurable. 

In  this  guise  they  crossed  the  Sol- 
way,  paid  their  vows  to  Burns's  tomb 
at  Dumfries,  tracked  up  the  Nith  to 
the  mines  at  Leadhills,  crossed  to  the 
Clyde  Valley,  and  by  the  chimneys 
of  Lanark,  the  domains  of  the  "  Black 
Douglas"  and  the  princely  Hamil- 
ton," passed  through  Glasgow  streets, 
to  the  Hock  of  Dunbarton.  Here,  fairly 
entering  the  Highlands,  they  skirted 
the  whole  western  side  of  Loch  Lom- 
ond to  Tarbet,  whence  they  crossed 
in  a  boat  to  Rob  Roy's  Cave,  in  search 
of  the  little  travelled  way  to  Loch 
"  Ketterine  "  (a  more  strictly  accurate 
spelling  than  the  one  which  Scott  saw 
fit  to  adopt)  and  the  Trosachs.  This 
little  excursion  from  the  beaten  track 
brought  them  into  contact,  not  only 
with  scenery  that  is  now  the  talk 
of  the  world,  but  with  some  of  the 
sweetest,  if  plainest  hospitality  that 
ever  was  recorded.  Thence  returning 
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across  the  lake  to  Tarbet,  they 
parted;  Coleridge,  who  was  unwell, 
making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh. William  and  Dorothy  then 
invade  the  Maccalhounmore's  domains 
at  Inverary,  strike  off  to  the  glories 
of  Loch  Awe  and  Bencruachan,  and 
by  Loch  Etive  to  the  point  where  the. 
view  of  the  sea  burst  upon  them, 
welcome  as  to  the  ten  thousand  of  old, 
where  the  green  hills  of  Mull  rose 
"  soft  as  the  sky"  in  the  west,  and 
close  at  the  side  the  ancient  keep. 

"Where  Dunstaffnage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. " 

With  much  peril  and  suffering  to 
their  poor  horse  they  coast  along 
in  sight  of  the  hills  of  Morven,  be- 
sung  by  Ossian,  turn  to  the  east, 
down  gloomy  Glencoe,  and  so  by 
Tyndrum  and  Loch  Tay,  to  Kenmore. 
Then,  losing  themselves  among  the 
wonders  of  the  Garry  and  the  Tum- 
mel,  Blair  Athol,  and  Killiecrankie, 
once  more,  before  finally  setting  their 
face  home,  they  revisit  their  beloved 
Trosachs  and  Loch  Ketterine,  by  way 
of  Loch  Earn  and  Callenden.  Thence 
on  by  Sterling  and  Falkirk  and  Lin- 
lithgow,  to  Edinburgh,  most  fascinat- 
ing of  cities,  and  by  the  chapel  of 
Roslin,  and  the  groves  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  to  where  "  Mr.  Scott "  awaits 
them  at  the  cottage  of  Lasswade.  If 
our  heart  has  quivered  to  read  of  the 
scenes  they  have  just  passed  through, 
which  are  to  find  their  immortality 
from  him,  how  tantalizing  is  it  to 
think  that  he — the  year  that  the 
"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border" 
was  published  —  was  their  escort  to 
Melrose  and  Jedburgh  and  Hawick, 
and  guided  their  route  across  the  bor- 
der to  dear  Keswick  again  ! 

Through  all  this  sojourn  they  have 
had  open  eyes  for  nature,  and  open 
hearts  for  man.  What  the  first  was 


is  now  amply  known  both  from  con- 
stant travel  and  lively  description  ; 
but  rarely  have  any  travellers  had 
such  a  disclosure  of  the  daily  life  of 
a  most  remarkable  people.  The  story 
of  treatment  they  received  —  going 
through  every  gradation,  from  the 
harshest  inhospitality,  turned  from 
the  door  of  a  public-house  at  night- 
fall with  a  sick  horse,  to  the  warmest 
and  most  brotherly  reception,  turning 
the  scantiest  fare  to  luxury  —  sounds 
like  an  old-time  romance  rather  than 
a  diary.  In  Glengyle  they  were  wel- 
comed with  a  burst  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion by  a  warm-hearted  matron,  just 
because  they  had  lately  passed 
through  her  native  home,  between 
Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale.  In  Appia 
they  witnessed  the  feudal  but  intelli- 
gent and  honest  attachment  of  Lord 
Tvveeddale's  tenants  to  their  lord,  who 
was  a  war  prisoner  in  France  ;  and 
everywhere  they  encountered  the  most 
striking  traits  of  that  strange  race, 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  where  the 
sternest  of  religions  has  tamed  the 
wildest  brigandage,  and  the  fiercest 
poverty  cannot  quench  the  keenest 
intelligence  and  the  warmest  hospi- 
tality. 

Such  is  the  book  on  the  outside. 
But,  as  Principal  Shairp  tells  us,  it 
is  something  quite  beyond  all  this  to 
Wordsworthians.  To  all  who  bow 
at  the  shrines  of  Keswick  and  Bydal, 
it  has  been  known  for  years  what  a 
prevailing  influence  in  the  poet's  life 
and  writings  was  his  sister,  and 
how  completely  she  was  content  to 
suppress  talents,  which,  as  this  journal 
shows,  might  have  led  her  to  distin- 
guished heights  of  literary  fame,  that 
her  darling  brother's  life  might  lack 
no  help  of  hers  to  fulfil  itself.  The 
account  of  her  in  the  editor's  intro- 
duction is  admirable,  and  will  win  for 
her  the  hearts  of  many  who  confess 
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with  a  sigh  that  they  cannot  enter 
into  the  mystic  circle  of  her  brother's 
votaries. 

Throughout  this  journal  are  minute 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and 
of  men  and  women  introduced  into 
the  composition  of  the  moral  or  phy- 
sical landscape,  which  realize  to  the 
full  the  ideal  of  that  enjoyment  of 
nature,  which  was,- perhaps,  peculiar  to 
Wordsworth  and  his  followers.  It  is 
well  described  by  Principal  Shairp :  — 

"  Wordsworth  early  perceived  that  all, 
even  the  richest  natures,  have  but  a  very 
limited  capacity  of  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  ex- 
haust this  capacity.  Hence  he  set  himself 
to  husband  it,  to  draw  upon  it  sparingly,  to 
employ  it  only  on  the  purest,  most  natural, 
and  most  enduring  objects,  and  not  to 
speedily  dismiss  or  throw  them  by,  and 
demand  more,  but  detain  them  till  they  had 
yielded  him  their  utmost.  From  this,  in 
part,  it  came  that  the  commonest  sights  of 
earth  and  sky,  a  fine  spring  day,  a  sunset, 
even  a  chance  traveller  met  in  a  moor,  any 
ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life,  yielded  to 
him  an  amount  of  imaginative  interest  in- 
conceivable to  more  mundane  spirits." 

Whether  this  is  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  conceptions  of 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  emotion,  dis- 
played in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and 
whether,  granting  it  correct,  it  repre- 
sents a  right  aim  for  a  poet,  a  right 
appreciation  of  nature,  are  points  on 
which  Words  worth  ians  will  probably 
scout  the  judgment  of  one  not  of  their 
brotherhood.  For  they  rule  out  from 
the  ranks  of  sound  heads  and  tender 
hearts  all  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
Rydal  creed,  with  what  we  must  be 
allowed  to  term  arrogance.  Lord 
Coleridge's  recent  address  on  Words- 
worth, published  not  long  ago  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  is  a  decided 
case  in  point.  He  who  dares  to  con- 
fess the  tedium  and  impatience  which 
haunt  every  attempt  to  read  Words- 
worth must  declare  that  this  deliber- 


ate chariness  of  emotion,  this  deter- 
mination to  find  ample  field  for  the 
highest  thought  and  the  most  vivid 
imagination  in  commonplace  objects, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  an  unchecked 
effusion  of  commonplace  language  to 
describe  them,  ended  in  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  mental  perspec- 
tive, in  a  morbid  conjuring-up  of 
souless  images,  and  an  anatomizing 
of  pseudo-emotions;  that  it  engen- 
dered an  egotism  in  the  poet,  which 
grossly  overvalued  his  own  surround- 
ings, and  his  own  musings  thereon, 
and  cruelly  weakened  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  beautiful  and  the  great, 
outside  of  the  little  boundaries  of  his 
own  country  and  his  own  heart.  To 
show  what  unreasoning  fastidiousness 
it  produced  even  in  its  earlier  stages, 
we  commend  to  our  readers  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  views  on  the  surround- 
ings of  Both  well  Castle. 


"If  Bothwell  Castle  had  not  been  close 
to  the  Douglas  mansion,  we  should  have 
been  disgusted  with  the  possessor's  miser- 
able conception  of  'adorning'  sxich  a  ven- 
erable ruin;  but  it  is  so  very  near  to  the 
house,  that  of  necessity  the  pleasure- 
grounds  must  have  extended  beyond  it; 
and  perhaps  the  neatness  of  a  shaven  lawn, 
and  the  complete  desolation  natural  to  a 
ruin,  might  have' made  an  unpleasiug  con- 
trast. And  besides,  being  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  so  very 
near  to  the  modern  mansion  of  a  noble 
family,  it  has  forfeited,  in  some  degree,  its 
independent  majesty,  and  becomes  a  tribu- 
utary  to  the  mansion.  Its  solitude  being 
interrupted,  it  has  no  longer  the  same 
command  over  the  mind  in  sending  it  back 
into  past  times,  or  excluding  the  ordinary 
feeling  which  we  bear  about  us  in  daily 
life.  We  had,  then,  only  to  regret  that  the 
castle  and  house  were  so  near  to  each 
other;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  regret 
it;  for  the  ruin  presides  in  state  over  the 
river,  far  from  city  or  town,  as  if  it  might 
have  had  a  peculiar  privilege  to  preserve 
its  memorials  of  past  ages,  and  maintain  its 
own  character  and  independence  for  centu- 
ries to  come." 
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We  know  what  wrath  is  poured  out 
on  him  to  whom 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  .  .  . 
And.  .  .  notliing  more." 

But  Wordsworth  and  his  followers 
are  never  content  with  making  you 
see  in  a  primrose  its  legitimate 
beauty,  and  follow  that  beauty  out 
to  its  legitimate  feelings.  They  will 
have  it  that  their  primroses  are  love- 
lier to  the  sense,  and  tenderer  to  the 
soul,  than  the  Victoria  Regia,  or  the 
Lotos  of  Ulysses ;  that  Niagara  is 
nothing  to  Lodore,  and  ^Etna  is 
barren  beside  Glaramara  (properly 
Saddleback). 

Nothing  has  struck  us  more  in  this 
book  than  the  superiority,  both  in  in- 
terest and  execution,  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  man  over  those  of  nature. 
Sometimes  Miss  Wordsworth  really 
forgets  for  a  moment  that  she  is  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  Sometimes 
men  and  women,  their  cares  and 
pleasures  and  destinies,  assume  their 
true  place  in  her  pages  ;  and  her  heart 
goes  out  to  them,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  narrow  conventionalities  of  the 
lake  worshippers  of  Pan,  it  is  very 
ready  to  do.  Then  the  landscape 
falls  as  it  ought  into  the  mere  back- 
ground and  setting  of  the  central 
figures,  where  the  supernatural  is  a 
motive-power ;  then  we  realize  the 
grand  thought,  which,  perhaps  uncon- 
scious of  its  true  meaning,  she  has 
herself  beautifully  expressed  :  — 

"The  beauties  of  a  brook  or  river  must  be 
sought,  and  the  pleasure  must  be  in  going 
in  search  of  them.  Those  of  a  lake  or  of 
the  sea  come  to  you  of  themselves.  These 
rude  warriors  cared  little,  perhaps,  about 
either;  and  yet,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
writings  of  Chaucer,  and  from  the  old  ro- 
mances, more  interesting  passages  were 
connected  with  natural  objects  in  the  days 
of  chivalry  than  now;  though  going  in 
search  of  scenery,  as  it  is  called,  had  not 
been  thought  of."  W.  EVEIIETT. 


SIR   SAMUEL  W.  BAKER. 

THERE  are  several  ways  of  viewing 
this  book.1  As  a  narrative  of  adven- 
ture, it  is  admirable.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  that  sort  of  reading  will  follow 
the  story  with  eager  interest,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  the  five  hundred 
pages.  The  tale  is  well  told  :  there  is 
plenty  of  variety  in  the  adventures 
of  the  hero,  and  in  the  scenery  of  the 
places  which  formed  the  arena  of  his 
exploits.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  wields 
the  pen  of  an  author  almost  as  well  as 
the  gun  of  the  sportsman,  and  better 
than  the  sword  of  a  conqueror.  He 
is  competent  to  cope  with  game  of 
every  description ;  and  his  contests 
with  the  lion,  the  hippopotamus,  and 
the  crocodile,  not  to  speak  of  smaller 
and  less  ferocious  animals,  are  de- 
scribed with  captivating  liveliness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  modesty 
with  regard  to  his  personal  achieve- 
ments which  is  rare  in  sportsmen's 
stories.  When  he  has  made  a  won- 
derful shot,  he  is  always  willing  to 
ascribe  a  due  portion  of  the  success 
of  the  stroke  to  the  excellence  of  the 
gun  (generally  repeating  the  name  of 
the  maker),  and  to  the  good  fortune 
of  his  position  at  the  moment. 

"Ismaili'a"  is  the  name  which  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  gave,  in  particular,  to 
his  camp  or  station  upon  the  Nile,  at 
the  place  commonly  known  as  Gondo- 
koro,  about  five  degrees  of  latitude 
north  of  the  equator ;  and  he  gives 
the  same  name,  also,  to  the  whole 
upper  country  made  subject  to  his 
command.  The  choice  of  this  name 
does  not  strike  us  as  happy,  as  it  had 
already  been  applied,  many  years  pre- 
viously by  Mr.  De  Lesseps,  to  the 
town  which  has  grown  up  at  the  cen- 

i  IsmailTa:  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  organized  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pacha.  [American 
edition.]  isewYork:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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tral  point  in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  the  geographi- 
cal world  as  the  name  of  that  place, 
which  has  no  other.  The  sonorous, 
native  name  of  Gondokoro  being  al- 
ready well  established,  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  foisting  upon  the 
same  position  a  name  already  as- 
signed to  a  different  place.  The 
name  of  the  present  khedive  of 
Egypt  is  Ismail;  but  as  the  basis  of 
his  claim  to  dominion  over  the  people 
living  in  the  remote  regions  placed 
under  Baker's  command  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  believed  to 
have  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  his  grandfather,  the  great  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  as  his  direct  descent  from 
that  ruler  is,  with  good  reason,  one  of 
the  things  in  which  he  takes  the 
greatest  personal  satisfaction,  it  is 
certainly  an  awkward  compliment  to 
him  to  christen  the  country  anew 
with  his  name.  Why  the  two  dots 
(. .)  are  scrupulously  placed  over  the 
last  i  in  the  word,  upon  the  titlepage, 
in  the  running-title,  and  everywhere 
else  throughout  the  book,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  If  they  belong 
anywhere,  it  would  seem  to  be  over 
the  second  i. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  history  of  a 
military  expedition,  that  the  book 
especially  claims  the  attention  of  the 
reviewer.  The  candid  judgment  must 
be,  that  the  expedition  was  a  failure ; 
that,  even  by  the  light  of  his  own 
record,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  appears  to 
disadvantage  as  its  commander.  He 
certainly  set  forth  with  every  thing  in 
his  favor.  He  served  under  an  en- 
gagement for  four  years,  at  a  salary 
which  we  have  heard  stated  as  high 
as  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  gen- 
erous in  the  extreme.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  which  this  salary  was 
paid  into  his  banker's  account  in  Lon- 


don ;  while  he  was  furnished  in  the 
most  lavish  manner  with  every  thing 
required  for  the  expedition,  including, 
of  course,  his  own  support,  and  that 
of  his  immediate  household,  during 
the  term  of  his  employment.  For 
this  liberal  compensation  it  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
furnish  an  equivalent. 

Although  the  khedive  treated  him 
kindly  on  his  return,  and  although 
Sir  Samuel  claims  for  his  expedition 
that  it  was  a  success,  he  scarcely  pre- 
tends that  he  accomplished  any  con- 
siderable results ;  but,  rather,  devotes 
himself  to  the  task  of  proving  how 
he  was  thwarted  in  his  attempts  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  puts  forward  upon  the 
titlepage  of  his  book  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  this  is  done  in  order  to  en- 
gage in  advance  the  sympathy  of 
English  and  American  readers,  and, 
with  their  sympathies  thus  enlisted 
in  his  behalf,  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  meagreness  of  the  useful 
results  which  attended  his  four  years 
of  absolute  power  in  the  upper  coun- 
try. 

As  he  has  the  candor  in  the  opening 
pages  of  the  book  to  print  an  extract 
from  the  firman  with  which  he  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers, 
"even  that  of  death,"  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  was  the  plan  of  the 
khedive.  The  preamble  to  this  instru- 
ment recites,  first,  "  The  savage  con- 
dition of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
Nile  basin;"  second,  "That  neither 
government,  nor  law,  nor  security,  ex- 
ists in  those  countries ;  "  third,  "  That 
humanity  enforces  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-hunters,  who  occupy  those 
countries  in  great  numbers ;  and/' 
fourth,  "That the  establishment  of  le- 
gitimate commerce  throughout  those 
countries  will  be  a  great  stride  toward 
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future  civilization,  and  will  result  in 
the  opening  to  steam  navigation  of  the 
great  equatorial  lakes  of  Central 
Africa,  and  in  the  establishing  a  per- 
manent government."  This  is  the 
preamble. 

The  substance  of  the  decree  fol- 
lows :  "  an  expedition  is  organized,'7 
first,  "To  subdue  to  our  authority  the 
countries  situated  to  the  south  of 
'Gondokoro  ;  "  second,  "  To  suppress 
the  slave-trade,  to  introduce  a  system 
of  regular  commerce  ;  "  third,  "  To 
open  to  navigation  the  great  lakes  of 
the  equator ;  and,"  fourth,  "  To  estab- 
lish a  chain  of  military  stations  and 
commercial  depots,  distant  at  intervals 
of  three-days'  march,  throughout  Cen- 
tral Africa,  accepting  Gondokoro  as 
the  base  of  operations." 

The  second  article,  as  printed  in 
the  book,  "To  suppress  the  slave- 
trade,  to  introduce  a  system  of  regu- 
lar commerce,"  is  a  single  paragraph, 
although  consisting  of  two  clauses  ; 
and  we  may  well  suspect,  that,  if  we 
had  a  more  exact  translation,  the 
unity  of  thought  in  the  two  clauses, 
and  their  necessary  connection,  would 
be  even  more  apparent.  The  slave- 
trade  was  to  be  destroyed  in  the  coun- 
tries subjected  to  Baker's  command, 
by  means  of  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  regular  commerce,  or  as  an 
incident  to,  or  sequel  of,  such  regular 
commerce.  This  view  is  consistent 
with  the  preamble,  where  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  slave-hunters  (not  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade)  is 
mentioned  after  a  rehearsal  of  the 
savage  state  of  the  country,  and  its 
lack  of  laws,  of  order,  and  of  security. 
The  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
as  such,  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  such  suppression  may 
be  an  incident  to  "the  establishment 
of  legitimate  commerce"  proposed  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  preamble. 


This  interpretation  of  this  second 
article  will,  perhaps,  remind  the  reader 
of  the  controversies  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  those  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  powers  of  Congress 
which  grant  authority  "  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  ; "  and, 
if  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
appears  a  forced  construction  of  the 
language  as  it  appears  in  the  transla- 
tion, it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  it 
was  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
khedive,  as  appears  abundantly  from 
his  conversation  with  Mr.  Beardsley 
as  reported  in  an  official  despatch 
of  the  latter  to  the  State  Department 
printed  in  the  volume  of  Papers 
relating  to  Foreign  Affairs  recently 
communicated  to  Congress.  It  may 
be  added,  that  it  is  evident  that 
Sir  Samuel  himself  sometimes  acted 
as  if  he  took  this  view  of  the  policy 
most  advisable  to  adopt ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  not  until  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  not  merely  a  conspicuous  promi- 
nence among  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  to  mention  it  upon  his 
titlepage  as  the  sole  object,  and  to 
impute  his  failure  in  other  respects  to 
the  obstacles  arising  from  his  prema- 
ture action  in  that. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker's  service  for  four 
years,  beginning  April  1,  1869,  was 
fixed  to  expire  April  1,  1873.  This 
plain  chronological  sequence  seems 
first  to  have  made  an  impression  on 
his  mind  in  November,  1871,  when 
five-eighths  of  the  time  allotted  to 
him  had  expired.  He  was  no  farther 
on  his  way  into  the  interior  than 
Gondokoro,  that  is  to  say,  just  within 
the  frontier  of  his  own  jurisdiction  j 
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he  had  been  obliged  to  return  the 
larger  part  of  his  force  to  Khartoom 
(far  to  the  north  of  his  station)  ;  and 
was  left  with  exactly  five  hundred 
and  two  men,  and  a  year  and  a  half 
of  time,  for  bringing  order  into  the 
country  intrusted  to  his  care,  and 
"  establishing  a  chain  of  military  sta- 
tions and  commercial  depots,  distant 
at  intervals  of  three-days'  march, 
throughout  Central  Africa,  accepting 
"Gondokoro  as  a  base."  Although  all 
sorts  of  reasons  for  delay  are  given, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  much 
of  the  preceding  two  years  and  a  half 
had  been  wasted,  or  (to  say  the  least) 
had  not  been  wisely  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  'period  which  was  to 
follow.  None  of  the  country  north 
of  Gondokoro  was  within  Baker's 
command  ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
that  the  local  authorities  there  dis- 
liked his  expedition  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  good  reason  for  passing 
as  quickly  as  possible  through  those 
parts,  into  the  regions  where  his  own 
authority  was  supreme.  Unhappily, 
Baker  had  not  thus  reasoned.  As 
early  as  October  1870,  he  tells  us 
(P.  89),- 

"  I  had  originally  proposed  that  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  White  Nile  south  of  latitude 
14°  north  should  be  placed  under  my  com- 
mand :  this,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
•was  reduced  to  5°  north  ;  thus  leaving  the 
whole  navigable  river  free  from  Goudokoro 
to  Khartoom,  unless  I  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  liberating  slaves,  and  seiz- 
ing the  slavers,  wherever  I  might  find  them. 
This  power  I  at  once  assumed  and  exercised, 
although  I  purposely  avoided  landing,  and 
visiting  the  slave-hunters'  stations  that 
vrere  not  within  my  jurisdiction.  I  re- 
garded the  river  as  we  regard  the  high 
seas." 

It  is  clear  that  the  complications 
arising  from  such  a  policy  carried  out 
in  the  country  north  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion were  the  real  causes  of  the  mea- 
gre results  accomplished  within  his 


legitimate  field  of  operations.  In 
point  of  fact,  stations  were  established 
at  but  a  few  points.  Fatiko,  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  miles  south  of 
Gondokoro,  was  entered  in  March, 
1872,  when  but  little  more  than  a 
year  of  the  term  of  service  remained. 
In  June  of  that  year  Baker  was 
obliged  to  destroy  nearly  all  his 
stores.  With  a  very  small  force  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  Masindi,  situated 
in  latitude  1°  45'  north.  There  is  no 
pretence  that  a  permanent  station 
was  established  at  this  place,  which 
was  the  most  southerly  point  reached 
by  the  expedition,  although,  upon  the 
map,  a  slanting  line,  stretching  from 
the  equator,  is  drawn,  marked,  with 
Sir  Samuel  Baker's  charming  candor, 
"Southern  limit  of  the  country  an- 
nexed to  Egypt  by  Sir  Samuel  White 
Baker:  imaginary  line.11  It  is  al- 
together imaginary;  for  Sir  Samuel 
set  fire  himself  to  the  "  government 
house"  he  had  built,  on  occasion  of 
withdrawing  to  the  north,  in  June, 
1872.  At  Fatiko,  situated  almost 
precisely  on  the  parallel  of  three 
degrees  north  latitude,  a  flourishing 
station  was  established.  The  building 
of  the  fort  occupied  from  Aug.  28  to 
Dec.  25.  Mosfc  charming  accounts 
are  given  of  the  country  in  this 
vicinity ;  and  here  Baker  remained 
contentedly  through  the  last  winter 
of  his  term,  and  until  the  20th  of 
March,  1873,  when  he  started  on  the 
return  to  Gondokoro,  which  he  reached 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1873, —  exact  to  a 
day  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  service. 
Here  he  found  the  beautiful  new 
screw-steamer  especially  adapted  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
the  pieces  of  which,  brought  with  him 
from  England,  had  been  painfully 
transported  in  sections,  by  boat  and 
camel,  to  Gondokoro,  and  there  put 
together  by  English  workmen  under 
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the  charge  of  Mr.  Higginbottom,  an 
English  engineer.  Higginbottom  had 
died;  and  Baker  made  use  of  the 
steamer  only  to  take  himself  and  the 
remnants  of  his  party  away  from  the 
seat  of  his  late  jurisdiction.  At  Ber- 
ber he  left  the  Nile,  proceeding  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Cairo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  August. 

The  portions  of  his  work  in  which 
he  most  easily  succeeded  were  the 
establishing  of  stations.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  had  not  devoted  his 
energies  to  this  with  greater  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  that  he  had  not 
completed,  as  was  proposed  by  the 
khedive,  a  line  of  communication 
with  the  great  lakes  on  the  equator. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
establishment  of  a  legitimate  com- 
merce might  have  led  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  and  the  ex- 
termination of  the  slave-hunters. 

Since  the  departure  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  from  Egypt,  the  khedive  has 
given  a  command  in  the  upper  coun- 
try to  the  celebrated  Col.  Gordon, 
of  the  British  Royal  Engineers;  and 
that  officer  has  taken  into  his  service 
Lieut.- Col.  Charles  Long,  and  Major 
Campbell,  two  of  the  American  offi- 
cers in  the  employ  of  the  Egyptian 
government.  Col.  Gordon  left  Cairo 
for  the  scene  of  his  command  about 
the  1st  of  March,  1874.  His  progress 
was  so  speedy,  and  his  preparations 
so  well  made,  that,  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  24th  of  April,  he  was  able  to 
despatch  Col.  Long  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  extreme  south,  from  which 
we  hear  that  that  officer  returned 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  having 
proceeded  as  far  south  as  the  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  which  is  intersected 
by  the  equator.  Several  others  of  the 
American  officers  in  Egypt,  besides, 
those  we  have  mentioned,  were  at- 
tached afterwards  to  Col.  Gordon's 


command,  and  started  from  Cairo  for 
the  south  in  December  last. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  conceived  a  great 
dislike  to  a  certain  Abou  Saood,  to 
whose  machinations  he  imputes,  in 
large  measure,  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered in  his  expedition.  Baker 
preferred  charges  against  this  man, 
and  left  Egypt  expecting  that  he 
would  be  brought  to  trial.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  postscript  of  laconic 
brevity  in.  these  words  :  "  After  my 
departure  from  Egypt,  Abou  Saood 
was  released,  and  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  my  successor."  The  reader  is 
left  without  any  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  proceeding;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  Baker  himself  acted 
upon  precisely  the  same  policy  (a 
favorite  one  in  all  Oriental  proceed- 
ings) with  regard  to  several  natives 
who  had  opposed  him,  notably  Wat- 
el-Mek  and  Suleiman;  and  that  he 
defends  it  in  words  quite  as  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  Abou  Saood.  He 
gives  evidence  in  notes  (pp.  436, 
447)  that  the  policy  proved  a  wise 
one  with  regard  to  the  persons  we 
have  named,  as  they  "  behaved  well  " 
from  the  moment  that  they  were  par- 
doned, and  taken  into  the  khedive's 
service  ;  so  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  a  similar  result  in 
the  case  of  Abou  Saood.  c.  H. 


PROFESSOR  CAIRNES. 

THE  number  of  people  who  will 
read  Prof.  Cairn es's  last  book1  is  prob- 
ably small.  "  It  is  ferociously  dull," 
was  the  remark  of  one  reader  of  it, 
who  has  gone  a  great  deal  farther 
than  most  of  us  in  the  study  of  po- 

1  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy Newly  Expounded.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A., 
Emeritus  Profossor  of  Political  Economy  in 
University  College,  London.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1874. 
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litical  economy  and  kindred  topics.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
The  dulness,  however,  is  not  in  the  that  Prof.  Cairnes  does  not  here  and 
style  of  the  writer,  whose  language  is  there  give  results  as  occasion  may 
always  clear,  forcible,  and  authorita-  offer.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
tive,  as  becomes  a  master  of  the  sub-  of  his  laurels  have  been  won  in  what 
ject.  The  trouble  is  with  the  topics  he  calls  applied  political  economy, 
themselves.  Who  can  undertake  to  re-  He  is  a  careful  investigator  of  facts; 
view  accepted  doctrines  on  supply  and  and  no  discussion,  however  theoreti- 
demand,  normal  and  morbid  value,  cal,  fails  to  have  its  bearing  on  some 
cost  of  production,  competition,  rates  serious  practical  question.  Two  or 
of  wages,  and  the  theory  of  interna-  three  cases  in  which  he  is  led  to  con- 
tional  trade,  and  produce  any  thing  sider  such  questions  are  easily  singled 
that  shall  be  light,  or  even  easy  for  out,  and  deserve  notice, 
the  reader?  Such  review  and  criti-  Of  course,  one  of  them  is  the  labor 
cism  needs  to  be  made;  and  students  question,  which  somehow  presents  it- 
of  the  abstract  science  declare  that  self  at  the  end  of  any  social  or  econorn- 
Prof.  Cairnes  has  done  it  with  valuable  ical  inquiry,  whatever  path  we  take, 
results,  and  has  rendered  a  needed  Prof.  Cairnes  is  satisfied,  to  begin 
and  important  service.  The  general  with,  that  the  expedient  of  trades- 
reader,  however,  is  apt  to  look  upon  unionism  is  not  the  solution  of  the 
all  this  with  much  the  same  interest  problem.  Of  course  a  union  may  be 
which  he  has  in  the  higher  mathe-  successful  in  raising  the  wages  in  any 
matics.  He  likes  to  get  the  results  particular  employment,  and  in  keep- 
"  popularized  "  in  a  magazine  article,  ing  them  on  a  higher  level :  so  may 
on  comets  or  on  the  transit  of  Venus  ;  unions  be  successful  in  many  em- 
but  he  would  yawn  over  the  simplest  ployments ;  but  this  is  something  far 
elements  of  the  calculus  :  indeed,  short  of  that  raising  of  the  general 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  have  scale  of  wages  which  unionism  pro- 
done  something  much  worse.  But,  fesses  to  aim  at.  And  this  general 
for  those  who  study  the  process  by  scale,  or  average,  for  all  occupations, 
which  results  are  reached,  there  is  no  the  professor*  maintains,  the  union 
doubt  that  Prof.  Cairnes's  book  has  cannot  raise.  If,  in  particular  em- 
great  attractions.  It  makes  but  few  ployments,  wages  are  raised  by  limit- 
changes  of  essential  principles.  The  ing  the  supply  of  workmen,  the  excess 
result  of  his  life  of  conscientious  ob-  are  thrown  back  into  other  occupa- 
servation  and  thought  is,  that  the  tions,  and  the  gain  in  some  trades  is 
bases  of  the  science  are  well  settled ;  made  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  if 
but  it  points  out  the  limitations  of  the  movement  is  general,  then,  of 
propositions  often  accepted  as  univer-  course,  it  defeats  its  own  object,  since 
sally  true,  and  makes  the  allowance  every  trade  cannot  throw  off  a  part 
for  friction  in  the  working  ofeconomi-  of  its  workers  upon  the  others,  with- 
cal  laws,  in  a  way  that  has  never  out  leaving  all  in  the  same  relative 
been  done  before  by  any  systematic  position  as  at  the  start.  And,  if  wages 
writer,  and  is,  therefore,  an  almost  are  raised  in  certain  employments  by 
indispensable  corrective  for  any  sys-  securing  for  laborers  a  part  of  what  is 
tematic  treatise  which  is  read  without  now  the  profit  of  the  employer,  suc- 
the  aid  and  warning  of  a  good  cess  is  possible  so  long  as  the  move- 
teacher,  ment  is  partial ;  for  prices  will  finally 
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adapt  themselves  to  this  new  condi- 
tion. But  not  so  if  the  movement 
is  general ;  for  the  employers  cannot 
protect  themselves  from  loss  of  profit 
by  a  universal  rise  of  prices  ;  and,  if 
they  could,  it  would  leave  the  working- 
man  no  better  off  than  before.  And 
if  wages  are  raised  at  the  expense  of 
what  is  now  the  employer's  profits, 
then  the  inducements  to  save  capital, 
and  invest  it  in  production,  will  be 
diminished  to  that  extent,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  will  be  weakened, 
finally  undoing  all  that  had  been 
gained. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  trades-unions  may  not  per- 
form a  useful  office.  In  Prof.  Cairnes's 
opinion,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Brassey, 
whose  immense  experience  gives  im- 
portance to  his  conclusions,  the  unions 
have  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  way 
of  collecting  information  as  to  the 
real  state  of  trade,  and  the  rewards 
of  labor  in  different  districts  and 
countries,  and  thus  in  ascertaining  the 
conditions  on  which  the  conflicting 
claims  of  employer  and  employed  rest 
at  any  given  moment.  This  collec- 
tion and  comparison  of  information 
would  be  in  itself  an  educating  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  judgment  and  modera- 
tion of  some  of  the  great  unions 
give  Prof.  Cairnes  some  hope  that  it 
might  be  well  done,  and  that,  if  well 
done,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  both 
parties.  And  he  believes,  also,  that, 
when  the  prosperity  of  a  trade  is  such 
as  to  make  an  advance  of  wages  possi- 
ble, trades-unions  may  bring  about 
the  advance  earlier  than  it  would 
come  if  employers  were  free  from 
pressure.  This  acceleration  of  an  ad- 
vance sure  to  come  of  itself  ultimately, 
is  the  utmost  power  over  wages  which 
he  is  disposed  to  concede  to  the 
unions.  Of  course  he  reprobates  the 
efforts  of  some  labor  organizations  to 


improve  the  condition  of  their  mem- 
bers by  "  making  more  work,"  by 
rules  which  forbid  the  doing  of  work 
in  the  quickest  or  easiest  way  for  the 
sake  of  having  three  men  busied 
about  that  which  two  men  could  do. 

At  the  same  time  Prof.  Cairnes 
declares,  that  he  cannot  see  "  in  the 
actual  results  flowing  from  the  action 
of  economical  laws  a  realization  of 
the  principles  of  abstract  justice." 
But  as  he  denies  the  ability  of  the 
workingmen  to  better  the  case  essen- 
tially by  their  favorite  expedients, 
and  also  denies  the  feasibility  of  effec- 
tive action  for  that  purpose  by  govern- 
ment such  as  the  socialists  generally 
call  for,  what  escape  from  present 
evils  does  he  find  ?  it  may  be  asked. 
So  many  people  declare  their  belief  in 
co-operation  on  grounds  which  prove 
to  be  merely  sentimental,  that  new- 
comers in  support  of  this  plan  may 
expect  to  be  narrowly  examined. 
Prof.  Cairnes,  however,  is  ready  for 
the  closest  scrutiny.  On  economical 
grounds,  he  has  reasoned  his  way  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  alternative 
lies  between  co-operation,  and  the  pres- 
ent dependence  upon  capital.  If 
workingmen  do  not  rise  by  this  plan, 
he  does  not  believe  they  will  rise  at 
all  as  a  body.  His  position  is,  that, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, workingmen  must  become  small 
capitalists ;  so  that  their  wages  may  be 
re-enforced  by  a  share  of  profits ;  and, 
in  support  of  this  view,  he  urges  a 
point  which  is  not  generally  considered, 
viz.,  that  the  part  of  capital  required 
for  the  payments  of  wages  grows  more 
slowly  than  the  general  capital  of  a 
country;  and  that  a  share  in  profits 
would  therefore  give  the  laborer  a 
share  in  the  general  advance,  instead 
of  one  in  what  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
diminishing  fraction  of  the  national 
gains.  And  since  the  additional 
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share  thus  enjoyed  by  the  working- 
man  is  not  subtracted  from  the  profits 
of  the  employer,  since,  indeed,  he 
becomes  so  far  his  own  employer,  it 
does  not  tend  to  diminish  profits 
below  that  point  which  is  the  neces- 
sary inducement  for  the  saving  and 
accumulation  of  capital. 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  international  values, 
Prof.  Cairnes  is  led  to  comment  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and,  of  course,  notices  the  immense 
excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports ; 
amounting,  on  the  average  of  six 
years,  ending  just  before  the  panic, 
to  more  than  forty-five  millions  annu- 
ally. This  balance  is  virtually  bor- 
rowed by  us ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
vastly  more,  since  we  have  an  im- 
mense annual  payment  to  make  for 
interest  on  what  we  have  previously 
borrowed,  and  on  other  accounts ;  so 
that,  if  we  add  what  we  ought  to  have 
paid  in  excess  of  our  imports  to  the 
actual  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  we 
get  an  annual  aggregate  of  fresh  in- 
debtedness to  Europe,  which  fairly 
makes  one  dizzy.  Now,  it  is  not 
everybody  who  can  go  on  wiping  off 
his  debts  by  giving  his  note,  like 
Mr.  Micawber ;  and  therefore  Prof. 
Cairnes,  writing  before  the  panic  had 
fully  developed,  concludes  that  the 
condition  of  our  trade  above  described 
is  essentially  abnormal  and  tempo- 
rary. If  this  country  is  to  continue 
to  pay  its  obligations  abroad,  its  ex- 
ports must  again  be  made  to  exceed 
its  imports,  and  by  a  very  large 
amount.  "  It  is  simply  the  condition 
of  continuing  a  solvent  nation;  "  that 


argues,  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
fall  of  prices  here  as  compared  with 
European  prices;  and  this  "  will  prob- 
ably come  with  a  crash."  And  then 
he  adds  in  a  marginal  note,  "  As  I 
write,  the  news  of  the  commercial 
crisis  in  New  York  (19th  September, 
1873)  has  reached  me.  From  the 
accounts  we  have  yet  received,  it 
would  seem  to  have  had  its  immediate 
origin  in  railway  speculation.  How 
far  the  collapse  may  be  connected 
with  the  causes  to  which  I  have  been 
calling  attention,  the  sequel  will  prob- 
ably show."  As  the  year  ending 
with  June,  1874,  showed  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  amounting  to 
fifty-seven  million  dollars,  we  may 
fairly  infer  a  pretty  close  connection 
between  the  results  and  the  causes 
examined  by  our  author;  and  his  fore- 
cast of  the  future  deserves  attention. 
It  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  at  all  a  ques- 
tion of  protection  or  free  trade  in  this 
country  ;  though  he  warmly  supports 
the  latter  system.  "  Free-trader,  or 
protectionist,  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  in  her  foreign  trade, 
sufficient  in  amount  to  discharge  her 
international  liabilities,  is  a  condition 
she  cannot  evade." 

Connected  with  this  subject  is 
another  point  on  which  Prof.  Cairnes 
gives  an  opinion  at  variance  with  that 
which  is  often  expressed  here.  We 
mean  the  effect  of  our  depreciated 
paper  currency  on  the  foreign  trade. 
Nobody  doubts  that  the  emission  of  ? 
such  paper,  while  going  on,  tends  to 
increase  imports,  and  to  discourage 
exports,  except  of  gold.  But  it  is 
often  assumed,  that  after  the  emission 


is,  the  time  must  come  when  we  must  has  had  its  effect  on  prices,  and  has 

stop  borrowing,  and  when  our  exports  become  a   permanent  component   of 

must  pay  for  the  imports,  which  we  the  currency,  as  it  is  with  us  to-day, 

consume,    and   pay  our   interest   be-  its    disturbing    effect   upon    imports 

sides.      This  radical   change    in  the  and    exports   continues.     This   Prof. 

relation    of    exports   to    imports,    he  Cairnes  denies.     Foreigners   do    not 
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deal  with  us  in  greenbacks,  but  con- 
tinue to  buy  and  sell  in  gold.  If 
their  goods  sell  at  a  high  price  in 
paper,  the  gold  price  being  unchanged, 
that  is  no  inducement  for  them  to  send 
goods  hither ;  nor  if  our  goods  are 
high  in  paper,  and  unchanged  by  the 
gold  standard,  are  they  discouraged 
from  buying  here.  In  short,  they 
stand  quite  aloof  from  our  folly,  when 
we  undertake  to  cheat  each  other  by 
doing  away  with  money,  and  substi- 
tuting depreciated  paper  for  it.  "The 
reader  will  not  understand  me  as 
contending  that  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency is  absolutely  without  influ- 
ence on  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country. 
So  far  as  it  introduces  uncertainty 
and  risk  into  commercial  transactions, 
it,  no  doubt,  affects  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  trade,  and  affects  both  inju- 
riously ;  but  this  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  from  acting  as  an  encour- 
agement to  importation,  and  a  check 
upon  exportation."  And  it  should 
be  added,  also,  that  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency of  unsteady  value,  by  its  gen- 


eral encouragements  of  the  speculative 
spirit  tends  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  undertakings  on  borrowed  capi- 
tal, and  thus  sends  us  abroad  to 
obtain  upon  credit  that  capital  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  imports.  But  this, 
again,  is  different  from  that  direct 
action  on  imports  and  exports  which 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  our  paper 
issues.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore, 
that  our  currency  is  not  the  only 
thing  which  we  need  to  reform.  We 
need,  in  that  matter,  to  return  to 
honest  dealing,  and  to  resume  the 
sound  practice  of  giving  a  dollar  for  a 
dollar  of  debts ;  but  we  also  need  to 
return  to  the  good  habit  of  living 
within  our  means,  and  of  paying  as  we 
go.  Our  first  trial  in  these  thrifty 
ways-  of  life  will  doubtless  be  like  a 
cold  bath  (perhaps  we  are  now  gasp- 
ing, with  one  foot  in  the  tub) ;  but  it 
will  leave  us  healthier  and  stronger, 
and,  it  must  be  added  between  our- 
selves, it  will  no  doubt  leave  us 
cleaner. 
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ART  EDUCATION. 

NO.    II. 

WHEN  France  invited  the  great 
artists  of  the  world  to  come  and  work 
for  her,  she  showed  that  she  felt  the 
need  of  art,  and  so  intelligently,  too, 
that  she  knew  just  how  to  go  to  work 
to  satisfy  her  feelings.  She  put  in 
practice  two  of  its  first  financial  prin- 
ciples. Da  Vinci  and  Cellini  were  the 
most  distinguished  men  called  from 
Italy.  All  of  the  art  which  France 
obtained  during  the  first  centuries  of 
her  interest  in  it  was  executed  by  for- 
eigners. The  finest  Gothic  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  is  in  France ;  and 
it  was  made  by  Flemish  artists,  many, 
if  not  all,  o'f  whose  names  are  un- 
known. Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Dutchmen  have  executed  her  most 
precious  specimens  of  art  work.  The 
examples  of  Italy  and  France  are  il- 
lustrious :  why  cannot  we  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  their  experience  ?  The 
second  step  which  France  took  in  art- 
improvement  was  the  establishment 
of  art-schools.  Ho\v  did  she  do  it? 
By  building  senseless,  useless  struc- 
tures, following  the  whims  of  boys  or 
of  men  who  did  not  know  what  they 
were  about,  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ?  Not  much  !  She  provided 
the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive 
quarters  possible  to  be  obtained, 
sooner  a  large  barn  than  any  other 
place,  because  there  was  plenty  of 


room,  and  a  chance  for  plenty  of  light, 
—  the  only  necessities  required  in  a 
building  for  this  purpose.  Did  she 
establish  a  school  in  every  school-dis- 
trict, under  the  impression  that  every- 
body must  learn  to  draw,  that  by 
learning  to  draw  she  would  become  an 
art  nation  ?  No.  She  established 
just  as  many  schools  as  she  had  mas- 
ters to  take  charge  of  them.  What- 
ever she  attempted  to  do  was  to  be 
well  done,  —  another  business-princi- 
ple. Then  with  Nature,  and  as  many 
copies  of  the  antique  as  would  fill  a 
peddler's  pack,  she  began  her  art- 
education.  Neither  did  her  profes- 
sors deliver  "a  course  of  lectures." 
They  worked  with  their  pupils.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  see  a  lecture  on 
art  by  any  eminent  Italian  or  French, 
artist,  in  the  sense  that  we  give  them. 
They  had  all  they  could  attend  to,  to 
do  something.  They  did  their  work, 
and  left  it  for  others  to  talk  about. 
This  way  of  France  in  educating  art- 
ists has  been  carried  on  to  this  day ; 
and  it  explains  how,  with  a  natural 
talent  for  art,  and  a  sound  scheme  of 
education,  she  has  become  the  greatest 
art-producing  nation  in  existence. 
The  art-teachers  of  France  are  her 
greatest  artists.  The  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  world  are  hers  ;  and  in- 
dustrial art  has  its  chief  seat  in  her 
capital. 

Let  us  trace  the  course  of  study  of 
a  successful    art-student   in    France, 
and  try  to  see  if  there  is  not  sorne- 
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thing   worthy  of  interest,  if  not  of 
adoption. 

He  may  enter  the  art-school  of  his 
city  or  province  whenever  he  pleases; 
begin  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  lad- 
der, and  remain  in  it  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  or  until  he  has  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  used  in  that  school. 
If  he  enters  at  ten  years  of  age,  he 
may  look  forward  to  twenty  years  of 
study  at  the  government  expense,  and 
a  surety  of  work  as  long  as  he  lives. 
What  a  prospect !  When  he  takes 
the  highest  prize  at  his  provincial 
school,  he  is  sent  to  Paris.  Suppose 
that  he  arrives  in  Paris  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  has  now  studied 
eight  years,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  following :  He  has  ac- 
quired the  friendship,  and  become  the 
friend  and  protege,  of  his  professor. 
Not  a  day  or  an  evening  has  passed 
that  he  has  not  had  a  lesson  of  sym- 
pathy, of  counsel,  and  of  direction. 
He  has  lived  with,  and  enjoyed  the 
vivifying  influence,  the  inspiring  rev- 
erence, of  the  best  of  teachers.  He 
has  felt  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
possess  the  talents  of  an  artist,  and 
that  his  government  and  people  re- 
gard it  as  entitled  to  the  greatest  care 
and  cultivation.  He  has  not  been 
annoyed  by  any  antagonistic  influ- 
ence. He  has  not  heard  by  day  and 
night  that  "  business  "  was  the  only 
force  of  any  value,  or  entitled  to  any 
respect  in  the  world,  or  that  money 
was  the  only  object  worthy  of  effort. 
Nor  has  he  been  obliged  to  explain 
and  defend  the  use  of  art  nineteen- 
nineteenths  of  his  time.  His  family 
and  friends  have  not  troubled  him 
with  the  fearful  nightmare,  that  he 
could  never  make  any  money. in  art, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  "rich." 
They  are  glad  that  he  is  an  artist :  his 
community  are  glad;  and  his  country 
is  glad. 


He  arrives  in  Paris ;  enters  the 
government  school  under  still  better 
professors  than  he  enjoyed  at  home, 
with  the  added  facilities  of  a  higher 
class  of  fellow-students.  He  also 
enters  the  studio  of  some  eminent 
artist  from  his  own  or  neighboring 
province.  The  student  is  looked  after 
as  though  he  were  of  priceless  value. 
He  is  thus  ready  to  begin  his  studies 
in  Paris  with  all  -of  the  essentials  of 
success,  — talent,  teachers  (public  and 
private),  good  schools,  and  the  help 
of  those  who  are  running  the  same 
race.  And  it  is  a  serious  one,  too. 
Every  step  is  a  competition.  It  has 
to  be  worked  for,  and  examined.  He 
learns  how  to  learn  :  he  is  taught  what 
is  true  criticism,  and  how  to  take  it ; 
that  conceit  has  no  place  in  the  fur- 
niture of  an  artist ;  and  that  a  tremen- 
dous courage  and  a  true  humility  are 
vital  qualities  to  his  success.  He  is 
not  forced  to  study  any  thing  which 
he  has  no  feeling  for,  but,  rather,  to 
study  the  harder  the  things  he  likes. 
He  is  taught  how  to  fill  up  his  time, 
make  constant  progress  by  the  princi- 
ple of  variety  in  study,  — :  a  principle 
corresponding  with  the  great  principle 
of  beauty.  No  point,  subject,  or  task 
passes  by  without  being  explained  to 
and  understood  by  him.  Every  task 
is  done  as  well  as  he  can  do  it  by  his 
own  efforts,  those  of  his  brother-pupils, 
and  his  professors' ;  for  let  it  be 
understood,  that  mutual  assistance 
and  progress  is  one  of  the  delights  of 
art-study.  All  is  judged,  criticised, 
explained ;  merits  hardly  noticed  ;  but 
the  faults  are  mercilessly  shown  up. 
He  is  there  to  make  his  faults  merits, 
and  they  must  be  well  examined  :  his 
merits  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
judges  of  his  work  in  their  examina- 
tion. 

His  town,   city,  or  province,  pays 
him  a  certain  sum  each  year ;  and,  if 
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that  is  not  enough,  his  family  and 
friends  chip  in  to  help  him  along  in 
his  studies.  Then  the  government 
helps  him  in  another  way,  by  buying 
his  work,  if  he  has  time  to  make  some- 
thing during  his  studies  ;  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  masterpiece,  or  because 
they  wish  to  encourage  him  whether 
his  work  is  good  for  any  thing  or  not, 
but  because  it  has  a  merit  indicated, 
it  gives  certain  sure  signs  of  future 
perfection.  The  necessity  of  compe- 
tent masters  has  here,  in  this  ability 
to  see  what  there  is  in  a  student,  one 
of  its  most  important  illustrations. 
More  will  be  said  about  it  when  we 
come  to  the  grand  competitions.  In 
every  way  that  can  be  thought  of,  the 
French  art-student  is  pushed  on  to 
success. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
describe  the  step-by-step  process,  the 
details  of  the  system  pursued  in  the 
education  of  French  artists.  It  would 
require  more  space  than  we  have;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  illustrate  and  make 
plain  the  point  we  insist  upon.  It  is 
the  principle  of  art-education,  and  its 
results,  which  we  desire  to  set  forth. 
While  every  possible  means  are  pro- 
vided for  the  student  to  go  on  in  his 
studies  surely  and  soundly,  he  is  by 
all  means  taught  to  rely  on  himself. 
He  t(  does  his  own  work."  This 
point  of  individual  reliance,  personal 
capability  to  execute  all  the  varied 
branches  of  his  profession,  is  kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  jealously 
guarded,  by  the  officers  of  the  school. 
In  all  competitions  of  an  important 
kind,  those  which  have  to  do  with  his 
regulated  progress,  he  is  under  a 
guardian ;  he  works  with,  and  is 
watched  by,  a  fine-art  policeman  ;  and 
his  "work  cannot  go  out  of  the  charge 
of  this  officer  before  it  is  completed; 
and  the  guard  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges.  "  No  Italian  artist 


prowls  around  a  French  student's 
work."  As  near  as  it  can  be  known, 
he  "  does  it  himself."  In  the  compe- 
tition for  the  "  Grand  Prize  of  Kome," 
the  subject  is  given  out;  and  all  the 
students  may  enter  the  first  competi- 
tion in  their  special  department. 
Suppose  it  is  painting :  a  hundred  or 
more,  perhaps  two  hundred,  compete. 
Their  work  is  judged ;  and  forty  of 
the  best  men  are  selected  to  compete 
again.  Their  work  is  judged ;  and, 
out  of  these,  ten  are  selected  to  enter 
for  the  final  effort  to  go  to  Rome. 
This  is  the  aim  of  every  ambitious 
student.  Once  in  Koine  as  the 
"  Grand  Prize,"  all  other  races  are 
easy.  When  the  last  ten  are  selected, 
a  subject  is  given  them,  •  and  they 
have  two  hour's  to  compose  it,  and 
make  a  sketch,  no  matter  how  rude, 
if  nothing  but  lines  are  drawn,  and 
masses  thrown  in.  That  sketch  must 
be  adhered  to,  and  followed  in  the 
subsequent  work.  This  two-hours' 
work  is  done  under  the  eyes  of  the 
garde,  and  does  not  pass  out  of  his 
hands  until  its  use  is  served.  When 
the  competitors  enter  the  little  studios 
provided  for  them  to  work  up  this 
sketch  during  the  three  or  four  months 
given  to  them  to  do  it  in,  they  are 
much  more  closely  guarded.  No  one 
but  this  policeman  and  the  models 
employed,  are  permitted  to  enter  these 
studios  during  the  continuance  of 
this  competition. 

There  have  been  students,  who 
have  entered  the  last  competition  for 
six  consecutive  years,  and  have  been 
judged  second  several  times;  and,  in 
the  last  competition  which  they  had 
a  right  to  enter,  have  taken  the  long- 
worked -for  and  well-earned  prize. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  phase  of 
the  development  of  art-talent.  Some 
students  ripen  quickly,  —  take  all  the 
prizes,  receive  all  the  honors  of  the 
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school,  and  step  before  the  world  as 
young  masters  at  thirty  years  of  age. 
Others  work  slowly,  advance  only 
with  great  effort,  and  just  save  them- 
selves in  attaining  the  benefits  and 
honors  of  the  school ;  while  it  very 
often  happens  that  the  limits  of  school- 
studies  are  too  short,  and  those  who 
are  thus  deprived  of  its  benefits  are 
obliged  to  continue  their  labors  on 
their  own  account.  There  are  many 
illustrious  artists,  who  have  attained 
the  highest  honors,  without  ever  gain- 
ing any  of  the  grand  prizes  in  the 
school ;  not,  however,  without  pursu- 
ing the  most  liberal  and  exacting 
studies  with  some  master.  Art-honors 
among  artists  are  not  won  by  a 
breath,  the  praise  of  ignorant  friends, 
or  the  raptures  of  some  fond  critic. 
How  few  there  are,  who  run  this  race, 
that  succeed !  How  great  is  the  value 
of  those  masters  and  friends  who  have 
cheered  and  guided  them  through 
long  years  of  struggle  and  labor  to 
the  joyous  end  !  What  cannot  friend- 
ship and  learning  do  for  talent  and  a 
good  ambition  ? 

The  first  success  which  our  student 
desires  is  the  Prize  of  Rome.  It 
comes  at  last ;  and  it  means,  four 
years  of  study  in  the  French  Acade- 
my in  the  sainted  city,  at  the  gov- 
ernment expense.  He  goes  there  to 
make  copies  of  the  antique,  and  to  do 
original  work.  He  has  now  studied, 
say,  for  a  fair  average,  twelve  years 
under  the  most  generous  auspices.  He 
is  the  only  one,  of  all  of  his  country- 
men who  is  judged  worthy  to  go,  after 
so  many  exacting  examinations.  Is 
it  not  an  honor  ?  —  the  one  man  in 
forty  millions !  We  send  our  green, 
ignorant  art-aspirants  to  Koine  to 
begin  the  study  of  art;  and  they 
remain  there  to  begin,  and  never 
begin.  They  go  there,  like  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  to  wander  and 


flounder  about  in  the  great  and  mys- 
terious influences  that  make  Borne 
the  mother  of  the  earth.  An  Ameri- 
can artist  longs  for  Rome  as  much  as 
any  other  artist.  He  knows  there 
is  something  there  that  cannot  be 
described.  He  is  willing  to  undergo 
all  the  privations  necessary  to  get 
and  to  live  there,  if  he  is  poor. 

Once  there,  he  renews  his  allegiance 
to  the  awe-full  past  in  art  with  just  as 
true  humility  as  is  due  to  all  that  is 
sacred  in  religion,  beautiful  in  art,  or 
true  in  human  nature.  But  here  is 
just  what  emotion  will  not  do.  There 
must  be  study,  work,  reason,  and  facts, 
— four  dreadful,  splendid  things  to  have 
with  sentiment.  The  Frenchman  has, 
then,  a  place  to  live  in  and  show  them 
forth,  and  a  good  master  besides.  We 
send  our  boys  to  Rome  in  the  same 
condition  that  the  French  boy  enters 
his  provincial  school.  The  latter  goes 
to  Rome  after  years  of  study,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  honors  of  successful 
study.  Still  we  have  "masters  in 
art "  without  study.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  American  sculptor,  young  or 
old,  who  can  make  half  as  good  a 
figure  as  the  one  which  took  the  Prize 
of  Rome  this  year  in '  Paris.  Yet 
it  was  done  by  a  boy  of  twenty-two 
years.  If  this  is  true  (and  it  is,  and 
will  be  ail-sufficiently  proved  before 
we  get  through),  is  it  not  about  time 
to  have  an  "  investigating  committee  " 
in  matters  of  American  art  ?  Not  to 
expose  trickery,  show  up  charlatans, 
or  to  pull  down  pretenders,  but, 
rather,  to  get  a  good  and  true  reckon- 
ing for  those  who  are  struggling  up  to 
their  eyes  in  ignorance,  misapprehen- 
sion, and  sorrow ;  to  see  if  we  cannot 
enjoy  the  wind  that  blows  towards 
the  desired  haven  of  true  success 'in 
art;  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for 
Americans,  with  hearts  as  true,  with 
heads  as  clear,  with  a  perseverance 
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mightier  than  any,  to  be  able  to  lay 
down  in  the  great  judgment-hall  of 
the  world,  works  of  art  that  shall  be 
above  all  suspicion,  all  cavil,  and  all 
envy,  —  works  that  may  be  crowned 
by  the  great  in  art. 

What  can  be  more  painful  to  those 
•who  wish  and  who  work  for  great 
things  in  art  for  our  country,  than  the 
contrast  between  an  American  and 
French  art-student?  I  should  be 
happy  to  know  of  one  American  who 
has  had  the  shadow  of  such  a  chance 
as  the  Frenchman  enjoys,  or  of  one 
man  among  all  of  our  boasted  art  lov- 
ers, educators,  and  encouragers,  who 
has  ever  dreamed  of  giving  one  of 
his  many  worthy  countrymen  such  a 
chance.  If  there  was  one  of  the 
latter,  I  would  not  declare  that  our 
miserable  attempts  in  art-education, 
the  founding  of  art-galleries,  the  buy- 
ing of  "  old  masters,"  was  the  most 
senseless  piece  of  vainglory,  and  the 
sorriest  mockery  we  could  indulge  in 
as  a  primary  means  of  art-education. 

It  is  a  question  of  sense,  not  of 
money  :  we  have  enough  of  that. 

We  have  said  that  the  duties  or 
the  studies  of  the  student,  at  the 
French  Academy,  were  to  make 
copies,  restore  ruins  of  mutilated 
antique  art,  and  to  do  original  work. 
We  want  to  say  something  about  this 
course  of  study;  but,  before  we  do  it, 
it  is  proper  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  French  Academy  of  Art  in  Rome. 
It  is  the  old  Villa  di  Medici  Palace, 
occupying  the  most  beautiful  site  in 
the  city,  surrounded  by  large  gardens 
of  fruit,  flowers,  trees,  fountains,  and 
works  of  art.  The  students  are 
obliged  to  pursue  a  stricter  course 
here  than  in  fcaris,  with  increased 
facilities.  Models,  casts,  studios, 
copies,  marble,  and  every  thing  else 
needed,  are  profusely  provided.  All 
this,  as  also  the  privileges  of  the 


school  in  Paris,  is  open  free  to  all 
the  world.  It  is  to  such  a  place,  such 
a  royal  habitation,  such  a  palace  of 
art,  that  a  French  student  is  sent  to 
finish  his  studies,  so  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  for  him.  He  learns 
how  to  copy  a  picture,  or  to  enlarge 
a  statue ;  how  to  repair  a  ruined 
fragment  of  a  statue  or  temple ;  and 
to  work  in  marble,  bronze,  or  fine 
stones. 

He  learns,  not  the  servile  manipu- 
lation of  a  copyist ;  but  he  does  learn 
the  principles  of  the  work,  of  compo- 
sition, of  grace,  beauty,  the  reason  of 
the  effects  of  color,  of  the  peculiar 
method  or  character  of  the  master  he 
is  copying  :  he  learns  how  to  compre- 
hend a  masterpiece.  He  copies  dif- 
ferent masters  in  order  to  know  the 
value  of  their  varied  merits,  and  also 
to  give  him  freedom  of  thought, 
judgment,  and  facility  of  execution. 
He  learns  how  to  admire  and  appre- 
ciate all  masters  in  the  divine  varie- 
ty of  their  different  individualities. 

He  is  thus  brought  into  that  silent 
spiritual  affinity  with  them  which  he 
can  only  reach  through  such  study. 

This  kind  of  study,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  professor  or  director 
of  the  academy,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  essential  methods  of  progress. 
The  student  of  sculpture  is  required 
to  reproduce  some  antique  statue,  or 
to  produce  an  original  work,  every 
year.  The  reproduction  of  an  antique 
work,  or  the  enlargement  of  some 
small  statue  to  a  colossal  size,  does 
not  consist,  as  many  imagine,  in 
simply  "copying  it,"  or  making  it  so 
much  larger  by  feet  and  inches. 
There  is  something  more  important 
and  beneficial  to  the  student  in  this 
process  than  that  derived  from  a 
skilful  use  of  the  compasses.  It  is 
a  question  of  perspective,  of  change 
of  masses,  difference  of  effects,  re- 
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quiring  the  most  comprehensive  eye, 
as  well  as  the  nicest  judgment,  and 
the  most  precise  exactness.  The 
want  of  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
enlargement  of  a  sketch  to  a  large 
statue  is  the  reason  why  some  of  our 
American  sculptors  have  failed  to  get 
a  good  statue  when  their  sketch 
looked  pretty  well.  They  think  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  feet  and  inches. 
In  another  place  we  shall  speak  of 
some  statues  with  bad  faults,  which 
have  been  made  in  this  way.  Yet  it 
seems  unpardonably  audacious  and 
mean  to  dare  to  point  out  the  faults 
of  American  masters  in  sculpture, 
whom  the  people  believe  to  be  great 
and  perfect.  We  have  omitted  to 
say.  that  the  French  student  has 
studied  from  Nature  constantly ;  that, 
the  more  he  studies  her,  the  more  he 
sees  that  he  must  study  her;  and,  the 
older  he  grows,  the  more  he  feels  that 
nothing  good  can  be  done  without 
her,  and  the  greater  the  necessity 
and  the  desire  to  follow  her  in  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  her  teachings. 
"VVe  have  great  names  in  American 
art,  who  have  never  studied  Nature, 
never  will  study  her,  and  could  not, 
if  they  would.  These  masters  have 
"  art  in  their  heads."  This  head  art 
is  peculiar  to  them.  The  knowledge 
of  art  obtained  from  books  written 
by  writers  who  have  never  made  art, 
composed  the  slightest  work  of  art, 
and  who  know  as  little  about  art  as 
an  Indian,  is  the  kind  of  knowledge 
accepted  as  the  judge  of  art,  as  the 
guide  in  art,  and  as  the  sum  of  all 
there  is  necessary  to  know  about  it,  by 
Americans.  These  are  the  men,  and 
the  kind  of  intelligence,  which  has  the 
say,  in  spite  of  protest,  in  all  of  our 
art  undertakings.  It  is  Nature,  Na- 
ture, Nature,  all  the  time  with  artists 
in  Europe.  They  never  read,  nor  care, 


what  some  one  writes  about  what  they 
have  done.  They  read  literature 
having  art  qualities. 

The  restoring  of  ruined  buildings 
forms  one  of  the  most  serious  portions 
of  study  of  the  French  student.  His 
four  years  at  Rome  are  thus  spent  in 
study.  If,  by  the  last  year  of  his 
stay,  he  can  make  a  good  work, — 
which  often  happens,  as  it  did  this 
last  year,  —  it  is  exposed  in  the  salon 
at  Paris,  to  compete  for  the  highest 
medal  given  by  his  government.  A 
statue  of  "Victory  Victorious/7  by 
Mercier,  took  the  grand  medal  of 
honor  at  the  last  salon.  It  was  the 
production  of  his  last  year  in  Rome. 
Then  what  becomes  of  our  successful 
student  after  he  returns  to  Paris? 
Well,  his  government  wants  him  now 
more  than  ever.  She  educated  him  ; 
he  is  a  master :  it  is  time  now  to  con- 
tribute to  his  country's  glory.  She 
gives  him  work ;  friends  give  him 
work  ;  his  native  town,  city,  or  pro- 
vince, gives  him  work.  His  future  is 
assured. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  we 
advocate  here  the  idea  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  go  into  art-education. 
It  makes  no  difference  who  does  it : 
we  want  to  see  it  done  wisely,  intelli- 
gently, patriotically,  and  with  as  little 
vaingloiy  as  possible. 

Well,  if  you  could  have  your  way, 
what  would  you  do  ?  How  would  you 
use  the  experience  of  France  in 
America  ? 

This  is  the  way  I  would  do.  I 
would  get  a  first-class  artist,  a  painter 
who  could  model,  or  a  sculptor  who 
could  paint  (not  a  first-class  one  with 
us  only,  but  a  great  artist  among 
great  artists) ;  then  I  would  get  a 
good  large  room,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  light,  a  few  plaster  casts,  a 
good  model,  and  open  the  doors,  — 
not  to  everybody,  but  to  those  who 
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were  serious  in  their  aims,  and  deter- 
mined to  stick  to  their  studies. 

How  would  you  know  who  were 
serious  and  persevering? 

That  is  the  first  use  of  a  good 
teacher.  You  see,  that,  at  the  first 
step,  we  want  brains  and  eyes. 

There  is  not  a  hall  in  the  United 
States  large  enough  to  hold  all  of  the 
pupils  who  would  flock  to  the  teach- 
ings of  a  competent  master;  nor  is 
there  an  American  artist  who  does 
not  need  the  teachings  of  one. 

To  escape  high  rents,  I  would  go 
to  some  country-town.  But  you  can't 
study  art  in  the  country.  Quite  the 
contrary :  these  pupils  would  he  so 
entranced,  so  interested,  they  would 
e^e  how  much  they  have  to  learn, 
and  how  good  it  was  to  learn,  that 
the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
would  seem  a  paradise  to  them.  With 
the  vigor,  ambition,  and  good  sense 
of  the  American  character,  and  the 
direction  of  good  masters,  an  Ameri- 
can collection  of  pottery,  an  Ameri- 
can bronze  foundry,  an  American 
museum,  could  be  made  by  American 
hands  in  less  than  five  years. 

[To  be  continued.] 


HAMMATT  BILLINGS. 

HAMMATT  BILLIXGS,  who  died  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  November  last, 
was  born  June  14,  1818,  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  and  came  to  Boston  to  live  when 
about  five  years  old.  He  went  to  school 
in  Milton,  and  to  the  Boston  public 
schools  and  high  school.  He  began,  be- 
fore leaving  Milton,  to  cut  in  colored 
paper,  first,  horses,  dogs,  and  other 
simple  objects,  then  trees,  bridges, 
deer-hunts,  &c.,  being  his  own  sole  in- 
structor. When  about  ten  years  old 
he  first  had  instruction  in  drawing 
from  Mr.  Grater,  a  good  teacher; 


teaching,  however,  not  from  life 
and  Nature,  but  from  studies  of 
heads,  casts,  &c.  The  young  artist 
soon  became  a  diligent  student  of 
Nature.  After  leaving  the  high 
school,  he  was,  for  a  while,  with  Mr. 
Bowen,  the  engraver,  where  he  made 
drawings  for  engravers.  When  less 
than  eighteen  he  went  to  Mr.  Benja- 
min, to  learn  architecture.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin was  a  practical  architect,  and  a 
writer  upon  architecture.  With  him 
he  remained  two  or  three  years,  until 
the  new  Custom  House  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Young,  into  whose  office  he  went 
as  draughtsman.  He  did  not  design 
the  building;  but  all  the  drawings 
were  made  by  him.  He  was  with 
Mr.  Young  three  years.  He  also 
continued  designing  for  engravers, 
and  illustrating  by  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings mythological  and  poetical  sub- 
jects ;  such  as  Endymion,  Schiller's 
Diver,  Longfellow's  Skeleton  in 
Armor,  Titania  and  Bottom,  &c., 
These  drawings  were  exquisitely 
elaborated,  with  more  or  less  of 
architecture  subjects.  His  drawings 
for  the  illustration  of  books  were 
exquisite,  but  usually  greatly  injured 
by  imperfect  engraving. 

When  he  left  Mr.  Young,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  general  business 
of  designing  for  about  four  years. 
During  this  time  he  made  an  elabo- 
rate drawing  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
in  India-ink,  in  which  the  whole 
story  was  given  in  a  series  of  groups 
and  incidents.  In  1843  he  went  into 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Joseph 
E.  Billings,  as  architects.  The  first 
public  buildings  ho  designed  were  Mr. 
Waterston's  Church  of  the  Saviour, 
in  Bedford  Street,  and  the  Boston 
Museum.  He  and  his  brother  super- 
intended the  building  of  both.  The 
former  was  pure  Gothic,  and  one  of 
the  first  and  best  of  that  style  ever 
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built  in  Boston.  He  also  made  elabo- 
rate designs  in  competition  for  the 
Athenaeum  on  Beacon  Street ;  and 
the  beautiful  staircase  in  that  build- 
ing was  designed  by  him.  The  firm 
continued  five  years ;  and,  during  that 
time,  designs  for  many  buildings  and 
monuments  were  made  by  him. 

After  this  he  continued  designing, 
with  occasional  commissions  as  an 
architect.  He  also  greatly  aided 
other  architects.  Among  the  build- 
ings he  designed  were  the  hall  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics' 
Association,  —  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  renaissance  street  architecture, — 
and  the  Gothic  church  at  the  corner 
of  Concord  and  Tremont  Streets. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was  not 
from  his  designs ;  but  the  exterior 
may  be  specially  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  highest  character,  giving  ample 
evidence  of  his  genius  as  an  archi- 
tect. He  designed  the  case  for  the 
great  organ  at  the  Music  Hall ;  and 
the  deviations  made  by  others  from 
his  original  design  were  not  improve- 
ments. He  designed  the  monument 
now  building  at  Plymouth.  It  has 
an  architectural  pedestal  surrounded 
by  four  figures,  and  surmounted  by 
a  colossal  statue  of  Faith.  The  work 
is  now  in  progress ;  all  the  models  and 
drawings  having  been  left  by  him  for 
its  full  completion.  The  Wellesley 
Female.  College,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall 
(at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Berke- 
ley Streets),  and  the  present  Cathe- 
dral Block,  are  some  of  his  later 
designs. 

Some  of  the  more  elaborate  pen- 
and-irik  designs  are  the  "Sleeping 
Palace"  and  "Lady  of  Shallott," 
from  Tennyson ;  the  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  from  Keats ;  and  "  Delu- 
sion." These  were  mainly  in  India- 
ink  or  sepia ;  and  the  compositions 
showed  his  rare  knowledge  and  facili- 


ty in  representing  both  architecture 
and  the  human  figure.  The  usual 
way  with  the  German  and  other 
foreign  artists  in  the  same  specialty 
is  to  treat  subjects  more  in  outline ; 
and,  where  architecture  is  introduced, 
to  indicate,  rather  than  fully  to  repre- 
sent it.  But  his  detail  was  fully  and 
exquisitely  elaborated,  and  his  archi- 
tecture as  fully  drawn  as  if  to  be 
executed  in  stone.  There  was  posi- 
tive imaginative  originality  in  his 
conceptions  of  the  scenes  and  groups 
he  represented.  His  drawing  was  at 
once  bold,  free,  delicate,  and  exquis- 
itely finished.  His  first  conceptions 
were  almost  invariably  the  best. 

His  most  remarkable  artistic 
achievement  was  a  series  of  fifty- 
four  illustrations  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  executed  on  an  order 
for  a  panorama,  about  eight  years 
ago.  They  are  about  fifteen  inches 
in  height  by  twenty  inches  in  width, 
done  with  a  brush  in  black  and 
white  on  a  middle  tint.  It  was  an 
audacious  but  most  successful  under- 
taking. They  have  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  composition  and  of  imaginative 
conception.  They  do  not  run  into 
the  melodramatic.  Beyond  any  other 
of  his  designs,  they  have  the  stamp 
of  artistic  power.  They  give  grand 
expression  to  the  terrible,  the  sublime, 
and  the  beautiful  in  the  heavenly  and 
earthly  scenes  they  represent,  —  from 
the  beginning  with  St.  John  in  the 
Island  of  Patmos,  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  seven  seals,  the  sounding 
of  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven 
plagues,  the  seven  vials,  the  fight 
of  Michael  and  the  angels  with  the 
dragon,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and 
all  the  terrible  splendors  of  the  book, 
to  the  river  and  the  tree  of  life.  So 
far  as  art  can  illustrate,  its  work  is 
grandly  done ;  and,  where  all  art  must 
necessarily  fail  in  representation,  his 
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designs  are  full  of  the  highest  imagi- 
native suggestiveness. 

In  almost  every  department  of  art 
he  had  practised,  including  modelling, 
and  painting  in  water-colors  and  oil. 
Had  he  devoted  himself  from  the  start 
to  any  one  specialty,  his  life  would 
have  been  one  of  greater  accomplish- 
ment. He  was  always  busy ;  hut  the 
element  of  caprice  in  the  selection 
of  department  and  subject,  while  it 
demonstrated  his  wonderfully-varied 
accomplishments,  prevented  what 
should  have  been  the  full  results  of 
so  much  decided  genius.  Its  endur- 
ing monuments  in  architecture  and 
illustrative  drawing  are,  however, 
many,  varied,  and  beautiful ;  and  in 
thft  latter  he  has  left  no  living  supe- 
rior. His  illustrations  of  poetic  sub- 
jects were  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
poetry  from  which  they  sprung. 
They  were  instinct  with  grace. 
They  did  not  servilely  follow  the 
author's  words,  hut  struck  the  very 
centre  of  the  genius  which  conceived 
them  :  so  that  the  artist  was  a  true 
co-worker  and  designer  with  the  poet. 

His  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, and,  through  translation,  of  the 
great  masters  of  other  languages,  was 
critical  and  appreciative.  Indeed, 
his  intellect  was  as  keen,  sure,  and 
delicate  as  his  drawing.  His  critical 
judgments  of  art  were  of  the  highest 
value.  His  conversation  was  instruc- 
tive and  delightful.  As  instances  of 
his  critical  intelligence,  it  may  be 
named,  that  when  he  was  told  a  noted 
critic  had  said,  "I  suppose  to  some 
it  would  seem  almost  sacrilege  to  say 
it;  but  I  don't  see  why  Allston's 
angels  are  not  equal  to  Raphael's," 
Billings  said,  "  They  are ;  but  the 
difference  is  this,  that  Allston's  angels 
are  all  of  one  family,  and  Raphael 
created  races."  He  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  intelligent  of  Ruskin's 


admirers  in  America;  but  when  he 
read  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture," he  saidj  "After  all,  Ruskin 
is  possessed  with  the  devil  of  a  the- 
ory." As  an  instance  of  his  practical 
sagacity  may  he  given  his  answer 
to  a  contractor,  to  whose  bricks  he 
had  objected,  who  said,  "What  do 
you  know  of  brick  ?  I  have  dealt  in 
the  article  for  twenty-five  years." 
Billings  replied,  "Did  it  take  you 
twenty-five  years  to  learn  the  quality 
of  brick  ?  "  This  is  the  perfect  an- 
swer for  all  young  men  to  those  who 
talk  down  to  them  from  the  "  experi- 
ence of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  "  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  famous  "  Ritt's 
Reply  to  Walpole,"  did  not  so  exactly 
hit  the  true  point. 

Of  height  a  little  above  the  aver- 
age, light  hair  and  complexion,  far- 
seeing,  deep-set  gray  eyes,  and  finely- 
cut  features,  he  looked  the  man  of 
genius  he  was.  His  temper  was 
kindly,  but  high-toned ;  his  spirit 
generous,  and  free  from  all  petty 
jealousies ;  and  his  modesty  was  in 
just  keeping  with  his  perfect  self- 
possession.  His  advice  and  assist- 
ance were  as  freely  given  as  they 
were  eagerly  sought  by  younger  art- 
ists, who  regret  his  loss  with  almost 
the  same  tenderness  as  his  more 
intimate  friends  and  companions. 
By  them,  and  all  lovers  of  genius 
and  art,  his  too  early  death  will  long 
be  deeply  lamented.  w. 


MAKIANO  FOKTUNY. 

"  THE  24th  of  November,  1874,  will 
be  an  eventful  date  at  Rome,  in  the 
history  of  art.  This  date  will  recall 
eternally  to  our  memories  a  great 
grief  and  a  great  glory." 

These  were  the  words  spoken  by 
D'Epinay  the  sculptor  over  the  coffin 
of  his  friend  Mariano  Fortuny,  the 
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famous  Spanish  painter,  as  we  stood 
around  it  at  the  Campo  Verano,  the 
Cemetery  of  St.  Lorenzo,  outside  the 
walls  of  Home.  Just  now  Fortuny 
can  hardly  be  judged  impartially ; 
the  sudden  fame  he  achieved,  and  his 
sudden  death,  coming  directly  upon 
the  first  flush  of  success,  bewilder 
judgment.  There  is  a  Russian  prov- 
erb that  says,  "  Life,  like  the  ice, 
breaks  just  where  you  least  expect 
it."  This  great  painter  was  vigorous, 
handsome.  "  Built  for  a  hundred 
years, "  it  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  endured  any  amount  of  fatigue 
or  illness,  and  triumphed  over  it. 
His  appearance  and  career  tallied 
with  his  name,  Fortuny,  "fortunate;'7 
and  vet,  just  as  the  breaking  of  the 
ice  in  the  proverb,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  achievement,  a  sudden  mala- 
dy seized  upon  him,  and  in  a  few 
hours  wrenched  the  strong  life  away. 
Few  men  use  their  strength  as  For- 
tuny did,  however.  He  labored  with 
a  passion  :  he  worked  far  on  into  the 
Bight  and  early  morning,  and  put 
into  the  short  period  of  thirty-five 
years  as  much  fatigue  as  serve  most 
men  through  a  long  existence. 

"  Fortune  favors  the  brave,"  is  the 
proverb  ;  but  experience  says,  Fortune 
is  more  lenient  to  the  persevering,  to 
the  strong,  persistent  will.  Audacity 
may  surprise  good  luck,  and  hold  the 
.scales  for  a  while;  but,  in  the  long- 
run,  it  will  be  found  that  Fortune  gives 
her  best  to  the  patient  and  deter- 
mined, and  this  was  Mariano  Fortuny. 
His  works,  to  the  superficial  observer, 
seem  to  prove  that  he  did  things  by 
a  kind  of  felicity,  and  not  by  rule  ; 
but  it  was  not  all  felicity :  Fortuny 
was  skilled  in  the  subtlest  intricacies 
of  his  profession,  and,  best  of  all,  pos- 
sessed that  rarest  quality  of  genius, 
the  patience  of  labor.  It  is  true  he 
had  not  yet  "  emerged  from  those 


mines  where  gold  and  jewels  are  the 
chief  treasures  ; "  but,  had  he  lived, 
he  would,  as  Raphael,  have  readied 
"the  height  of  things."  Fortuny 
had  that  nerve  of  character,  courage, 
and  that  muscle  of  the  soul,  will :  he 
could  not  have  endured  forever  those 
alms  of  the  public,  —  venal  success. 
He  was  as  the  noble  Castilian,  who, 
when  visited  by  his  sovereign,  bound 
his  house  around  with  a  chain  of 
gold :  so  did  Mariano  Fortuny  encir- 
cle his  rare  genius  with  wealth,  in 
order  to  secure  ease  to  his  royal 
domestic  life  ;  that  once  achieved,  he 
would  have  soared  into  a  higher  art- 
life..  Vertunni,  the  Roman  land- 
scape-painter, and  Fortuny's  friend,  in 
the  touching  and  eloquent  discourse 
he  made  over  the  open  coffin  of  the 
great  artist,  said  these  remarkable 
words,  which  reveal  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  man,  and  give  us  a  key  to 
that  unfulfilled  future  of  which  he 
dreamed  of  reaching.  Vertunni  spoke 
of  Fortuny,  after  his  return  from  the 
triumphal  visit  to  Paris  in  1868,  when 
he  sprang  at  once  into  fame  and 
fortune. 

"He  placed  every  thing  under  this 
desire,"  said  Vertunni,  —  "  the  truth  to 
be  attained  at  all  costs.  The  world 
bowed  down  before  those  works  which 
he  had  produced  by  the  force  of  his 
ingenuity;  but  he  felt  at  the  same 
time,  only  too  deeply,  that  these  works 
were  not  powerful  in  inspiration.  He 
wearied  of  a  glory  that  his  judgment 
could  not  indorse ;  for  there  was 
another  higher  glory  to  which  he 
knew  he  had  a  right.  On  the  walls 
of  Mariano  Fortuny's  studio  remain 
part  of  himself.  There  are  those 
canvases  that  would  not  have  gained 
the  public,  because  they  are  the  throb- 
bing expressions  of  genius,  which 
genius  alone  can  comprehend.  When 
that  studio  is  made  public,  his  reserve 
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will  be  understood,  and  then  will  be 
seen  how  high  the  eagle-wing  of  his 
genius  mounted." 

As  many  another  great  and  suc- 
cessful man,  Fortuny  was  not  born  to 
the  prosperity  in  which  he  died. 
Fortune  brings  in  many  a  boat  that 
is  not  steered.  He  was  born  in  1838, 
at  Reus,  a  village  near  Tarragona, 
Spain,  some  sixty  miles  from  Barce- 
lona. His  father  was  a  poor  carpen- 
ter who  died  in  misery,  leaving  four 
little  children  to  battle  with  the  world. 
Fortuny  lived  with  his  grandfather, 
an  ingenious  old  man,  who  made  wax 
dolls.  He  and  the  boy  used  to  travel 
afoot  to  the  various  villages  to  sell 
their  wares.  They  were  very,  very 
poor.  It  is  known  that  once  the 
child,  being  without  shelter,  slept 
under  a  fishing-boat  that  had  been 
drawn  up,  and  turned  over  on  the 
shore.  A  Monseigneur  Faut,  observing 
that  the  boy  was  clever  at  drawing, 
sent  Fortuny,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
Barcelona  to  study  painting.  The 
youth,  however,  found  the  prelate's 
little  pension  insufficient  for  his  needs : 
so,  to  uiake  both  ends  meet,  he  colored 
photographs,  and  made  designs  for 
engravers.  He  studied  at  the  Bar- 
celona Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under 
the  direction  of  Claudio  Laurenzale, 
who  received  him  in  his  studio  free 
of  charge.  Several  interesting  stories 
are  told  of  'his  student-life  by  his 
companions.  To  his  friend  Tapiro, 
a  clever  artist  now  living  in  Rome, 
the  art-world  owes  the  life  of  Fortuny. 
One  day  a  number  of  young  men 
were  bathing;  Fortuny  threw  him- 
self into  the  water,  intending  to  swim  : 
he  would  have  been  drowned,  if  Tapiro 
had  not  dragged  him  out. 

Fortuny  soon  attracted  attention  at 
Barcelona ;  and  his  cleverness  was 
noticed  in  some  historical  composi- 
tions that  he  made.  His  style,  then, 


was,  of  course,  that  of  his  masters,  — 
cold,  dry,  and  academic ;  but  in  it 
was  the  foundation  of  his  future 
strength.  The  Barcelona  Academy 
sent  him,  in  1857,  with  a  small  pen- 
sion, to  study  at  Rome ;  and  a  person 
named  Palau  paid  three  hundred 
scudi  to  relieve  the  young  man  from 
conscription.  In  Rome  he  began  his 
real  studies.  All  day  he  drew  and 
painted ;  and  every  night  he  could  be 
seen  at  the  well-known  class  of 
"  Gigi  "  in  the  Via  Margutta. 

This  "Gigi"  is  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily of  Roman  models.  For  many 
years  young  art-students  have  gone 
to  his  academy,  on  autumn  and  winter 
nights,  to  draw  from  nude  or  costume 
models.  A  model  is  placed  on  a 
stand  in  a  certain  pose :  a  strong 
light  is  thrown  on  the  figure  by  a 
great  reflector.  The  young  men  sit  at 
small  desks,  which  are  arranged  as 
seats  in  a  parquette  of  a  theatre :  at 
each  desk  is  a  small  light.  Each 
member  of  the  class  pay  "  Gigi " 
seven  francs  a  month  for  the  nude 
model,  and  nine  francs  for  the  cos- 
tume" one.  The  life  or  nude  class 
begins  at  Ave  Maria,  and  continues 
two  hours ;  then  the  costume  model 
stands  for  two  hours  longer.  The 
poses  last  three  or  four  nights,  accord- 
ing to  the  vote  of  the  students;  thus 
giving  the  young  men  a  chance  to 
make  a  finished  study.  You  may 
often  see  in  the  windows  of  Roman 
color  and  print  shops,  aquarelle 
sketches  of  "  Gigi's  "  models,  placed 
there  by  young,  struggling  artists, 
who  are  anxious  to  gain  a  few  scudi, 
and  make  their  studies  of  practical 
use. 

Vertunni,  in  his  discourse,  alluded 
to  the  time  when  Fortuny  first  came 
to  Rome  as  a  Spanish  pensioner,  — 
"Young  (only  nineteen  years  of  age), 
handsome,  full  of  life,  of  enthusiasm, 
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ready  to  fly  in  front  of  the  future, 
faithful,  ardent,  simple,  modest,  affec- 
tionate, with  a  warm  imagination 
and  determined  purpose." 

In  1859  he  was  sent  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Barcelona,  in  the  suite  of 
Gen.  Prim,  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish war  in  Morocco,  in  order  to  study 
battle-scenes,  the  country,  and  peo- 
ple. One  day  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  only  escaped  from  death  by 
painting  the  Morocco  flag.  The  Af- 
ricans gave  him  some  milk  to  drink, 
which  he  believed  was  poisoned,  then 
took  him  out  of  the  camp,  and  set 
him  at  liberty.  At  another  time, 
while  he  was  painting  a  dead  Afri- 
can, a  ball  struck  the  stone  on  which 
he  was  seated ;  but  he  remained  un- 
injured. Fortuny,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  received  the  promise  of  a 
commission  from  the  Barcelona  Mu- 
nicipality, for  a  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Tetuan ;  which  engagement  had 
terminated  the  war  in  favor  of  the 
Spanish.  It  was  to  be  as  large  as 
Horace  Vernet's  "  Omalah."  He  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  met  with  his 
first  success  among  his  old  compan- 
ions, who  were  charmed  with  his 
sketches  and  studies.  Yertunni,  in 
the  discourse  already  quoted  from, 
said,  — 

"No  one  can  describe,  the  sur- 
prise we  felt  when  Fortuny  showed 
us  the  studies  he  had  made  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  sketches  of  life, 
character,  and  costumes  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  had  left  us  a  mere  student, 
and,  after  that  short  absence,  returned 
a  complete  artist.  .  .  .  He  remained 
among  us,"  continued  Vertunni.  "  It 
seems  we  can  still  see  him  sitting  on 
one  of  those  black  and  smoky  seats 
in  the  so-called  Academy  of  the  Via 
Margutta,  studying  earnestly  in  the 
life-class.  He  was  a  new  revelation, 
an  electric  spark  that  aroused  every 


one.  He  gave  the  first  word  of  order 
for  a  powerful  renovation  in  art. 
His  example  was  all  the  more  potent, 
because  without  pretension,  or  pomp 
of  words,  or  vain  reasoning.  Words 
kill  action.  Fortuny  held  his  peace, 
and  worked  night  and  day.  With 
labor  he  struggled,  and  by  labor  he 
conquered." 

His  success,  however,  had  received 
only  the  mine  stamp  which  artists 
give :  it  had  not  yet  been  .coined  in 
the  mint  of  merchandise.  He  was 
still  needy  in  circumstances,  and  at 
that  time  sold  his  first  picture  to 
Carlo  Malsotti  for  twenty  Roman 
scudi.  In  1863  he  went  to  Naples, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  pupil, 
the  artist  Simonetti,  to  see  the  cele- 
brated painter,  Morelli,  whose  works 
he  admired  very  much.  While  they 
were  there,  Simonetti  was  exiled  by 
the  Pontifical  Government.  •  For- 
tuny remained  with  his  friend  until 
his  means  ran  out ;  he  then  returned 
to  R/ome.  Finding  himself  too  poor 
to  continue  his  studies  for  his  large 
battle-picture,  he  gathered  up  his 
sketches,  and  went  to  try  his1 4uck  at 
Paris.  There  his  friend  Zamaco'is, 
who  is  also  dead,  introduced  him  to 
Goupil.  This  well-known  picture- 
dealer  bought  several  of  his  delicious 
studies,  and  paid  only  three  hundred 
francs  for  some  of  them :  he  also  lent 
the  struggling  artist  five  thousand 
francs.  In  four  years  after  his  pic- 
tures were  selling  for  fabulous  sums. 
I  have  been  told  that  his  peculiar 
and  attractive  genre  style  was  awak- 
ened during  this  visit  to  Paris,  by 
Gavarni's  sketches :  they  developed 
in  him  the  love  for  the  characteristic 
and  amusing.  He  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Madrid,  where  he  copied  and  stud- 
ied Velasquez,  but  most  especially 
Goya,  whose  works  he  preferred. 
After  this  journey,  he  returned  to 
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Borne  and  to  work.  About  this  peri- 
od he  changed  for  an  Arab  gun,  worth 
some  twenty  or  thirty  scudi,  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  "  The  Antiquary." 
This  picture  was  exhibited  by  its 
owner  some  time  after,  in  a  picture- 
shop  window  of  the  Via  Condotti. 
The  price  asked  was  four  thousand 
lire.  Hasletine,  the  landscape-paint- 
er, whose  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
a  picture  amounts  to  a  veritable  gift 
of  Nature,  urged  an  American  con- 
noisseur to  buy  it,  assuring  him  that 
it  was  worth  treble  the  price.  But 
the  artist's  advice  was  not  taken,  un- 
luckily; and  "The  Antiquary"  went 
to  Paris.  Goupil  bought  it  for  five 
thousand  francs.  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
whose  possession  it  now  is,  I  fancy 
would  hardly  sell  it  for  so  many 
thousand  dollars;  and,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Paris,  it  is  said,  owns 
the  largest  number  of  Fortuny's 
paintings.  He  has  over  twenty  in 
oil,  and  aquarelles.  Among  them  are 
some  of  the  painter's  best  works. 
They  are  a  fortune  now  in  value. 

In  1867  he  went  to  Spain  again 
on  a  vfl-iit,  and,  while  there,  married 
Cecilia  Madrazzo,  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  painter  Madrazzo,  who 
is  director  of  the  Spanish  museums. 
Her  brother  is  also  a  distinguished 
genre  painter.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony suggested  to  Fortuny  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  that  made  his 
fame,  —  "  La  Vicaria,  or  Parsonage," 
"  The  Spanish  Marriage,"  as  it  is  also 
called.  There  is  a  droll  incident  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  striking  points 
in  this  much-talked-of  picture,  which 
shows  how  strong  was  Fortuny's  in- 
fluence on  not  only  his  followers,  but 
his  artist  friends  of  reputation.  One 
of  the  pretty  girls  of  the  marriage- 
group  holds  back  her  gown  coquet- 
tishly,  displaying  her  bewitching  toes. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  his 


sister-in-law,  Isabella  Madrazzo.  For 
some  time  after,  every  genre  picture 
that  was  painted  repeated  this  con- 
ceit in  some  manner  or  other. 

"The  Spanish  Marriage"  went  to 
Paris,  and  immediately  filled  the  pub- 
lic eye  and  ear.  Never  did  one  pic- 
ture make  such  a  noise.  The  art- 
world  stopped  and  listened.  All  the 
celebrated  artists  came  forward,  and 
begged  to  know  Fortuny.  Gerome 
and  Meissonnier  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praises ;  and,  as  D'Epinay  said 
in  his  Campo  Yerano  address,  "The 
Institute  of  France,  gained  by  the 
general  enthusiasm,  opened  its  doors 
to  the  young  stranger,  who  on  the 
eve  before  was  almost  unknown." 
The  picture  was  put  up  for  sale  at 
the  enormous  price  of  seventy-five 
thousand  francs.  Again  Hasletine 
showed  his  cleverness:  he  urged  a 
friend  to  buy  it.  This  gentleman 
(also  an  American)  offered  seventy 
thousand  francs,  and  went  off  for  a 
walk,  hoping,  on  his  return,  that  the 
young  artist  would  come  to  terms. 
Convinced  by  Hasletine's  wise  judg- 
ment, however,  he  turned  back,  re- 
solving not  to  waste  any  more  time 
in  cheapening,  but  to  buy  the  picture 
at  its  price.  He  re-entered  the  stu- 
dio, and  found,  to  his  chagrin  and 
disappointment,  that  a  sale  had  been 
concluded  just  ten  minutes  previous. 
A  well-known  woman  of  the  demi- 
monde had  paid  the  seventy-five 
thousand  francs  without  hesitation. 

Fortuny's  position  and  future  were 
now  assured.  With  the  surplus  of  his 
new  fortune,  he  bought  precious  stuffs 
and  tapestries,  rare  arms,  costly  vases, 
&c.,  and  enriched  his  studio  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  was  a  veritable  mu- 
seum, as  desirable  to  see  as  his  won- 
derful pictures.  Hasletine  owns  a 
very  interesting  sketch  made  by  Za- 
macois,  which  represents  a  corner  of 
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Fortuny's  studio.  The  subject  is  a 
cardinal,  showing  his  art-possessions 
to  some  visitors.  The  cardinal  holds 
back  his  scarlet  silk  mantle,  and  dis- 
plays his  well-shaped  foot,  after  the 
style  of  the  girl  in  "The  Spanish 
Marriage."  The  two  guests  —  a  lady 
and  gentlemen,  dressed  a  la  watteau, 
with  powdered  heads,  and  richly  em- 
broidered white  satin  costumes  —  lean 
aver  a  table  in  the  same  Fortuny  po- 
sition reversed.  The  light  falls  on 
their  backs,  which  are  in  direct  fore- 
shortening ;  and  the  ankles  and  feet  of 
the  lady  are  in  full  view.  There  is  a 
dark,  carved  wood  cabinet  back  of 
the  cardinal,  filled  with  rare  objects, 
—  Venice  glass,  majolica,  repoussee, 
metal  plates,  &c. :  in  the  corner,  on  a 
carved  wood  stand,  is  a  large,  pre- 
cious vase  with  a  plant.  This  picture 
might  be  considered  a  jettatura,  or 
piece  of  ill-luck,  as  it  has  three  deaths 
connected  with  it.  Zamacois  died  be- 
fore he  finished  the  painting.  Hasle- 
tine,  who  had  ordered  it,  gave  the 
unfinished  sketch  to  one  of  the 
brothers  Corradi  last  year,  to  paint 
ove*  a  part  of  the  canvas  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner,  that  was  un- 
covered. Corradi  died  last  spring  j 
and  now  Fortuny,  whose  studio  the 
sketch  represents,  is  also  dead. 

In  1870  Fortuny  went  to  Granada 
to  study  the  Arabic  monuments.  He 
returned  to  Koine,  "which,  notwith- 
standing his  Parisian  success,  he 
regarded  as  his  home.  In  Paris  the 
most  splendid  career  lay  open  before 
him ;  but  he  preferred  the  solitude  of 
his  Roman  studio,  the  freedom  of  his 
Roman  life.  Many  amusing  stories 
are  told  of  his  avoidance  of  society. 
The  Princess  Mathilde,  whose  salon 
was  quasi  official,  asked  to  have  For- 
tuny presented  to  her  in  the  spring 
of  1870.  It  was  next  to  an  imperial 
command :  therefore  his  friends  were 


appalled  when  Fortuny  flatly  refused 
to  go,  after  hearing  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  wear  a  dress-coat. 

"  I  never  wore  one  in  my  life,"  he 
said,  "  and  never  shall." 

This  reason  was  given  to  the  Bo- 
naparte princess,  after  some  hesita- 
tion. The  imperial  lady  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  —  • 

"Tell  Mr.  Fortuny  to  come  in 
whatever  costume  he  likes.  It  is 
the  great  artist  I  wish  to  see,  not  his 
coat." 

So,  very  much  to  his  annoyance, 
the  shy,  reserved  artist  was  obliged 
to  go ;  for  all  etiquette  was  most  vex- 
ing to  him.  On  the  night  appointed, 
Fortuny  appeared  in  the  princess's 
brilliant  salons,  dressed  in  the  coat 
he  wore  most  frequently,  known  to 
French  tailors  as  a  pet-en- V air.  The 
rooms  were  crowded  with  ambassa- 
dors, marshals,  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  in  superb  diplomatic  uniforms 
blazing  with  decorations  and  orders, 
and  all  the  brilliant  women  of  mod- 
ish Paris  in  sparkling  diamonds  and 
rich  dresses.  Of  course,  Fortuny  at- 
tracted much  more  attention  fhan  if 
he  had  worn  the  dressiest  of  dress- 
coats.  The  princess  received  him 
graciously ;  and  thus  ended  Fortuny's 
experience  of  court-life. 

In  Rome  his  position  resembled 
the  young  Raphael's.  The  artists 
gathered  around  arid  adored  him. 
Simonetti  and  Rossi  were  his  Giulio 
Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
With  the  tenderest  and  truest  mod- 
esty he  shared  with  these  friends  and 
imitators  his  thoughts,  his  work,  his 
art-views,  in  a  word,  his  whole  life. 
"  He  was  not  the  master,  but  compan- 
ion. His  studio-doors,  which  were 
locked  and  barred  to  the  rich  and 
powerful,  stood  forever  open  to  his 
young  friends." 

Three  years  ago  I  visited  his  beau- 
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tiful  studio,  and  saw  the  studies  of 
swo  pictures  which  he  finished  last 
spring,  and  sold  for  high  prices  in 
Paris.  One  was,  "  I  Poeti  Arcadi ; " 
the  other,  "  Academese  di  S.  Luca." 
Each  picture  was  an  amusing  sar- 
casm. The  first  represented  a  meet- 
ing of  the  well-known  literary  society 
that  grew  out  of  the  circle  which 
surrounded  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den when  she  lived  in  Home.  The 
celebrated  jurisconsult  Gravina,  Me- 
tastasio's  patron,  was  one  of  its  chief 
founders.  He  drew  up  the  laws  of 
the  society  in  the  style  of  the  twelve 
Roman  tables.  The  members  received 
names  of  Arcadian  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses.  This  society  is  now 
in  existence,  and  its  members  are  still 
dubbed  with  pastoral  titles ;  for  exam- 
ple, mine,  as  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
an  Arcadian,  is  "  Glycera  of  Samos." 
In  the  last  century  the  society  was 
accused  of  falling  into  affectations 
and  pretensions.  It  is  that  epoch, 
and  those  follies,  Fortuny's  picture 
satirizes.  The  serbatoio,  or  place  of 
meeting,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Farnese  Gardens,  on  the  Palatine. 
The  painting  represents  an  Arcadian 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  who  have 
been  acting  a  scene.  She  is  fainting 
affectedly  in  the  arms  of  some  friend ; 
and  he  is  reciting  some  verses  with 
mock  emphasis.  The  costumes  are  the 
picturesque  ones  of  the  last  century. 
"  The  Academy  of  St.  Luke  "  repre- 
sents some  academicians  in  a  hall  of  the 
academy,  examining  a  life-model.  A 
nude  woman  is  posing  on  a  stand ; 
and  the  long-coated,  peruked  pedants 
are  looking  at  her  through  their  eye- 
glasses. These  two  pictures,  with 
some  others,  were  sold  last  spring  in 
Paris  for  fabulous  prices.  "  The  Ar- 
cadian Poets  "  belongs  to  Mr.  Stewart. 
This  summer,  in  June  (1874),  he 
went  with  his  family  to  Portici,  and 


staid  until  autumn.  While  there 
he  painted  the  following  works: 
"The  Portici  Shore  with  Bathers'' 
(among  the  figures  are  portraits  of 
his  family),  "The  Interior  of  a 
Butcher-Shop  "  (the  butcher  is  stand- 
ing at  the  door:  this  one  he  was 
pleased  with),  a  picture  of  his  two 
children  lying  on  a  divan,  a  water- 
colored  landscape,  and  a  portrait  of 
his  friend  Tapiro,  in  pen  and  ink. 

A  year  or  so  ago  he  took  a  villa 
outside  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on 
the  Flaminian  Way.  It  is  strange 
that  a  man  who  had  lived  eighteen 
years  in  Home,  long  enough  to  know 
the  peculiarities  of  the  various  locali- 
ties of  the  city,  should  have  selected 
such  a  home  for  himself  and  family. 
A  more  unhealthy  spot  he  could  not 
have  found.  It  lies  between  the 
river  and  hills,  and  is  consequently 
damp,  and  subjected  to  miasmatic  air. 
Besides  the  unhealthiness  of  his  new 
home,  it  appears  that  his  mode  of  life 
arid  study,  his  utter  disregard  of  food 
and  hygiene,  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  his  vigorous,  iron  organization. 
He  never  ate  regularly,  only  when  he 
was  hungry  ;  and,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  his  appetite  was  very  poor. 
He  worked  all  night,  and  exhausted 
his  vitality.  Some1  months  ago  a 
gastric  trouble  began,  which  his  medi- 
cal men  now  think  would  have  killed 
him  eventually  :  this  he  treated  most 
imprudently,  without  consulting  a 
physician.  He  alla}red  the  internal 
fever  by  eating  ice.  When  he  re- 
turned this  autumn  from  Portici,  he 
found  the  villa,  especially  the  beauti- 
ful studio,  so  damp,  that  he  could  not 
work  in  the  house.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing warning,  and  leaving  the  fatal 
place,  he  simply  removed  his  easel 
into  the  villa  grounds,  where  he 
painted  in  the  chill,  damp,  open  air, 
not  only  all  day,  but  far  on  into  the 
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twilight,  then  slept  at  night  in  the 
unhealthy  house.  Thus  he  painted 
his  precious  life  away.  Unluckily 
Fortuny  had  little  respect  for  medical 
counsel.  His  rude  life  in  youth, 
united  to  a  constitution  of  iron,  made 
him  helieve  that  Nature  was  all-pow- 
erful, and  medical  science  a  charla- 
tanism. On  the  Tuesday  before  he 
died,  he  met  an  artist  friend  in  the 
street,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  the 
villa  on  the  following  Thursday  to 
see  his  Portici  studies.  He  talked  of 
his  profession  in  general  terms,  and 
said,  that,  in  the  future,  he  intended 
to  paint  more  seriously,  and  to  aim  at 
a  higher  tone  in  art.  He  spoke  of 
selecting  some  antique  Roman  sub- 
ject, and  of  going  to  Pompeii  next 
summer  to  study.  What  superb 
pictures  of  the  fascinating  Greco- 
Romano  period  he  would  have  made  ! 
With  his  skilful  manipulation,  his 
absolute  appetite  for  artistic  accesso- 
ries and  luscious  coloring,  his  profound 
knowledge  of  all  the  subtle  intrica- 
cies of  art,  one  can  well  believe  in 
almost  any  marvellous  result.  But 
the  Tower  of  Babel  is  never  built ! 
He  complained  on  that  Tuesday  of 
feeling  unwell.  On  Thursday  his 
friend  called,  according  to  appoint- 
ment :  the  servant  excused  her  master, 
said  he  was  lying  down,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  When  asked  if 
Signor  Fortuny  was  seriously  ill,  she 
replied,  "  Oh,  no !  it  is  only  a  little 
indisposition,  that  will  soon  be  over." 
But  on  Friday  evening  he  was  so 
much  worse,  that  he  had  to  resort  to 
medical  aid.  It  was  too  late.  The 
physicians  found  the  most  fatal  form 
of  malaria,  Perniciosa,  added  to 
nervous  fever,  had  set  in.  '  The  Per- 
niciosa  fever  runs  its  course  in  forty- 
eight  hours :  if  it  is  not  arrested 
before  that  time  has  elapsed,  death 
ensues.  On  Saturday  afternoon  his 


friend  D'Epinay,  the  sculptor,  who 
had  been  with  him  the  previous 
night  and  all  day,  thinking  that 
Fortuny  was  better,  told  him  he 
should  leave  him  for  a  while. 

"Yes,  D'Epinay,"  said  Fortuny 
coolly ;  "  and  you  may  as  well  say 
Good-by,  for  I  am  dying." 

D'Epinay  exclaimed,  "  No,  no ! 
You  had  a  bad  night,  it  is  true ;  but 
to-day  you  are  much  better." 

The  sculptor's  fears,  however,  were 
aroused.  Instead  of  going  about  his 
own  affairs,  as  he  had  intended,  he 
went  in  search  of  the  principal  physi- 
cian, and  begged  him  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  Fortuny,  with  other  medical 
men,  to  hold  a  consultation "  on  his 
case, 

"  It  is  now  four  o'clock,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I 
have  an  appointment ;  but,  at  five 
o'clock,  we  will  be  with  Signor  For- 
tuny." 

D'Epinay  returned  quickly  to  the 
villa.  At  the  door  the  servant-maid 
met  him  in  great  agitation.  She  said 
her  master  had  arisen,  had  been  seized 
with  a  hemorrhage,  and  was  dying. 
D'Epinay  went  into  the  room ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  great  young  paint- 
er breathed  his  last.  At  five  o'clock, 
when  the  physicians  came,  Fortuny 
had  just  died. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
shock  and  grief  this  sudden  death 
caused,  not  only  among  his  friends, 
but  in  all  Rome.  Such  deaths  as 
Fraccassini  and  Fortuny  —  the  excite- 
ment and  reverential  sorrow  they 
cause  —  make  us  comprehend  that 
which  we  read  of  the  grand  burial 
and  honors  paid  to  Raphael.  On  the 
Monday  night  after  Fortuny's  death, 
a  quiet  but  solemn  and  impressive 
ceremony  took  place.  About  forty 
of  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
D'Epinay,  Vertunni,  Tusquez,  Heil- 
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buth,  De  Sanctus,  and  Alessandro 
Castellani,  went  to  the  villa,  and  car- 
ried the  coffin  with  the  body  of  their 
dear  dead  friend  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, along  the  Flaminian  Way,  be- 
tween a  double  line  of  torches,  to  the 
parish  church,  S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 
On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Nov. 
24,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  funeral-services 
were  performed  with  great  ceremony, 
in  that  church,  which  was  crowded 
with  an  assemblage  of  distinguished 
personages.  The  Syndic  of  Koine, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  France, 
and  Morelli,  the  Neapolitan  painter, 
held  the  cords  of  the  bier.  The 
whole  French  Academy  was  present 
in  a  body ;  and  the  pupils  placed 
on  the  coffin  a  great  crown  of  flow- 
ers and  laurel,  with  an  inscription 
upon  the  ribbons.  Another  crown  of 
laurel  was  also  placed  there,  with  a 
mass  of  ribbons  of  the  Spanish  col- 
ors. The  coffin  was  made  with  a 
glass  covering  over  the  face;  and 
every  one  crowded  up  to  take  a  last 
look  of  the  great  artist,  who  had  died 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
world  stood  waiting  for  his  last  great 
word  in  art.  After  the  religious  cer- 
emonies were  over,  the  funeral-pro- 
cession started.  It  was  preceded  by 
a  black  flag,  surmounted  with  a 
palette  and  pencils  draped  in  crape. 
Then  followed  the  bier  with  the  body, 
carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Rome. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  young  Duke 
Grazioli,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  sixteenth-century  Italian  for  the 
greatness  of  art,  "  I  would  rather 
this  moment  be  the  dead  Fortuny 
than  the  proudest  living  prince." 

The  coffin  was  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Home,  out  to  the  gate  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  and  then  all  the  distance 
from  that  gate,  over  a  rough  broken 


road,  to  the  Campo  Verano,  the  Cem- 
etery of  St.  Lorenzo,  outside  the 
walls.  The  friends  and  artists  re- 
lieved each  other  from  time  to  time ; 
and  every  step  of  that  long  way  was 
made  on  foot.  A  large  crowd  fol- 
lowed the  silent,  slow  funeral.  The 
procession  entered  the  cemetery,  and 
walked  around  the  path  that  led  to 
the  building  in  which  the  coffin  was 
placed,  arid  will  remain  until  the 
burial  spot  is  decided  upon  by  the 
family.  The  bier  was  put  down  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  this  house. 
The  friends  and  admirers  of  Fortuny 
entered  the  chamber,  and  wrote  their 
names  upon  a  large  parchment,  which 
was  afterwards  placed  in  the  coffin. 
Then  they  gathered  sadly  around  the 
bier;  and  several  artists  made  short, 
touching  addresses,  which  were  re- 
markable for  the  simple  expression 
of  tenderness  and  sorrow  for  their 
dead  friend.  It  was  hoped  that  Mo- 
relli, the  great  Neapolitan  artist, 
would  speak;  but,  when  it  was  his 
turn,  he  gave  one  choking  sob,  and 
turned  away,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
Vertunni's  impressive  and  eloquent 
discourse,  and  D'Epinay's  graceful, 
touching  address,  I  have  already 
quoted  passages  from  ;  but,  to  feel 
their  full  effect,  it  was  necessary  to 
hear  them  in  the  rich,  glowing  Ital- 
ian, and  the  finished  French,  warm 
from  the  artists'  lips  and  hearts. 

Fortuny  was  a  true  representative 
of  the  modern  Spanish  school,  whose 
peculiar  qualities  please  our  country- 
people  most  especially.  The  coloring 
is  juicy  and  rich  :  the  figures  stand 
out  from  the  picture.  They  are  full 
of  rotundity  and  solidity,  surrounded 
by  air,  totally  unlike  the  works  of  the 
old  masters,  Vandyke  for  example, 
whose  figures  are  flat,  and  stand 
within  the  painted  space,  not  out  in 
our  own  atmosphere.  Fortuny  was 
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a  painter  to  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones.  A  friend  of  his  said  once  to 
me,  "I  am  sure,  that,  in  Fortuny's 
veins,  true  rich  color  is  coursing,  in- 
stead of  blood." 

This  great  artist,  however,  died 
with  only  two  sides  of  his  genius 
displayed.  Skilful  execution  was  the 
first ;  the  second  was  original,  power- 
ful coloring;  the  third,  which  he  said 
just  before  he  died  that  he  wished  to 
search  for,  was  never  revealed.  His 
style,  it  is  said,  was  formed  on  Ga- 
varni ;  but  the  native  feeling  in  him 
was  for  the  characteristic,  amusing, 
and  rather  exaggerated  appearance 
of  a  subject.  He  did  not  think  so 
much  of  beauty,  nor  of  Nature.  He 
was  a  fine  draughtsman.  By  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  he  gave  an  idea  of  stuffs, 
of  velvet,  silk,  or  cloth.  He  valued 
fraicheur,  as  painters  say,  above  all 
things.  In  painting  a  picture,  if  he 
succeeded  in  putting  in  cleverly  a 
piece  of  stuff,  or  any  accessory,  giving 
it  a  certain  vivid  character,  he  never 
touched  it  again.  Even  if,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  his  picture,  the  rest  did  not 
harmonize  with  this  bit,  sooner  than 
sacrifice  it,  he  would  lose  a  little  har- 
mony; or,  if  the  picture  went  all 
wrong,  he  would  not  alter  nor  re- 
paint the  first  happy  bit,  but  take  a 
new  canvas,  and  begin  anew.  He 
painted  and  re-painted  most  labori- 
ously, as  we  are  told,  but  always  on 
fresh  canvases.  He  found  his  strong 
effects  of  light  and  shade  by  painting 
from  models  at  night,  by  the  light  of 
great  reflectors ;  and  he  kept  up  this 
high  key  by  finishing  in  the  day  with 
a  subdued  light.  His  studio-windows 
were  covered  with  light,  thin  gauze. 
When  he  selected  a  subject,  it  was 
for  some  charming  adjustment  of 
stuffs,  some  attractive  position,  or 
amusing  character  of  &pose.  In  this 
he  was  just  the  opposite  of  his  friend, 


Meissonnier,  whom  he  unconsciously 
imitated.  Meissonnier  enters  into 
an  epoch,  and  considers  the  accesso- 
ries of  secondary  value,  although  he 
paints  them  sincerely.  He  is,  also,  a 
close  observer  of  Nature,  very  severe, 
very  na'ive,  and  never  seeks  for  the 
strange.;  while,  on  the  contrary,  For- 
tuny was  never  na'ive :  he  was  subtle, 
and  always  sought  for  that  which  was 
out  of  the  way  and  amusing.  Thus 
it  is  that  Meissonnier  will  found  a 
school  on  a  certain  and  true  founda- 
tion ;  but  Fortuny  was  only  the  chief 
of  a  mode,  or  fashion.  He  was  a  great 
artist ;  but  he  formed  imitators,  not 
students.  Kosules,  another  remark- 
able Spanish  artist,  who  also  died 
3roung  a  year  or  two  ago  in  Spain, 
was  a  strong  contrast,  likewise,  to 
Fortuny.  He  was  his  superior  in 
comprehension  of  art,  but,  unluckily, 
he  spoke  a  language  on  canvas  that 
the  public  never  understood.  So 
many  true  artists  in  books,  and  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  speak  unknown 
tongues,  or  their  voices  never  reach 
the  popular  ear !  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  persons  of  these  two  distin- 
guished painters  was  as  great  as  in 
their  works.  Kosales  was  sickly  look- 
ing and  unattractive  ;  while  Fortun}' 
was  handsome  and  healthy. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that 
Fortuny  admired  the  works  of  his 
friend,  the  great  Neapolitan  painter, 
Morelli :  undoubtedly  it  was  this  ap- 
preciation that  led  him  to  the  resolu- 
tion he  spoke  of  to  a  friend  the  last 
week  of  his  life, — to  seek  something 
more  elevated  in  the  future  practice 
of  his  art.  Morelli  is  essentially  a 
thinker,  as  was  Rosales;  but  he  has 
not  the  don  des  nerves,  that  exquisite 
nervous  organization,  which  charac- 
terized Fortuny,  and  made  him  first, 
and,  above  all  other  things,  a  painter, 
before  the  higher  art-qualities  were 
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developed.  Morelli  is  a  philosopher, 
and  works  most  with  his  brains ; 
while  Fortuny  was  a  close  observer 
of  realistic  details,  and  worked  more 
with  his  eyes  and  fingers  than  with 
his  mind.  In  his  later  pictures,  he 
was  exquisite  in  the  details ;  for  in- 
stance, the  finish  in  the  Arcadia  pic- 
ture is  marvellous,  but  it  consequently 
loses  as  a  whole  ;  for  the  flowers  and 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  land- 
scape, although  very  beautiful,  do  not 
fall  into  place:  they  intrude  on  the 
first  plan  of  the  composition,  and  are  of 
as  much  value  as  the  principal  subjects. 

Fortuny  loved  to  work  with  his 
fingers,  not  only  on  canvas,  but  also 
on  metal.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  could  afford  to  take  his 
leisure,  he  amused  himself  in  chisel- 
ling metal  sword-handles,  after  the 
style  of  the  rare  old  Damascus  blades. 
He  engraved  these  metal  bits  so  ex- 
quisitely, and  made  such  cunning 
imitations,  that  the  handles  could  not 
be  told  from  the  original  blades.  He 
was  very  fond  of  instrumental  music, 
and  adored  Beethoven.  Was  this  be- 
cause he  heard  in  the  music  of  the 
great  composer  the  anxious  desire  to 
fathom  the  reason  of  the  mystery, 
"the  puzzle  of  the  soul,  and  the 
dazzle  of  the  mind's  dim  eyes  "  ? 

This  judgment  of  Fortuny  as  an 
artist  may  seem  harsh  to  his  admir- 
ers. It  must  be  remembered,  that 
public  opinion  at  this  moment  is  be- 
wildered by  the  swift  career  of  the 
brilliant  painter,  and  incapable  of 
judging  him  calmly.  But,  even  sup- 
posing that  I  am  just  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  cannot  take  from  his  fame. 
He  will  always  be  considered  one  of 
the  great  artists  of  our  day.  As 
D'Epinay  said,  "Posterity  will  ac- 
knowledge his  fine  talent,  his  great 
heart,  and  his  beautiful  life." 

ANNE  BREWSTER. 


GEORGES  MICHEL. 

THIRTY  years  ago  the  war  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  schools  of 
painting  was  yet  raging  in  Paris. 
The  "  classic "  painters  were  still 
having  things  their  own  way.  The 
"  romantic "  art  revolutionists  were 
in  a  small  minority,  very  brave  and 
determined,  but  still  overshadowed. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  —  say  from 
1785  to  1815,  or  later — art  in  France 
was  powerfully  affected  by  "  the  ty- 
ranny of  David."  Look  at  the  titles 
of  his  works,  remember  the  strong- 
hold that  they  had  upon  the  French 
people,  and  think  how  little  chance 
there  was  for  any  expression  of 
Nature  in  her  simple  aspects.  How 
long  it  would  take  to  turn  a  nation 
from  the  love  of  a  stilted  melo-dra- 
matic  sensationalism  to  the  love  of 
simple  —  truth!  Here  are  the  names 
of  a  few  of  his  pictures.  Before  the 
Revolution,  he  painted  the  "  Oath  of 
the  Horatii,"  the  "Death  of  Socra- 
tes," "Helen  and  Paris,"  &c.;  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  the  "  Oath  of  the 
Tennis-Court "  and  "  Dying  Marat." 
Some  of  his  later  pictures  illustrated 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, always  rigidly  antique,  or 
devoted  to  military  subjects. 

Into  this  kind  of  art-atmosphere 
came  MICHEL.  In  1791  he  exhibit- 
ed three  pictures.  They  were  pro- 
nounced "rather  dry,"  and  classed 
among  "landscapes,  of  which,"  said  a 
critic  of  the  period,  "  I  say  nothing. 
They  belong  to  a  class  of  painting 
not  worthy  to  be  discussed." 

Two  years  later  he  exhibited  again, 
under  the  Republic,  again  and  again, 
with  long  spaces  of  time  between; 
and  the  critics  did  not  even  slight 
him  with  faint  praise.  After  1814 
he  exhibited  no  more. 

We  say,  that,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
war  between  old  and  new  was  still 
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raging.  But  by  this  time  a  sort  of 
remonstrance  had  sprung  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  young  artists,  who 
were  earnestly  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  new  school.  With  a  few 
amateur  friends,  they  met  often  to 
exclaim  against  the  artistic  powers 
that  were  ;  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  few  who  had  preceded  them  (the 
pioneers,  whose  embryonic  thought 
had  reached  larger  expression  in  these 
young  lives  which  had  come  after)  ; 
and  to  consult  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  could  best  keep  alive  the 
little  spark  of  truth  intrusted  to  their 
care.  Three  of  these  young  men 
became  celebrated,  —  Sensier,  Thore, 
and  Charles  Jacque. 

Strolling  one  day  through  the  by- 
ways of  Paris,  some  of  their  number 
chanced  upon  the  shop  of  a  broker  of 
the  lowest  description.  Strewn  upon 
the  ground  before  his  door,  with  a 
motley  assortment  of  rubbish,  were 
certain  pieces  of  canvas,  which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  landscape- 
sketches  of  a  character  as  vigorous  as 
they  were  original.  Sensier  thus 
described  them :  — 

"  They  presented  an  aspect  wild  and 
savage.  All  issuing  from  the  same  work- 
shop, they  appeared  to  be  produced  by  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  had  no  regard  either 
for  the  traditions  of  the  schools,  the  propri- 
eties of  the  saloons,  or  for  the  kind  of 
qualities  to  make  them  a  marketable  com- 
modity. Full  of  temerity,  and  contempt 
for  all  conventionality,  they  not  the  less 
bespoke  the  painter's  temperament,  but 
one  who  was  audacious  and  eccentric.  He 
who  had  launched  forth  such  audacities 
had  certainly  set  at  defiance  all  criticism, 
and  declared  himself  beyond  all  law.  .  .  . 
Yet  over  all  these  strange  productions, 
without  signature,  and  without  title,  the 
practised  eye  could  recognize  the  hardihood 
of  a  keen  observer,  the  ardor  of  an  artist's 
blood." 

Looking  farther  into 'the  broker's 
shop,  they  found  hundreds  of  these 
strange  sketches  (not  one  signed),  and 


all  representing  the  scenery  about 
Paris.  Montmartre  had  been  a 
favorite  point  of  observation.  Who 
could  have  painted  them  ?  No  brok- 
ers in  Paris  knew  aught  of  them, 
save  that  such  sketches  had  fre- 
quently fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
that  they  were  often  purchased  for  a 
few  sous  by  tricksters,  who  would  paint 
in  a  few  figures,  or  a  few  patches  of 
popular  coloring,  and  palm  them  off 
as  their  own  work. 

At  last  an  old  broker  was  found, 
who  could  throw  light  upon  the  mys- 
tery. He  had  known  the  painter. 
His  name  was  Michel ;  and  he  had 
lately  died  of  want  and  infirmity. 
Now  to  Montmartre,  the  scene  of 
his  studies.  Some  of  the  older  peo- 
ple remembered  an  old  man  coming 
daily  with  his  wife  and  family,  and 
painting  all  the  afternoon.  He  was 
"  quick,  active,  strange,  rather  poor- 
looking." 

Three  years  after  finding  these 
sketches,  Thore  published  in  the 
"  Constitutionel "  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  works  of  an  un- 
known, talented,  and  erratic  painter. 
Describing  their  strange  character, 
he  declared  that  they  "  approached 
Kuysdael  in  the  tone  of  the  sky, 
Huysmans  in  the  luxuriance  of  touch 
upon  the  ground,  and  even  Hobbema 
in  the  deep  mysterious  shadows  when 
he  is  involved  in  trees,  and  masses  of 
underwood."  Meantime  no  clew 
came  to  the  identity  of  the  "lost 
painter."  The  young  men  of  the 
new  school  steadily  kept  him  in 
mind,  searching  everywhere  for  some 
trace  of  him,  for  some  little  incident 
in  his  life's  history.  Thanks  to  the 
persevering  enthusiasm  of  Charles 
Jacque,  many  of  Michel's  pictures 
were  reclaimed  from  the  brokers,  and 
exhibited  to  advantage  in  the  paint- 
er's own  studio.  Those  not  thus  res- 
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cued  suffered  every  indignity.  Copies 
from  them  were  sold  as  originals; 
while  originals  were  altered  to  suit 
popular  taste. 

In  1849  one  of  the  little  fraternal 
band,  after  nine  years'  search,  chanced 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  very 
house  with  the  widow  and  daughter 
of  Michel.  From  them  Sensier  ob- 
tained the  story  of  his  life,  which  we 
shall  give  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

He  was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  12, 
1763.  His  parents  were  very  poor ; 
his  father  being  employed  in  the 
halles,  or  public  markets.  The  farm- 
er-general, M.  de  Chalue,  took  an 
interest  in  him,  and  placed  him 
under  the  charge  of  a  cure,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montmartre,  which  always 
remained  to  him  the  paradise  of  his 
childhood.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  his 
benefactor  placed  him  in  the  Acade- 
my of  St.  Luke,  Paris,  a  short-lived 
rival  of  '  the  Academy  Koyal.  He 
was  trained  by  Leduc,  a  notability  of 
the  time,  who,  of  course,  instructed 
th>e  young  Georges  in  the  so-called 
"  classic  "  painting.  The  pupil  went 
through  the  technical  discipline  of 
the  school,  which  included  "  perspec- 
tive, and  the  manipulation  of  colors ; " 
but  this  did  not  quench  his  love  for 
Montmartre  and  the  wide  plain  of  St. 
Denis.  He  longed  to  paint  open 
stretches  of  country,  woods,  brooks, 
hills,  cows,  country-maidens,  and  the 
bright  o'erarching  sky ;  and  he  im- 
prpved  every  chance  to  steal  away 
from  the  Academy,  and  paint  in  the 
open  air  of  the  suburbs. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
engaged  to  give  lessons  in  drawing  to 
the  daughter  of  his  benefactor,  M. 
de  Chalue.  His  industry  and  talent 
bought  him  friends  and  encourage- 
ment. His  future  looked  secure. 
Of  course  he  would  move  on  in  the 
beaten  track,  and  paint  popular  sub- 


jects, as  other  artists  were  doing. 
But  he  had  little  worldly  ambition. 
Nature  was  his  mistress;  and  she 
called  him  from  the  city,  bade  him 
paint  the  scenes  he  loved,  and  per- 
haps helped  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
Marguerite  Legros,  laundress,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  At  sixteen  he  was 
the  father  of  one  child ;  at  twenty, 
of  five ;  and  at  last  there  were  eight 
in  all.  No  small  work  to  feed  these 
young  mouths,  and  clothe  these  young 
backs ;  and,  even  in  his  teens,  the 
young  father  found  that  he  must  sac-' 
rifice  something  of  his  art  to  the 
stern  necessity  before  him.  He 
tried  to  find  pupils,  to  sell  his 
sketches  at  a  reasonable  price.  Few 
were  the  scholars,  few  the  buy- 
ers. 

In  1778  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mile.  Vigee,  the  court-painter,  and 
was  admitted  to  her  studio,  where  his 
skill  served  her  well  in  the  back- 
ground and  accessories  of  her  por- 
traits. Through  her  he  became  known 
to  several  aristocratic  families,  who 
employed  him  to  give  lessons  in 
painting.  With  them  he  travelled 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  for 
a  time  was  in  high  favor.  Mile.  Vigee 
was  now  Madame  Lebrun,  and  a  favo- 
rite of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  painter  were  to  be 
borne  along  on  the  current  of  court 
favor  and  patronage. 

But,  while  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  he  heard  the  first  rumble 
of  the  volcano  which  was  to  burst 
upon  his  beloved  Paris.  He  hastily 
quitted  his  patrons,  and  reached  Paris 
in  season  to  take  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastille,  14th  of  July, 
1789.  He  joined  the  "Patriots/' 
hurried  to  t^e  hall  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  for  five  years  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  sympathy  with  the  aven- 
ging democracy ;  not  actively,  for  his 
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domestic  cares  and  his  profession 
seemed  to  him  to  forbid  that. 

When  Madame  Lebrun  left  Paris, 
she  begged  him  to  accompany  her. 
But  he  staid  by  the  fortunes  of  his 
loved  city ;  and,  for  a  time,  Paris 
rewarded  him  by  orders  for  original 
pictures,  as  well  as  for  his  excellent 
copies  of  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  and 
other  masters  of  the  Flemo-Dutch 
school. 

Later  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Bruandet,  the  "  bully  of  the  fau- 
'  bourgs,  who  was  at  one  time  the 
swaggerer  of  the  tap-rooms,  anon 
the  quiet  devoted  student  of  Nature. 
The  two  frequented  the  woods 
together,  Bruandet  losing  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  prowess  with  the 
cudgel;  as  Michel  said,  "the  blood 
always  in  his  head,  ready  to  explode 
in  a  moment.'7  Still,  when  at  work 
before  Nature,  he  was  gentle  as  a 
young  girl,  and,  when  unsuccessful, 
would  exclaim,  "Ah!  it's  nothing  to 
give  a  stroke  of  the  sabre ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  difficult  to  give  a  stroke  of 
the  pencil  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  or 
on  the  blue  sky."  He  ended  ill,  —  a 
quarrel,  murder  perhaps,  a  trial,  sen- 
tence to  death  ;  from  which,  by  some 
favoritism,  he  escaped,  to  roam  like  a 
hunted  beast  in  the  wilds  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  coming  out  at  times  with  some 
powerful  picture  of  the  woods,  then 
disappearing,  until,  in  1803,  he  ap- 
peared no  more.  Of  him  and  Michel, 
Sensier  says,  — 

"These  two  plebeians,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  commenced  the  naturalistic 
movement,  without  other  moving  power 
than  their  own  healthy  reason  ;  for  they 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  they  were 
beginning  a  revolution.  Their  names 
\vere  Bruandet  and  Georges  Michel.  Both 
the  two,  children  of  the-  faubourgs  of 


Paris ;  both  the  two,  without  instruction, 
and  without  masters." 

His  widow,  who  has  seemed  to  be 
his  real  biographer,  says,  "All  who 
came  in  contact  with  Michel  loved 
him  for  his  gayety  and  good  manners." 
Always  gay,  always  content,  he  sang 
without  ceasing.  Affectionate  in  his 
family,  true  to  honor  and  morality, 
his  record  is  a  good  one.  He  believed 
in  natural  religion,  and  recognized  a 
supreme  inner  conscience.  His  one 
extravagance  was  the  occasional 
spending  of  "  too  much  money  on 
books  and  curiosities ; "  and  of  the 
former  he  gathered  a  library  of  two 
thousand  volumes.  Kabelais  was  his 
favorite  author. 

His  early  technical  study,  his  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  his  working  with 
Madame  Lebrun,  had  started  him 
well.  He  followed  his  instincts,  and 
went  into  the  woods  and  fields.  Like 
nearly  all  good  painters,  he  had  his 
"  three  epochs,"  —  the  first  of  imita- 
tion, application,  respect,  and  docility ; 
the  second,  a  careful  study,  ay,  a  dis- 
section, of  every  tint  of  the  Flemo- 
Dutch  masters  in  landscape  and  genre 
painting;  third,  his  own  powerful 
graphic  rendering  of  Nature  in  her 
most  common,  wild,  and  rugged 
aspects. 

Occasionally  a  picture  by  Michel 
comes  to  this  country,  winning  admi- 
ration, and  commanding  ready  sale. 
As  a  pioneer  of  the  naturalistic 
movement,  his  name  will  outlive  his 
works,  admirable  as  they  are;  for  he 
never  signed  his  paintings,  and  their 
identity  is  not  always  easy  to  estab- 
lish. He  was  one  step  on  the  ladder 
of  modern  landscape-painting.  Troy- 
en,  Jacques,  Corot,  Daubigny,  form 
another.  Who  will  be  the  next  ? 


HISTORICAL  CONCERTS.^ 
WITH  the  feeling  of  the  true  artist, 
who  finds  in  his  work  his  best  and 
surest  reward,  Mr.  Osgood,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Boscovitz,  is  trying 
experimentally  to  illustrate  musical 
progress  within  the  last  four  hundred 
years.  In  his  three  farewell  concerts 
in  this  city,  which  were  noticed  at 
length  in  this  magazine,  Herr  Rubin- 
stein did  a  noble  work,  placing  before 
us  in  chronological  order  the  most 
remarkable  and  characteristic  compo- 
sitions from  the  time  of  Bach  to  the 
present  day,  supplementing  the  valu- 
able and  extremely  interesting  Uni- 
versity Lectures  by  John  K.  Paine, 
given  a  year  or  two  earlier,  which 
were  illustrated  by  selections  from 
the  oldest  compositions  extant,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  lecture-room  would 
permit,  including  selections  from  the 
modern  writers.  We  mention  these 
predecessors  in  the  field  Mr.  Osgood 
has  chosen,  because  it  shows  the 
interest  that  already  exists,  not  only 
in  music  as  a  fine  art  to-day,  but  in 
musical  growth  and  progress,  and  the 
causes  and  beginnings  to  which  we 
owe  our  present  rich  possession. 

Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  find  little  that  would  prove  enjoy- 
able to  modern  ears.  Dufay,  Ocken- 
heim,  known  as  the  father  of  double 
counterpoint,  and  a  score  of  others 
famous  through  the  thirteenth  and 

1  The  four  historical  concerts,  of  which  the 
first  is  noticed  in  the  present  paper,  are  announced 
as  to  be  given  at  Mechanics  Hall  on  Jan.  22,  Feb. 
26,  March  26,  and  April  30. 


fourteenth  centuries,  fail  to  interest 
us :  their  compositions,  though  intri- 
cate and  scholarly  according  to  their 
standard,  are  expressionless,  and  de- 
ficient in  melody.  Josquin  de  Pros, 
however,  whose  name  heads  the  list 
summoned  for  our  edification  and 
entertainment,  was  the  genius  of  his 
age,  and  may  justly  be  called  .the 
father  of  modern  harmony,  "  the  in- 
ventor of  every  ingenious  contexture 
of  its  constituent  parts,"  says  Burney. 
Preceding  Palestrina  by  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  he  began  that  which 
Palestrina  perfected.  In  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  "  Tu  Pauperum  "  we  note 
the  dawn  of  the  clear,  solid  vocal 
writing  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished Palestrina.  The  composition 
would  have  proved  attractive  without 
the  historic  interest  attaching  to  a 
chorale  antedating  by  a  dozen  years 
the  discovery  of  this  western  world 
by  Columbus.  It  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  Josquin  de  Pres  was  chapel- 
master  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  that 
Henry  VIII/s  music-book  in  the 
Pepys  Collection  at  Cambridge  con- 
tains several  of  his  compositions,  and 
that  Anne  Boleyn,  when  in  France, 
collected  and  learned  a  great  many  of 
them.  An  amusing  incident  in  con- 
nection with  his  royal  patron  is  worth 
relating,  as  an  encouragement  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  King  Louis, 
though  extremely  fond  of  music,  was 
so  totally  deficient  in  voice,  and 
probably  in  ear,  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  learn  a  tune :  he  defied 
his  maestro  di  capella  to  compose  any 
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piece  of  music  in  which  he  could  bear 
a  part.  Nothing  daunted,  Josquin 
composed  a  canon  for  two  voices,  add- 
ing two  other  parts,  one  of  which  had 
only  to  sustain  a  single  sound,  the 
other  only  the  keynote  and  fifth  al- 
ternately. The  king  chese,  quite 
wisely,  the  single  long  note.  After 
some  practice,  the  royal  scholar  was 
able  to  sustain  it  as  a  drone,  to  the 
canon,  in  spite  of  Nature,  who  never 
intended  him  for  a  singer.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  masses  and  motets  by 
this  author.  In  Burney's  "History  of 
Music  "  is  a  curious  dirge  of  his,  com- 
posed for  the  funeral,  or,  at  all  events, 
upon  the  death,  of  his  master,  Ocken- 
heim,  entitled  "  La  Deploration  de 
Johan  Okenheimer  a  5  Parties." 

Following  the  order  of  vocal  selec- 
tions on  the  programme,  though,  for 
good  reasons,  that  order  was  varied  in 
the  performance,  we  come  to  a  French 
madrigal,  in  five  parts,  by  Claude  le 
Jeune,  dated  1559.  We  must  differ 
in  opinion  from  some  of  our  musical 
critics  with  regard  to  this  madrigal. 
To  us  it  seemed  extremely  interesting. 
Its  adherence  to  the  canon  form,  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  is 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  the 
period :  it  is  well  described  as  an  un- 
developed fugue.  The  phrase  of  four 
notes  with  which  the  altos  begin  the 
lover's  greeting — "Bon  jour,  mamie," 
—  is  repeated  in  every  possible  form 
and  color,  surprising  one  constantly 
with  unexpected  effects.  It  is  worth 
noting,  that  the  scale,  or  style,  is  the 
Mixo  Lydian,  or  Hyper  Dorian,  the 
Greek  name  for  the  mode  whose  fun- 
damental corresponded  to  our  G  below 
the  middle  C.  The  use  of  F  natural, 
instead  of  F# ,  constantly  puzzles  the 
ear,  giving  the  impression  of  the  key 
of  C,  though  the  piece  begins  and 
ends  on  G. 


The  wonderful  antiphonal  "Gloria" 
by  Palestrina,  given  without  the 
piano,  was  deservedly  encored,  the 
second  hearing  revealing  even  new 
beauties.  Clear,  strong,  full  of  vital- 
ity and  subtle  spiritual  charm,  this  one 
sample  of  the  great  composer  leaves 
us  willing  to  concede  him  unques- 
tioned master  of  choral  harmony,  hav- 
ing attained  a  perfection  that  never 
has  been,  and  never  can  be,  surpassed. 
No  marvel  that  the  Roman  Church 
cherishes  with  jealous  care  every 
fragment  from  the  pen  of  this  prince 
of  musicians,  who,  through  a  great 
grief  (the  loss  of  a  well-beloved  wife), 
cast  aside  as  unworthy  all  secular 
compositions,  "songs,  arid  poems  of 
idolatrous  and  unholy  love,"  and  de- 
voted his  life  and  talent  to  sacred 
music  alone. 

In  the  hundred  years  between  Jos- 
quin de  Pres  and  Orlando  Lasso,  as 
many  musicians  and  teachers,  of  more 
or  less  fame  and  excellence,  had  sown 
broadcast  over  Europe  musical  germs 
which  have  since  developed  so  won- 
derfully. We  come  now  to  the  epoch 
of  the  foundation  of  the  noble  chorus- 
music  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  Noel,  or  Christmas  Carol,  given 
as  a  specimen  of  Orlando  Lasso's 
style,  was  of  special  interest,  mark- 
ing the  effort  made  in  Germany  to 
establish  an  independent  Protestant 
music.  "  The  melody  of  the  chorale 
had  been,  till  then,  sung  by  the 
tenor:  this  arrangement,  however, 
had  prevented  the  common  layman 
from  singing,  since  the  melody,  being 
under  the  other  voices,  was  recog- 
nized with  difficulty  by  the  mass. 
The  melody  came  gradually  to  be 
given  to  the  upper  voice ;  and  a  new 
art  of  composition  developed  itself, 
in  which  the  upper  voice,  carrying  the 
melody,  was  accompanied  by  the  other 
voices.  The  whole  fabric  was  thus 
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much  simplified,  and,  though  in  the 
polyphonic  form,  moved  like  a  simple 
strain  of  harmony." 

Johannes  Eccard,  pupil  of  Orlando 
Lasso,  himself  the  most  distinguished 
German  master  of  his  day,  completes 
this  epoch  of  German  music.  The 
fine  setting  of  the  grand  old  hymn  — 

"  God  comes  with  succor  speedy  "  — 

is  full  of  vigor,  strength,  and  majesty. 
Of  the  volkslieder  we  cannot  speak, 
as,  owing  to  a  severe  cold,  Mr.  Os- 
good  was  obliged  to  defer  them  to  a 
later  concert.  Before  passing  to  the 
English  madrigals,  we  would  say  a 
word  about  the  chorus  of  thirty-two 
mixed  voices,  trained  by  Mr.  Osgood 
especially  for  these  concerts.  The 
task  was  extremely  difficult  for  both 
leader  and  singers,  who  acquitted 
themselves  admirably.  No  one  ac- 
customed to  singing  modern  music 
only,  we  will  not  except  Wagners, 
can  have  tho  least  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  reading  this  old  mu- 
sic ;  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
ancient  score,  with  its  unfamiliar  clefs, 
has  been  modernized  by  Mr.  Osgood. 
The  drill  is  of  the  most  severe  and 
exacting  nature,  demanding  patience 
and  enthusiasm  on  both  sides,  with 
absolutely  mechanical  obedience  to 
time.  The  least  suspicion  of  our 
modern  ad  libitum  would  utterly  spoil 
the  flavor  of  these  quaint  precisians. 
Indeed,  this  last  remark  applies 
equally  well  to  the  English  madri- 
gals, of  which  there  were  three  noble 
specimens  given,  meeting  an  assured 
welcome  in  the  present  revived  taste 
for  English  glees  and  madrigals; 
which,  be  it  observed,  were  choruses, 
and  not  simply  part  songs.  The  first 
of  the  three,  "Now,  now,  I  needs 
must  part,"  by  John  Dowland,  simple 
and  flowing  in  all  the  parts,  formed  a 


marked  contrast  to  the  severer  style 
of  sacred  music  which  preceded  it. 

The  very  name  of  Dowland  brings 
Shakspeare  and  his  friends  to  mind. 
We  are  reasonably  sure  that  Shak- 
speare himself  had  listened  with  de- 
light to  th'is  very  madrigal,  composed 
by  "  the  rarest  musician  that  the  age 
did  behold."  That  modern  critics 
attribute  the  well-known  sonnet  to 
Richard  Barnevelde,  instead  of  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare,  does  not  detract 
from  its  beauty,  its  own  excuse  for 
insertion  here. 

"If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs  (the  sister  and  the 

brother), 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee 

and  me, 
Because  tho'u  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the 

other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly 

touch 

Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet,  melodious 

sound 
That  Phcebus'  lute  (the  queen  of  music) 

makes; 

And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  God  is  good  to  both,  as  poets  feign  : 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  these 

remain." 

Morley,  the  author  of  the  other 
two  madrigals,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Bird  of 
spinet  fame,  was  called  an  uncon- 
scionable plagiarisj;  in  his  day ;  but,  if 
genius  is  merely  a  judicious  appropri- 
ation of  other  people's  ideas,  then 
Morley  ranks  high.  So  charmingly 
does  he  steal  and  improve  the  proper- 
ty, that,  with  bully  Bottom,  we  are 
ready  to  cry,  "  Let  him  do  it  again  I" 
The  charmingly  quaint  verses  — 

"  April  is  in  my  mistress's  face, 
And  July  in  her  eyes  has  place; 
Within  her  bosom  is  September, 
But  in  her  heart  a  cold  December,"  — 

are  set  to  a  flowing   melody  in  five 
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parts,  with  an  enchanting  abandon 
and  grace,  full  of  buoyancy  and  spirit, 
and  given  with  delicacy  and  precision 
by  the  well-drilled  chorus.  "Thus 
saith  my  Galatea,"  was  a  well-chosen 
companion-piece,  eliciting  hearty  ap- 
plause. The  odd  burthen  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza,  of  "  Fa,  la,  la,"  was 
very  popular  with  madrigal  writers. 

The  madrigal  is  a  distinctive  Eng- 
lish school  of  composition,  essentially 
a  vocal  and  musical  address,  usually 
a  serenade.  The  poetry  chosen  was 
alwa}^s  terse,  the  subject  usually 
love,  the  sentiment  expressed  with 
ardor  and  simplicity.  If  the  musical 
form  was  often  intricate,  it  was  never 
abrupt,  but  calculated  to  soothe  and 
please,  rather  than  astonish.  Five 
or  six  part  harmony  was  preferably 
chosen.  When  opera  was  first  intro- 
duced (1597),  it  was  characterized  as 
a  "  five-part  madrigal  enaction,"  prov- 
ing the  antiquity  and  familiarity  of 
the  madrigal.  In  Shakspeare's  time 
it  was  extremely  popular.  The  Welsh 
knight,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  quoting 
from  Marlowe's  poem,  sings  of — 

"  Shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals." 

Nothing  better  than  the  old  madri- 
gals can  be  found  to-day.  Novello 
and  others  have  done  well  in  re-print- 
ing so  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  specimens  of  this  dis- 
tinctively English  music. 

The  vocal  music  has  taken  prece- 
dence in  this  paper ;  but  in  the  con- 
cert, as  well  as  on  the  programme,  it 
was  agreeably  interspersed  with  the 
instrumental;  and,  on  entering  the 
hall,  the  preparations  for  the  latter 
were  certainly  the  most  conspicuous ; 
the  curious-looking  instruments  on 
the  platform  exciting  much  comment 
and  inquiry. 

It  is  easy  and  instructive  to  trace, 


even  theoretically,  the  growth  of  the 
stately  grand  piano  of  to-day,  through 
the  harpsichord  and  spinet,  and  re- 
construct in  fancy  the  more  ancient 
clavichord  and  virginal.  More  curious 
and  more  instructive  still  is  it  to  see, 
in  actual  juxtaposition,  a  Chickering 
Grand  of  this  year  of  our  Lord  1875, 
its  immediate  ancestor,  the  harpsi- 
chord, so  cumbrous  and  imposing  in 
size  as  to  excite  wonder  how  such  a 
body  could  be  supported  on  such  little 
legs,  casting  into  shadow  its  more  ven- 
erable progenitor,  and  the  "  dear  old 
spinet,"  looking  so  absurdly  like  a 
grand  piano  seen  through  the  wrong 
end  of  a  telescope,  or  like  the  toy 
grand  that  adorns  Miss  Poppet's 
parlor  in  the  baby-house,  put  under 
a  magnifying-glass.  Yet  for  that 
funny  little  couched  harp,  as  the 
spinet  was  often  called,  was  written 
the  music  which  thrilled  and  charmed 
a  bygone  age  and  generation.  The 
single  fine  wires  were  snapped  by  a 
little  quill  at  the  end  of  a  jack,  in- 
stead of  being  struck  from  below  by 
a  hammer,  like  the  modern  piano- 
forte. There  were  no  pedals,  conse- 
quently, no  increase  or  diminution  of 
volume  in  tone. 

A  sharp  twang,  suggesting  a  harp 
that  had  taken  cold  from  exposure  in 
street-bands,  or  a  banjo  whose  melo- 
dies "  are  picked  upon  the  string,"  is 
the  only  sound  to  be  elicited.  It  is 
a  tradition,  that  after  the  lyre,  which 
was  played  upon  with  a  golden  plec- 
trum, was  superseded  by  the  harp, 
the  most  skilful  and  distinguished 
performers  struck  the  strings  with 
the  long  nails  cultivated  on  pur- 
pose, instead  of,  as  in  modern  times, 
with  the  fleshy'  finger-tips.  That 
ancient  harping  must  have  borne  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  tone  pro- 
duced by  the  quill-points  on  the 
spinet  wire.  Always  thin,  its  sweet- 
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ness  must  have  been  easily  spoiled  by 
age,  and,  like  the  bouquet  of  light 
wine,  once  lost,  could  never  be  restored. 
For  this  reason,  apart  from  the  clat- 
tering and  rattle  of  the  venerable 
keys,  which,  indeed,  in  a  less  degree, 
is  often  found  to-day  in  poor  or  worn- 
out  pianos,  it  is  no  more  fair  to  judge 
of  the  spinet  in  its  youth  by  the 
spinet  in  its  old  age,  than  from  a 
rattling  tin  kettle  of  an  old  piano, 
perhaps  by  an  indifferent  maker,  to 
expect  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  a 
Chickering  or  Steinway  Grand  of 
to-day.  Probably  there  was  a  great 
choice  in  makers,  as  well  as  instru- 
ments, a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
spinet,  which,  as  well  as  the  harpsi- 
chord, was  loaned  by  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering, bears  the  imprint,  Harris  fecit 
Londini,  1773.  It  is  a  genuine  in- 
strument, and  probably  differed  little 
from  those  of  a  hundred,  or  even  two 
hundred,  years  earlier. 

The  specimens  offered  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  spinet  and  spinet  music 
were,  "The  Carman's  Whistle,"  by 
Dr.  William  Bird,  and  "The  King's 
Hunting  Jig,"  by  Dr.  John  Bull.  The 
first  of  these  is  copied  from  Queen 
Elizabeth's  celebrated  Virginal  Book, 
an  elegant  MS.  folio  bound  in  red 
morocco,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  If,  as  history  states, 
Elizabeth  could  play  all  the  contents 
of  her  music-book,  her  fingers  must 
have  been  as  agile  as  her  tongue. 
Her  fondness  for  fantastic  involution 
and  abrupt  change  is  quite  as  charac- 
teristic in  her  musical  taste  as  in  her 
dress  and  facile  affections.  A  copy 
of  "  The  Carman's  Whistle,"  which  is 
really  a  lively  theme  with  variations, 
can  be  found  in  Burney's  "History 
of  Music,"  vol.  ii.  "The  Hunting 
Jig "  is  in  a  collection  of  ancient 
music,  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
H artel.  If  one  is  curious  in  such 


matters,  by  laying  a  couple  of  sheets 
of  music-paper  upon  the  strings  of  a 
piano,  and  using  the  soft  pedal,  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  a  spinet  effect 
can  be  produced.  "The  Hunting 
Jig "  is  an  extremely  jolly  piece  of 
music  also :  on  a  modern  instrument, 
it  would  sound  a  merry  invitation 

to  — 

"Trip  it  as  ye  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

One  recalls,  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  the  once  famous  author,  the 
tradition  of  his  visit  to  the  Nether- 
lands, where  lived,  also,  a  wonderful 
organist  and  contrapuntist.  Dr.  John 
Bull  was  travelling  incog,  in  the 
fashion  that  modern  John  Bull  still 
affects.  Apparently,  through  curiosi- 
ty, he  listens  to  the  organist  and  his 
self-laudation.  Desirous  of  making 
a  final  and  overwhelming  impression 
of  his  skill  and  erudition  on  the 
unknown  guest,  the  German  shows 
the  doctor  an  elaborate  piece  of  har- 
mony in  forty  parts,  so  perfect,  he 
flatters  himself  not  a  note  can  be 
added.  Dr.  John  Bull,  withqut  be- 
traying his  personality,  asks  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  the  score,  and  a  room 
to  himself  for  two  hours ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  shows  the  aston- 
ished composer  his  score  with  forty 
more  parts,  all  added  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  rules.  In  amaze- 
ment the  poor  organist  murmurs, 
"You  are  the  devil,  or  Dr.  John 
Bull ! "  He  was  the  best  spinet- 
player,  as  well  as  composer,  of  his 
time ;  the  fingers  must  be  well  trained 
to-day  that  can  play  his  curiously- 
intricate  musical  puzzles.  To  multi- 
ply notes,  rather  than  to  develop  a 
theme,  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
of  musical  composition  in  that  age : 
the  more,  the  merrier. 

The  suite  for  harpsichord,  by  Lully, 
bears  date  1633.  This  style  of  mu- 
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sical  composition  was  the  height  of 
fashion  in  courtly  circles,  when  Bos- 
ton was  settled.  The  primeval  wil- 
derness here,  and  Lully  in  Paris 
writing  music  to  be  played  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later  in  this 
unknown  land  of  savagery !  A  cer- 
tain quaint  grace  seems  inherent  in 
the  dance  music  of  the  olden  time : 
the  limits  were  narrow,  as,  indeed, 
was  the  keyboard,  —  only  five  octaves. 
A  strongly-marked  rhythm  was  es- 
sential; and,  to  please  Louis  XIV., 
the  air  must  not  only  be  short,  but 
always  comprised  within  a  stated 
number  of  bars.  This  restraint  of  an 
unmusical  tyrant  necessarily  placed 
Lully  at  a  disadvantage ;  but  his 
genius  asserted  itself  even  in  bonds ; 
and  France  owes  much  to  the  young 
Florentine,  who,  though  overshad- 
owed for  a  time  by  Rameau,  paved 
the  way  for  the  wonders  of  Gluck. 
The  five  movements  of  this  suite  are 
all  dance  movements :  of  these,  the 
Allemande  and  Sarabande  seem  to 
have  been  more  stately  and  majes- 
tic than  the  Courante,  or  even  the 
Minuet,  if  the  time  chosen  for  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Boscovitz,  is  correct. 
The  Gigue  has  a  right  to  be  rollick- 
ing, as  it  certainly  was.  In  bidding 
good-by  to  the  harpsichord  and  its 
queer  tone,  so  aptly  and  wittily  de- 
scribed as  "  a  sort  of  a  scratch  with  a 
sound  on  the  end,"  we  find  ourselves 
already  much  nearer  the  grand  piano 
than  we  at  first  can  realize.  The 
action  is,  of  course,  quite  different; 
and  one  of  the  two  banks  of  keys 
still  produces  the  tones  by  quill-points, 
either  single  or  double,  at  will;  but 
the  other  bank  of  keys  strikes  the 
wire  by  hammers.  There  are  three 
wires  to  each  note;  and  a  damper 
pedal  of  primitive  construction  brings 
us  a  step  nearer  to  the  noble  piano- 
forte used  in  the  remaining  illustra- 


tions. Curiosity  was  satisfied  by  the 
samples  already  given  on  the  old- 
fashioned  instruments ;  and  we  are 
well  content,  while  remembering  that 
Rameau,  Kuhnau,  and  Bach  wrote 
for  'the  harpsichord,  to  have  these 
creations  interpreted  through  a  con- 
cert grand. 

The  "  Gavotte  "  with  variations,  by 
Eameau,  proved  extremely  pleasing. 
There  was  a  sense  of  freshness  in  the 
theme,  and  an  unexpected  grace  in 
the  rather  formal  variations,  with 
liquids  runs  in  one  hand,  and  full 
harmony  in  the  other.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  contrast  afforded  by  the 
spinet  music,  and  this  of  a  hundred 
years'  later  date,  was  the  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  the  latter  compared  to 
the  pedantry  and  affectation  of  the 
"influenza  of  note-splitting,"  which, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  was  carried 
to  such  excess.  Melody  is  more 
marked ;  each  movement  of  the  suite 
is  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  sonata  of 
later  date ;  it  is -no  longer  essential  to 
overlay  the  theme  with  elaborate  and 
confusing  variations  and  involutions : 
the  original  texture  is  of  more  conse- 
quence. 

In  listening  to  Kuhnau's  Sonata 
we  are  hearing  the  first  sonata  by  the 
first  composer  of  sonatas ;  an  event 
worth  noting.  The  composition  is 
of  marked  merit,  entitling  the  asso- 
ciation' of  Kuhnau's  name  with  John 
Sebastian  Bach's,  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor in  the  St.  Thomas  Church  at 
Leipsic.  This  sonata,  with  its  alle- 
gro, adagio,  and  rondo,  is,  in  all 
essentials,  the  sonata  form  of  to-day, 
in  which  each  movement,  though 
complete  in  itself,  holds  a  more  or 
less  intimate  relation  to  those  which 
precede  and  follow. 

From  this  time,  we  must  look  to  the 
French  and  German  schools  for  the 
development  of  piano-forte  music. 
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Great  hopes  had  been  entertained  of 
a  distinctive  English  school  of  instru- 
mental music;  but,  with  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Bull  and  his  contempo- 
raries, that  hope  was  lost :  no  further 
advance  seems  to  have  been  made. 

Strangely  enough,  to  find  Bach's 
name  on  the  programme,  still  more, 
to  hear  familiar  movements  from  the 
French  and  English  suites  as  bright, 
as  fresh,  in  their  coloring  as  the 
buried  paintings  in  Pompeii,  or  the 
marvellous  tints  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs,  gave  us  a  sense  of  being 
among  the  moderns.  "Old"  and 
"  new  "  are  relative  terms ;  and  beauty 
has  eternal  youth.  For  pure  enjoy- 
ment there  is  nothing  like  that  which 
a  genuine  lover  of  Bach  finds  in  lis- 
tening to  an  adequate  interpretation 
of  the  music  of  the  grand  old  cantor : 
there  is  no  savor  of  musty  folio  or 
cramped  organ-loft.  Always  and  for 
ever  in  the  lightest  and  brightest,  or 
the  deepest  and  tenderest  moods, 
there  is  an  all  pervading  healthful 
freshness.  How  it  sweeps  away  mor- 
bid fancies,  and  unwholesome  vain 
regrets !  If  there  is  pain,  there  is 
healing :  if  there  is  conflict,  there  is 
victory.  Too  reverent  for  despair, 


from  him  we  never  hear,  "There 
might  have  been,"  but  always  and  for- 
ever, "  There  was.  there  is,  there  yet 
shall  be." 

To  attempt  even  a  superficial 
analysis  of  the  selections  from  the 
suites  and  the  concerto  in  the  Italian 
style,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
paper.  To  Sebastian  Bach  belongs 
the  true  founding  of  the  piano-forte 
school.  He  was  the  first  to  order  the 
fingering  of  the  piano-forte  in  such  a 
manner,  that  both  hands  could  be 
employed  simultaneously  to  the  best 
advantage ;  and  his  compositions  for 
the  clavichord  are,  to-day,  master- 
works  of  piano-forte  literature. 

As  these  reviews  are  of  the  music, 
and  its  progressive  development,  and 
not  of  the  performance,  we  can  only 
offer  a  passing  tribute  to  Mr.  Bosco- 
vitz'  masterly  and  conscientious  inter- 
pretation of  each  and  every  selection, 
always  given  from  the  marvellous 
storehouse  of  his  memory. 

To  him  and  to  Mr.  Osgood  the 
musical  public  is  greatly  indebted  for 
the  happy  thought  and  brilliant  in- 
ception of  so  novel  a  series  of  con- 
certs. 

E.  G. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

DEC.  25,  UNITED-STATES  AGEXCY,  Los  PIMOS  EIVER, 
(8,500  feet  above  the  sea). 

NOT  an  Indian  within  fifty  miles.  They  will  not  risk  their  comfort  and 
their  ponies  here.  They  left  early  in  October.  The  cattle  had  been  poorly 
herded  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  agent  had  secured  an  ener- 
getic, experienced  herder  for  the  winter,  and  had  gone  down  to  the  herders' 
camp  to  discharge  the  old  herders,  and  turn  over  the  charge  to  new  men. 
Two  teams,  four  mules  each,  had  been  hired  to  draw  supplies  to  the  camp. 
The  trip  was  hazardous ;  and  the  wages  for  the  teams,  twenty  dollars  a  day. 
The  agent  and  the  teams  had  almost  fought  their  way  through  storms  of 
snow  and  hail ;  and  after  some  shovelling,  considerable  wading  hub-deep  in 
snow,  and  camping  two  nights  on  the  way,  the  teams  reached  the  camp  at 
Gunnison  Kiver  on  Christmas  Day.  No  Christmas  goose,  no  sprigs  of  holly, 
no  music,  no  evening  party;  and,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  misnamed 
Christmas  Eve,  the  agent  and  new  herder  were  occupied  with  dressing  and 
eating  a  "sage-hen,"  while  the  animals  rested,  then  with  picking  their  way 
five  miles  by  night  on  a  sno wed-up  road,  while  a  head  wind  shot  small  hail- 
stones into  their  smarting  faces.  The  wolves  were  content  to  watch  around  the 
herds,  and  let  the  men  have  the  road.  The  merriment  of  Christinas  itself  con- 
sisted in  the  safe  arrival  of  the  two  larger  teams,  the  resting  of  the  men  and 
mules,  the  turning-over  of  the  herds  to  the  new  herder,  and  making  the  slight 
preparation  necessary  for  the  jaunt  back  to  the  agency.  The  night  came  on. 
A  blazing  fire  lighted  up  the  camp.  The  men  did  their  simple  cooking,  drank 
their  stout  coffee,  recounted  past  experiences  (real  and  exaggerated),  let  off 
jokes  as  laughable  as  Punch's,  if  not  in  as  good  English,  and  turned  into 
their  blankets  and  buffaloes. 

All  this  was  part  of  the  rough  and  vigorous  life  in  which  pioneers  wear 
themselves  out.  The  principal  anxieties  were,  not  whether  this  or  that 
sleigh-ride  would  be  the  most  elegant,  this  or  that  present  the  most  useful 
and  ornamental,  nor  even  whether  the  Utahs  could  be  civilized,  but  whether 
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the  teams  would  get  out  of  that  region  of  uncertain  snows  in  safety,  and 
whether  or  not  those  seven  hundred  cattle  and  thousand  sheep  would  survive 
the  savagery  of  such  a  winter,  with  snow  deepening  around  them,  weather 
costing  every  night  some  of  their  stored-up  fat. 


THE  MARTYKS  OF  TO-DAY. 

NORTH  GKEENOCK,  Jan.  30, 1875. 

I  WAS  telling  you  of  the  teachers  in  this  town.  I  think  we  have  no 
remarkably  good  ones  at  present,  though  all  are  doing  very  well.  They  are 
not  very  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  but  take  it  because  it  is  the  most 
evident  way  in  which  they  can  earn  their  daily  bread. 

But  we  have  had  two  teachers  of  primary  schools,  since  I  have  been  on 
the  committee,  that  were  admirable  teachers.  The  first  began  like  all  the 
rest ;  but,  continuing  for  seven  years  over  one  school,  she  grew  to  love  her 
work,  and  to  understand  it;  and  I  have  heard  her  say,  "  Oh  !  if  I  had  had 
the  least  idea  what  teaching  was,  if  I  had  known  all  the  responsibilities,  and 
the  power,  and  the  reach  of  it,  I  never  should  have  dared  to  undertake  it. 
But  I  began  in  utter  ignorance  ;  and,  as  all  this  has  opened  before  me,  the 
only  reason  I  have  gone  on,  and  not  left  my  place  as  utterly  unworthy 
and  incapable,  is,  that  I  know  my  place  would  be  taken  by  some  other 
little  girl  as  unconscious  as  I  was,  in  the  beginning,  of  all  that  teaching 
means." 

Her  seven-years'  work  have  left  her  all  worn  out ;  so  that  a  rest  of  a  year 
and  a  half  has  helped  her  very  little.  But  she  always  refuses  any  pleasure 
that  might  tire  her,  "  because  I  want  to  save  every  particle  of  strength,  that 
I  may  get  back  to  my  children  the  sooner." 

The  other  teacher  was  one  with  a  wonderful  talent  for  teaching,  and  who 
felt  not  less  than  the  first  all  that  her  work  involved.  She  received  her 
school  in  a  very  bad  state.  It  had  driven  away  one  or  two  teachers.  In  a 
year  after  she  took  it,  it  was  the  best  in  the  town.  We  all  admired  ;  but  we 
did  not  imagine  at  what  cost  this  beautiful  order  and  scholarship  had  been 
brought  about.  The  teacher  did  not  finish  her  third  year  :  she  died. 

Under  other  hands  we  found  the  school  again  one  of  the  most  unruly 
and  unintelligent  in  the  town.  There  were  between  thirty  and  forty  chil- 
dren, more  than  half  coming  from  the  street  of  Irish  ;  and  many  of  their 
parents  cannot  read.  It  is  very  hard  to  teach  them  any  thing;  and,  when- 
ever they  are  naughty,  they  are  encouraged  in  it  at  home;  and  their  parents 
are  apt  to  remonstrate  against  punishment.  All  this  our  good  teacher  had 
worked  against  so  hard  and  so  successfully,  that  we  did  not  hear  much 
about  it;  and  she  had  brought  the  children  to  a  power  of  learning  their 
lessons,  and  an  accuracy  and  speed  in  reciting,  that  is  seldom  seen  in  this 
town. 
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ROUGH-HEWN  ENDS. 

THEY  estimate  preachers  at  Manitowoc  by  a  standard  of  their  own.  When 
Dr.  South  preaches  there,  the  people,  as  they  come  out,  say,  "  He  knows  what 
sort  of  wood  is  good  for  shingles,  he  does  ! " 


WHERE  IS  PUSS? 

A  SYMPATHETIC  correspondent,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Fair  for  Dumb 
Animals,  asks,  — 

"  What  ever  became  of  pretty  Bertha  Oelrich's  pony-carriage  and  puss  ? 
Did  not  Bertha  ' hitch '  her  pony ?  or  did  somebody  steal  him?  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  puss  was  left  out  in  the  cold." 

It  is  all  nine  winters  ago.  Mrs.  Bertha  Euther  ought  to  write  to  Miss 
Ellen  at  Eye.  Those  who  do  not  understand  any  thing  about  the  pony  may 
thank  themselves.  All  others  have  paid  their  money,  and  can  have  it  as  they 
choose.  

DR.  CHANNING. 

[From  one  who  remembers  his  best  days.] 

I  THANK  you  for  asking  me  to  write  something  about  the  effect  of  Chan- 
ning's  work ;  but  that  is  too  obvious  for  general  statement.  It  seems  to  re- 
quire statistics  about  the  circulation  and  the  reception  his  writings  have  met 
with,  and  what  has  been  said  of  them,  —  statistics  which  I  do  not  have. 

On  the  supposed  revolution  wrought  by  him  in  New  England,  I  confess 
that  I  have  no  ideas.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  the  least  recogni- 
tion at  home;  that  he  was  a  prophet  not  without  honor  save  there.  I  used 
to  be  told  that  "  half  the  Boston  leaders  of  society "  never  took  the  trouble  to 
go  to  hear  him  preach.  And  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  our  people  now  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  writings  of  Channing. 


WOMEN  AS  LAWYERS. 

ST.  Louis,  Jan.  31, 1875. 

IN  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  women  were  early  engaged  as  counsel.  In 
a  case  in  Lord  Raymond,  we  find  Mrs.  Cheshyre  counsel  with  the  plaintiff, 
Vincent  vs.  Beston  I.,  Ld.  Eaym.  716,  A.D.  1702.  I  find  this  in  our  very 
clever  "  Central  Law  Journal." 


"YET  HE  WAS  AN  HONEST  MAN." 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  says  of  Baron  Fortescue,  that,  "though  a  lawyer,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  humor,  talents,  and  integrity" 
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A   HUNDRED  YEARS   AGO. 

"  ON  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  all  Americans  of  the 
present  generation,  and  which  ought,  and  doubtless  will  be  handed 
down  to  ages  yet  unborn,  the  troops  of  Britain,  unprovoked,  shed 
the  blood  of  sundry  of  the  loyal  American  subjects  of  the  British 
king  in  the  field  of  Lexington." 

These  Avords  are  the  prophetic  introduction  of  the  "  Narrative  of 
the  Excursion  of  the  King's  Troops  under  the  Command  of  Gen.  Gage," 
which  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  England  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  With  infinite  care  the  Congress  drew  up  depositions, 
which  were  sworn  to  before  "  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,"  that, 
with  all  legal  form,  they  might  show  to  all  the  world  who  .were  the 
aggressors,  now  the  crisis  had  come.  Then  they  intrusted  the  pre- 
cious volume  of  these  depositions  to  Richard  Derby  of  Salem,  who  sent 
John  Derby  with  them  to  England.  The  vessel  made  a  good  run. 
She  arrived  on  the  29th  of  May  with  the  official  papers  and  "  The 
Essex  Gazette,"  which  had  the  published  accounts.  "  The  Sukey," 
Capt.  Brown,  with  the  government  accounts,  forwarded  by  Gen.  Gage, 
did  not  arrive  till  eleven  days  after.  Meanwhile,  Arthur  Lee  and  all 
the  friends  of  America  in  London  were  steadily  publishing  the  news 
of  the  "  ministerial  "  attack  on  the  people,  and  the  people's  repulse  of 
the  army.  The  public  charged  the  government  with  concealing  the 
news.  Thus  was  it,  that,  when 

"  The  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world," 

they  told  their  own  story. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1875,  by  the  PEOPBIETOE8  OF  OLD  AN1>  NEW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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All  parties  had  had  fair  notice  that  the  crisis  was  coining ;  and  they 
had  a  good  chance  to  guess  how  it  was  coming.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  by  way  of  seeing  how  people  would  bear  the  presence  of  an 
army,  and  how  the  arm}*-  would  march  after  a  winter's  rest  and  rust, 
Earl  Percy  with  five  regiments  marched  out  over  Boston  Neck,  into 
the  country.  Boston  people  can  trace  him  by  walking  out  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  where  the  sea-water  then  flowed  on  both  sides,  up  the 
hill  at  Roxbury,  on  the  right  of  the  church,  and  heeding  Gov.  Dud- 
ley's parting-stone,  which  still  stands,  let  them  take  Centre  Street, 
"to  Dedham  and  Rhode  Island."  Along  that  road  to  Jamaica  Plain, 
Earl  Percy  marched,  his  drums  and  fifes  playing  "  Yankee  Doodle." 
The  spring  was  very  early.  Some  soldiers  straggled,  and  trampled 
down  gardens  and  fields  that  were  planted,  perhaps  since  last  fall. 
From  Jamaica  Plain,  Earl  Percy  led  them  across  to  Dorchester ; 
and  by  the  Dorchester  road  they  came  home.  Very  indignant 
was  the  Provincial  Congress  and  the  committees  of  safety  at  this 
first  "  invasion  "  of  the  country ;  and  all  people  guessed  that  Con- 
cord would  be  the  point  of  the  next  u  excursion,"  because  at  Con- 
cord was  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  stores  which  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  had  collected  in  its  preparations  against  the  British 
empire.  What  these  preparations  were,  we  will  try  to  tell  on  the 
next  page. 

As  early  as  Feb.  9,  the  Provincial  Congress  had  intimated  their 
intention  of  stopping  such  "  excursions."  They  had  appointed  the 
celebrated  "  Committee  of  Safety,"  with  the  express  purpose  of  check- 
ing them.  Of  this  committee,  — 

"  The  business  and  duty  it  shall  be,  most  carefully  and  diligently  to  inspect  and  ob- 
serve all  and  every  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  at  any  time  attempt  to  carry  into 
execution,  by  force,  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  Better 
Regulating  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England ' 
.  .  .  which  said  committee,  or  any  five  of  them,  provided  always  that  not  more  than 
one  of  the  said  five  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Boston,  shall  have  power, 
and  they  are  hereby  empowered  and  directed,  when  they  shall  judge  that  siich  attempt 
or  attempts  are  made,  to  alarm,  muster,  and  cause  to  be  assembled  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  completely  armed,  accoutred,  and  supplied  with  provisions  sufficient  for 
their  support  in  their  march  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  such  and  so  many  of  the  militia 
of  this  Province  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  end  and  purpose  of  opposing  such 
attempt  or  attempts,  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  they  shall  judge  proper,  and  them 
to  discharge  as  the  safety  of  the  Province  shall  permit." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  full  preparation  for  war,  only  the 
Provincial  Congress  meant  that  Gen.  Gage  should  strike  the  first  blow. 

Meanwhile,  our  friends  Bernicre  and  Brown,  whose  sad  tramp  to 
Worcester  we  traced  in  the  last  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  were 
sent  to  see  what  there  was  at  Concord.  They  left  their  journal  behind 
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them,  when,  the  next  year,  the  English  army  evacuated  Boston  ;  and 
so  we  are  able  to  trace  their  march  to-day. 

And  so  it  happened  that  on  the  <e  veiling  of  the  18th  of  April, 
when,  it  was  supposed,  most  of  the  Boston  people  were  in  bed,  about 
eight  hundred  soldiers  —  grenadiers,  light-infantry,  and  marines  — 
were  embarked  in  the  boats  of  the  navy,  very  near  the  place  where 
the  Old  Providence  Station  stood,  where  then  the  tide  rose  and  fell. 
Remember  that  there  was  no  bridge  at  that  time  from  Boston  on  any 
side.  The  little  army  was  ferried  across  to  Lechmere's  Point,  not 
far  from  the  Insane  Asylum  of  to-day,;  lost  two  hours  in  going  so 
far,  and  then  took  up  its  silent  line  of  march  through  Cambridge, 
by  what  is  still  remembered  as  Milk  Row.  At  the  tavern  in  Menot- 
omy,  now  West  Cambridge,  the  rebel  committee  of  safety  had  been 
in  session  the  day  before.  Dear  Old  Gen.  Heath,  then  only  "  our 
colonel,"  whose  memoirs  come  in  in  the  most  entertaining  read- 
ing of  the  time,  had  been  there.  *But  he  had  gone  home  to  Roxbury. 
Here  is  his  account  of  what  happened  to  those  who  staid  :  — 

"  On  the  19th,  at  daybreak,  our  general  was  awoke,  called  from  his  bed,  and  In- 
formed that  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  were  out,  that  they  had  crossed  from 
Boston  to  Phipps's  Farm  in  boats,  and  had  gone  towards  Concord,  as  was  supposed, 
with  intent  to  destroy  the  public  stores.  They  probably  had  notice  that  the  com- 
mittees had  met  the  preceding  day  at  Wetherby's  Tavern,  atMenotomy;  for,  when 
they  came  opposite  to  the  house,  they  halted.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  slept  there 
during  the  night.  Among  them  were  Col.  Orne,  Col.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Gerry.  One  of 
them  awoke,  and  informed  the  others  that  a  body  of  the  British  were  before  the  house. 
They  immediately  made  their  escape,  without  time  to  dress  themselves,  at  the  back- 
door, receiving  some  injury  from  obstacles  in  the  way,  in  their  undressed  state.  They 
made  their  way  into  the  fields." 

Heath  had  met  on  his  way  home  officers  who  tried  to  keep  the  news 
of  the  "  excursion  "  from  reaching  Concord ;  but  the  country  was 
alarmed,  and  Col.  Smith  sent  back  to  Boston  for  a  re-enforcement. 
Gen.  Gage  had  expected  the  request,  and  had  ordered  the  first 
brigade  under  arms  at  four  that  morning.  These  orders  were 
carried  to  the  first  brigade-major's.  He  was  not  at  home  ;  and,  when 
he  came  home,  his  servant  forgot  to  tell  of  the  letter.  At  four 
o'clock  no  brigade  appeared.  At  five  o'clock  Col.  Smith's  express 
came,  asking  the  re-enforcement.  On  inquiry,  it  proved  that  no 
orders  were  given  ;  and  it  was  not  till  six  that  a  part  of  the  brigade 
paraded.  They  waited  till  seven  for  the  marines.  Is  not  all  this 
like  a  village  muster  to-day  ?  At  seven,  there  being  still  no  marines, 
it  proved  that  the  order  for  them  had  been  addressed  to  Major  Pit- 
cairn,  who  was  by  this  time  far  away,  and  had  indeed  begun  the  war 
already,  without  knowing  it,  by  firing  his  pistol  on  Lexington  Com- 
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mon.  So  the  half  of  the  brigade  waited,  and  waited,  till  the 
marines  could  be  got  read}r,  and  when  they  were  ready,  at  nine 
o'clock,  started  over  Boston  Neck ;  for  now  they  had  no  boats :  so 
that  they  must  e'en  go  six  miles  round  by  land,  as  every  Bostonian 
will  see.  So  they  came  to  Dudley's  parting-stone,  playing  "  Yankee 
Doodle  "  again ;  but,  when  they  reached  the  stone  this  time,  they 
took  the  right-hand  road  "  to  Cambridge  and  Watertown."  A  Rox- 
bury  boy  who  sat  on  a  stone  wall  to  see  them  pass  prophesied  thus 
to  Percy,  referring  to  the  history  of  his  noble  house,  — 

"  You  go  out  by  '  Yankee  Doodle ; '  but  you  will  come  back  by 
4  Chevy  Chase.'  " 

While  the  half-brigade  was  waiting  for  the  marines  on  what  is  now 
Tremont  Street,  its  line  crossing  the  head  of  Beacon  Street,  a  little 
boy  nine  years  old,  named  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
old  school  in  School  Street,  where  Parker's  stands  to-day.  Here  is 
his  account  of  it,  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  glimpse  we  have  of  Boston  life  on  that  memorable  day. 

"  On  the  19th  April,  1775, 1  went  to  school  for  the  last  time.  In  the  morning,  about 
seven,  Piercy's  brigade  was  drawn  up,  extending  from  Scollay's  buildings,  through 
Tremont  Street,  and  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  mall,  preparing  to  take  up  their 
march  for  Lexington.  A  corporal  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  going  to  school,  and  turned 
me  off,  to  pass  down  Court  Street ;  which  I  did,  and  came  up  School  Street  to  the 
schoolhouse.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  great  agitation  prevailed,  the  British  line 
being  drawn  up  four  yards  only  from  the  schoolhouse-door.  As  I  entered  school,  I 
heard  the  announcement  of  '  deponite  libros,'  and  ran  home  for  fear  of  the  regulars. 
Here  ended  my  connection  with  Mr.  LovelPs  administration  of  the  school.  Soon 
afterwards  I  left  town,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  evacuation  by  the  British,  in 
March,  1776." 

Col.  Smith  and  his  eight  hundred  had  pressed  on  meanwhile.  The 
alarm  had  been  so  thoroughly  given  in  Lexington,  that,  at  two  o'clock, 
the  militia  had  assembled  (one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number)  ;  and 
John  Parker,  their  captain,  had  ordered  them  to  load  with  powder 
and  ball.  This  John  is  the  grandfather  of  one  Theodore,  who  will 
appear  two  generations  afterwards.  No  sign  of  any  troops  ;  and  the 
men  were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  assemble  again  at  the  beat  of 
drum.  Most  of  them  thought  that  the  whole  was  a  false  alarm. 
But  Gage's  officers,  in  the  advance  of  the  English  column,  came  back 
to  it  on  its  march,  and  reported  that  five  hundred  men  were  in  arms. 
Major  Pitcaim  of  the  marines  had  command  of  six  companies  of 
light  infantry  in  advance.  He  caught  all  of  Parker's  scouts,  except 
Thaddeus  Bowman,  who  galloped  back  to  Lexington  Common,  and 
gave  to  Parker  tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  column. 

Parker  ordered  the  drum  to  beat ;  and  his  men  began  to  collect. 
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He  ordered  Sergeant  William  Monroe  to  form  them  in  two  ranks,  a 
few  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.  The  English  officers,  hearing 
the  drum,  halted  their  troops,  bade  them  prime  and  load,  and  then 
marched  forward  at  double-quick.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  the  militia 
had  assembled.  The  tradition  is,  that  Parker  had  bidden  the  men 
not  fire  till  they  were  fired  upon,  but  added,  "  If  they  mean  to 
have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here."  Double-quick  on  one  side ;  on  the 
other,  Sergeant  Monroe  forming  his  men  as  well  as  he  can.  Major 
Pitcairn  is  in  the  advance.  "  Ye  villains,  ye  rebels,  disperse  !  Lay 
down  your  arms  !  Why  don't  ye  lay  down  your  arms  ?  "  He  saw  a 
gun  flash  in  the  pan.  The  men  did  not  disperse.  Pitcairn  declared, 
till  the  day  he  died  at  Bunker  Hill,  that  he  gave  no  order  to  fire, 
that  he  commanded  not  to  fire  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  he 
stuck  his  staff  or  sword  downward,  as  the  signal  to  forbear  firing. 
But  some  men  in  his  party  fired  irregularly,  and  hurt  no  one.  Then 
came  a  general  discharge  from  the  English  line,  and  many  men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  militia  returned  the  fire,  —  some  before 
leaving  their  line,  some  after,  —  and  the  war  was  begun.  Here  is 
Capt.  John  Parker's  account  of  the  fight,  one  of  the  papers  which 
Capt.  Derby  carried  to  London  :  — 

"I,  John  Parker,  of  lawful  age,  and  commander  of  the  militia  at  Lexington,  do 
testify  and  declare,  that  on  the  nineteenth  instant,  in  the  morning,  about  one  of  the 
clock,  being  informed  that  there  were  a  number  of  the  regular  officers  riding  up  and 
down  the  road,  stopping  and  insulting  people  as  they  passed  the  road,  and  also 
informed  that  a  number  of  the  regular  troops  were  on  their  inarch  from  Boston,  in 
order  to  take  the  Province  stores  at  Concord,  I  ordered  our  militia  to  meet  on  the 
common  in  said  Lexington,  to  consult  what  to  do ;  and  concluded  not  to  be  discovered, 
nor  meddle,  or  make  with  said  regular  troops,  if  they  should  approach,  unless  they 
should  insult  or  molest  us ;  and,  upon  their  sudden  approach,  I  immediately  ordered 
our  militia  to  disperse,  and  not  to  fire.  Immediately  said  troops  made  their  appear- 
ance, and,  rushing  furiously  on,  fired  upon  and  killed  eight  of  our  party,  without 
receiving  any  provocation  therefor  from  us." 

"MIDDLESEX  ss.,  April  25,  1775. 

"  The  above-named  John  Parker  personally  appeared,  and,  after  being  duly  cau- 
tioned to  tell  the  whole  truth,  made  solemn  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  above  deposition 
by  him  subscribed  before  us. 

"WILLIAM  REED. 
*  "  JOSHUA  JOHNSON. 
"  WILLIAM  STICKNEY. 

"  Justices  of  the  Peace." 

That  is  the  way  those  people  went  to  war.  They  fought  one  day ; 
and  then  they  made  depositions  to  secure  the  truth  of  history. 
Henry  Clay  was  greatly  amused  when  a  New-England  historian  told 
him  of  these  depositions.  He  heard  the  story  in  some  detail,  and 
then  said,  "  Tell  me  that  again." 
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But  they  did  not  stop  for  depositions  then.  The  militia  retired : 
some  here,  some  there.  The  English  troops  fired  a  volley  on  the 
common,  and  gave  three  cheers.  Col.  Smith  came  up  with  the  main 
party  ;  and  they  all  pressed  on  to  Concord.  Two  of  their  party  had 
been  wounded.  Major  Pitcairn's  horse  was  struck  by  a  ball ;  and, 
after  the  column  left  Lexington,  six  of  the  regulars  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  musket  of  one  of  them  is  in  the  State  House  to-day. 

Meanwhile  the  Concord  militia  had  the  alarm,  and  had  formed. 
The  minute-men,  and  some  of  the  militia  from  Lincoln,  the  next  town, 
had  joined  them.  Some  of  the  companies  marched  down  the  Lex- 
ington road  till  they  saw  the  approaching  column.  They  saw  they 
were  outnumbered  ;  and  they  fell  back  to  a  hill,  about  eighty  rods 
distance  back  of  the  town,  where  they  formed.  Col.  Barrett,  their 
commander,  joined  them  here.  He  had  been  at  work  that  day, 
executing  such  commands  as  these,  given  by  the  committee  of  safety 
the  day  before.  They  are  worth  looking  back  upon  as  illustrations 
of  the  preparations  of  these  days. 

"  APRIL  18,  1775. 

"  Voted,  That  part  of  the  provisions  be  removed  from  Concord;  viz.,  fifty  barrels 
of  beef  from  thence  to  Sudbury,  with  Deacon  Plympton,  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
(of  which  what  is  in  the  malt-house  in  Concord  be  part),  twenty  casks  of  rice,  fifteen 
hogsheads  of  molasses,  ten  hogsheads  of  rum,  five  hundred  candles. 

"  Voted,  That  the  musket-balls  under  the  care  of  Col.  Barrett  be  buried  under 
ground  in  some  safe  place ;  that  he  be  desired  to  do  it,  and  to  let  the  commissary  only 
be  informed  thereof." 

Still  finding  himself  outnumbered,  Col.  Barrett  then  withdrew  his 
force  over  the  North  Bridge  ;  and,  the  little  English  army  marched 
into  the  town. 

Three  of  their  companies  were  stationed  at  the  bridge  :  three  com- 
panies were  sent  to  Col.  Barrett's  house,  two  miles  distant,  to  destroy 
the  magazines.  Did  they  find  the  musket-bullets  ?  No.  Another 
party  was  sent  to  the  South  Bridge.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  they 
broke  off  the  trunnions  of  three  new  cannon,  destroyed  what  stores 
they  could  find,  among  others  some  wooden  spoons  and  trenchers, 
which  appear  quite  conspicuously  in  all  the  accounts.  But  from  all 
such  work  all  parties  were  called  by  firing  at  the  bridge. 

All  this  time,  the  minute-men  had  been  pouring  in  on  the  high 
grounds  where  Col.  Barrett  had  formed  his  men.  They  saw  at  last 
that  the  troops  had  fired  the  town,  in  one  place  and  another.  The 
court-house  was  on  fire.  Capt.  William  Smith  of  Lincoln  volunteered 
.to  take  his  company,  and  dislodge  the  guard  at  the  bridge.  Isaac 
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Davis,  of  the  Acton  company,  made  the  remark,  which  has  become  a 
proverb,  "There  is  not  a  man  of  my  company  that  is  afraid"  to  go. 
Col.  Barrett  ordered  the  attack,  bade  the  column  pass  the  bridge, 
but  not  to  fire  unless  they  were  fired  upon.  Again  the  passion  for 
law  appeared :  "  It  is  the  king's  highway ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  march 
upon  it,  if  we  march  to  Boston.  Forward,  march  !  "  They  marched  to 
the  air  of  "  the  White  Cockade,"  the  quickest  step  their  fifes  could  play. 

Laurie,  in  command  of  the  English  party,  crossed  back  on  the 
bridge,  and  began  to  take  up  the  planks.  Major  Buttrick,  who  com- 
manded the  attacking  party,  hurried  his  men.  When  they  were 
within  a  few  rods,  the  English  fired,  in  three  several  discharges. 
Mr.  Emerson,  the  minister  of  Concord  (who,  also,  will  appear  two 
generations  afterwards),  came  nearer  the  soldiers  than  those  that 
were  killed.  Three  several  discharges  were  made  by  the  English ; 
and  Mr.  Emerson  "  was  very  uneasy  till  the  fire  was  returned." 
Isaac  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer  were  killed ;  and  then  Major  But- 
trick  gave  the  order  to  fire.  The  English  retired.  The  Provincials 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  part  of  them  ascended  the  bold  hill,  which 
visitors  to  Concord  remember,  behind  the  meeting-house,  on  the  right 
of  the  town.  The  English  party  under  Parsons  returned  from  Barrett's, 
and  crossed  the  bridge  again ;  but  they  were  left  to  join  the  main 
body  without  offence. 

One  English  soldier  had  been  killed,  and  several  wounded.  Col. 
Smith  delayed  his  return  till  he  could  find  carriages  for  his, wounded; 
and  it  was  noon  before  he  began  his  return.  Meanwhile,  north  and 
south  and  west,  couriers  had  been  speeding,  announcing  that  the 
Lexington  militia  had  been  fired  on.  The  minute-men,  the  country 
through,  had  started  on  their  march..  They  did  not  know  what  point 
to  strike.  They  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  do  when  they  came 
there.  But  they  marched  :  they  were  determined  to  be  in  time  ;  and 
in  time  they  were.  The  populous  country  between  Boston  and  Con- 
cord was  in  arms.  The  men  knew  every  inch  of  ground,  and,  after  they 
had  had  their  shot  at  the  regulars  in  one  place,  ran  across  country, 
and  tried  them  again  in  another.  "  They  are  trained  to  protect 
themselves  behind  stone  walls,"  wrote  Gen.  Gage  to  the  ministry. 
"  They  seemed  to  drop  from  the  clouds,"  says  an  English  soldier. 
Poor  Smith  and  his  party,  after  thirty  miles  of  tramping,  came  back 
to  Lexington  Common,  in  no  mood  for  giving  three  huzzas  there. 
They  made  quick  marching  of  it,  and  were  there  by  two.  They  left 
Concord  at  noon. 

"  A  number  of  our  officers  were  wounded,"  says  Bernicre ;  "  so 
that  we  began  to  run  rather  than  retreat  in  order.  The  whole  be- 
haved with  amazing  bravery,  but  little  order." 
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Here  Percy  met  them  with  his  late  re-enforcement ;  here  they 
rested,  and  then  resumed  the  retreat,  to  receive  just  the  same  treat- 
ment in  every  defile.  At  West  -Cambridge,  the  Danvers  company,  — 
observe  Danvers  again,  —  the  flank  company  of  the  Essex  regiment, 
had  come  up.  Fifteen  miles  they  had  marched  in  four  hours,  across 
Essex  County.  It  was  sunset  before  the  head  of  what  column  was 
left  crossed  Charlestown  Neck.  All  Boston  was  on  Beacon  Hill, 
watching  for  their  return.  Through  the  gathering  twilight,  men 
could  see  from  the  hill  the  flashes  of  the  muskets  on  Milk  Row ;  and 
Percy  had  to  unlimber  his  field-pieces,  and  bring  them  into  use  again. 
It  was  at  West  Cambridge  that  Dr.  Warren  so  exposed  himself,  that 
a  pin  was  struck  out  of  the  hair  of  his  earlock.  Heath  was  by  this 
time  exercising  some  sort  of  command.  The  head  of  the  English 
column  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  when  an  aide  of  Pickering's  rode  up  to  him, 
to  announce  that  the  Essex  regiment  was  close  behind  him.  Danvers 
had  gone  across  country :  the  rest  of  the  regiment  had  marched 
direct  to  Boston.  Heath  judged  that  it  was  too  late  for  any  further 
attack.  The  English,  on  their  side,  planted  sentries  at  the  Neck. 
Heath  planted  them  on  the  other  side,  and  ordered  the  militia  to  lie 
on  their  arms  at  Cambridge. 

But,  long  before  this  time,  the  news  of  the  march  had  travelled 
north  and  west  and  south.  The  memory  of  the  rider  "  on  the  white 
horse  "  is  still  told  in  tradition,  reminding  one,  as  Gov.  Washburn 
has  said,  of  the  white  horse  in  the  Revelation.  The  march  and 
retreat  were  on  Wednesday.  On  Sunday  morning  they  had  a  rumor 
of  it  in  New  York ;  and  on  Tuesday  they  had  a  second  express  from 
New  England  with  quite  a  connected  story.  This  story  was  so  defi- 
nite, that  they  ventured  to  send  it  south  by  express  as  they  received 
it  from  New  Haven.  To  Elizabeth  town,  to  Woodbridge,  to  New 
Brunswick,  to  Princeton,  it  flew  as  fast  as  horse  could  carry  it. 
The  indorsements  by  the  different  committees  show  their  eager 
haste.  It  was  in  Baltimore  on  the  27th.  It  was  in  George- 
town, S.C.,  on  the  10th  of  May. 

It  told  how  the  king's  troops  were  besieged  on  Winter  Hill ;  how 
Lord  Percy  was  killed,  and  another  general  officer  of  the  English,  on 
the  first  fire.  "  To  counterbalance  this  good  news,  the  story  is,  that 
our  first  man  in  command  (who  he  is,  I  know  not)  is  also  killed." 
No  man  since  has  known  who  "  our  first  man  in  command  "  was. 
There  was  no  commander  all  day  long. 

The  despatch  was  all  untrue.  But  it  told  of  war,  and  it  fired 
the  whole  country.  On  the  20th  of  April  an  army  was  around 
Boston,  and  the  siege  had  begun. 
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THE  POSSIBLE  BKOMWICH. 


THE  editor  of  OLD  AND  NEW  wrote, 
last  year,  a  story  called  "  Our  New 
Crusade." 

This  story  represents  the  various 
efforts  made  by  all  sorts  of  people  in 
a  college  town  in  the  Middle  States 
to  improve  the  social  arrangements  for 
all  sorts  of  people.  The  story  is 
based  on  two  postulates  :  First,  That 
the  best  people  in  an  American  town 
can  make  its  social  arrangements  just 
what  they  choose  ;  Second,  In  regard 
to  the  most  knotty  subject  of  all,  the 
control  of  the  appetite  for  liquor,  that 
evil  must  be  driven  out  by  good,  and 
that,  for  the  stimulus  of  liquor  in  our 
country  towns,  the  stimulus  of  society 
is  the  simplest  substitution. 

This  college  town  is  named  Brom- 
wich. The  agencies  described  in  the 
book  are  a  "  Wadsworth  Club  "  of 
young  working-men,  who  establish  a 
reading-room  and  smoking-room  for 
the  Irish  workmen  and  their  wives ; 
a  general  determination  of  the  better 
people  of  the  town  that  licenses  shall 
be  withheld  from  all  liquor-dealers 
who  have  violated  the  laws ;  and,  prin- 
cipally, the  formation  of  the  "  Deri- 
tend  Club."  This  is  a  club  for  men 
and  women,  embracing  most  of  the 
people  in  the  town.  They  take  pos- 
session, by  agreement,  of  the  Deri- 
tend  House,  the  old  respectable  hotel 
of  the  town  ;  and  they  abolish  "  per- 
pendicular drinking"  there.  In  the 
course  of  these  arrangements,  two 
young  couples  find  their  destiny :  as 
they  take  hold  in  work  for  the  world, 
it  proves  that  they  are  not  four,  but 
two.  And  the  book  ends  after  they 
make  this  discovery. 

This  book  has  been  kindly  received 
by  the  public.  But  some  of  the 


writers  for  the  press,  and  particularly 
the  writers  for  what  are  called  the 
religious  newspapers,  have  taken  pains 
to  say  that  the  whole  is  an  impossible 
dream,  because  the  better  people  in 
our  towns  will  not  take  the  pains,  or 
spend  the  money,  to  improve  the 
social  order  of  their  homes. 

The  author  of  "  Our  New  Crusade" 
notices  this  criticism  with  some  sur- 
prise. It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  observes  that  the 
"religious  press"  has  less  faith  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  than  the 
secular  press  seems  to  have.  If  the 
author  should  state  his  impression  in 
this  matter,  it  is,  that  persons  closely 
interested  in  the  triumph  of  a  sect 
are,  from  their  point  of  view,  pre- 
vented from  seeing  to  advantage  the 
steady  progress  of  Christendom.  The 
boy  who  is  wondering  whether  his 
toy-ship  will  be  brought  in  to  the 
beach  may  be  so  eager  about  that  as 
not  to  know  whether  the  tide  is  rising 
or  is  falling.  The  author's  observa- 
tion of  American  life  leads  him  to 
say  that  men  and  women  of  wealth 
and  influence  in  such  towns  as  Brom- 
wich are  generally  loyal  and  brave  in 
their  effort  to  improve  the  towns  m 
which  they  live.  Their  difficulty  gen- 
erally is,  that  a  ridiculous  division 
into  sects  keeps  them  asunder ;  that 
legislation  on  the  matters  involved 
sometimes  torpifies  the  public  con- 
science; and,  in  general,  that  they  find 
it  hard  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  younger  men  and  women  who 
have  still  their  foothold  to  earn  upon 
the  social  ladder.  The  author  has 
supposed  a  scene  where  these  par- 
ticular difficulties  are  overcome. 

To  show  that  nothing  is  proposed  in 
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the  ideal  Bromwicli  which  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  author  now  brings  together 
several  passages  from  a  mass  of  recent 
accounts  of  enterprises,  some  of  them 
of  some  years'  standing,  in  nine  States 
of  this  Union.  The  reader  has  only 
to  imagine  that  these  efforts  were 
all  made  in  one  town,  and  he  has  a 
possible  Bromwich  with  a  far  larger 
series  of  agencies  for  "  good  society  " 
than  had  the  ideal  Bromwich,  which 
is  called  impossible. 

The  Union  for  Good  Works  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  already  been 
noticed  at  some  length  in  OLD  AND 
NEW.1  Its  president,  Mr.  S.  Grif- 
fitts  Morgan,  now  writes  concerning 
it,  as  follows  :  — 

"I  cannot  tell  you  of  any  thing  new  in 
reference  to  our  Union.  We  are  now  in  our 
sixth  year,  and  still  in  a  nourishing  condi- 
tion in  every  respect;  and  we  believe  the 
Union  is  one  of  the  most  useful  charitable 
institutions  in  our  city.  Our  public  rooms 
are  visited  by  about  as  many  as  three  years 
ago,  never  crowded,  except  on  Saturday 
evenings;  and  when  there  is  a  particular 
attraction  outside,  say,  at  the  theatre,  or 
about  the  time  of  an  election,  the  attend- 
ance is  apt  to  be  very  thin.  "We  have  now 
no  trouble  in  preserving  decorum  and  order, 
visitors  having  learned  that  it  is  expected 
of  them  to  behave  themselves;  and  it  takes 
now  a  very  small  committee  to  superintend 
the  rooms.  Indecorum  is  the  great  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  We  keep  every  thing  in  per- 
fect order.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  observe 
the  good  effect,  especially  on  the  floor.  We 
mean  to  give  to  the  rooms  a  look  of  refine- 
ment, and  we  are  rewarded  for  it. 

"  Our  benevolent  section  still  accom- 
plishes much  good;  the  relief  committee 
distributing  about  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  in  sums,  to  each  family  aided,  of  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  month,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  beyond  this.  We  help  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  individiials  yearly.  The  sew- 
ing-women's committee  give  one  hundred 
women  work  for  seven  months,  paying 
them  good  prices  for  their  work.  The  gar- 
ments are  sold  in  the  public  rooms  at  about 
the  price  of  the  material.  If  we  had  a  suf- 
ficient committee  to  cut  out,  distribute, 
and  receive  these  garments,  we  could  give 
employment  to  many  more  poor  women 

1  See  Old  and  New,  voL  v.  p.  374. 


who  are  ready  to  work,  and  earn  their 
charity.  One  thousand  dollars  a  year  is 
appropriated  to  this  committee. 

"  Our  section  on  education  is  beginning 
to  show  more  vitality,  and  we  have  several 
classes  in  prospect:  but  this  section,  though 
very  useful  in  a  few  directions,  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  of  a  necessity  as  the 
others;  the  public  evening  schools  doing 
more  of  the  work." 

The  plan  and  objects  ot  these  elder 
unions  have  been  so  fully  explained 
before,1  that  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  them  at  present. 
Concerning  the  Union  for  Good 
Works  at  Providence,  E.I.,  the  pio- 
neer among  these  experiments,  Mr. 
William  B.  Weeden  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  There  is  nothing  especially  new  to  say 
of  the  Union.  It  has  become  a  settled 
institiition,  stronger  in  the  appreciation 
and  confidence  of  the  community,  with 
less  enthusiasm  about  it  or  in  it.  We  have 
abandoned  the  noisy  games,  confining  the 
amusements  to  the  quiet  ones,  with  reading, 
pictures,  &c.  The  number  of  readers  is 
always  good. 

"We  have  one  room  devoted  to  boys 
on  Saturday  evenings.  They  are  working- 
lads  from  eight  to  fifteen,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  gamin  element.  They  are  amused 
simply,  or,  rather,  amuse  themselves;  sixty 
to  seventy-five  being  cared  for  by  six  to 
ten  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  is  the 
fourth  season  of  this  effort ;  and  ure  think 
we  can  see  evidence  of  growth  and  im- 
provement in  the  b'oys." 

Mr.  E.  B.  Willson,  writing  from 
Salem,  Mass.,  of  the  Salem  Frater- 
nity, says,  — 

"  Our  Fraternity  has  come  gradually, 
by  a  natiiral  growth,  to  be  not  exactly 
what  was  contemplated  at  the  start,  but 
something  better.  Those  who  undertook 
its  first  shaping  expected  to  make  it  useful 
particularly  to  young  men  and  women; 
and  by  express  rule  all  under  fifteen  vears 
of  age  were  excluded.  The  class  then  ex- 
cluded has  become  since,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  part  of  its  constitiiency. 
Hundreds  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen  crowd  its  rooms  every 
night,  especially  its  large  amusement- 

i  See  Old  and  New,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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room.  Its  tendency  has  been  steadily 
towards'  the  gatheriiig-in  of  this  class.  It 
has  made  as  few  and  as  light  as  possible 
the  restrictions  upon  admission.  It  has 
not  scrutinized  narrowly  the  antecedents, 
nor  inquired  jealously  into  the  reputation, 
of  those  who  came.  It  has  received  boys 
well  known  to  the  police  as  not  always 
keeping  strictly  on  the  side  of  good  order 
and  obedience  to  law.  It  has  not  sought 
early  occasion  for  shutting  its  doors  against 
such,  but,  so  long  as  they  would  observe 
its  fe\v  simple  regulations,  has  endeavored 
to  7iiake  them  feel  welcome."  There  has 
been,  Mr.  Willson  goes  on  to  say  in 
substance,  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  the  boys  who  at  first  were 
troublesome;  and  the  Fraternity  has  been 
repeatedly  commended  by  one  of  the 
oldest  and  ablest  judges,  and  by  other  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  conversant  with  the 
criminal  courts,  for  the  success  of  its  efforts 
in  withdrawing  boys  destitute  of  home- 
training  from  the  ranks  of  law-breakers. 

Notwithstanding  the  prominence  given 
to  the  care  of  boys,  the  inference  must  not 
be  drawn,  "  that  such  alone,  or  by  decided 
preponderance,  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  this  institution.  Men  and 
women  make  large  use  of  the  library,  the 
reading-room,  and  the  room  for  instruction. 
The  number,  in  all  classes,  who  resort  to 
the  Fraternity  rooms,  steadily  increases. 
During  the  summer  months,  of  course,  it  is 
less.  The  average  number  of  evening 
visitors  to  the  reading-room  this  winter  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five;  for 
both  amusement-room  and  reading-room, 
about  three  hundred." 

The  library  of  the  Fraternity  now  num- 
bers about  sixteen  hundred  volumes.  No 
books  are  bought  ;  but  great  pains  are 
taken  to  keep  those  who  may  have  books 
to  spare  reminded  of  this  opportunity  for 
disposing  of  them.  "These  books  are 
rant,  so  much  read,  that  the  charges  for 
binding  them,  and  the  labor  in  covering 
and  taking  care  of  them  (the  last  done 
gratuitously  by  working  committees),  are 
not  a  small  tax  in  time  and  money." 
From  fifty  to  sixty  books,  on  an  average, 
are  taken  from  the  library  and  returned 
each  evening.  The  books  also  circulate 
freely  at  the  residences  of  members  of  the 
Fraternity;  and  these  books  are  very  rarely 
lost. 

Lectures  are  given  gratuitously  on  Sat- 
urday evenings,  interspersed  with  readings, 
dramatic  entertainments,  magic-lantern 
exhibitions,  &c.  About  eight  or  ten  come 
to  the  rooms  for  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping. 
The  whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  on 
the  evening  committees  is  about  seventy. 


All  the  time,  thought,  and  labor  of  these 
friends  and  maintainers  of  the  Fraternity, 
is  a  free  gift. 

The  Fraternity  has  been  enriched  by  a 
bequest  providing  for  the  annual  payment 
into  its  treasury  of  about  nine  hundred 
dollars  ;  the  testator  being  a  young  man, 
an  invalid,  who  sympathized  in  the  work 
of  the  Fraternity.  The  annuity  will  be 
increased  on  the  expiration  of  some  life- 
rights  established  by  him  in  behalf  of 
several  favorite  animals. 

The  People's  Club  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  organized  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1871,  sprang  at  once  into 
vigorous  life.  Like  the  older  unions 
upon  which  it  was  modelled,  it  had 
two  main  objects, — the  relief  of 
suffering,  to  be  accomplished  by 
systematized  works  of  charity ;  and 
the  elevation  of  character,  particularly 
of  the  young.  The  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  club,  in  its  various  sec- 
tions (of  benevolence,  education,  and 
hospitality),  is  before  us ;  and  from  it 
may  be  abridged  an  account  of  the 
working  of  the  club  the  past  year :  — 

The  benevolent  section  is  divided  into 
three  departments,  —  an  employment 
agency,  a  relief  committee,  and  a  flower- 
mission.  By  the  relief  department  sixty 
families  have  been  helped  to  clothing, 
groceries,  coal,  kindlings,  and  rent,  accord- 
ing to  their  needs.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
new  garments  have  been  given  out,  the 
number  not  including  articles  of  clothing 
embraced  in  bills  of  dry-goods.  The  num- 
ber of  second-hand  garments  distributed  is 
one  thousand,  exclusive  of  uncounted  pairs 
of  boots  and  shoes.  Many  garments  made 
by  employees  of  the  employment  agency 
have  been  purchased  and  given  out  by  the 
relief  department ;  a  double  charity  thus 
being  accomplished.  The  relief  committee, 
believing  that  the  true  way  to  help  the 
poor  is  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves, 
co-operates  with  the  employment  agency 
whenever  it  can.  The  flower-mission,  or, 
rather,  the  fruit  and  flower  mission,  is 
designated  as  a  mission,  and  not  a  charity  ; 
its  object  being  to  carry  its  gifts  into  many 
places  where  destitution  does  not  exist. 
"  Since  June  17,"  says  the  Report.  "  we 
have  sent  out  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  bouquets,  and  man y  boxes  of 
cut  flowers  and  slips.  The  Old  Ladies' 
Home  and  the  City  Hospital  have  been 
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visited  every  week;  the  jail,  and  Hospital 
for  Insane,  and  Orphans'  Home,  as  often 
as  our  supply  of  flowers  would  admit." 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  early  days  of 
this  club,  of  admitting  young  boys  on 
stated  evenings,  has  been  successful ;  the 
only  drawback  being  that  the  size  of  the 
rooms  would  not  accommodate  all  who 
came.  The  evenings  are  spent  in  reading, 
drawing,  the  playing  of  games,  and  in 
talks  with  the  boys  about  the  books  they 
are  reading  from  the  club  library.  A 
savings  bank  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment has  been  a  great  success. 

There  has  been  the  usual  class  instruc- 
tion, Tinder  the  charge  of  the  educational 
section,  in  book-keeping,  French,  German, 
&c.,  particular  attention  being  given  to 
branches  not  taught  in  the  evening  schools 
of  the  city. 

The  reports  of  the  several  sections  (says 
the  report  of  the  executive  committee  in 
reviewing  the  labors  arid  achievements  of 
the  year)  "show  tfiat  the  work  has  been  an 
important  one,  and  are  in  themselves  a 
sufficient  argument  for  a  continuance  of 
labor  in  those  fields  of  usefulness,  the 
fruits  from  which  have  been  so  eminently 
satisfactory." 

The  Union  for  Home  Work  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  just  closed  its 
second  year  of  active  labor.  It  owed 
its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  about  half 
a-dozen  ladies  of  Hartford,  and  began 
with  the  opening  of  a  reading-room 
for  young  women,  and  with  the  insti- 
tuting of  a  system  of  visitation  and 
missionary  labor  under  the  care  of  a 
superintendent.  With  the  awaken- 
ing of  wider  interest,  the  association 
above  named  was  formed ;  and  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  aims  of  the  members. 
"  Last  summer,"  writes  one  of  the 
officers,  "  we  got  up  a  bazaar,  thinking, 
if  we  could  get  two  thousand  dollars, 
we  should  do  well ;  but,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, we  made  eight  thousand  dollars 
clear.  It  has  only  cost  us  about 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  run 
our  whole  enterprise  :  so  five  thousand 
dollars  we  invested  at  once." 

"Subscription  to  the  constitution,  and 
the  annual  payment  of  one  dollar,  consti- 


tute membership.  The  Union  is  divided 
into  different  branches  and  departments  of 
labor,  consisting,  at  present,  of  a  reading- 
room  for  girls,  a.  sewing-school,  a  reading- 
room  for  boys,  and  a  day  nursery ;  and  it 
looks  forward  to  a  building  which  will  give 
accommodation  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
society,  as  well  as  to  the  coffee-house,  — 
a  low-priced  restaurant  and  'free-lunch' 
room  in  a  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  and 
which,  though  a  separate  organization, 
works  hand  in  hand  with  the  Union. 

"The  girls'  reading-room  is  open  three 
evenings  in  the  week  to  the'  working-girls 
in  the  vicinity.  The  different  classes  of  the 
sewing-school  also  meet  here;  that  com- 
posed of  girls  from  fourteen  upwards,  being 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
There  is  a  class  of  younger  girls;  and,  since 
this  has  met  on  Saturday,  there  has  been 
formed  an  additional  class,  which  meets  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  composed  wholly  of 
such  Jewish  girls  (in  number  between  thirty 
and  forty )  as  were  too  young  for  the  more 
advanced  classes.  The  want  of  a  library 
suitable  for  the  last-named  class  was  long 
felt;  but  a  beginning  of  seventy-three  vol- 
umes has  now  been  made  by  special  contri- 
bution. The  advantages  of  the  reading- 
room,  with  the  use  of  baths,  the  library, 
and  sewing-machines,  are  free  to  all,  under 
the  conditions,  of  course,  of  quiet  and  or- 
derly deportment.  The  girls  have  all  been 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, in  needlework  in  general,  and  in 
singing.  The  number  of  registered  names 
in  the  different  sewing-classes  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three. 

"The  boys'  reading-room  association  is 
a  vigorous  organization ;  the  rooms  being 
open  every  week-day  evening  during  the 
winter,  and  much  of  the  fall  and  spring; 
and  there  have  been  many  applications 
that  the  rooms  might  be  open  also  in  the 
afternoons  and  a  part  of  the  day  on  Sundays. 
There  is  a  library  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  volumes,  and  the  usual  number 
of  periodicals.  Connected  with  the  rooms 
of  this  department  are  bath-rooms,  free  to 
all."  ' 


The  day  nursery  is  an  important 
and  striking  feature  of  the  Hartford 
Union,  fulfilling  as  it  does  a  real 
want,  —  a  want  which  should  be  sup- 
plied in  every  town  and  village.  The 
account  of  it  which  we  now  publish 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  la- 
dies who  have  made  similar  experi- 
ments in  our  large  towns  without  the 
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same  success.  It  has  had  under  its 
care  during  the  past  year,  seventy- 
three  different  children  ;  'the  number 
of  their  repeated  visits  making  an  at- 
tendance of  2,335.  The  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  rent  and  fuel,  have  been 
$1,275.29;  and  the  receipts  for  the 
children's  board  have  amounted  to 
$132.71,  the  practice  of  charging  a 
small  fee  (ten  cents  a  day)  having 
been  adopted.  Even  this  sum  is  re- 
mitted in  cases  of  great  poverty.  Not 
only  to  the  mothers,  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  work  at  far  greater  advan- 
tage, but  to  the  little  girls  who  are 
thus  often  released  from  a  burden 
beyond  their  years,  is  the  day  nursery 
an  inestimable  benefit.  The  experi- 
ence of  all  these  "Creches  "  or  "Cra- 
dles "  in  America,  is  decisive  that  a 
fee  must  be  collected  from  the  parents, 
if  the  enterprise  is  to  succeed. 

Connected  with  the  "Home"  of 
the  Union  are  lodging-rooms  for  tran- 
sient occupation  by  women  who  are 
out  of  work,  or  who,  as  strangers,  are 
seeking  employment.  During  the 
year  there  have  been  furnished  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  nights' 
lodgings;  a  fee  of  ten  cents  being 
charged  when  the  lodgers  can  afford 
to  pay. 

The  charities  of  the  Union  have 
been  extensive  and  unceasing;  and, 
in  all  its  departments,  it  enters  on  the 
work  of  another  year  with  confidence 
and  encouragement. 

An  enterprise  differing  from  any  of 
these,  because  its  field  is  different,  is 
that  at  Norwich  Town,  Conn.,  a  small 
village  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Norwich.  One  of  the  officers  says,  — 

""We  have  a  'Holly- tree  coffee-room,' a 
boys'  library  and  reading-room;  and  have 
opened  within  a  few  weeks  a  lodging- 
house  for  women,  designed  for  the  tempo- 
rary accommodation  of  those  out  of  places, 
&c.  These  are  all  in  the  same  building, 
and  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  man 


and  his  wife  who  live  under  the  same  roof. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  club,  or  union, 
or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  above-named  institutions  (if 
that  word  is  not  too  pretentious  for  any 
thing  on  so  small  a  scale)  have  been  under- 
taken by  a  few  individuals,  acting  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  for,  while  we  have  been 
emSouraged  by  the  contributions  and  the 
good  will  of  others,  they  have  not  felt  the 
same  interest  that  they  would,  if  personally 
concerned  in  the  enterprise. 

"  The  coffee-room  has  now  been  open 
three  years,  and  is,  we  think,  doing  good. 

"  The  boys'  library  and  reading-room  has 
been  opened  nearly  two  years.  It  began 
as  an  experiment,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
some  of  the  village  boys  from  worse  places, 
and  of  supplying  them  with  other  reading 
than  'dime  novels,'  and  similar  produc- 
tions. The  reading-room  is  open  every 
week-day  evening  from  half -past  seven  to 
nine  o'clock.  At  first  it  was  under  the  care 
of  six  young  men,  who  served  voluntarily; 
each  being  responsible  for  one  evening  in 
the  week.  But,  after  a  few  months,  it 
seemed  best  to  employ  a  permanent  libra- 
rian. The  number  of  books  in  the  library 
in  January,  1875,  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  largest  donation  has  been 
thirty  volumes  from  J.  R.  Osgood,  pub- 
lisher, of  Boston.  Each  book  may  be  kept 
oiit  two  weeks,  at  a  charge  of  two  cents. 
The  various  periodicals  are,  of  course,  free  • 
to  all  who  visit  the  reading-room. 

"  The  Norwich  Town  enterprise  is  not  yet 
self-supporting.  Its  field  is  a  quiet  country 
neighborhood,  outside  the  city  limits,  which, 
perhaps,  supplies  a  reason  for  the  fact  that 
its  demands  for  support,  though  modest, 
have  not  yet  been  met  without  the  aid  of 
outside  contribution  from  non-residents." 

The  Young  People's  Christian 
Union  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  was  es- 
tablished in  the  winter  of  1870-71. 

"Its  object,"  writes  the  secretary  of  the 
Union,  "was  to  provide  a  pleasant  place  of 
resort  for  any,  but  especially  the  young 
people,  of  both  sexes,  where  they  might 
find  amusement,  instruction,  and  means  of 
self-improvement,  as  well  as  opportunity 
for  social  intercourse."  An  attempt  was 
made  at  first  to  unite  the  various  religious 
societies  in  the  undertaking:  but  the 
"Evangelical"  sects  failed  to  co-operate; 
and  the  enterprise  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists.  Three 
pleasant  rooms,  centrally  located,  were 
procured  and  fitted  up,  — one  as  an  amuse- 
ment-room, with  facilities  for  all  sorts  of 
games,  &c.  (cards  alone  being  excluded), 
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and  a  piano ;  another,  an  instruction-room, 
with  blackboards,  &c. ;  and  a  third  as  a 
reading-room,  with  periodicals,  stereo- 
scopes, &c.  The  rooms  were  made  pleasant 
and  homelike  ;  and  all  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  were  invited  to  attend,  the  fee  for  mem- 
bership being  one  dollar.  It  was  at  first 
intended  that  all  who  attended  the  rooms 
regularly  should  pay  the  membership-fee: 
but  this  is  now  required  only  from  those 
who  take  books  home  from  the  library; 
entrance  to  the  rooms  being  free. 

The  rooms  are  open  from  seven  to  ten 
o'cloc'k  each  evening,  and  occasionally  on 
holidays,  and  are  almost  always  well  filled. 
There  have  been  flourishing  classes  In 
book-keeping,  penmanship,  and  drawing, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners 
and  other  adults  to  learn  reading  and  ele- 
mentary arithmetic.  The  library  numbers 
at  present  about  eight  hundred  volumes, 
almost  all  contribiited  by  friends  of  the 
Union.  • 

"  The  chief  difficulties  we  have  had  to 
contend  with  have  been,  on  one  side,  to 
find  enough  ladies  and  gentlemen,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  were  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  trouble  to  carry  the  matter 
forward  successfully.  We  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  raising  what  money  we 
needed :  so  many  will  give  money  who  will 
not  or  can  not  work. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  some 
trouble  from  small  boys,  who  persisted  in 
forcing  themselves  in,  and  some  from  dis- 
orderly conduct  on  the  part  of  a  few  older 
ones.  But  these  difficulties  have  all  been 
overcome;  and  the  rooms  are  usually  as 
orderly  and  quiet  as  could  be  desired." 

On  the  whole,  the  friends  of  this  Union 
think  that  enough  has  been  done  to  insure 
its  continued  success;  nor  can  they  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  the  good  that  has  so  far 
been  accomplished. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  accounts 
of  many  of  these  unions,  how  large  a 
share  a  class  which  was  at  first 
wholly  or  partially  excluded  has 
come  to  occupy  of  the  general  atten- 
tion. Kindred  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Stewart  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  writes  concerning  a 
"  Boys'  Mission,"  which  was  carried 
011  for  some  time  with  success,  and 
which  there  is  hope  of  reviving. 
We  have  not  space  for  an  account  of 
the  enterprise  in  full.  Mr.  Stewart 
says,  — 


"We  lighted  up  one  of  our  prettiest 
halls  two  evenings  each  week,  and  invited 
in  the  boys.  There  were  always  waiting 
to  receive  them  a  number  of  teachers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  from 
different  religious  societies.  The  boys 
were  divided  into  classes,  and  remained  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  same  teachers 
through  the  winter.  An  hour  was  spent 
in  reading,  looking  at  pictures,  story-tell- 
ing, and  in  quiet  games.  Afterward  we 
sang  songs.  We  made  it  a  rule,  also,  to 
have  some  one  in  to  talk  to  the  boys,  — 
a  good  story-teller,  if  possible.  Every  other 
evening,  we  had  some  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. We  had  no  difficulty  in  securing, 
at  least  once  a  week,  a  very  delightful 
entertainment,  either  by  way  of  music, 
or  exhibitions  from  such  resources  as  our 
city  afforded. 

"One  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  mis- 
sion was  the  fraternity  of  spirit  manifested 
in  the  enterprise  ;  there  being  represented 
in  it  every  phase  of  religious  belief  from 
Catholic  to  Free-religionist.  The  secret 
of  this,  however,  Avas'the  absolute  exclusion 
of  all  religious,  so-called,  exercises.  Our 
purpose  was  to  improve  and  amuse  the 
boys,  to  decoy  them  from  the  haunts  of  the 
streets,  and  to  bring  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pure  conversation  and  manners." 

In  the  unions  formed  in  larger 
towns  and  in  cities,  works  of  charity 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
overbalance  other  aims  and  purposes. 
Prom  other  sections  come  accounts  of 
clubs  differing  somewhat  in  character 
from  those  that  have  been  spoken  of, 
but  not  less  useful,  perhaps,  in  their 
way.  Concerning  one  of  these,  the 
People's  Lyceum  of  Northborough, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  officers,  a  lady, 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  Last  winter  we  organized  a  People's 
Lyceum,  which  flourished  wonderfully,  and 
in  which  the  whole  town  united.  We  go 
on  with  it  this  w inter;  and  I  hope  it  may 
continue.  We  can  see  some  good  already; 
for  this  year  the  three  societies  united  in  a 
Christmas  festival  for  the  whole  town,  and 
the  best  people  were  put  on  the  committees 
without  regard  to  their  religious  belief, — 
this  at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  the  Or- 
thodox minister ;  and  the  whole  thing  was 
started  by  the  Baptist  minister. 

"At  our  lyceum  there  is  a  regular  course 
of  work  laid  out  and  planned  by  several 
committees.  Any  one  can  become  a  voting 
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member  by  paying  at  least  twenty-five 
cents ;  though  many  pay  more.  We  have 
debates,  readings,  a  paper,  and  a  good  deal 
of  music,  —  all  horn  3  talent.  Women  read 
and  write  for  the  paper;  and  I  have  just 
been  asked  to  take  a  part  in  the  next  de- 
bate. I  tell  this  to  show  what  the  feeling 
is  in  regard  to  the  woman  question.  Our 
readings  are  usually  selections  from  recent 
authors,  as  being  more  popular  with  the 
audience.  But  we  are  now  preparing  to 
read  the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  I  have 
just  assigned  the  parts.  In  debate,  we  had 
for  five  evenings,  last  winter,  the  question  of 
women's  voting.  We  have  also  discussed 
the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
schools.  We  may  possibly  have  some  the- 
atri-'als  this  season;  though  we  all  agree  to 
give  up  any  thing  which  others  may  feel 
to  be  wrong." 

A  club  similar  in  plan  and  design 
to  this  is  the  Friendly  Union  of 
Sheffield,  Mass.  The  establishment 
of  this  society  was  entirely  an  experi- 
ment, as  Sheffield,  unlike  its  great 
English  namesake,  is  purely  an  agri- 
cultural town,  of  which  the  population 
is  widely  scattered.  One  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  union  writes :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood 
that  we  have  a  large  township  and  a  small 
village,  a  farming  population,  and  very 
little  money.  The  difficulty  of  assembling 
frequently  under  such  circumstances  is  so 
great,  that  we  meet  now  only  once  a  week, 
on  Friday  evening ;  at  which  time  onr 
pleasant  room,  adorned  with  cheap  but 
pretty  pictures,  and  evergreens,  and  hav- 
ing seats  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
is  almost  always  filled.  We  generally  have 
a  lecture,  or  a  debate,  or  a  very  simple 
dramatic  entertainment  as  the  piece  de 
resistance  for  the  evening;  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  conversation,  music, 
and  games.  The  library  is  open  during  an 
hour  or  two  for  the  exchange  of  books,  and 
is  so  thronged,  that  we  open  it,  also,  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  Tuesday  afternoons.  The 
attendance  is  chiefly  of  young  people  ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  their  elders  come 
also,  and  come  more  and  more,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  social  gathering  can  have  the 
desirable  qualities  of  weight  and  vivacity, 
restraint  and  gayety,  fully  developed,  with- 
out the  mingling  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  of 
both  sexes.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
yet ;  but  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the 
public  interest  in  the  Friendly  Union  has 


steadily  increased,  and  is  more  and  more 
shown  in  the  only  decisive  way,  —  that  of 
being  willing  to  work  for  it.  Oar  various 
committees  this  season  have  shown  both 
good  will  and  ability;  and  we  hope,  in  fu- 
ture, to  have  a  more  fully  organized  com- 
mittee system,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole 
society  more  completely  into  working 
order. 

"Our  main  practical  objects  hitherto 
have  been  agreeable  intercourse  and  men- 
tal improvement.  One  of  the  chief  wants 
in  our  sparsely-inhabited  farming-districts 
is  that  of  a  right-minded  and  efficient  pub- 
lic opinion;  and  this  we  hope  to  promote  by 
a  sort  of  central  organization,  which  with- 
out any  reference  to  other  social  divisions, 
sitch  as  those  of  church  and  party,  shall  be 
felt  as  a  living  influence  for  the  right  in 
all  things." 

The  Sheffield  Friendly  Union  was 
organized  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1871.  The  subscription  for  member- 
ship is  one  dollar  per  annum ;  but  any 
person  under  sixteen  may  become  a 
member  by  paying  fifty  cents.  Dan- 
cing and  card-playing  are  forbidden 
at  the  rooms. 

At  Keene  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
Free  Beading-Boom  was  established 
thus :  — 

"We  (by  we  I  mean  a  few  ladies,  with 
the  advice  and  encouragement  of  as  many 
gentlemen)  have  just  raised  money  by 
subscription,  and  then  have  hired  two  line, 
large  rooms.  These  we  have  furnished 
comfortably,  hanging  the  walls  with  good 
engravings,  among  which,  by  the  way, 
are  some  of  the  pretty  premiums  given  by 
the  OLD  AXD  NEW  last  year.  The  front- 
room,  with  a  western  exposure,  we  use  as 
a  reading-room.  This  we  keep  constantly 
warmed,  and  opened  to  the  male  piiblic. 
We  keep  it  supplied  with  all  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and  a  sufficient  vari- 
ety of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  We 
also  keep  a  janitor  constantly  there  to  see 
that  order  is  preserved,  and  our  property 
respected,  and  things  made  comfortable. 
We  keep,  also,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ou 
hand;  so  that  one  can  step  in  when  he 
pleases,  and  write  a  note  or  a  letter. 

"In  the  evening  we  open  our  second 
room,  which  is  furnished  with  every  conceiv- 
able game,  excepting  cards  and  billiards. 
The  directors  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  this  room, 
and  arrange  to  have  two  ladies  there  every 
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evening,  of  sufficient  age  and  character  to 
act  as  a  police  force  among  the  boys,  and 
also  whose  business  it  is  to  help  along  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  and  make 
those  who  come  there  feel  at  home.  We 
often  have  a  room  full,  say  sixty.  Our  vis- 
itors are  mostly  young  men  from  sixteen 
(we  do  not  admit  any  younger  than  that) 
to  twenty.  Many  of  them  are  rough, 
coarsely-dressed  fellows,  sometimes  out  at 
elbows;  but  they  always  come  scrupulously 
clean,  and  we  never  have  had  the  least  ap- 
proach to  any  noisy  or  ungentlemanly  be- 
havior, excepting  once  or  twice,  when  it  so 
happened  that  no  ladies  were  present. 

"This is  our  second  winter.  We  are  glad 
to  find  the  attendance  in  the  reading-room 
increasing.  Several  young  men  who  only 
cared  for  the  games,  last  winter,  we  now 
iind  lingering  in  the  reading-room.  We 
are  trying  to  introduce  something  a 
little  more  elevating  than  checkers  and 
backgammon  into  our  amusements,  this 
winter;  and  once  a  week  we  advertise 
some  entertainment.  We  have  had  a 
vocal  concert,  reading  aloud,  an  exhibition 
of  a  magic-lantern  with  some  valuable 
astronomical  views,  experiments  with  the 
air-pump,  and  a  'social  sing.'  On  most 
of  these  evenings,  our  rooms  have  been 
crowded.  We  have  arranged  for  several 
more  of  these  entertainments,  and  shall 
probably  continue  them  through  the  winter. 
And  here  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  heartiness  with  which  every  one  re- 
sponds to  our  call  upon  him  or  her  for  help 
in  our  work.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  what  knowledge,  science,  musical 
talent,  or  powers  of  entertaining,  we  have 
in  our  'Bromwich,'  are  at  the  service  of 
our  Social  Union,  and,  perhaps,  a  reasona- 
ble share  of  the  money,  when  we  consider 
the  thousand  and  one  calls  every  one  has 
upon  his  purse  nowadays. 

"  The  capabilities  of  such  an  institution 
are  without  limit.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
overstated  them  in  your  story ;  but  the  one 
thing  needed  to  draw  them  all  out,  and 
make  the  most  of  them,  is  hard  to  find;  and, 
•without,  it  the  good  accomplished  must 
bear  the  proportion  of  a  farthing-candle  to 
the  sun.  Send  us  two  ruling  spirits,  one  a 
man,  and  one  woman,  who  can  each  devote 
themselves  to  this  work,  and  who  have  the 
rare  gift  of  making  other  people  work,  and 
in  ten  years  we  will  show  you  a  regener- 
ated town.  We  could  not,  even  then,  re- 
form the  confirmed  old  soakers;  but  we 
could  save  the  generation  of  boys  now 
growing  up  into  men  from  following  in 
their  footsteps.  Intemperance  is  the  crying 
evil  of  our  town.  We  started  our  Social 
Union  as  a  temperance  movement,  al- 


though, of  course,  that  was  the  last  thing 
we  said  to  the  young  men  whom  we  in- 
vited to  come  to  our  rooms. 

"  It  is  too  soon  to  see  any  results  from 
this  thing;  but  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
must  be  already  doing  something,  and  am 
hopeful  that  it  may  yet  be  made  to  do  a 
great  deal  more."  • 

From  Meadville,  Perm.,  comes  this 
letter : — 

"We  have  our  'Home,'  which  we  try  to 
make  attractive  by  cheap  and  wholesome 
meals,  and  comfortable  lodging,  by  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  a  neat  parlor  with  an  open 
grate  of  blazing  coals,  papers,  books,  and 
facilities  for  innocent  games,  &c.  We 
temperance  ladies  bestow  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  care  in  nursing  it  into  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  power  for  good  among  us. 
We  have  had  some  encouragement  in  our 
enterprise,  but  not  enough  to  save  us  from 
anxiety  about  'making  the  two  ends 
meet.'  But  we  hope  on,  and  shall  perse- 
vere in  our  enterprise  if  possible.  We 
have  daily  testimonials  that  it  meets  a 
need.  Young  farmers  from  the  country 
come  in,  and  say  how  much  better  it  is 
than  a  noisy  hotel ;  and  we  know  that  they 
are  more  safe  there,  and  go  home  in  better 
condition  than  from  the  former  place. 

"  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  success- 
ful result  of  steady,  persistent  work  for  a 
good  cause.  Somehow,  in  the  eternaj  order 
of  things,  through  it,  things  do  come  right 
at  last,  and  when  one  least  expects  it." 

Leicester  is  a  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  town  in  Worcester  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  with  a  population 
of  about  three  thousand  people,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  one-half  reside  in  the 
central  village.  There  is  an  academy 
of  reputation  for  boys  and  girls  there. 
The  following  report  of  its  Social 
Union  will  cover  some  points  not 
alluded  to  in  the  other  letters  we 
have  cited,  and  makes  suggestions  for 
imitation  in  similar  towns. 

"At  last,  however,  we  determined  to 
{ throw  ourselves  on  the  country;'  and  ac- 
cordingly we  hired  the  Town  Hall,  and 
advertised  a  free  band  concert.  The  even- 
ing was  pleasant ;  we  had  a  crowded 
house;  and,  when  intermission  occurred 
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we  broached  our  plan,  which  was  briefly 
tliis,  — 

"  A  constitution  and  by-laws  provide 
that  any  resident  of  Leicester  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Union  on  payment  of 
one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance.  This  pay- 
ment secures  a  ticket  (not  transferable) 
good  for  not  less  than  twelve  entertain- 
ments, and  for  as  many  more  as  the  Union 
may  see  fit  to  give.  Children  under  ten 
are  admitted  free,  provided  some  one  will 
be  responsible  for  their  good  behavior.  All 
strangers  visiting  Leicester,  and  guests  of 
members,  are  also  admitted  free.  In  no 
case  are  any  single  admission-tickets  sold. 
All  must  be  members,  and  must  take  part. 

"  At  every  meeting,  a  committee  of  seven 
is  appointed  to  provide  the  entertainment 
for  the  next  meeting.  Any  member  fail- 
ing to  serve  must  procure  a  satisfactory 
substitute.  Organized  on  this  basis,  the 
Union  grew  rapidly  from  twenty  members 
to  two  hundred,  then  to  three  hundred  and 
over;  and  now  it  probably  takes  in  all  per- 
sons in  the  town,  except  a  few  living  in  the 
outskirts,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  (who  are 
admitted  free  on  complimentary  tickets 
given  out  by  an  executive  committee). 

"  We  have  averaged,  thus  far,  about  one 
entertainment  every  three  weeks,  always  to 
full  houses,  even  on  stormy  evenings.  Our 
treasury  has  not  only  enabled  iis  to  meet 
all  expenses,  but  has  furnished  means,  in 
addition,  to  purchase  a  handsome  carpet 
for  the  stage,  and  some  furniture  besides. 

"  We  have  had  instrumental  and  vocal 
concerts,  lectures,  dramatic  entertainments, 
readings,  masquerades,  tableaux,  panto- 
mimes, charades,  and  picnics  (in  the  grove 
in  summer);  and  the  actual  expense  to 
each  person  has  not  exceeded  eight  and 
one-third  cents  per  evening.  All  the  enter- 
tainments have  been  excellent,  while  con- 
stant rotation  (each. committee  nominating 
the  committee  that  succeeds  it,  and  always 
at  least  a  month  in  advance,  in  order  to  give 
plenty  of  time  to  get  up  something  new; 
the  funds  being  on  call  to  provide  .for  any 
expense  incurred  in  providing  amusements) 
has  made  the  work  light:  in  fact,  I  think 
no  one  thus  far  realizes  that  there  has 
been  any  work  about  it." 

The  author  of  the  "New  Crusade" 
could  go  on  without  end,  with  such 
illustrations  of  what,  in  the  life  of 
American  towns,  is  actually  done  to- 
wards improving  their  social  life, 


and  overcoming  their  evil  with  good. 
There  is  no  question,  then,  that  some- 
thing is  practicable  in  this  direction. 
The  success  in  Leicester,  where  al- 
most every  adult  person  in  the  town 
practically  joins  in  the  "  Union,"  is 
certainly  ver}^  suggestive. 

What  "  Our  New  Crusade  "  sug- 
gests is  such  a  union  among  all  the 
best  meaning  people  in  a  small,  active 
town,  such  a  mutual  consent  in  aban- 
doning sectarian  prejudice,  and  such 
a  willingness  to  make  the  least  of 
class  distinctions,  that  several  of  such 
enterprises  may  be  tried  at  once  in 
one  town  as  are  now  tried  in  six  or 
eight  different  towns.  The  author 
suggests,  that  the  founders  of  these 
enterprises  shall  try  them  on  a  large 
scale  rather  than  a  small  scale.  He 
proposes  that  they  shall  create  some- 
thing which  they  need  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  something  which  they  think 
needed  for  people  poorer  than  them- 
selves, or  more  tempted  than  them- 
selves. 

The  author  has  no  right  to  say  that 
precisely  such  an  experiment  has  been 
tried  with  success.  Had  it  been  tried, 
no  word  of  his  would  have  been  needed 
to  make  it  known.  But  he  does 
claim  that  the  reports  of  the  various 
unions  brought  together  here  make 
good  the  bases  on  which  that  story  is 
built,  and  which  here  he  repeats  :  — • 

"First,  That  the  best  people  in  an 
American  town  can  make  its  social 
arrangements  just  what  they  choose. 
Second,  In  regard  to  the  most  knotty 
subject  of  all,  the  control  of  the  appe- 
tite for  liquor,  that  evil  must  be  driv- 
en out  by  good ;  and  that,  for  the 
stimulus  of  liquor  in  our  country 
towns,  the  stimulus  of  society  is  the 
simplest  substitution." 
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SIR  MAKMADUKE'S   MUSINGS  IN  1875. 

"I  WON  a  noble  fame  ;  " 

But  envy  — primal  sin  — 
Let  vengeful  pride  come  in, 

And  'mid  inglorious  din 
Sank  low  my  name. 

"  I  bore  a  bounteous  purse  ; 

And  beggars  by  the  way 
Then  blessed  me  day  by  day ; 

But  I,  grown  poor  as  they," 
Myself  now  curse. 

I  added  friend  to  friend  ; 

But  now  their  love  is  fled  : 
Of  me  they  all  have  said, 

"  His  name  and  fame  are  dead, 
Slain  by  his  hand." 

"  I  clasped  a  woman's  breast ; " 

And  well  her  heart  I  knew 
Was  gentle,  loving,  true  : 

Her  fond  sweet  trust  I  slew 
By  lewd  caress. 

Oh  that  I'd  thought  it  worth, 

All  pangs  of  self-love  crossed, 
All  worldly  honors  lost, 

"  To  gain  the  heavens  at  cost 
Of  losing  earth  "  ! 

But  "now  I'm  all  bereft, 

As  when  some  tower  doth  fall 
With  battlements  and  wall, 

And  bridge  and  gate  and  all, 
And  nothing  left." 

What  damning  crime  and  shame, 

Betraying  holiest  trust ! 
I've  bartered  love  for  lust, 

Trod  friendship  in  the  dust  — 
Judas,  my  name.  MARMADUKE. 
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BY  MRS.    J.    Q.    SMITH. 


PART  in. 


[Concluded from  last  Number.] 


FROM    MRS.    BARTON,    MINISTER'S    WIFE,    IN 
CRANES  VILLE,  N.H. 

Dear  Miss  Mowatt,  —  I  have  so  much  to 
tell  you  of  Miss  Bruce,  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to 
take  things  chronologically.  She  came  here, ' 
a  few  months  after  she  graduated,  to  open 
a  private  school ;  for  the  town  is  not  large 
enough  to  support  a  high  school,  and  the 
public  schools  are  primitive.  Her  trim  fig- 
ure, and  cultivated,  enthusiastic  face,  struck 
us  pleasantly;  but  we  felt  sorry  for  her, 
as  we  knew  hard  work  was  waiting  for 
her.  The  school  was  heterogeneous,  and 
the  schoolroom  rude  ;  but  as  she  said  in  a 
voice  full  of  fun,  when  she  called  to  see  Mr. 
Barton  about  some  of  her  arrangements, 
the  very  first  evening,  "I  don't  mind  a 
rough  room,  but  have  a  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  expectoration  on  the  floor,  and 
pulp-balls  and  apple-cores  sticking  fast  to 
the  walls."  She  had  hoped  to  teach  the 
higher  branches,  she  said,  but  found  it 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  rudiments. 
So,  the  next  day,  she  superintended  the 
cleaning  of  the  room  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves; and,  when  they  found  that  was  to 
be  the  consequence  of  excesses  on  their 
part,  they  were  careful  to  keep  things  in 
order.  They  liked  her  from  the  first  ;  for 
she  was  bright  and  kind,  yet  firm.  Still 
she  had  little  breathing-space  for  the  first 
six  months.  The  scholars  were  straight 
from  the  public  schools,  "where  they  had 
carried  things  much  in  their  own  way  ;  and 
the  girls  were  not  very  refined,  nor  were 
the  boys  very  manly.  Indeed,  one  day, 
driven  quite  to  her  wits' -end  as  to  how  she 
should  manage  the  boys,  she  kept  half  a 
dozen  of  them  after  school,  and  talked  with 
them,  and  asked  them  to  tell  her  what  could 
be  done ;  whereat  they  solemnly  assured  her 
that  she  would  have  to  ichip  them.  She 
looked  angry  as  she  related  it  to  me;  and 
I  can  imagine  just  how  her  eyes  flashed  as 
she  replied,  ''Boys,  only  the  coarsest  na- 
tures can  be  governed  in  that  way ;  and  I 
wish  you  to  be  gentlemen.  I  shall  never 
whip  you;  but  I  shall  control  you."  She 
has  clone  so,  though,  as  I  said,  it  was  six 
months  before  she  held  the  reins  firmly  in 
her  own  hands.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 


the  school  looked  beautifully.  Every  thing 
was  perfectly  neat.  The  scholars  were 
dressed  with  far  greater  neatness  than  ever 
before,  and  sat  and  moved  and  studied  in 
the  best  ordei'.  "Now  I  can  begin  to 
teach,"  she  said.  Everybody  else  thought 
she  had  been  teaching  all  the  time,  and  that 
the  children  had  never  learned  so  much. 
But  they  had  not  been  classified  at  all,  and 
were  "floundering,"  as  she  expressed  it, 
"in  cube  root,  without  knowing  any  thing 
about  long-division."  With  all  her  influ- 
ence, she  had  a  desperate  struggle  to  put 
each  in  his  proper  place  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  first  year  that  this  was 
fairly  done.  She  was  quite  worn  out  by 
that  time,  and  looked  thin  and  pale.  She 
had  had  to  bend  all  her  energies  to  the 
work,  and  had  had  little  leisure  or  thought 
for  recreation,  except  as  she  had  been  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  the  singing- school,  and 
the  brightest  person  at  the  sewing-societies. 
Everybody  liked  her,  and  thought  she  had 
done  a  great  work ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
next  year  that  we  clearly  understood  how 
solid  a  foundation  she  had  built,  and  how 
much  could  be  built  upon  it.  Then  she 
arranged  things  in  this  way.  The  scholars 
studied  only  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history,  besides  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing: so  she  had  plenty  of  time  for  each 
lesson,  and  a  half -hour  each  day  for  some 
general  exercise,  —  sometimes  mental  arith- 
metic, sometimes  a  familiar  lesson  in  natu- 
ral philosophy  or  chemistry,  sometimes  the 
reading  of  a  poem,  or  the  discussion  of  a 
public  character.  They  had  formerly  stud- 
ied algebra  and  grammar ;  but  she  persuaded 
them  to  leave  the  former  till  they  had  mas- 
tered arithmetic,  and,  for  the  latter,  she  cor- 
rected them  for  every  wrong  expression, 
and  gave  them  exercises  in  writing  some- 
times. This  all  sounds  very  simple,  no 
doubt;  but  that  was  its  chief  beauty,  for  it 
was  simplicity  out  of  chaos.  Then  she  pro- 
posed that  the  four  brightest  scholars  should 
fit  for  college.  She  could  manage  every 
thing  but  the  Greek;  and  she  pressed  Mr. 
Barton  into  service  there.  Two  of  them 
were  girls;  and  she  taught  them  German  in 
place  of  Greek.  Some  people  complained 
that  she  spent  too  much  time  over  these 
small  classes.  "  No  matter,"  she  said  cheer- 
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fully  to  me,  "I  know  it  is  right;  for  these 
are  the  only  scholars  who  can  just  now  be 
brought  to  any  high  standard  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  I  am  helping  the  rest  more  surely 
by  raising  their  standard  than  if  I  worked 
directly  upon  them."  Now,  I  think  that  a 
very  wise  remark  fora  young  girl  to  make; 
and,  as  the  months  go  by,  I  see  its  truth 
ino.ve  and  more.  Of  course,  all  the  schools 
in  town  have  been  raised  by  this ;  for  she 
will  admit  no  one  now  who  has  not  reached 
a  certain  point.  Then  the  teachers  are 
awakened  a  little ;  and  the  ideas  of  neat- 
ness and  order  are  handed  down  from  older 
brothers  and  sisters  to  younger:  whereas, 
formerly,  the  older  the  scholars,  the  more 
unmanageable  they  were. 

Then  she  proposed  that  each  scholar 
should  take  some  subject,  and  read  care- 
fully every  thing  to  be  found  upon  it,  and 
each  week  one  should  be  selected  to  relate 
what  he  had  learned.  On  such  days,  many 
visitors  went  into  school;  and,  really,  we 
found  that  we  gained  much  curious  infor- 
mation. I  remember  one  of  the  girls  stud- 
ied lace.  She  read  what  she  could  find  in 
the  encyclopaedias;  somebody  lent  her  an 
old  "  Harper;"  she  collected  bits  of  lace  from 
everybody;  and,  though  there  is  very  little 
real  lace  in  town,  she  managed  to  show  us 
a  little  sample  of  nearly  twenty  different 
varieties.  Another  took  glass;  described 
the  processes  of  making  it,  explained  the 
difference  between  cut  and  pressed  glass, 
&c.  One  of  the  boys  studied  Paris  so  thor- 
oughly, by  means  of  guide-books  and  maps 
and  photographs,  that  he  spoke  as  if  he  had 
lived  there  years.  This  was  so  encouraging, 
that  Miss  Bruce  mentioned  to  us  a  plan  she 
had  long  had  in  mind  for  lectures.  She 
knew  that  an  expensive  course  was  out  of 
question  in  such  a  town  as  ours.  But  she 
thought  we  might  "utilize  the  local  talent," 
she  said.  Mr.  Barton,  and  the  Baptist  min- 
ister, a  young  collegian  who  was  teaching 
the  winter  school,  the  doctor,  three  of  the 
schoolboys,  two  of  the  neighboring  minis- 
ters, and  an  eccentric  old  farmer  who  has 
many  shrewd  thoughts,  were  solicited ;  and 
each  agreed  to  give  one  lecture.  The  choir 
agreed  to  give  a  concert,  and  her  scholars 
an  exhibition :  so  for  six  months  we  had  an 
entertainment  once  a  fortnight,  alternating 
with  our  sewing-circles.  The  tickets  for 
the  course  were  only  a  dollar;  and  besides 
paying  expenses,  and  a  few  dollars  to  each 
lecturer,  we  had  fifty  dollars  left,  with 
which  we  were  able  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  public  library.  It  was  very  little,  to  be 
sure ;  but  it  was  something,  and,  when  we 
had  fairly  begun,  quite  a  number  of  peo- 
ple—  some  who  had  moved  to  the  city, 
&c.  —  helped,  till  we  had  some  two  hun- 
dred volumes.  By  paying  fifty  cents  a 


year,  any  one  could  use  the  books.  One  of 
the%cholars  offered  to  be  librarian :  so  we 
are  able  to  add  a  little  every  year ;  and  you 
would  hardly  think  such  a  small  thing 
could  do  so  much  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
village  as  it  has  done. 

Her  next  bright  idea  was  in  regard  to  a 
museum.  We  had  a  very  simple  case  of 
shallow  drawers  made,  to  be  kept  in  the 
library-room.  Then  she  enlisted  all  the 
scholars,  and  they  enlisted  all  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  till  all  the  children  in 
town  were  engaged  in  making  collections. 
She  went  to  walk  with  her  own  scholars, 
and  showed  them  so  many  interesting 
things,  and  talked  to  them  so  entertaining- 
ly, that  they  were  on  fire  with  entlmsiasm. 
They  gathered  cocoons  and  butterflies,  and 
birds'  nests  and  eggs.  They  are  making 
what  I  think  will  be  in  a  few  years  a  com- 
plete herbarium  of  all  the  plants  in  town. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  farmers,  they  have 
a  fine  collection  of  cross-sections  of  all  kinds 
of  woods  in  the  vicinity.  They  have  speci- 
mens of  all  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood; 
and,  indeed,  this  is  a  fine  geological  locality, 
we  find.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better 
local  museum  anywhere.  Last  winter  we 
w^ere  so  successful  with  our  lectures,  that 
we  were  able  to  have  a  naturalist  from 
abroad  for  a  day  and  evening  this  summer; 
and  he  says  he  could  hardly  -have  believed, 
without  seeing,  that  we  could  have  made 
so  thorough  a  collection  in  so  short  a  time. 

This  museum  has  given  an  impulse  to 
everybody.  Some  are  collecting  stamps, 
some  coins,  some  are  studying  the  history 
of  the  town,  and  collecting  relics.  The  col- 
lections are  not  much  in  themselves ;  but  it 
has  been  a  wonderful  benefit  to  set  people 
thinking  of  something  outside  their  daily 
work.  My  husband  says  he  can  see  the  dif- 
ferent intelligence  in  the  faces  in  church; 
and  he  feels  inspired  himself  to  write  his 
sermons  more  carefully,  for  he  feels  they 
will  be  better  appreciated  than  formerly. 

The  young  people  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen—  just  the  set,  in  fact,  who  attend  Miss 
Bruce's  school  —  have  usually  spent  the 
winter  evenings  chiefly  in  kissing-parties. 
This  seems  so  absurd,  that  Mr.  Barton  and 
I  were  half  inclined  to  think,  with  Miss 
Bruce,  that  even  dancing  would  be  better. 
But,  of  course,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  she  thought  the  matter  over  very 
carefully,  I  assure  you,  quite  at  a  loss  how 
to  influence  them.  Her  plan  was  unique, 
at  least.  First,  she  offered  to  teach  them  the 
constellations  one  evening  in  a  week;  and 
they  thought  that  no  end  of  fun.  Another 
evening,  each  week,  she  gave  a  party  on  her 
own  responsibility,  in  her  schoolroom.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  thought  she  gave 
to  these  parties.  She  contrived  every  even- 
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ing  to  have  some  new,  bright  game  that 
would  interest  them,  and  set  their  wits 
at  work.  She  never  waited  till  one  was 
threadbare  till  she  introduced  a  new  one. 
The  parties  closed  at  ten;  and  then,  of 
course,  the  boys  had  the  fun  of  going  home 
with  the  girls.  The  scholars  enjoyed  them- 
selves so  much,  that  it  set  us  all  thinking 
seriously,  whether,  if  older  people  thought 
half  as  earnestly  about  amusing  the  young 
as  they  do  about  correcting  them,  if  the 
faults  would  not  correct  themselves.  For 
you  see,  up  to  this  time,  Miss  Bruce  had 
never  hinted  to  one  of  the  pupils  that  she 
had  any  objection  to  kissing-parties ;  but 
they  enjoyed  hers  so  much  better,  that  they 
began  to  invite  her  to  their  own  parties, 
that  "  they  might  have  a  good  time."  It 
was  a  great  tax  on  her;  for  it  required  much 
ingenuity  to  provide  something  attractive 
each  evening:  still  she  would  not  refuse. 
And,  after  all,  there  were  not  many;  for 
there  was  singing-school  once  a  week,  a 
lecture  or  sewing-circle  once,  star-gazing 
once,  Miss  Bruce's  party  once;  and  even 
these  lively  young  people  found  that  dissi- 
pation enough.  Poor  Miss  Bruce,  however, 
had  only  stormy  evenings  to  herself;  for, 
you  know,  there  was  a  prayer-meeting  one 
evening;  and  then,  anxious  to  help  the  older 
set  of  young  people,  she  had  proposed  a 
reading-circle.  About  twenty-five  belonged 
to  this,  including  the  teachers,  the  ministers 
and  their  wives,  and  such  other  people  as 
had  any  literary  tastes.  We  read,  and  dis- 
cussed what  we  read,  and  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant time.  But  it  was  too  much  for  Miss 
Bruce.  Luckily,  it  now  required  no  labor 
for  her  to  govern  her  school ;  and  the  schol- 
ars were  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  her 
to  need  to  study  her  lessons  much.  Still 
the  going-out  every  night  in  the  week  was 
hard,  especially  as  the  good  running-order 
of  so  many  things  depended  on  her.  Most 
people  did  not  suspect  the  thought  she  was 
obliged  to  give  to  what  they  supposed  to  be 
her  amusements.  She  kept  all  that  out  of 
sight;  and  few  realized  how  many  bright 
ideas  and  suggestions  came  from  her,  she 
mentioned  them  so  naturally,  as  if  casually, 
though  she  had  often  lain  awake  the  night 
before,  thinking  of  them.  The  resiilt  was 
what  might  have  been  expected.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  she  broke  down,  was 
ill  all  summer;  and  we  thought  we  should 
have  to  give  her  up.  But,  as  her  school  was 
now  so  easy,  the  doctor  at  last  consented 
to  her  resuming  it,  if  she  would  promise  not 
to  go  out  evenings  at  all  till  she  was  quite 
strong,  and  then  never  more  than  twice  a 
week.  That  troubled  her,  and  troubled  the 
parents;  for  they  feared  things  would  go 
back  to  the  old  routine.  But  first  the 
lectures  were  arranged  as  before:  others 


could  manage  now,  as  she  had  planned  the 
previous  winter.  The  singing-school  and 
sewing-society  went  on  as  of  old;  the  read- 
ing-club was  established ;  and  the  scholars, 
anxious  to  ape  their  elders,  had  already  set 
on  foot  one  of  their  own.  They  cared  less 
for  kissing-games  than  they  had  before  they 
had  had  a  taste  of  something  better.  Then 
ten  of  us  older  ladies  agreed  to  take  turns, 
and,  once  a  fortnight,  contrive  some  sensible, 
rational  entertainment  for  the  young  peo- 
ple. So  every  thing  has  gone  on  as  nicely 
as  possible;  and  to  this  moment  the  young 
folks  think  they  gave  up  eternally  kissing 
of  their  own  accord. 

You  see  what  a  power  Miss  Bruce  is  in 
our  town.  When  she  was  so  feeble  that  she 
could  do  nothing  outside  of  school,  and  we 
were  keeping  up  her  old  habits,  she  would 
say  half  sadly,  but  wholly  thankfully  (if 
your  mathematics  will  allow  such  a  state- 
ment), "'The  worker  dies;  but  the  work 
goes  on.'  "  That  is  very  nice ;  but  she  is  not 
yet  dead,  by  any  means.  She  is  strong  and 
well,  and  constantly  contriving  something 
new  and  bright.  But  I  have  written  inter- 
minably, and  must  not  begin  any  new 
stories. 

With  the  friendliest  feeling  towards  one 
of  Miss  Bruce' s  friends,  I  am, 

EMMA  BARTON. 


FROM  HELEN  S  AUNT  RUTH. 

My  Dear  Miss  Mowatt,  — Knowing  you  to 
be  Helen's  friend,  I  have  thought,  after 
considerable  hesitation,  that  it  could  not  be 
wrong  for  me  to  tell  you  some  things  which 
have  made  her  life  very  hard.  Helen  is  like 
her  own  mother;  but  my  brother's  second 
wife  is  quite  a  different  person,  and  she  has 
great  influence  over  him :  so,  for  all  their 
wealth  and  their  beautiful  house,  Helen 
has  no  home.  They  mean  to  be  kind  to  her; 
but  her  mother  does  not  understand  her, 
and  her  father  sees  her  very  little.  Helen 
is  so  timid  and  shrinking,  that  she  found 
the  fashionable  parties  she  was  expected  to 
attend  intolerable.  Finally,  she  ventured 
to  speak  to  me  about  some  things,  and  ask 
my  advice.  It  was  only  then  that  I  learned 
I  was  right  in  what  I  had  feared,  —  that  her 
home  was  very  uncongenial.  To  you,  who 
know  Helen's  delicacy,  and  high  sense  of 
honor,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  subject  has  not  been  mentioned  again 
between  us.  She  wished  to  go  away, — to 
teach,  to  study,  to  do  any  thing,  and  so 
escape  the  friction.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  best;  but  when  I  spoke  to  her  father 
about  it,  as  she  wished,  he  was  very  unwill- 
ing. He  consented,  however,  to  let  her 
lead  a  freer  life  at  home.  Her  mother,  who 
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is  really  good-natured,  made  no  serious  ob- 
jection, though  she  considers  it  unnatural 
and  ridiculous  for  Helen  to  live  so  quietly, 
at  any  rate,  until  she  has  secured  a  hus- 
band. 

At  first,  it  was  very  dull  for  my  dear  girl. 
There  was  little  enough  in  this  town  to  in- 
terest her.  She  kept  on  faithfully  with  her 
music,  which  she  loves  above  every  thing. 
Everybody  encouraged  that;  though  her 
mother  thought  it  absurd  for  any  one  who 
could  already  play  so  exquisitely  to  prac- 
tise so  many  hours  a  day  on  classical  music, 
which  it  was  a  bore  to  hear.  However,  her 
heart  was  in  it,  and  she  persevered.  It 
was  a  change  to  her  to  go  to  the  city  twice 
a  week  for  lessons  and  concerts.  Then. she 
practised  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  and  en- 
joyed it.  She  had,  however,  110  outside 
interests.  Both  in  mind  and  cultivation, 
she  was  too  much  above  most  of  the  girls 
in  the  village  to  find  them  companions;  and 
she  was  too  shy  to  take  the  lead  with  them, 
even  if  she  had  had  the  power,  which  I 
think  she  had  not.  There  is  much  in  her ; 
but  it  is  inarticulate.  She  expresses  herself 
only  in  music.  Though  she  has  a  fine  mind, 
I  doubt  if  even  her  thoughts  often  take  any 
shape.  So,  though  she  was  amiable  to  all, 
and  was,  indeed,  in  a  certain  way,  a  favorite 
with  all,  she  was  really  alone :  she  felt  use- 
less, and  correspondingly  forlorn.  Even: 
her  music,  she  said,  did  her  good,  to  be 
sure;  but  nobody  else  cared  for  it.  This 
was  not  quite  true,  however:  everybody 
was  delighted,  and  clamored  for  more, 
when  she  played  light  pieces,  her  touch 
was  so  delicate,  and  her  time  so  true.  And, 
even  in  a  small  village  like  this,  a  few,  per- 
haps a  dozen,  people  really  enjoyed  her 
best  music.  Of  course,  they  found  each 
other  out  gradually. 

Our  clergyman  and  his  wife  both  have  a 
cultivated  taste  for  music:  the  lady,  indeed, 
played  finely  till  household  and  parish 
cares  crowded  too  much.  There  is  another 
family,  where  the  three  or  four  brothers 
and  sisters  all  sing  extremely  well;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who  have 
taste  without  cultivation  ;  some  whose 
means  will  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the  city 
for  the  concerts  they  could  so  well  appreci- 
ate. This  makes  rather  an  anomalous  col- 
lection of  persons:  still  there  is  the  same 
true  spirit  in  all.  (There  is,  indeed,  little 
society  in  the  village.  My  brother's  family 
have  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  city, 
which  accounts  for  the  constant  round  of 
parties  they  attend.) 

Gradually  a  series  of  little  private  con- 
certs has  been  instituted,  in  which  the  very 
best  music  is  played.  Helen  is  naturally 
the  chief  dependence  for  these.  The  clergy- 
man's wife  usually  finds  time  to  learn  some 


little  but  really  good  thing;  and  the  family 
of  singers  contribute  several  songs.  Then 
there  is  often  some  musical  person  visiting 
in  town,  who  will  help,  and  so  furnish  a 
little  variety.  These  concerts  are  held 
once  a  fortnight  in  my  brother's  large 
drawing-rooms  ;  and  no  one  is  invited 
who  is  not  known  really  to  enjoy  classical 
music;  for  Helen  is  morbidly  afraid  of  bor- 
ing anybody.  Occasionally  a  quadrille- 
band  is  invited  to  add  a  new  feature  to  the 
entertainment;  and  then  a  less  select  circle 
of  friends  is  invited.  In  the  two  years 
since  these  concerts  have  been  arranged, 
the  musical  taste  of  the  village  has  been  so 
improved,  that  now  the  drawing-rooms  are 
full  every  evening.  People  began  to  be  in- 
terested the  evenings  when  the  quadrille- 
band  played,  and  gradually  showed  so 
much  interest,  that  Helen  would  invite 
them  to  the  more  private  concerts. 

There  are  several  invalids  in  town  who 
woTild  enjoy  these  concerts,  but  cannot  at- 
tend them.  To  them  Helen  often  goes,  and 
plays  by  the  hour  together. 

Many  people  wished  her  to  give  lessons 
to  their  children ;  but  she  only  consented,  at 
first,  in  the  case  of  a  blind  girl  who  has 
great  musical  talent,  by  which  she  will  one 
day  support  herself.  At  last,  she  found  out 
two  little  girls,  sisters,  who  showed  such 
eagerness  to  listen  to  her  playing,  and  had 
clearly  so  much  ability,  that  she  wanted  to 
help  them  too.  But  they  had  no  piano. 
She  did  not  like  to  ask  her  father  for  so  ex- 
pensive a  present:  so  she  then  determined 
to  take  scholars  enough  to  pay  for  it  her- 
self. This  was  really  hard  work  ;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  she  had  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  accomplishing  something  for 
others  by  self-sacrifice.  (She  had,  indeed, 
often  sacrificed  herself  before  in  going  to 
parties  and  making  calls  with  her  mother; 
but  to  her  that  seemed  to  end  in.  nothing. ) 

The  work  she  has  actually  done  in  giving 
lessons  is  far  beyond  what  she  herself  sus- 
pects. She  is  an  unusual  teacher;  yet, 
because  it  is  only  by  music  that  she  can  ex- 
press thoiight,  I  am  sure  she  would  have 
been  a  good  teacher  in  nothing  else.  Musi- 
cal expression,  however,  is  so  far  beyond 
most  of  her  pupils,  that,  while  I  believe 
her  power  there  is  invaluable,  that  influ- 
ence seems  as  yet  latent.  The  real  benefit 
of  what  she  has  done  so  far  lies  in  her  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  her  scholars. 
Her  playing  is  so  accurate,  so  true,  and  she 
requires  such  precision  of  them,  that  their 
music  becomes  a  kind  of  conscience  to 
them.  There  is  a  certain  accuracy  in  all 
they  do,  not  in  music  alone,  which  is  very 
noticeable.  Some  of  them  are  unconscious 
whence  it  conies ;  and  I  do  not  think  Helen 
herself  knows  it,  yet  I  have  watched  too 
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carefitlly  to  be  mistaken.  I  have  seen  the 
characters  of  these  children  changing  from 
month  to  month.  It  is  seldom,  yon  know, 
that  children  are  trained  to  do  things  per- 
fectly ;  and  to  do  one  thing  well  is  of  itself 
an  education  in  every  other. 

You  will  think,  perhaps,  Helen  has 
really  accomplished  very  little.  She  has 
done  no  very  noticeable  Avork,  it  is  trne. 
She  has  been  kind  and  good  to  many  peo- 
ple ;  yet  she  has  never  visited  the  poor  or 
sick  particularly.  She  has  shrunk  within 
herself  so  much,  that,  if  she  were  less 
sweet,  she  would  be  morbid.  I  really  think 
she  has  been  wrong  in  avoiding  society  so 
much;  yet  in  pursuing  music  thoroughly, 
instead  of  superficially,  she  has  done  very 
clean  work;  and,  though  there  may  be  little 
of  it,  that  little  will  never  need  to  be  done 
over  again. 

I  love  her  dearly;  and  she  has  been  so 
much  to  me,  that  I  might  write  a  eulogy 
upon  her,  but  1  thought  it  would  be  fairer 
to  speak  of  her  more  general  influence. 

With  love,  though  I  have  not  seen  you, 
HUTH  THRALE. 


FROM  MRS.    AMORY,  ONE   OF  THE  GIRLS'  OLD 
TEACHERS. 

My  Dear  Girl,  —  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell 
you  much  of  Jenny  Brown  :  and  yet  I 
suppose  I  know  more  than  any  one  else; 
for  \ve  are  really  friends,  and  she  writes  to 
me  sometimes.  Her  life  has  been  sad  and 
hard.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  you 
girls,  not  even  Mary  Fox,  has  needed  so 
much  courage.  But  Jenny  absolutely  will 
not  talk  about  herself;  and  no  one  has  been 
with  her  who  could  tell  us  any  thing. 
Her  father  has  been  an  invalid  ever  since 
she  left  school.  The  family  are  very  poor; 
and  I  think  the  burden  of  support  must 
have  fallen  almost  wholly  on  her.  But, 
of  course,  no  one  could  have  so  little  deli- 
cacy as  to  ask :  so  we  simply  suspect  that. 

I  am  sorry  that  she  has  not  found  a 
better  position.  She  has  been  teaching 
constantly  in  out-of-the-way  districts  in 
small  to\vns.  I  visited  her  school  once, 
and  could  have  cried  to  think  of  her  buried 
in  such  a  place.  It  was  like  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Haworth.  She  is  both  too 
humble  and  too  shy  to  find  a  better  place 
for  herself.  We  have  tried  to  help  her;  but 
her  want  of  accomplishments  has  stood  in 
her  way,  and,  also,  the  want  of  those  little 
external  marks  of  a  lady,  which  Jenny, 
poor  child  !  could  not  have  from  her  very 
simple  home-training,  and  yet  which  are 
really  so  desirable.  Then  she  is  not  enthu- 
siastic, like  Molly  Bruce,  for  instance,  and 


could  not  stir  up  a  whole  town  in  the  same 
way.  Her  school  was  a  good  one.  The  order 
was  perfect;  and  the  lessons  were  recited 
without  a  failure:  yet  there  was  a  very 
sad  quietness  about  it  all.  That  she  does 
good  work,  I  am  sure;  and  I  know  those 
children  will  always  be  better  for  having 
come  in  contact  with  a  true,  high-minded 
woman  like  her;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  she  has  not  yet  found  her  true  work. 
I  hoped  she  would  write  some  day ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  too  soon  to  expect  that.  Be- 
sides, if  she  does  write,  she  is  sure  to  do  so 
with  such  strict  secrecy,  that  we  should 
never  suspect  it.  I  once  said  to  her  that  I 
had  always  thought  she  would  write.  She 
looked  at  me  with  her  sad  gray  eyes,  and 
answered,  "  I  do  not  think  any  one  ought 
to  write,  Mrs.  Amory,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say,  —  something,  I  mean, 
that  will  help  to  make  people  happier. 
And  I  can  find  no  answer  to  all  my  hard 
questions:  I  have  found  nothing  satisfying 
to  say."  "Was  that  not  a  fine  thought  for  a 
girl  of  twenty-one?  Perhaps  she  will  never 
write;  but,  if  she  does,  it  will  not  be  for 
money,  no  matter  IIOAV  hard  pressed  she  may 
be  in  her  weary,  daily  life;  and  it  will  not 
be  for  fame,  of  which  she  will  never  think: 
it  will  be  from  the  genuine  spirit  within. 

You  see,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  she  has 
done.  She  has  only  stood  in  her  place, 
doing  each  day's  duty  as  it  came;  sacrifi- 
cing her  life  to  an  uncongenial  work;  sacri- 
ficing the  payment  of  that  work  to  the 
support  of  friends,  who,  however  dearly 
loved,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  many  ways  un- 
congenial  to  a  girl  so  sensitive,  and  of  such 
naturally  delicate  tastes.  She  has  lived 
in  poverty,  without  companions,  without 
books,  without  any  thing  around  her  to  lift 
her  up,  or  enrich  her  life.  She  lias  been 
forced,  by  her  keen  intellect,  to  grapple 
with  problems  with  no  one  at  hand,  not 
even  a  book,  to  help  her  to  answer  one  of 
the  baffling  questions  which  have  risen 
before  her  day  after  day.  You  girls  who 
loved  and  admired  her  so  will  not  be  hurt, 
if  I  say  that  the  reason  her  three-years' 
record  will  be  so  much  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  rest  is,  that  we  see  in  her 
life  a  smaller  arc  of  a  very  much  larger 
circle.  Where  the  powers  to  be  developed 
are  so  many,  the  growth  must  be  slower. 
She  may  never  do  any  work  we  shall  know 
about,  indeed,  she  may  never  do  at  all  the 
work  we  believe  she  could  do;  but  she  will 
be  what  she  is,  and  she  will  do  no  false 
work,  no  make-believe  work:  and  it  is 
much  to  abstain  from  doing  the  wrong, 
even  if  we  cannot  do  the  right. 

Do  let  me  see  yoxir  package  of  letters 
when  they  have  all  come  in.  Dear  girls,  I 
was  so  fond  and  proud  of  them  all!  and  I 
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know  they  have  been  doing  so  beautifully 
since  the  day  when  Jenny  read  her  vale- 
dictory on  "Wider  Horizons."  Her  hori- 
zon, outwardly,  has  been  narrowest  of  all; 
but  perhaps,  like  Mrs.  Browning,  — 

"  Her  spirit  and  her  God  may  be 
Her  seaward  hill,  her  boundless  sea." 

In  haste,  Annie;  for  you  know  we  are 
always  as  busy  as  bees  hei-e. 

Your  loving  old  friend, 

M.  E.  AMORY. 

Thus  we  had  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  dear  girls  of  '71  were  doing. 
There  was  only  one  who  really  had 
a  mission;  only  three  or  four  who 
seemed  to  have  a  sphere;  still,  you 
see,  there  were  no  idle  ones  among 


them  ;  and  they  were  all  as  good  and 
winning  as  in  the  days  when  I  fell 
in  love  with  them  every  one. 

One  thing  struck  us  in  most  of  the 
letters.  If  our  girls  were  them- 
selves charming  to  live  with,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  they  also  lived 
with  charming  people.  Was  it  that 
whi^li  made  it  so  easy  for  them  to  be 
charming,  or  was  it  that  their  own 
influence  had  helped  to  make  the 
other  people  charming? 

This  was  only  one  class  ;  and  they 
were  not  extraordinary  girls,  simply 
the  "dearest  girls  in  the  world;" 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  fell  in  love 
with  every  one  of  them. 


THE   SAND  PHILOSOPHER. 


BY    LOUISE    STOCKTON. 


IN  a  history  of  "The  Social  Organ- 
izations of  Philadelphia,"  published 
by  Caleb  Parrish  in  1848,  for  private 
circulation,  he  thus  mentions  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  famous  Lafayette  As- 
sembly, p.  220  :— 

"  One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
this  club  was  Dr.  George  L.  Newman,  or 
the  '  Sand  Philosopher '  as  he  was  called  by 
familiar  friends.  He  deserves  more  espe- 
cial notice  than  our  space  permits,  not 
merely  because  of  his  peculiarities,  but 
also  as  a  man  of  sound  learning,  of  excel- 
lent if  whimsical  character,  and  social 
influence.  He  is  now,  perhaps,  best  re- 
membered as  a  quaint  humorist  given  to 
the  practice  of  eccentricities ;  and  by  his 
peculiar  and  strict  system  of  frugality, 
which  not  only  freed  him  from  the  necessity 
of  daily  labor,  but  also  enabled  him,  with  a 
very  small  income,  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
needy,  and  a  supporter  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Many  anecdotes  of  him  are  in  circulation, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  yet  be  collected 
iu  a  permanent  form.  He  was  the  author 


of  the  aphorisms  painted  over  Dr.  Hey- 
wood's  parlor,  and  which  are  as  follows:  — 
"  '  Life  is  what  we  make  it :  it  is  therefore 
rational  to  demand  nothing  beyond  our 
own  powers  or  natures.  Happiness  is 
governed  by  our  expectations  rather  than 
by  our  realizations :  it  is  therefore  wise  to 
look  only  for  the  probable.' 

"  As  Dr.  Newman,  unlike  the  majority  of 
the  makers  of  maxims,  lived  up  to  his 
principles,  he  had  some  right  to  maintain 
this  truth." 

There  is  also  some  mention  of  the 
Sand  Philosopher  in  the  biographies 
of  his  friends  and  fellow-members  of 
the  assembly.  Many  stories  are  yet 
told  in  old  families  of  him ;  but  little 
is  now  generally  known  of  this  once 
conspicuous  member  of  society. 

Dr.  Newman  was  born  Feb.  29, 
1784,  at  Cedar  Run,  near  Titusville, 
Crawford  County,  New  Jersey.  His 
family  was  on  both  sides  highly  rep- 
utable, but  by  no  means  wealthy. 
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His  mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Gardiner, 
died  when  he  was  a  child  of  three 
years ;  but  his  father,  although  closely 
engaged  in  the  hard  life  of  a  country 
physician,  paid  much  attention  to  his 
education,  and,  desiring  that  he  should 
adopt  his  own  profession,  sent  him, 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
Philadelphia  to  study  medicine.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Lafayette  Assembly, 
and  formed  associations  that  must 
have  had  a  decided  influence  upon  his 
future.  The  few  who  remember  this 
club  will  recall  it  as  a  body  of  jovial 
and  learned  old  gentlemen,  who  en- 
joyed the  present  as  heartily  as  they 
praised  the  past.  If  they  were  to  be 
believed,  social  etiquette  died  with 
the  Madison  administration ;  beauty, 
with  the  ladies  who  flocked  to  Aaron 
Burr's  trial ;  and  statesmanship,  with 
the  Revolutionary  politicians.  They 
told  with  admiration  of  Miss  Pater- 
son's  determination  to  outrank  cer- 
tain of  her  friends  who  had  married 
French  noblemen,  and  laughed  at  her 
planning  her  introduction  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte  when  on  horseback,  looking 
her  prettiest.  This  and  other  stories 
were  told  as  evidences  of  spirit ;  but 
these  old  gentlemen  had  no  patience 
with  the  enterprise  of  more  modern 
belles.  In  fact,  they  were  such  a 
peculiar  set  of  elderly  people,  that 
they  saw  no  brightness  nor  vitality  in 
their  latter  days  to  equal  those  of 
their  youth  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  be 
believed,  good  manners  and  sound 
learning  were  becoming  almost  as 
scarce  upon  the  earth  as  they  are  upon 
the  moon,  where  neither  can  be  much 
cultivated.  In  spite  of  their  recollec- 
tion of  these  better  days,  the  club- 
rooms  were  always  alive  with  a  certain 
stately  mirth,  and  an  eager  interest 
in  all  the  questions  of  the  day. 
When  Dr.  Newman  became  a  member, 


it  had  lost  much  of  its  political  char- 
acter; and,  when  it  gave  a  private 
reception  to  Gen.  Lafayette  in  1824, 
had  little  but  its  name  to  remind 
any  one  that  it  had  ever  had  partisan 
proclivities.  Soon  after  this  it  re- 
moved from  the  old  club-rooms  on 
Market,  above  Second  Street,  to  Dr. 
Heywood's  residence  on  Third  Street, 
and  pronounced  its  own  sentence  of 
death  by  the  passage  of  a  by-law  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  any  new 
members. 

While  young  Newman  was  fre- 
quenting the  club,  where  he  always 
found  some  one  ready  to  gossip  on 
politics,  science,  or  social  affairs,  pur- 
suing at  the  same  time  the  less 
fascinating  business  of  studying  at 
the  university,  he  was  shocked  by  . 
the  news  of  his  father's  sudden 
death  from  heart-disease.  This  great 
loss,  coming  at  this  time,  decided 
the  future  philosopher's  life,  as  it 
left  him  free  to  decide  upon  his 
career  ;  and  the  story  of  his  decision 
is  characteristic.  His  ideas  of  the 
uses  of  life  were  already  very  definite ; 
and  he  resolved  that  his  first  aim 
would  be  to  become  independent  of 
drudgery.  Theoretically  he  liked 
his  profession  ;  he  was  interested  in 
its  literature  and  speculations;  but 
he  heartily  disliked  the  practice  of 
it.  Disease  as  a  study  of  the  viola- 
tions of  law  was,  he  asserted,  scien- 
tifically interesting ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  human  element  in 
the  shape  of  a  patient  meant  misery, 
and  perhaps  defeat.  It  was  practi- 
cally a  profession  for  the  philan- 
thropist or  money-maker;  and  he  was 
neither.  As  it  is  said  that  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  noticing  him 
leaving  his  class  during  a  lecture 
upon  contagious  diseases,  paused  to 
say  that  he  "  prayed  that  the  Lord 
might  have  mercy  upon  that  young 
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man's  small-pox  patients,"  his  decis- 
ion not  to  practise  might  not  have 
been  unwise.  After  this,  the  question 
of  a  livelihood  presented  itself.  His 
inheritance  consisted  of  a  small 
house,  a  few  acres  of  ground,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
It  was  clearly  not  difficult  to  decide 
upon  his  financial  condition;  and, 
having  accomplished  this,  he  next 
considered  himself.  He  was  not  in 
debt,  he  was  young,  healthy,  not  ex- 
travagant, and  had  no  one  dependent 
upon  him.  He  then  made  a  detailed 
analysis  of  his  tastes,  a  copy  of  which 
still  exists.  He  decided  that,  — 

"  He  liked  ease  and  quiet. 

"  He  liked  books  and  study. 

"  He  enjoyed  his  friends. 

"  He  disliked  acquaintances. 

"  He  liked  country  life. 

"  He  liked  city  associations. 

"  He  liked  to  help  others. 

•"He  disliked  to  be  helped. 

•"  It  was  imperative  that  he  should 
'have  true  independence  of  thought 
-and  action  at  any  cost." 

A  rich  man  may,  perhaps,  afford  to 
indulge  such  a  decided  individuality ; 
but  poorer  people  are  generally 
obliged  to  allow  circumstances  to 
shape  their  lives,  and  snatch  as  they 
best  can  whatever  personal  freedom 
is  possible.  Our  young  philosopher 
knew  this  ;  but  he  also  reflected  that 
wealth  was  comparative ;  that  what 
was  poverty  to  Dives  would  be  riches 
to  Lazarus;  and  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  adapt  his  needs  to 
his  income,  if  his  income  was  not 
,flexible*enough  to  cover  his  needs. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he 
set  himself  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  what  his  absolute  mental  and 
physical  necessities  were,  of  their  rela- 
tive importance,  and  the  possibility 
of  supplying  them. 


He  needed,  in  brief,  — 

A  home. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Books. 

Newspapers. 

The  means  to  be  hospitable. 

The  means  to  use  city  comforts. 

As  he  preferred  a  country  life,  the 
home  was  already  secured ;  but  he 
also  wanted  to  be  able  to  visit  the 
city,  to  hear  lectures,  to  see  books 
and  pictures,  to  retain  his  connection 
with  the  club,  and,  in  brief,  to  keep 
up  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  and 
so,  after  his  estimate  for  taxes,  re- 
pairs, and  incidental  expenses  for  his 
roof-tree,  his  next  item  seemed  his 
visits  to  the  city.  After  this  came 
an  allowance  for  books,  &c.,  leaving 
a  very  small  balance  for  food,  house- 
hold expenses,  and  clothing.  These 
are  items  not  to  be  ignored ;  but  Dr. 
Newman  valued  them  by  comparison, 
knowing,  that,  while  certain  en- 
cyclopaedias and  rare  prints  were  of 
primary  importance  to  him,  food 
meant  little  more  than  nourishment, 
and  clothing  simply  comfort  and  a 
proper  appearance,  so  it  was  possible 
to  economize  upon  these  items  with 
good  effect.  That  he  systematically 
did  so  was  proved  in  after-years  by 
the  bills  of  fare  he  offered  his  guests. 
These  bills,  included  three  styles  of 
dinner  :  the  "  everyday,"  the  "  Sun- 
day," and  the  "  governors'."  The 
first  consisted  of  fresh  meat,  roast 
potatoes,  beans  or  rice,  and  oat  or 
Indian  meal  mush  with  milk  for 
dessert.  The  next  substituted  fish 
for  meat,  gave  a  third  vegetable,  and 
for  dessert  a  baked  rice-pudding.  The 
"  governors'  "  dinner  resembled  this, 
except  that  it  added  coffee  or  fruit  to 
the  dessert.  This  last  meal  was  at 
one  time  called  the  "  holiday  dinner ; " 
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but  the  name  had  been  changed  in 
honor  of  three  governors,  who  had  at 
different  times  chosen  it,  being  accus- 
tomed, the  doctor  said,  to  luxurious 
modes  of  living.  It  was  probable 
that  the  doctor's  sense  of  humor  had 
much  to  do  with  this  arrangement; 
but  habit  and  economy  first  prompted 
him  to  adopt  the  system,  and  then 
humor  laid  it  in  detail  before  his 
guests. 

He  had,  however,  one  extravagance, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that, 
no  matter  how  little  his  dinners  were 
liked,  no  smoker  could  despise  his 
tobacco.  As  might  be  expected,  he 
had  his  theories  upon  this  subject,  as 
upon  all  others ;  and  his  friends  had 
to  listen,  even  if  they  did  not  adopt 
them.  Pipes,  he  held,  like  a  lady's 
dresses,  had  their  own  times  and 
uses.  Meerschaums  were  not  to  be 
smoked  in  the  dark,  or  walking ;  for, 
although  their  impregnation  with  oil 
affected  the  flavor,  their  real  appeal 
was  to  the  eye ;  and  they  could  not  be 
properly  appreciated,  unless  there  was 
sufficient  light  and  leisure  to  allow  a 
critical  observation  of  the  color  and 
shading.  In  the  summer,  he  preferred 
briar- wood,  or  perhaps  corn-cob  pipes, 
with  stems  made  of  rose-branches, 
for  his  evening  smoking.  He  fancied 
that  these  had  a  peculiar  taste,  that 
harmonized  with  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  hour  and  season  upon 
the  other  senses.  When  he  walked, 
he  used  clay  pipes,  numbers  of  which 
were  stuck  about  in  his  trees,  where 
he  had  placed  and  forgotten  them  ; 
for  then  tobacco  became  a  secondary 
enjoyment,  and  all  he  needed  in  a 
pipe  was  lightness.  He  never  used 
cigars,  except  when  ladies  were  visit- 
ing him,  and  then  he  never  smoked 
pipes ;  for  he  said,  that,  although  they 
might  tolerate  and  even  like  cigars, 
no  one  but  a  smoker  could  endure 


the  rankness  of  a  pipe.  He  had 
some  rules  concerning  tobacco  ;  but 
these  I  cannot  authenticate. 

One  of  his  best  known  idiosyncra- 
sies, but  one  he  was  always  reluctant 
to  talk  about,  related  to  his  library. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  afford  any 
extravagance  in  buying  books;  but  as 
he  spent  most  of  the  year  at  home, 
where  he  had  no  access  to  public 
libraries,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon 
his  own  for  new  reading,  and  for 
works  of  reference.  The  newspapers 
and  magazines  kept  him  informed  of 
all  new  works ;  but  he  very  rarely 
bought  or  read  any  until  he  was  sure 
of  their  merit.  A  new  book,  he  said, 
was  like  a  wife :  it  had  to  be  taken  upon 
experiment,  and  then  made  the  best 
of,  and  he  had  no  time  for  ventures. 
He  had,  however,  systemized  his 
purchases.  He  kept  a  record  of  each 
year's  publications  ;  and,  as  each  list 
became  three  years  old,  he  made  a 
selection  from  it,  and  bought  accord- 
ingly. Then,  being  a  practical  com- 
munist in  such  matters,  and  believing 
that  any  reader  should  make  a  book 
his  own  in  five  j^ears,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  he  made  a  second 
selection  from  each  list,  and  gave 
away  all  he  did  not  need  for  refer- 
ence. He  used  great  discretion  in 
giving,  and  sometimes  held  books 
over  for  years,  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  right  ones  upon  whom  to 
bestow  them.  He  did  not  care 
whether  he  knew  them  or  not,  so 
that  they  were  recommended  as  the 
proper  recipients.  In  this  way,  not  a 
few  students  and  reading  men  and 
women  have  been  surprised  by  pack- 
ages of  books,  sometimes  not  even 
knowing  from  whcm  they  came.  His 
magazines  he  brought  to  the  city 
with  him ;  and,  as  they  were  rarer 
treats  then  than  now,  he  used  to  put 
them  in  his  pocket  when  he  visited 
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his  friends,  and  offer  them,  as  if  it 
had  been  suddenly  suggested  to  him. 

In  the  days  in  which  Dr.  Newman 
lived,  one  dollar  bought  as  much  as 
three  will  do  now ;  but,  although  he 
lived  with  ease  upon  his  income,  he 
was  never  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  wife.  It  is  a  question  whether 
one  was  necessary  to  his  comfort ;  for 
his  old  housekeeper  attended  to  his 
home  without  offering  any  criticism 
upon  his  habits,  and  he  could  have 
needed  little  family  affection,  or  com- 
panionship. 

Still  the  philosopher  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  impressions  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  at  one  time  have  probably 
resigned  his  independence,  had  he 
been  a  richer  man.  It  is  not  easy  to 
predicate  upon  love-affairs ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  a  man  of  forty 
will  choose  a  girl  under  twenty,  and 
the  doctor  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  fact,  he  forgot  his  philos- 
ophy in  this  matter  altogether,  and 
made  as  unsuitable  a  choice  as  was 
possible.  The  young  lady  was  an 
Arch-street  Quakeress,  educated  very 
strictly,  and  with  few  ideas  outside  of 
her  own  experiences.  She  shared 
none  of  his  tastes;  she  knew  nothing 
of  his  pursuits;  and,  had  she  been 
transplanted  from  the  generous  com- 
fort of  her  father's  house  to  the  strict 
frugality  governing  that  belonging  to 
the  Sand  Philosopher,  she  must 
have  either  revolutionized  his  habits, 
or  have  reluctantly  conformed  to 
them.  Happily  she  was  spared  either 
alternative  ;  for  whether  it  was  that 
her  lover  became  aware  of  the  want 
of  congeniality  between  them,  or 
hesitated  at  the  prospect  of  the  possi- 
ble exertion  he  might  be  forced  to 
make  to  support  her,  is  not  known, 
but  he  resigned  all  claim  to  her ;  and 
she  soon  after  married  "  in  meeting," 


and,  as  the  wife  of  a  rich  Chester 
County  farmer,  became  a  prominent 
preacher,  and  also  a  leader  in  the  anti- 
slavery  work.  Years  after,  when  the 
impression  she  had  made  upon  him 
had  faded  away,  the  doctor  used  to 
refer  to  this  episode  in  his  experience 
with  a  whimsical  sense  of  what  he 
had  possibly  escaped;  and,  dwelling 
upon  the  relative  influence  they  might 
have  exerted  over  one  another,  he 
would  speculate  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  meeting  would  have  lost 
its  preacher,  and  Shakspeare  have 
gained  a  scholar,  or  whether  he  would 
have  been  harboring  run-away  slaves, 
and,  wearing  a  broad-brim,  wrould 
have  forsaken  his  club  and  other 
worldly  temptations.  But  our  philos- 
opher was  not  intended  for  a  lover, 
a  martyr,  or  reformer,  but  fulfilled  his 
own  mission  quietly  and  usefully, 
solving  the  question  that  so  many 
have  asked,  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
live  a  life  that  is  independent  of 
circumstances,  and  yet  be  neither 
selfish  nor  isolated.  He  did  not 
bury  himself  as  a  monk  would  ;  nor 
did  he  shape  his  character  by  any 
outside  and  foreign  standard.  He  was 
not  as  self-conscious  nor  unsym- 
pathetic as  Thoreau  ;  but  his  life  was 
as  free  from  outside  perplexities,  as 
simple  and  natural. 

Such  an  existence  would  seem  de- 
sirable and  pleasant,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  every  thing  has  its 
price;  and  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  free  himself  from  all 
enforced  drudgery,  deprived  himself 
of  a  needed  spur  to  action.  Our 
modern  Pegasus,  it  is  unpleasant  to 
say,  goes  best  in  harness ;  and,  al- 
though Dr.  Newman  was  a  close  stu- 
dent and  original  thinker,  he  lacked 
steady  application,  and  the  readiness 
in  writing  that  comes  only  from  prac- 
tice. He  had  plenty  of  ambition ; 
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and  Coleridge  could  not  have  excelled 
him  in  planning;  but  he  also  fancied 
that  the  future  had  no  limits,  and  so 
allowed  his  opportunities  in  the  pres- 
ent to  pass  away  unused.  He  left 
copious  notes  upon  a  number  of  sub- 
jects, methodically  arranged  for  fu- 
ture use,  several  unfinished  articles, 
and  a  few  apparently  complete.  The 
only  papers  that  are  known  to  exist 
under  his  own  name  are  upon  "  The 
Irritability  of  the  Muscular  and  Ner- 
vous Systems,"  one  on  "  The  Coniferse 
of  New  Jersey,"  "  The  Classifications 
made  by  Cuvier  in  his  Animal  King- 
doms," "The  Treatment  of  Melan- 
cholia," an  article  on  the  ear,  and  a 
curious  but  somewhat  pedantic  treat- 
ise upon  "Consecutive  Fifths  and 
Octaves,"  in  which  he  gives  some 
valuable  scientific  facts  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  music,  and  also  anticipates 
some  of  Wagner's  theories.  Some 
of  his  friends  seem,  at  length,  to  have 
realized  that  he  needed  incentive  to 
action ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Clag- 
gett  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1847,  he 
speaks  of  being  stimulated  to  steady 
work  upon  certain  studies  he  had 
made  in  comparative  anatomy,  and 
of  his  having  decided  to  go  to  New 
York  to  make  some  necessary  re- 
searches. A  visit  to  this  city  was  at 
all  times  a  serious  penance  to  the 
philosopher.  The  atmosphere  of 
hurry  annoyed  him;  the  excitement 
to  which  a  visitor  is  naturally  sub- 
jected wronged  him,  he  said,  by 
robbing  him  of  his  individuality; 
and  the  estimate  placed  upon  money 
aroused  his  moral  indignation.  He 
states  all  these  reasons  at  length,  in 
this  letter,  but  says  that  he  has  been 
"persuaded  by  his  friends,  and  forced 
by  necessity,  to  overcome  them,  and 
so  proposes  to  spend  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  the  '  modern  Babel.'  " 

But  it  was  now,  unhappily,  too  late 


to  begin  to  work  ;  for  death  was  close 
at  hand,  and  his  harvesting  was  over. 
He  went  to  New  York,  spending 
several  weeks,  and  returned  home 
the  18th  of  June,  tired,  although 
apparently  well ;  and  about  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning  was  found  sitting 
dead  in  his  study.  A  volume  of  De 
Quincey  still  rested  on  his  knee ;  and 
his  pipe,  not  yet  cold,  had  fallen  from 
his  hand  to  the  table.  He  might 
possibly  have  had  some  warning  of 
sudden  death,  as  he  had  spoken  about 
his  heart  to  a  medical  friend  in  New. 
York ;  but  he  could  not  have  antici- 
pated it  so  soon. 

Dr.  Newman's  portrait  represents 
him  as  tall  and  slight  in  figure,  with 
blue-gray  eyes,  gray  hair,  slight  side- 
whiskers,  and  a  decidedly  quaint  and 
scholarly  appearance.  He  was  not  a 
handsome  man;  but  he  had,  it  is  said, 
a  stronger  charm,  as  far  as  social  suc- 
cess is  concerned,  in  fascinating  man- 
ners, and  a  peculiarly  bright  and 
magnetic  smile.  He  was  also  unusu- 
ally sympathetic  in  his  social  rela- 
tions, having  the  talent  so  rare  among 
men,  and  not  common  among  women, 
of  understanding  a  trouble  from  the 
sufferer's  position,  instead  of  seeing  it 
from  his  own  ;  or,  in  a  word,  he  could 
put  himself  in  another's  place.  . 

I  do  not  like  to  close  this  sketch 
of  Dr.  Newman  without  giving  an 
explanation  of  his  title  of  the  "  Sand 
Philosopher,"  but  I  can  find  no  satis- 
factory origin  for  it.  It  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  some  joke  at 
the  club,  where  it  was  in  common  use 
among  the  members.  It  will  be  easy, 
however,  for  Philadelphians,  who 
know  how  frequently  the  Jersey  men 
are  called  "  Sand  Spaniards  "  through 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  understand 
that  the  nickname  applied  to  the 
doctor's  residence,  as  well  as  his 
habits.  But  whatever  the  joke  was, 
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neither   it   nor   the    title    were    dis-  miscellaneous     articles    in    a   Phila- 

agreeable  to  the  subject ;  for  he  not  delphia    weekly,    under   the  title   of 

only  at  times  bestowed  it  upon  him-  "The    Sand    Philosopher's     Cogita- 

self,  but  at  one  time  published  some  tions." 


A  MODEL  OLD  BACHELOR. 

I  DO  remember  an  old  bachelor : 

His  hair  was  white  as  marble-dust ;  his  face 

Rosy  and  rubicund,  —  but  not  with  wine, 

No,  with  good  nature  and  with  ice-water, 

Which  ever  as  he  swigged,  he'd  smack  his  lips, 

As  who  should  say,  "  There's  no  champagne  like  that : 

That  is  the  beverage  God  contrived  for  man." 

But,  oh,  he  was  a  jolly  bachelor  ! 

(A  young-old-fellow,  as  the  Germans  say.)1 

He  used  to  play  at  marbles  with  the  boys  ; 

And  though  it  made  him  puff  and  wheeze,  (dear  man  ! ) 

To  stoop  so  low,  and  squat  so  long,  I  ween, 

And  his  face  glowed  like  a  live  coal  the  while, 

It  was  to  him  no  martyrdom,  oh,  no  ! 

Not  even  a  penance,  but  a  genuine  joy. 

Oh  !  he  was  one  of  God's  old  bachelors. 

The  twinkling  eyes  behind  his  spectacles 

Beamed  with  a  lively  interest  in  his  race : 

He  knew  them  all,  —  each  mother's  son  of  them, 

And  every  father's  daughter.     As  he  ne'er 

Had  known  the  joys  of  double  blessedness, 

He  made  the  world  his  wife  ;  and  he  would  know 

How  the  good  dame  her  money  earned  and  spent, 

And  what  she  had  for  dinner:  in  a  word, 

Her  household  management  and  discipline. 

Y"et  was  there  not  a  single  particle 

Of  smallness  or  of  sourness  in  the  man. 

He  was  a  fine  old  well-kept  gilly-flower.2 

My  memory  few  such  treasures  cherishes 

As  that  of  this  warm-hearted,  silver-haired, 

Shiny-faced,  twinkle-eyed  old  bachelor. 

C.  T.  B. 

1  Not  exactly,  however:  their  word  is  Alt-jung-gesell  (old-young-fellow). 

2  Query:  «/it/?/ -flower? 
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[From  exclusive  Advance  Sheets  for  OLD  AND  NEW.} 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 
SO    SHALL    BE    MY    ENMITY. 

"You  shall  be  troubled  no  more 
with  Winifrid  Hurtle."  So  Mrs. 
Hurtle  had  said,  speaking  in  perfect 
good  faith  to  the  man  whom  she  had 
come  to  England  with  the  view  of 
marrying.  And  then  when  he  had 
said  good-by  to  her,  putting  out  his 
hand  to  take  hers  for  the  last  time, 
she  declined  that.  "  Nay,"  she  had 
said  :  "  this  parting  will  bear  no  fare- 
well." 

Having  left  her  after  that  fashion, 
Paul  Montague  could  not  return  home 
with  very  high  spirits.  Had  she  in- 
sisted on  his  taking  that  letter  with 
the  threat  of  the  horsewhip,  as  the 
letter  which  she  intended  to  write  to 
him,  —  that  letter  which  she  had 
shown  him,  owning  it  to  be  the  ebul- 
lition of  her  uncontrolled  passion,  and 
had  then  destroyed,  —  he  might,  at 
any  rate,  have  consoled  himself  with- 
thinking,  that,  however  badly  he  might 
have  behaved,  her  conduct  had  been 
worse  than  his.  He  could  have  made 
himself  warm  and  comfortable  with 
anger,  and  could  have  assured  him- 
self, that,  under  any  circumstances,  he 
must  be  right  to  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  a  wildcat  such  as  that. 
But  at  the  last  moment  she  had  shown 
that  she  was  no  wildcat  to  him. 
She  had  melted,  and  become  soft  and 
womanly.  In  her  softness  she  had 
been  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and,  as  he 
returned  home,  he  was  sad,  and  dissat- 
isfied with  himself.  He  had  destroyed 
her  life  for  her,  or,  at  least,  had 


created  a  miserable  episode  in  it,  which 
could  hardly  be  obliterated.  She  had 
said  that  she  was  all  alone,  and  had 
given  up  every  thing  to  follow  him; 
and  he  had  believed  her.  Was  he  to 
do  nothing  for  her  now?  She  had 
allowed  him  to  go,  and,  after  her  fash- 
ion, had  pardoned  him  the  wrong  he 
had  done  her.  But  was  that  to  be 
sufficient  for  him,  so  that  he  might 
now  feel  inwardly  satisfied  at  leaving 
her,  and  make  no  further  inquiry  as 
to  her  fate  ?  Could  he  pass  on,  and 
let  her  be  as  the  wine  that  has  been 
drunk,  as  the  hour  that  has  been 
enjoyed,  as  the  day  that  is  past  ? 

But  what  could  he  do  *?  He  had 
made  good  his  own  escape.  He  had 
resolved,  that,  let  her  be  woman  or 
wildcat,  he  would  not  marry  her ;  and 
in  that  he  knew  he  had  been  right. 
Her  antecedents,  as  now  declared  by 
herself,  unfitted  her  for  such  a  mar- 
riage. Were  he  to  return  to  her,  he 
would  be  again  thrusting  his  hand 
into  the  fire.  But  his  own  selfish 
coldness  was  hateful  to  him,  when  he 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  to  -be 
done  but  to  leave  her  desolate  and 
lonely  in  Mrs.  Pipkin's  lodgings. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  days, 
while  the  preparations  for  the  dinner 
and  the  election  were  going  on,  he 
was  busy  in  respect  to  the  American 
railway.  He  again  went  down  to 
Liverpool,  and,  at  Mr.  E-amsbottom's 
advice,  prepared  a  letter  to  the  board 
of  directors,  in  which  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  resign- 
ing it;  adding,  that  he  should -reserve 
to  himself  the  liberty  of  publishing 
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his  letter,  should  at  any  time  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  railway  company 
seem  to  him  to  make  such  a  course 
desirable.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Fisker,  begging  that  gentleman 
to  come  to  England,  and  expressing 
his  own  wish  to  retire  altogether  from 
the  firm  of  Fisker,  Montague,  and 
Montague,  upon  receiving  the  balance 
of  money  due  to  him,  —  a  payment 
which  must,  he  said,  be  a  matter  of 
small  moment  to  his  two  partners,  if, 
as  he  had  been  informed,  they  had 
enriched  themselves  by  the  success  of 
the  railway  company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  he  wrote  these  letters 
at  Liverpool,  the  great  rumor  about 
Melmotte  had  not  yet  sprung  up. 
He  returned  to  London  on  the  day 
of  the  festival,  and  first  heard  of  the 
report  at  the  Bear-garden.  There  he 
found  that  the  old  set  had  for  the 
moment  broken  itself  up.  Sir  Felix 
Carbury  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
the  last  four  or  five  days ;  and  then 
the  whole  story  of  Miss  Melmotte's 
journey,  of  which  he  had  read  some- 
thing in  the  newspapers,  was  told  to 
him.  "We  think  that  Carbury  has 
drowned  himself,"  said  Lord  Grass- 
lough  ;  "  and  I  haven't  heard  of  any- 
body being  heartbroken  about  it." 
Lord  Nidderdale  had  hardly  been 
seen  at  the  club.  "He's  taken  up 
the  running  with  the  girl,"  said  Lord 
Grasslough.  "What  he'll  do  now, 
nobody  knows.  If  I  was  at  it,  I'd 
have  the  money  down  in  hard  cash 
before  I  went  into  the  church.  He 
was  there  at  the  party  yesterday,  talk- 
ing to  the  girl  all  the  night,  a  sort 
of  thing  he  never  did  before.  Nid- 
derdale  is  the  best  fellow  going;  but 
he  was  always  an  ass."  Nor  had 
Miles  Grendall  been  seen  in  the  club 
for  three  days.  "We've  got  into  a 
way  of  play  the  poor  fellow  doesn't 
like,"  said  Lord  Grasslough  j  "  and 


then  Melmotte  won't  let  him  out  of 
his  sight.  He  has  taken  to  dine 
there  every  day."  This  was  said 
during  the  election,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Miles  deserted  his 
patron ;  and  on  that  evening  he  did 
dine  at  the  club.  Paul  Montague 
also  dined  there,  and  would  fain  have 
heard  something  from  Grendall  as  to 
Melmotte's  condition;  but  the  secre- 
tary, if  not  faithful  in  all  things,  was 
faithful,  at  any  rate,  in  his  silence. 
Though  Grasslough  talked  openly 
enough  about  Melmotte  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, Miles  Grendall  said  never 
a  word. 

On  the  next  day,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, almost  without  a  fixed  purpose, 
Montague  strolled  up  to  Wei  beck 
Street,  and  found  Hetta  alone. 

"Mamma  has  gone  to  her  pub- 
lisher's," she  said.  "  She  is  writing 
so  much  now,  that  she  is  always  going 
there.  Who  has  been  elected,  Mr. 
Montague  ?  "  Paul  knew  nothing 
about  the  election,  and  cared  very 
little.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
election  had  not  been  decided.  "  I 
suppose  it  will  make  no  difference  to 
you  whether  your  chairman  be  in 
parliament  or  not  ?  "  Paul  said  that 
.Melmotte  was  no  longer  a  chairman 
of  his.  "  Are  you  out  of  it  altogether, 
Mr.  Montague  ? "  Yes,  as  far  as  it 
lay  within  his  power  to  be  out  of  it, 
he  was  out  of  it.  He  did  not  like 
Mr.  Melmotte,  nor  believe  in  him. 
Then,  with  considerable  warmth,  he 
repudiated  all  connection  with  the 
Melmotte  party,  expressing  deep  re- 
gret that  circumstances  had  driven 
him  for  a  time  .into  that  alliance. 
"  Then  you  think  that  Mr.  Melmotte 
is"  — 

"Just  a  scoundrel,  that's  all." 
"  You  heard  about  Felix  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  heard  that  he  was  to 
marry  the  girl,  and  that  he  tried  to 
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run  off  with  her.  I  don't  know  much 
about  it.  They  say  that  Lord  Nid- 
derdale  is  to  marry  her  now." 

"  I  think  not,  Mr.  Montague/' 

"  I  hope  not,  for  his  sake.  At  any 
rate,  your  brother  is  well  out  of  it." 

"Do  you  know  that  she  loves 
Felix  ?  There  is  no  pretence  about 
that.  I  do  think  she  is  good.  The 
other  night,  at  the  party,  she  spoke  to 
me.7' 

"  You  went  to  the  party,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes :  I  could  not  refuse  to  go 
when  mamma  chose  to  take  me.  And, 
when  I  was  there,  she  spoke  to  me 
about  Felix.  I  don't  think  she  will 
marry  Lord  Nidderdale.  Poor  girl, 
I  do  pity  her  !  Think  what  a  down- 
fall it  will  be  if  any  thing  happens." 

But  Paul  Montague  had  certainly 
not  come  there  with  the  intention  of 
discussing  Melmotte's  affairs  ;  nor 
could  he  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity 
which  chance  had  given  him.  He 
was  off  with  one  love ;  and  now  he 
thought  that  he  might  be  on  with 
the  other.  "  Hetta,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
thinking  more  of  myself  than  of  her, 
or  even  of  Felix." 

"  I  suppose  we  all  do  think  more  of 
ourselves  than  of  other  people,"  said 
Hetta,  who  knew  from  his  voice  at 
once  what  it  was  in  his  mind  to  do. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  thinking  of 
myself  only.  I  am  thinking  of  my- 
self and  you.  In  all  my  thoughts  of 
myself,  I  am  thinking  of  you  too." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  do 
that." 

"  Hetta,  you  must  know  that  I  love 
you." 

"Do  you?"  she. said.  Of  course, 
she  knew  it.  And,  of  course,  she 
thought  that  he  was  equally  sure  of 
her  love.  Had  he  chosen  to  read 
signs  that  ought  to  have  been  plain 
enough  to  him,  could  he  have  doubted 
her  love  after  the  few  words  that  had 


been  spoken  on  that  night  when  Lady 
Carbury  had  come  in  with  Roger,  and 
interrupted  them?  She  could  not  re- 
member exactly  what  had  been  said  ; 
but  she  did  remember  that  he  had 
spoken  of  leaving  England  forever 
in  a  certain  event,  and  that  she  had 
not  rebuked  him ;  and  she  remem- 
bered, also,  how  she  had  confessed 
her  own  love  to  her  mother.  He,  of 
course,  had  known  nothing  of  that 
confession  ;  but  he  must  have  known 
that  he  had  her  heart.  So,  at  least, 
she  thought.  She  had  been  working 
some  morsel  of  lace,  as  ladies  do  when 
ladies  wish  to  be  not  quite  doing 
nothing.  She  had  endeavored  to  ply 
her  needle  very  idly  while  he  was 
speaking  to  her ;  but  now  she  allowed 
her  hands  to  fall  into  her  lap.  She 
would  have  continued  to  work  at  the 
lace,  had  she  been  able ;  but  there  are 
times  when  the  eyes  will  not  see 
clearly,  and  when  the  hands  will 
hardly  act  mechanically. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Hetta,  say  a  word  to 
me.  Can  it  be  so  ?  Look  at  me  for 
one  moment  so  as  to  let  me  know." 
Her  eyes  had  turned  downwards  after 
her  work.  "  If  Roger  is  dearer  to 
you  than  I  am,  I  will  go  at  once." 

"  Roger  is  very  dear  to  me." 

"  Do  you  love  him  as  I  would  have 
you  love  me  £." 

She  paused  for  a  time,  knowing 
that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her; 
and  then  she  answered  the  question 
in  a  low  voice,  but  very  clearly. 
"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  not  like  that." 

"Can  you  love  me  like  that?" 
He  put  out  both  his  arms  as  though 
to  take  her  to  his  breast,  should  the 
answer  be  such  as  he  longed  to  hear. 
She  raised  her  hand  towards  him,  as 
if  to  keep  him  back,  and  left  it  with 
him  when  he  seized  it.  "  Is  it  mine  ?  " 
he  said. 

"If  you  want  it." 
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Then  he  was  at  her  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment, kissing  her  hands  and  her 
dress,  looking  up  into  her  face  with 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  ecstatic  with 
joy  as  though  he  had  really  never 
ventured  to  hope  for  such  success. 
"Want  it!"  he  said.  "Hetta,  I 
have  never  wanted  any  thing  but  that 
with  real  desire.  0  Hetta,  my  own  ! 
Since  I  first  saw  you,  this  has  been 
my  onty  dream  of  happiness.  And 
now  it  is  my  own." 

She  was  very  quiet,  but  full  of  joy. 
Now  that  she  had  told  him  the  truth, 
she  did  not  coy  her  love.  Having 
once  spoken  the  word,  she  did  not 
care  how  often  she  repeated  it.  She 
did  not  think  that  she  could  ever 
have  loved  anybody  but  him,  even 
if  he  had  not  been  fond  of  her.  As 
to  Roger,  dear  E-oger,  dearest  Roger, 
—  no,  it  was  not  the  same  thing. 
"He  is  as  good  as  gold,"  she  said, 
"  ever  so  much  better  than  you  are, 
Paul,"  stroking  his  hair  with  her 
hand,  and  looking  into  his  eyes. 

"  Better  than  anybody  I  have  ever 
known,"  said  Montague  with  all  his 
energy. 

"  I  think  he  is ;  but,  ah  !  that  is 
not  every  thing.  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  love  the  best  people  best ;  but  I 
:don't,  Paul." 

" I  do,"  said  he. 

"No,  you  don't.  You  must  love 
'me  best ;  but  I  won't  be  called  good. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  has  been  so. 
Do  you  know,  Paul,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  I  would  do  as  he  would  have 
nie,  out  of  sheer  gratitude  ?  I  did 
mot  know  how  to  refuse  such  a  trifling 
thing  to  one  who  ought  to  have  every 
thing  that  he  wants." 

"  Where  should  I  have  been  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  !  Somebody  else  would 
have  made  you  happy.  But  (do  you 
know,  Paul  ?)  I  think  he  will  never 
Jove  .any  one  else.  I  ought  not  to 


say  so,  because  it  seems  to  be  making 
so  much  of  myself.  But  I  feel  it. 
He  is  not  so  young  a  man  \  and  yet  I 
think  that  he  never  was  in  love  be- 
fore. He  almost  told  me  so  once,,  and 
what  he  says  is  true.  There  is  an 
unchanging  way  with  him  that  is 
awful  to  think  of.  He  said  that  he 
never  could  be  happy,  unless  I  would 
do  as  he  would  have  me  ;  and  he 
made  me  almost  believe  even  that. 
He  speaks  as  though  every  word  he 
says  must  come  true  in  the  end. 
0  Paul,  I  love  you  so  dearly ! 
but  I  almost  think  that  I  ought  to 
have  obeyed  him."  Paul  Montague, 
of  course,  had  very  much  to  say  in 
answer  to  this.  Among  the  holy 
things  which  did  exist  to  gild  this 
every-day  unholy  world,  love  was  the 
holiest.  It  should  be  soiled  by  no 
falsehood,  should  know  nothing  of 
compromises,  should  admit  no  ex- 
cuses, should  make  itself  subject  to 
no  external  circumstances.  If  For- 
tune'had  been  so  kind  to  him  as  to 
give  him  her  heart,  poor  as  his  claim 
might  be,  she  could  have  no  right  to 
refuse  him  the  assurance  of  her  love. 
And,  though  his  rival  were  an  angel, 
he  could  have  no  shadow  of  a  claim 
upon  her,  seeing  that  he  had  failed 
to  win  her  heart.  It  was  very  well 
said,  at  least,  so  Hetta  thought ;  and 
she  made  no  attempt  at  argument 
against  him.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  in  reference  to  poor  Roger? 
She  had  spoken  the  word  now,  and, 
whether  for  good  or  bad,  she  had  given 
herself  to  Paul  Montague.  Even 
though  Roger  should  have  to  walk 
disconsolate  to  the  grave,  it  could  not 
now  be  helped.  But  would  it  not  be 
right  that  it  should  be  told?  "Do 
you  know  I  almost  feel  that  he  is  like 
a  father  to  me  ?  "  said  Hetta,  leaning 
on  her  lover's  shoulder. 

Paul  thought  it  over  for  a  few  min- 
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utes,  and  then  said  that  he  would 
himself  write  to  Roger.  "Hetta,  do 
you  know  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
ever  speak  to  me  again  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  believe  that." 

"  There  is  a  sternness  about  him 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  understand. 
He  has  taught  himself  to  think,  that 
as  I  met  you  in  his  house,  and  as  he 
then  wished  you  to  be  his  wife,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  love  you. 
How  could  I  have  known  ?  " 

"That  would  be  unreasonable." 

"  He  is  unreasonable  —  about  that. 
It  is  not  reason  with  him.  He  al- 
ways goes  by  his  feelings.  Had  you 
been  engaged  to  him  "  — 

l(  Oh  !  then,  you  never  could  have 
spoken  to  me  like  this." 

"But  he  will  never  look  at  it  in 
that  way ;  and  he  will  tell  me  that  I 
have  been  untrue  to  him,  and  ungrate- 
ful." 

"If  you  think,  Paul"  — 

"Nay,  listen  to  me.  If  it  be  so, 
I  must  bear  it.  It  will  be  a  great 
sorrow  ;  but  it  will  be  as  nothing  to 
that  other  sorrow,  had  that  come  upon 
me.  I  will  write  to  him  ;  and  his  an- 
swer will  be  all  scorn  and  wrath. 
Then  you  must  write  to  him  after- 
wards. I  think  he  will  forgive  you ; 
but  he  will  never  forgive  me."  Then 
they  parted,  she  having  promised  that 
she  would  tell  her  mother  directly 
Lady  Carbury  came  home,  and  Paul 
undertaking  to  write  to  Roger  that 
evening. 

And  he  did,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
and  much  trembling  of  the  spirit. 
Here  is  his  letter:  — 


"Mr  DEAR  ROGER,  — I  think  it  right  to 
tell  you  at  once  what  has  occurred  to-day. 
I  have  proposed  to  Miss  Carbury,  and  she 
has  accepted  me.  You  have  long  known 
what  my  feelings  were,  and  I  have,  also, 
known  yours.  I  have  known,  too,  that 
Miss  Carbury  has  more  than  once  declined 
to  take  your  offer.  Under  these  circum- 


stances, I  cannot  think  that  I  have  been  un  • 
true  to  friendship  in  what  I  have  done,  or 
that  I  have  proved  myself  ungrateful  for 
the  affectionate  kindness  which  you  have 
always  shown  me.  I  am  authorized  by 
Hetta  to  say,  that,  had  I  never  spoken  to 
her,  it  must  have  been  the  same  to  you." 
[This  was  hardly  a  fair  representation  of 
what  had  been  said;  but  the  writer,  looking 
back  upon  his  interview  with  the  lady, 
thought  that  it  had  been  implied.] 

"  I  should  not  say  so  much  by  way  of  ex- 
cusing myself,  but  that  you  once  said,  that, 
should  such  a  thing  occur,  there  must  be  a 
division  between  us  ever  after.  If  I  thought 
that  you  would  adhere  to  that  threat,  I 
should  be  very  unhappy,  and  Hetta  would, 
be  miserable.  Surely,  if  a  man  loves,  he  is 
bound  to  tell  his  love,  and  to  take  the 
chance.  You  would  hardly  have  thought  it 
manly  in  me  if  I  had  abstained.  Dear 
friend,  take  a  day  or  two  before  you  answer 
this,  and  do  not  banish  us  from  your  heart 
if  you  can  help  it. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  PAUL  MONTAGUE." 


Roger  Carbury  did  not  take  a  sin- 
gle day,  or  a  single  hour,  to  answer 
the  letter.  He  received  it  at  break- 
fast; and  after  rushing  out  on  the 
terrace,  and  walking  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  hurried  to  his  desk,  and 
wrote  his  reply.  As  he  did  so,  his 
whole  face  was  red  with  wrath,  and 
his  eyes  were  glowing  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"There  is  an  old  French  saying,  that  he 
who  makes  excuses  is  his  own  accuser. 
You  would  not  have  written  as  you  have 
done,  had  you  not  felt  yourself  to  be  false 
and  ungrateful.  You  knew  where  my  heart 
was,  and  there  you  went  and  undermined 
my  treasure,  and  stole  it  away.  You  have 
destroyed  my  life,  and  I  will  never  forgive 
you. 

"  You  tell  me  not  to  banish  you  both  from 
my  heart.  How  dare  you  join  yourself 
with  her  in  speaking  of  my  feelings!  She 
will  never  be  banished  from  my  heart.  She 
will  be  there  morning,  noon,  and  night; 
and  as  is  and  will  be  my  love  to  her,  so 
shall  be  my  enmity  to  you. 

"ROGER  CARBURY." 

1  It  was  hardly  a  letter  for  a  Christian 
to   write  j    and  yet,   in   those   parts, 
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Roger  Carbury  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  Christian. 

Henrietta  told  her  mother  that 
morning,  immediately  on  her  return. 
"Mamma,  Mr.  Paul  Montague  has 
been  here." 

"  He  always  comes  here  when  I  am 
away,'7  said  Lady  Carbury. 

"  That  has  been  an  accident.  He 
could  not  have  known  that  you  were 
going  to  Messrs.  Leadham  and 
Loiter's." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Hetta." 

"Then,  mamma,  you  must  have 
told  him  yourself;  and  I  don't  think 
you  knew  till  just  before  you  were 
going.  But,  mamma,  what  does  it 
matter?  He  has  been  here,  and  I 
have  told  him  " — 

"  You  have  not  accepted  him?" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  Without  even  asking  me  ?  " 

"  Mamma,  you  knew.  I  will  not 
marry  him  without  asking  you.  How 
was  I  not  to  tell  him  when  he  asked 
me  whether  I  —  loved  him  ?" 

"  Marry  him  !  How  is  it  possible 
you  should  marry  him  ?  Whatever 
he  had  got  was  in  that  affair  of  Mel- 
motte's.  and  that  has  gone  to  the  dogs. 
He  is  a  ruined  man,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  be  compromised  in  all 
Melmotte's  wickedness." 

"  0  mamma,  do  not  say  that ! " 

"But  I  do  say  it.  It  is  hard  upon 
me.  I  did  think  that  you  would  try 
to  comfort  me  after  all  this  trouble 
with  Felix.  But  you  are  as  bad  as  he 
is,  or  worse ;  for  you  have  not  been 
thrown  into  temptation  like  that  poor 
boy !  And  you  will  break  your  cous- 
in's heart.  Poor  Roger!  I  feel  for 
him,  —  he  that  has  been  so  true  to  us ! 
But  you  think  nothing  of  that." 

"  I  think  very  much  of  my  cousin 
Roger." 

"  And  how  do  you  show  it  ?  or  your 
love  for  me  ?  There  would  have  been 


a  home  for  us  all.  Now  we  must 
starve,  I  suppose.  Hetta,  you  have 
been  worse  to  me  even  than  Felix." 
Then  Lady  Carbury,  in  her  passion, 
burst  out  of  the  room,  and  took  her- 
self to  her  own  chamber. 

CHAPTER  LXVII. 

SIB   FELIX   PROTECTS    HIS    SISTER. 

UP  to  this  period  of  his  life,  Sir 
Felix  Carbury  had  probably  felt  but 
little  of  the  punishment  due  to  his 
very  numerous  shortcomings.  He 
had  spent  all  his  fortune ;  he  had  lost 
his  commission  in  the  army  ;  he  had 
incurred  the  contempt  of  everybody 
that  had  known  him  ;  he  had  forfeited 
the  friendship  of  those  who  were  his 
natural  friends,  and  had  attached  to 
him  none  others  in  their  place ;  he 
had  pretty  nearly  ruined  his  mother 
and  sister :  but,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  had  always  contrived  "to 
carry  on  the  game."  He  had  eaten 
and  drunk,  had  gambled,  hunted,  and 
diverted  himself  generally,  after  the 
fashion  considered  to  be  appropriate 
to  young  men  about  town.  He  had 
kept  up  till  now.  But  now  there 
seemed  to  him  to  have  come  an  end 
to  all  things.  When  he  was  lying  in 
bed  in  his  mother's  house,  he  counted 
up  all  his  wealth.  He  had  a  few 
pounds  in  ready  money ;  he  still  had 
a  little  roll  of  Mr.  Miles  Grendall's 
notes  of  hand,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds ;  and 
Mr.  Melmotte  owed  him  six  hundred 
pounds.  But  where  was  he  to  turn  ? 
and  what  was  he  to  do  with  himself? 
Gradually  he  learned  the  whole  story 
of  the  journey  to  Liverpool,  —  how 
Marie  had  gone  there,  and  had  been 
sent  back  by  the  police  ;  how  Marie's 
money  had  been  repaid  to  Mr.  Mel- 
motte by  Mr.  Broune ;  and  how  his 
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failure  to  make  the  journey  to  Liver- 
pool had  become  known.  He  was 
ashamed  to  go  to  his  club.  He  could 
not  go  to  Melmotte's  house.  He  was 
ashamed  even  to  show  himself  in  the 
streets  by  day.  He  was  becoming 
almost  afraid  even  of  his  mother. 
Now  that  the  brilliant  marriage  had 
broken  down,  and  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether beyond  hope,  now  that  he  had 
to  depend  on  her  household  for  all  his 
comforts,  he  was  no  , longer  able  to 
treat  her  with  absolute  scorn,  nor 
was  she  willing  to  yield  as  she  had 
yielded. 

One  thing  only  was  clear  to  him,  he 
must  realize  his  possessions.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  both  to  Miles  Gren- 
dall  and  to  Melmotte.  To  the  former 
he  said  he  was  going  out  of  town, 
probably  for  some  time,  and  he  must 
really  ask  for  a  check  for  the  amount 
due.  He  went  on  to  remark  that  he 
could  hardly  suppose  that  a  nephew  of 
the  Duke  of  Albury  was  unable  to  pay 
debts  of  honor  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  that,  if  such  was 
the  case,  he  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  apply  to  the  duke  himself. 
The  reader  need  hardly  be  told,  that, 
to  this  letter,  Mr.  G-rendall  vouchsafed 
no  answer  whatever.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Melraotte,  he  confined  himself  to 
one  matter  of  business  in  hand.  He 
made  no  allusion  whatever  to  Marie,  or 
to  the  great  man's  anger,  or  to  his  seat 
at  the  board:  he  simply  reminded  Mr. 
Melmotte,  that  there  was  a  sum  of  six 
hundred  pounds  still  due  to  him,  and 
requested  that  a  check  might  be 
sent  to  him  for  that  amount.  Mel- 
motte's answer  to  this  was  not  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  though  it  was 
not  exactly  what  Sir  Felix  had  wished. 
A  clerk  from  Mr.  Melmotte's  office 
called  at  the  house  in  Welbeck  Street, 
and  handed  to  Felix  railway  scrip  in 
the  South  Central  Pacific  and  Mexi- 


can Railway  to  the  amount  of  the  sum 
claimed,  insisting  on  a  full  receipt  for 
the  money  before  he  parted  with  the 
scrip.  The  clerk  went  on  to  explain, 
on  behalf  of  his  employer,  that  the 
money  had  been  left  in  Mr.  Melmotte's 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  buying  these 
shares.  Sir  Felix,  who  was  glad  to 
get  any  thing,  signed  the  receipt,  and 
took  the  scrip.  This  took  place  on 
the  day  after  the  balloting  at  West- 
minster, when  the  result  was  not  yet 
known,  and  when  the  shares  in  the 
railway  were  very  low  indeed.  Sir 
Felix  had  asked  as  to  the  value  of  the 
shares  at  the  time.  The  clerk  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  quote  "the 
price;  but  there  were  the  shares,  if 
Sir  Felix  liked  to  take  them.  Of 
course,  he  took  them;  and,  hurrying 
off  into  the  city,  found  that  they 
might,  perhaps,  be  worth  about  half 
the  money  due  to  him.  The  broker 
to  whom  he  showed  them  could  not 
quite  answer  for  any  thing.  Yes,  the 
scrip  had  been  very  high  ;  but  there 
was  a  panic.  They  might  recover  ;  or, 
more  probably,  they  might  go  to 
nothing.  Sir  Felix  cursed  the  great 
financier  aloud,  and  left  the  scrip  for 
sale.  That  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  out  of  the  house  before  dark 
since  his  little  accident. 

But  he  was  chiefly  tormented  in 
these  days  by  the  want  of  amuse- 
ment. He  had  so  spent  his  life  hith- 
erto, that  he  did  not  know  how  to  get 
through  a  day  in  which  no  excitement 
was  provided  for  him.  He  never  read ; 
thinking  was  altogether  beyond  him  ; 
and  he  had  never  done  a  day's  work 
in  his  life.  He  could  lie  in  bed  ;  he 
could  eat  and  drink ;  he  could  smoke 
and  sit  idle ;  he  could  play  cards, 
and  could  amuse  himself  with  women, 
the  lower  the  culture  of  thet  women, 
the  better  the  amusement:  beyond 
these  things  the  world  had  nothing 
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for  him.  Therefore  he  again  took 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Ruby  Bug- 
gies. 

Poor  Ruby  had  endured  a  very 
painful  incarceration  at  her  aunt's 
house.  She  had  been  wrathful,  and 
had  stormed,  swearing  that  she  would 
be  free  to  come  and  go  as  she  pleased. 
Free  to  go,  Mrs.  Pipkin  told  her  that 
she  was  ;  but  not  free  to  return,  if  she 
went  out  otherwise  than  as  she,  Mrs. 
Pipkin,  chose.  "  Am  I  to  be  a  slave  ?  " 
Ruby  asked,  and  almost  upset  the 
perambulator,  which  she  had  just 
dragged  in  at  the  hall-door.  Then 
Mrs.  Hurtle  had  taken  upon,  herself 
to  talk  to  her ;  and  poor  Ruby  had 
been  quelled  by  the  superior  strength 
of  the  American  lady.  But  she  was 
very  unhappy,  finding  that  it  did 
not  suit  her  to  be  nursemaid  to  her 
aunt.  After  all,  John  Crumb  couldn't 
have  cared  for  her  a  bit,  or  he  would 
have  come  to  look  after  her.  While 
she  was  in  this  condition,  Sir  Felix 
came  to  Mrs.  Pipkin's  house,  and 
asked  for  her  at  the  door.  It  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Pipkin  herself  had 
opened  the  door,  and,  in  her  fright  and 
dismay  at  the  presence  of  so  pernicious 
a  young  man  in  her  own  passage,  had 
denied  that  Ruby  was  in  the  house. 
But  Ruby  had  heard  her  lover's  voice, 
and  had  rushed  up,  and  thrown  her- 
self into  his  arms.  Then  there  had 
been  a  great  scene.  Ruby  had  sworn 
that  she  didn't  care  for  her  aunt, 
didn't  care  for  her  grandfather,  or  for 
Mrs.  Hurtle,  or  for  John  Crumb,  or 
for  any  person  or  any  thing:  she 
cared  only  for  her  lover.  Then  Mrs. 
Hurtle  had  asked  the  young  man  his 
intentions.  Did  he  mean  to  marry 
Ruby  ?  Sir  Felix  had  said  that  he 
supposed  he  might  as  well,  so*ne  day. 
"  There,"  said  Ruby,  "  there  ! "  shout- 
ing in  triumph  as  though  an  offer 
had  been  made  to  her  with  the  coni- 


pletest  ceremony  of  which  such  an 
event  admits.  Mrs.  Pipkin  had  been 
very  weak.  Instead  of  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  her  strong-minded  lodg- 
er, she  had  allowed  the  lovers  to 
remain  together  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  dining-room.  I  do  not  know  that 
Sir  Felix  in  any  way  repeated  his 
promise  during  that  time  ;  but  Ruby 
was  probably  too  blessed  with  the 
word  that  had  been  spoken  to  ask  for 
such  renewal.  "  There  must  be  an 
end  of  this,"  said  Mrs.  Pipkin,  com- 
ing in  when  the  half-hour  was  over. 
Then  Sir  Felix  had  gone,  promising 
to  come  again  on  the  following  even- 
ing. "You  must  not  come  here,  Sir 
Felix,"  said  Mrs.  Pipkin,  unless  you 
puts  it  in  writing."  To  this,  of 
course,  Sir  Felix  made  no  answer. 
As  he  went  home,  he  congratulated 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  adven- 
ture. Perhaps  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  when  he  had  realized  the 
money  for  the  shares  would  be  to 
take  Ruby  for  a  tour  abroad.  The 
money  would  last  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  three  or  four  months 
ahead  was  almost  an  eternity. 

That  afternoon,  before  dinner,  he 
found  his  sister  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Lady  Carbury  had  gone  to 
her' own  room  after  hearing  the  dis- 
tressing story  of  Paul  Montague's 
love,  and  had  not  seen  Hetta  since. 
Hetta  was  melancholy,  thinking  of 
her  mother's  hard  words,  thinking, 
perhaps,  of  Paul's  poverty  as  declared 
by  her  mother,  and  of  the  ages  which 
might  have  to  wear  themselves  out 
before  she  could  become  his  wife,  but 
still  tinting  all  her  thoughts  with  a 
rosy  hue  because  of  the  love  which 
had  been  declared  to  her.  She  could 
not  but  be  happy  if  he  really  loved 
her.  And  she,  'as  she  had  told  him 
that  she  loved  him,  would  be  true  to 
him  through  every  thing.  In  her 
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present  mood  she  could  not  speak  of 
herself  to  her  brother ;  but  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  good  the 
promise  which  Marie  Melmotte  had 
extracted  from  her.  She  gave  him 
some  short  account  of  the  pnrty,  and 
told  him  that  she  had  talked  with 
Marie.  "I  promised  to  give  you  a 
message/7  she  said. 

"  It's  all  of  no  use  now,"  said 
Felix. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  what  she 
said.  I  think,  you  know,  that  she 
really  loves  you." 

"But  what's  the  good  of  it  ?  A 
man  can't  marry  a  girl  when  all  the 
policemen  in  the  country  are  dodging 
her." 

"  She  wants  you  to  let  her  know 
what  —  what  you  intend  to  do.  If 
you  mean  to  give  her  up,  I  think  you 
should  tell  her." 

"  How  can  I  tell  her  ?  I  don't 
suppose  they  would  let  her  receive  a 
letter."' 

"Shall  I  write  to  her?  or  shall  I 
see  her  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like.     I  don't  care." 

"  Felix,  you-  are  very  heartless." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I'm  much  worse 
than  other  men,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  worse  than  a  great  many 
women,  either.  You  all  of  you  here 
put  me  up  to  marry  her." 

"  I  never  put  you  up  to  it." 

"  Mother  did.  And  now,  because 
it  did  not  go  off  all  serene,  I  am  to 
hear  nothing  but  reproaches.  Of 
course,  I  never  cared  so  very  much 
about  her." 

"  0  Felix,  that  is  so  shocking  ! " 

"  Awfully  shocking,  I  dare  say. 
You  think  I  am  as  black  as  the  very 
mischief,  and  that  sugar  wouldn't 
melt  in  other  men's  mouths.  Other 
men  are  just  as  bad  as  I  am,  and  a 
good  deal  worse  too.  You  believe 
that  there  is  nobody  on  earth  like 


Paul  Montague."  Hetta  blushed, 
but  said  nothing.  She  was  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  boast  of  her  lover 
before  her  brother;  but  she  did,  in 
very  truth,  believe  that  but  few 
young  men  were  as  true-hearted  as 
Paul  Montague.  "  I  suppose  you'd 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  Master 
Paul  is  engaged  to  marry  an  Ameri- 
can widow  living  at  Islington." 

"  Mr.  Montague  —  engaged  —  to 
marry  —  an  American  widow !  I 
don't  believe  it." 

"  You'd  better  believe  it,  if  it's  any 
concern  of  yours  ;  for  it's  true.  And 
it's  true,  too,  that  he  travelled  about 
with  .her  for  ever  so  long  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  had  her 
down  with  him  at  the  hotel  at  Lowe- 
stoffe  about  a  fortnight  ago.  There's 
no  mistake  about  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  it ! "  repeated 
Hetta,  feeling  that  to  say  even  as 
much  as  that  was  some  relief  to  her. 
It  could  not  be  true.  It  was.  impos- 
sible that  the  man  should  have  come 
to  her  with  such  a  lie  in  his  mouth 
as  that.  Though  the  words  astounded 
her,  though  she  felt  faint,  almost  as 
though  she  would  fall  in  a  swoon,  yet 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  did  not 
believe  it.  Surely  it  was  some  horrid 
joke,  or,  perhaps,  some  trick  to  divide 
her  from  the  man  she  loved.  "Felix, 
how  dare  you  say  things  so  wicked 
as  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  is  there  wicked  in  it  ?  If 
you  have  been  fool  enough  to  become 
fond  of  the  man,  it  is  only  right  you 
should  be  told.  He  is  engaged  to 
marry  Mrs.  Hurtle ;  and  she  is  lodg- 
ing with  one  Mrs.  Pipkin  in  Isling- 
ton. I  know  the  house,  and  could 
take  you  there  to-morrow,  and  show 
you  the  woman.  There,"  said  he, 
"that's  where  she  is;  "  and  he  wrote 
Mrs.  Hurtle's  name  down  on  a  scrap 
of  paper. 
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"  It  is  not  true,"  said  Hetta,  rising 
from  her  seat,  and  standing  upright. 
"I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Montague; 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  treat  me 
in  that  way." 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  he  shall  answer 
it  to  me!"  said  Felix,  jumping  up. 
"  If  he  has  done  that,  it  is  time  that 
I  should  interfere.  As  true  as  I 
stand  here,  he  is  engaged  to  marry  a 
woman  called  Mrs.  Hurtle,  whom  he 
constantly  visits  at  that  place  in 
Islington." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it !  "  said  Hetta, 
repeating  the  only  defence  for  her 
lover  which  was  applicable  at  the 
moment. 

"  By  George !  this  is  beyond  a 
joke.  Will  you  believe  it,  if  Roger 
Carbury  says  it's  true  ?  I  know  you 
you'd  believe  any  thing  fast  enough 
against  me,  if  he  told  you." 

"  Roger  Carbury  will  not  say  so." 

"  Have  you  the  courage  to  ask  him  ? 
I  say  he  will  say  so.  He  knows  all 
about  it,  and  has  seen  the  woman." 

"  How  can  you  know  ?  Has  Roger 
told  you?" 

"I  do  know,  and  that's  enough. 
I  will  make  this  square  with  Master 
Paul.  By  Heaven,  yes !  He  shall 
answer  to  me ;  but  my  mother  must 
manage  yon.  She  will  not  scruple  to 
ask  Roger,  and  she  will  believe  what 
Roger  tells  her." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it ! " 
said  Hetta,  leaving  the  room.  But, 
when  she  was  alone,  she  was  very 
wretched.  There  must  be  some  foun- 
dation for  such  a  tale.  Why  should 
Felix  have  referred  to  Roger  Car- 
bury?  And  she  did  feel  that  there 
was  something  in  her  brother's  man- 
ner which  forbade  her  to  reject  the 
whole  story  as  being  altogether  base- 
less. So  she  sat  upon  her  bed,  and 
cried,  and  thought  of  all  the  tales  she 
had  heard  of  faithless  lovers.  And 


yet  why  should  the  man  have  come 
to  her,  not  only  with  soft  words  of 
love,  but  asking  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, if  it  really  were  true  that  he 
was  in  daily  communication  with 
another  woman  whom  he  had  prom- 
ised to  make  his  wife  ? 

Nothing  on  the  subject  was  said  at 
dinner.  Hetta,  with  difficulty  to  her- 
self, sat  at  the  table,  and  did  not 
speak.  Lady  Carbury  and  her  son 
were  nearly  as  silent.  Soon  after 
dinner,  Felix  slunk  away  to  some 
music-hall  or  theatre,  in  quest,  proba- 
bly, of  some  other  Ruby  Ruggles. 
Then  Lady  Carbury,  who  had  no\v 
been  told  as  much  as  her  son  knew, 
again  attacked  her  daughter.  Very 
much  of  the  story,  Felix  had  learned 
from  Ruby.  Ruby  had,  of  course, 
learned  that  Paul  was  engaged  to 
Mrs.  Hurtle.  Mrs.  Hurtle  had  at 
once  declared  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Pipkin  ; 
and  Mrs.  Pipkin  had  been  proud  of 
the  position  of  her  lodger.  Ruby 
had  herself  seen  Paul  Montague  at 
the  house,  and  had  known  that  he 
had  taken  Mrs.  Hurtle  to  Lowestoffe ; 
and  it  had  also  become  known  to  the 
two  women,  the  aunt  and  her  niece, 
that  Mrs.  Hurtle  had  seen  Roger 
Carbury  on  the  sands  at  Lowestoffe. 
Thus  the  whole  story,  with  most  of  its 
details,  —  not  quite  with  all,  —  had 
come  round  to  Lady  Carbury's  ears. 
"What  he  has  told  you,  my  dear,  is 
true.  Much  as  I  disapprove  of  Mr. 
Montague,  you  do  not  suppose  that  I 
would  deceive  you." 

"  How  can  he  know,  mamma  ?  " 

"He  does  know.  I  cannot  explain 
to  you  how.  He  has  been  at  the 
same  house." 

"  Has  he  seen  her  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  that  he  has;  but 
Roger  Carbury  has  seen  her.  If  I 
write  to  him,  you  will  believe  what 
he  says  ?  " 
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"  Don't  do  that,  mamma.  Don't 
write  to  him." 

"  But  I  shall.  Why  should  I  not 
write,  if  he  can  tell  me?  If  this 
other  man  is  a  villain,  am  I  not  bound 
to  protect  you?  Of  course,  Felix  is 
not  steady.  If  it  came  only  from 
him,  you  might  not  credit  it ;  and  he 
has  not  seen  her.  If  your  cousin 
Koger  tells  you  that  it  is  true,  tells 
me  that  he  knows  the  man  is  engaged 
to  marry  this  woman,  then  I  suppose 
you  will  be  contented." 

"  Contented,  mamma  ! " 

"  Satisfied  that  what  we  tell  you  is 
true." 

"  I  shall  never  be  contented  again. 
If  that  is  true,  I  will  never  believe 
any  thing.  It  can't  be  true.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  something  ;  but  it  can't 
be  that." 

The  story  was  not  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  Lady  Carbury,  though  it 
pained  her  to  see  the  agony  which 
her  daughter  suffered.  But  she  had 
no  wish  .that  Paul  Montague  should 
be  her  son-in-law,  and  she  still 
thought,  that,  if  Roger  would  perse- 
vere, he  might  succeed.  On  that 
very  night,  before  she  went  to  bed,  she 
wrote  to  Koger,  and.  told  him  the 
whole  story.  "  If,"  she  said,  "  you 
know  that  there  is  such  a  person  as 
Mrs.  Hurtle,  and  if  you  know,  also, 
that  Mr.  Montague  has  promised  to 
make  her  his  wife,  of  course  you 
will  tell  me."  Then  she  declared  her 
own  wishes,  thinking,  that,  by  doing 
so,  she  could  induce  Roger  Carbury 
to  give  such  real  assistance  in  this 
matter,  that  Paul  Montague  would 
certainly  be  driven  away.  Who 
could  feel  so  much  interest  in  doing 
this  as  Roger  ?  or  who  be  so  closely 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  Montague's  life  ?  "  You  know," 
she  said,  "  what  my  wishes  are  about 
Hetta,  and  how  utterly  opposed  I  am 


to  Mr.  Montague's  interference.  If 
it  is  true,  as  Felix  says,  that  he  is  at 
the  present  moment  entangled  with 
another  woman,  he  is  guilty  of  gross 
insolence ;  and,  if  you  know  all  the 
circumstances,  you  can  surely  protect 
us,  and  also  yourself." 

CHAPTER  LXYIII. 

MISS      MELMOTTE      DECLARES      HER 
PURPOSE. 

POOR  Hetta  passed  a  very  bad 
night.  The  story  she  had  heard 
seemed  to  be  almost  too  awful  to 
be  true,  even  about  any  one  else. 
The  man  had  come  to  her,  and  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  yet, 
at  that  very  moment,  was  living  in 
habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  an- 
other woman  whom  he  had  promised 
to  marry.  And  then,  too,  his  court- 
ship with  her  had  been  so  graceful, 
so  soft,  so  modest,  and  yet  so  long 
continued!  Though  he  had  been 
slow  in  speech,  she  had  known,  since 
their  first  meeting,  how  he  regarded 
her.  The  whole  state  of  his  mind 
had,  she  had  thought,  been  visible  to 
her,  had  been  intelligible,  gentle,  and 
affectionate.  He  had  been  aware  of 
his  friend's  feeling,  and  had  there- 
fore hesitated.  He  had  kept  himself 
from  her  because  he  had  owed  so  much 
to  friendship ;  and  yet  his  love  had 
not  been  the  less  true,  and  had  not 
been  less  dear  to  poor  Hetta.  She 
had  waited,  sure  that  it  would  come, 
having  absolute  confidence  in  his 
honor  and  love  ;  and  now  she  was  told 
that  this  man  had  been  playing  a 
game  so  base,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  foolish,  that  she  could  find,  not 
only  no  excuse,  but  no  possible  cause, 
for  it.  It  was  not  like  any  story  she 
had  heard  before  of  man's  faithless- 
ness. Though  she  was  wretched  and 
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sore  at  heart,  she  swore  to  herself 
that  she  would  not  believe  it.  She 
knew  that  her  mother  would  write  to 
Roger  Carbury ;  but  she  knew,  also, 
that  nothing  more  would  be  said 
about  the  letter  till  the  answer  should 
come.  Nor  could  she  turn  anywhere 
else  for  comfort :  she  did  not  dare  to 
appeal  to  Paul  himself.  As  regarded 
him,  for  the  present,  she  could  only 
rely  on  the  assurance,  which  she  con- 
tinued to  give  herself,  that  she  would 
not  believe  a  word  of  the  story  that 
had  been  told  her. 

But  there  was  other  wretchedness 
besides  her  own.  She  had  under- 
taken to  give  Marie  Melmotte's  mes- 
sage to  her  brother.  She  had  done 
so ;  and  she  must  now  let  Marie  have 
her  brother's  reply.  That  might  be 
told  in  a  very  few  words,  —  "  Every 
thing  is  over."  But  it  had  to  be 
told. 

"I  want  to  call  upon  Miss  Mel- 
motte,  if  you'll  let  me,"  she  said  to 
her  mother  at  breakfast. 

"  Why  should  you  want  to  see 
Miss  Melmotte?  I  thought  you 
hated  the  Melmottes." 

"  I  don't  hate  them,  mamma.  I 
certainly  don't  hate  her.  I  have  a 
message  to  take  to  her  from  Felix." 

"  A  message  —  from  Felix  ?  " 

ult  is  an  answer  from  him.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  all  that  was  over. 
Of  course,  it  is  over.  Whether  he 
said  so  or  not,  it  would  be  so.  They 
could  never  be  married  now,  could 
they,  mamma?"  . 

The  marriage,  in  Lady  Carbury's 
mind,  was  no  longer  even  desirable. 
She,  too,  was  beginning  to  disbelieve 
in  the  Melmotte  wealth,  and  did 
quite  disbelieve  that  that  wealth 
would  come  to  her  son,  even  should 
he  succeed  in  marrying  the  daughter. 
It  was  impossible  that  Melmotte 
should  forgive  such  offence  as  had 


now  been  committed.  "  It  is  out  of 
the  question,"  she  said.  "That,  like 
every  thing  else  with  us,  has  been  a 
wretched  failure.  You  can  go,  if  you 
please.  Felix  is  under  no  obligation 
to  them,  and  has  taken  nothing  from 
them.  I  should  much  doubt  whether 
the  girl  will  get  anybody  to  take  her 
now.  You  can't  go  alone,  you  know," 
Lady  Carbury  added.  But  Hetta 
said  that  she  did  not  at  all  object  to 
going  alone  as  far  as  that.  It  was 
only  just  over  Oxford  Street. 

So  she  went  out,  and  made  her 
way  into  Grosvenor  Square.  She  had 
heard,  but  at  the  time  remembered 
nothing,  of  the  temporary  migration 
of  the  Melmottes  to  Bruton  Street. 
Seeing,  as  she  approached  the  house, 
that  there  was  a  confusion  there  of 
carts  and  workmen,  she  hesitated. 
But  she  went  on,  and  rang  the  bell 
at  the  door,  which  was  wide  open. 
Within  the  hall,  the  pilasters  and 
trophies,  the  wreaths  and  the  ban- 
ners, which,  three  or  four  days  since, 
had  been  built  up  with  so  much 
trouble,  were  now  being  pulled  down 
and  hauled  away.  And  amidst  the 
ruins  Melmotte  himself  was  standing. 
He  was  now  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  was  to  take  his  place  that  night 
in  the  House.  Nothing,  at  any  rate, 
should  prevent  that.  It  might  be 
but  for  a  short  time ;  but  it  should  be 
written  in  the  history  of  his  life,  that 
he  had  sat  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Westmin- 
ster. At  the  present  moment,  he  was 
careful  to  show  himself  everywhere. 
It  was  now  noon,  and  he  had  already 
been  into  the  city.  At  this  moment 
he  was  talking  to.  the  contractor  for 
the  work  ;  having  just  propitiated  that 
man  by  a  payment  which  would 
hardly  have  been  made  so  soon  but 
for  the  necessity,  which  these  wretched 
stories  had  entailed  upon  him,  of 
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keeping  np  his  credit  for  the  posses- 
sion of  money.  Hetta  timidly  asked 
one  of  the  workmen  whether  Miss 
Melmotte  was  there.  "Do  you  want 
my  daughter?"  said  Melmotte,  com- 
ing forward,  and  just  touching  his 
hat.  "  She  is  not  living  here  at  pres- 
ent." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now,"  said  Hetta. 

"May  I  be  allowed  to  tell  her 
who  was  asking  after  her?"  At  the 
present  moment,  Melmotte  was  not 
unreasonably  suspicious  about  his 
daughter. 

"  I  am  Miss  Carbury,"  said  Hetta 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Miss  Carbury,  the 
sister  of  Sir  Felix  Carbury  ?  "  There 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
man's  voice  which  grated  painfully 
on  Hetta's  ears ;  but  she  answered 
the  question.  "  Oh  !  Sir  Felixes  sis- 
ter. May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
whether  —  you  have  any  business  with 
my  daughter?"  The  story  was  a 
hard  one  to  tell,  with  all  the  work- 
men around  her,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lumber,  with  the  coarse  face  of  the 
suspicious  man  looking  down  upon 
her;  but  she  did  tell  it  very  simply. 
She  had  come  with  a  message  from 
her  brother.  There  had  been  some- 
thing between  her  brother  and  Miss 
Melmotte;  and  her  brother  had  felt 
that  it  would  be  best  that  he  should 
acknowledge  that  it  must  be  all  over. 
"  I  wonder  whether  that  is  true,"  said 
Melmotte,  looking  at  her  out  of  his 
great  coarse  eyes,  with  his  eyebrows 
knit,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Hetta,  not 
knowing  how,  at  the  moment,  to 
repudiate  the  suspicion  expressed,  was 
silent.  "  Because,  you  know,  there 
has  been  a  deal  of  falsehood  and 
double-dealing.  Sir  Felix  has  be- 
haved infamously;  yes,  by  G ,  in- 
famously !  A  day  or  two  before  my 


daughter  started,  he  gave  me  a  writ- 
ten assurance  that  the  whole  thing 
was  over,  and  now  he  sends  you  here. 
How  am  I  to  know  what  you  are 
really  after  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  because  I  thought  I 
could  do  some  good/'  she  said,  trem- 
bling with  anger  and  fear.  "I  was 
speaking  to  your  daughter  at  your 
party." 

"Oh,  you  were  there,  were  you? 
It  may  be  as  you  say;  but  how  is  one 
to  tell  ?  When  one  has  been  deceived 
like  that,  one  is  apt  to  be  suspicious, 
Miss  Carbury."  Here  was  one  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  lying  to  the 
world,  and  who  was,  in  his  very  heart, 
shocked  at  the  atrocity  of  a  man  who 
had  lied  to  him.  "  You  are  not  plot- 
ting another  journey  to  Liverpool,  are 
you  ?  "  To  this  Hetta  could  make  no 
answer.  The  insult  was  too  much. 
But  alone,  unsupported,  she  did  not 
know  how  to  give  him  back  scorn 
for  scorn.  At  last,  he  proposed  to 
take  her  across  to  Bruton  Street  him- 
self; and,  at  his  bidding,  she  walked 
by  his  side.  "May  I  hear  what  you 
say  to  her  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  If  you  suspect  me,  Mr.  Melmotte, 
I  had  better  not  see  her  at  all.  It  is 
only  that  there  may  no  longer  be  any 
doubt." 

"  You  can  say  it  all  before  me." 

"  No,  1  could  not  do  that.  But  I 
have  told  you,  and  you  can  say  it  for 
me.  If  you  please,  I  think  I  will  'go 
home  now." 

But  Melmotte  knew  that  his 
daughter  would  not  believe  him  on 
such  a  subject.  This  girl,  she  proba- 
bly would  believe.  And,  though 
Melmotte  himself  found  it  difficult  to 
trust  anybody,  he  thought  that  there 
was  more  possible  good  than  evil  to 
be  expected  from  the  proposed  inter- 
view. "  Oh  !  you  shall  see  her,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  suppose  she's  such  a 
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fool  as  to  try  that  kind  of  thing 
again."  Then  the  door  in  Bruton 
Street  was  opened ;  and  Hetta,  re- 
penting her  mission,  found  herself 
almost  pushed  into  the  hall.  She 
was  bidden  to  ^follow  Melmotte  up 
stairs,  and  was  left  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  as  she  thought,  for 
a  long  time.  Then  the  door  was 
slowly  opened  ;  and  Marie  crept  into 
the  room.  "Miss  Carbury,"  she  said, 
"  this  is  so  good  of  you,  so  good 
of  you !  I  do  so  love  you  for  com- 
ing to  me  !  You  said  you  would  love 
nie.  You  will,  will  you  not  ?  "  And 
Marie,  sitting  down  by  the  stranger, 
took  her  hand,  and  encircled  her 
waist. 

"Mr.  Melmotte  has  told  you  why 
I  have  come." 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  I  don't  know.  I 
never  believe  what  papa  says  to  me." 
To  poor  Hetta,  such  an  announce- 
ment as  this  was  horrible.  "  We  are 
at  daggers  drawn.  He  thinks  I 
ought  to  do  just  what  he  tells  me,  as 
though  my  very  soul  were  not  my 
own.  I  won't  agree  to  that,  would 
you  ?  "  Hetta  had  not  come  there  to 
preach  disobedience,  but  could  not 
fail  to  remember  at  the  moment  that 
she  was  not  disposed  to  obey  her 
mother  in  an  affair  of  the  same  kind. 
"  What  does  he  say,  dear  ?  " 

Hetta's  message  was  to  be  con- 
ve}red  in  three  words ;  and,  when  those 
were  told,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  "  It  must  all  be  over,  Miss 
Melmotte." 

"Is  that  his  message,  Miss  Car- 
bury  ? "  Hetta  nodded  her  head. 
"Is  that  all?" 

"What  more  can  I  say?  The 
other  night,  you  told  me  to  bid  him 
send  you  word;  and  I  thought  he 
ought  to  do  so.  I  gave  him  your 
message,  and  I  have  brought  back 
the  answer.  My  brother,  you  know, 


has  no  income  of  his  own,  nothing 
at  all." 

"But  I  have,"  said  Marie  with 
eagerness. 

"  But  your  father  "  — 

"It  does  riot  depend  upon  papa. 
If  papa  treats  me  badly,  I  can  give 
it  to  my  husband.  I  know  I  can. 
If  I  can  venture,  cannot  he  V" 

"  I  think  it  is  impossible." 

"Impossible!  Nothing  should  be 
impossible.  All  the  people  that  one 
hears  of  that  are  really  true  to  their 
loves  never  find  any  thing  impossible. 
Does  he  love  me,  Miss  Carbury  ?  It 
all  depends  on  that.  That's  what  I 
want  to  know."  She  paused  ;  but 
Hetta  could  not  answer  the  question. 
"  You  must  know  about  your  broth- 
er. Don't  you  know  whether  he  does 
love  in,e  ?  If  you  know,  I  think  you 
ought  to  tell  me."  Hetta  was  still 
silent.  "  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  " 

"Miss  Melmotte,"  began  poor 
Hetta  very  slowly. 

"  Call  me  Marie.  You  said  you 
would  love  me,  did  you  not  ?  I  don't 
even  know  what  your  name  is." 

"  My  name  is  —  Hetta." 

"Hetta:  that's  short  for  some- 
thing. But  it's  very  pretty.  I  have 
no  brother,  no  sister;  and  I'll  tell 
you,  though  you  must  not  tell  any- 
body again,  I  have  no  real  mother. 
Madame  Melmotte  is  not  my  mamma, 
though  papa  chooses  that  it  should 
be  thought  so."  All  this  she  whis- 
pered, with  rapid  words,  almost  into 
Hetta's  ear.  "  And  papa  is  so  cruel 
to  me!  He  heats  me  sometimes." 
The  new  friend,  round  whom  Marie 
still  had  her  arm,  shuddered  as  she 
heard  this.  "  But  I  never  will  yield 
a  bit  for  that.  When  he  boxes  and 
thumps  me,  I  always  turn,  and  gnash 
my  teeth  at  him.  Can  you  wonder 
that  I  want  to  have  a  friend  ?  Can 
you  be  surprised  that  I  should  be 
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always  thinking  of  my  lover  ?  But, 
if  he  doesn't  love  me,  what  am  I  to 
do  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  say," 
ejaculated  Hetta  amidst  her  sobs. 
Whether  the  girl  was  good,  or  bad;  to 
be  sought,  or  to  be  avoided,  there  was 
so  much  tragedy  in  her  position,  that 
Hetta's  heart  was  melted  with  sym- 
pathy. 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  love  any- 
body, and  whether  he  loves  j^ou," 
said  Marie.  Hetta  certainly  had  not 
come  there  to  talk  of  her  own  affairs, 
and  made  no  reply  to  this.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  won't  tell  me  about  yourself." 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something 
for  your  own  comfort." 

"He  will  not  try  again,  you 
think?" 

u  I  am  sure  he  will  not." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  fears.  I  should 
fear  nothing,  nothing.  Why  should 
not  we  walk  out  of  the  house,  and  be 
married,  any  way  ?  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  stop  me.  Papa  could  only 
turn  me  out  of  his  house.  I  will 
venture,  if  he  will." 

It  seemed  to  Hetta  that  even  listen- 
ing to  such  a  proposition  amounted 
to  falsehood,  to  that  guilt  of  which 
Mr.  Melmotte  had  dared  to  suppose 
that  she  could  be  capable.  "  I  can- 
not listen  to  it:  indeed,  I  cannot 
listen  to  it.  My  brother  is  sure  that 
he  cannot,  cannot  "  — 

"  Cannot  love  me,  Hetta  !  Say  it 
out,  if  it  is  true." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Hetta.  There 
came  over  the  face  of  the  other  girl 
a  stern,  hard  look,  as  though  she  had 
resolved  at  the  moment  to  throw 
away  from  her  all  soft,  womanly 
things.  And  she  relaxed  her  hold  on 
Hetta's  waist.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  cruel ;  but  you  asked 
me  for  the  truth." 

"Yes,  I  did." 


"  Men  are  not,  I  think,  like  girls." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Marie  slow- 
ly. "  What  liars  they  are !  what 
brutes  !  what  wretches  !  Why  should 
he  tell  me  lies  like  that?  Why 
should  he  break  my  heart  ?  That 
other  man  never  said  that  he  loved 
me.  Did  he  never  love  me,  once  ?  " 

Hetta  could  hardly  say  that  her 
brother  was  incapable  of  such  love  as 
Marie  expected ;  but  she  knew  that 
it  was  so.  "It  is  better  that  you 
should  think  of  him  no  more." 

"  Are  you  like  that  ?  If  you  had 
loved  a  man,  and  told  him  of  it,  and 
agreed  to  be  his  wife,  and  done  as  I 
have,  could  you  bear  to  be  told  to 
think  of  him  no  more,  just  as  though 
you  had  got  rid  of  a  servant,  or  a 
horse  ?  I  won't  love  him.  No,  I'll 
hate  him  ;  but  I  must  think  of  him. 
I'll  marry  that  other  man  to  spite 
him ;  and  then,  when  he  finds  that 
we  are  rich,  he'll  be  broken-hearted." 

"You  should  try  to  forgive  him, 
Marie." 

"Never.  Do  not  tell  him  that  I 
forgive  him.  I  command  you  not  to 
tell  him  that.  Tell  him— tell  him 
that  I  hate  him,  and  that,  if  I  ever 
meet  him,  I  will  look  at  him  so  that 
he  shall  never  forget  it.  I  could  — oh ! 
you  do  not  know  what  I  could  do. 
Tell  me,  did  he  tell  you  to  say  that 
he  did  not  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  come,"  said 
Hetta. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come.  It 
was  very  kind.  I  don't  hate  you. 
Of  course,  I  ought  to  know.  But  did 
he  say  that  I  was  to  be  told  that  he 
did  not  love  me  ? ;* 

"  No,  he  did  not  say  that." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  ?  What 
did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  it  was  all  over." 

"Because  he  is  afraid  of  papa. 
Are  you  sure  he  does  not  love  me  ?  " 
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"  I  am  sure." 

"  Then  he  is  a  brute.  Tell  him 
that  I  say  that  he  is  a  false-hearted 
liar,  and  that  I  trample  him  under 
my  foot."  Marie,  as  she  said  this, 
thrust  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  as 
though  that  false  one  were  in  truth 
beneath  it,  and  spoke  aloud,  as 
though  regardless  who  might  hear 
her.  "  I  despise  him  ;  despise  him  ! 
They  are  all  bad;  but  he  is  the  worst 
of  all.  Papa  beats  me;  but  I  can 
bear  that.  Mamma  reviles  me ;  and  I 
can  bear  that.  He  might  have  beaten 
me  and  reviled  me;  and  I  could  have 
borne  it.  But  to  think  that  he  was 
a  liar  all  the  time :  that  I  can't  bear." 
Then  she  burst  into  tears.  Hetta 
kissed  her,  tried  to  comfort  her,  and 
left  her  sobbing  on  the  sofa. 

Later  in  the  day,  two  or  three 
hours  after  Miss  Carbury  had  gone, 
Marie. Melinotte,  who  had  not  shown 
herself  at  luncheon,  walked  into 
Madame  Melmotte's  room,  and  thus 
declared  her  purpose  :  "  You  can  tell 
papa  that  I  will  marry  Lord  Nidder- 
dale  whenever  he  pleases."  She 
spoke  in  French,  and  very  rapidly. 

On  hearing  this,  Madame  Melmotte 
expressed  herself  to  be  delighted. 
"  Your  papa,"  said  she,  "  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  that  you  have  thought 
better  of  this  at  last.  Lord  bidder- 
dale  is,  I  am  sure,  a  very  good  young 
man." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Marie,  boiling 
over  with  passion  as  she  spoke.  "I'll 
marry  Lord  Nidderdale,  or  that  hor- 
rid Mr.  Grendall  (who  is  worse  than 
all  the  others),  or  his  old  fool  of  a 
father,  or  the  sweeper  at  the  crossing, 
or  the  black  man  that  waits  at  table, 
or  anybody  else  that  he  chooses  to 
pick  up.  I  don't  care  who  it  is  the 
least  in  the  world.  But  I'll  lead  him 
such  a  life  afterwards !  I'll  make 
Lord  Nidderdale  repent  the  hour  he 


saw  me.  You  may  tell  papa."  And 
then,  having  thus  intrusted  her  mes- 
sage to  Madame  Melmotte,  Marie  left 
the  room. 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 

MELMOTTE    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

MELMOTTE  did  not  return  home  in 
time  to  hear  the  good  news  that  day, 
—  good  news  as  he  would  regard  it, 
even  though,  when  told  to  him,  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  all  the  ex- 
traneous additions  with  which  Marie 
had  communicated*  her  purpose  to 
Madame  Melmotte.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  what  the  girl  thought  of  the 
marriage,  if  the  marriage  could  now 
be  brought  about.  He,  too,  had 
cause  for  vexation,  if  not  for  anger.' 
If  Marie  had  consented  a  fortnight 
since,  he  might  have  so  hurried 
affairs,  that  Lord  Nidderdale  might 
by  this  time  have  been  secured.  Now 
there  might  be,  must  be,  doubt, 
through  the  folly  of  his  girl  and  the 
villany  of  Sir  Felix  Carbury.  Were 
he  once  the  father-in-law  of  the  eldest 
son  of  a  marquis,  he  thought  he 
might  almost  be  safe.  Even  though 
something  might  be  all  but  proved 
against  him,  which  might  come  to 
certain  proof  in  less  august  circum- 
stances, matters  would  hardly  be 
pressed  against  a  member  for  West- 
minster, whose  daughter  was  married 
to  the  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Auld 
Reekie,  so  many  persons  would  then 
be  concerned.  Of  course,  his  vexa- 
tion with  Marie  had  been  great.  Of 
course,  his  wrath  against  Sir  Felix 
was  unbounded.  The  seat  for  West- 
minster was  his.  He  was  to  be  seen 
to  occupy  it  before  all  the  world  on 
this  very  day.  But  he  had  not  as 
yet  heard  that  his  daughter  had 
yielded  in  reference  to  Lord  Nidder- 
dale. 
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There  was  considerable  uneasiness 
felt  in  some  circles  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Melmotte  should  take  his 
seat.  When  he  was  put  forward  as 
the  Conservative  candidate  for  the 
borough,  a  good  deal  of  fuss  had  been 
made  with  him  by  certain  leading 
politicians.  It  had  been  the  manifest 
intention  of  the  party,  that  his  re- 
turn, if  he  were  returned,  should  be 
hailed  as  a  great  Conservative  tri- 
umph, and  be  made  much  of  through 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
He  was  returned ;  but  the  trumpets 
had  not  as  yet  been  sounded  loudly. 
On  a  sudden,  within  the  space  of 
forty-eight  hours,  the  party  had 
become  ashamed  of  their  man.  And 
now,  who  was  to  introduce  him  to 
the  House  'I  But,  with  this  feeling 
of  shame  on  one  side,  there  was  al- 
ready springing  •  up  an  idea  among 
another  class,  that  Melmotte  might 
become,  as  it  were,  a  Conservative 
tribune  of  the  people ;  that  he  might 
be  the  realization  of  that  hitherto 
hazy  mixture  of  radicalism  and  old- 
fogy  ism,  of  which  we  have  lately 
heard  from  a  political  master,  whose 
eloquence  has  been  employed  in 
teaching  us  that  progress  can  only  be 
expected  from  those  whose  declared 
purpose  is  to  stand  still.  The  new 
farthing  newspaper,  "  The  Mob," 
was  already  putting  Melmotte  for- 
ward as  a  political  hero,  preaching, 
with  reference  to  his  commercial 
transactions,  the  grand  doctrine  that 
magnitude  in  affairs  is  a  valid  defence 
for  certain  irregularities.  A  Napo- 
leon, though  he  may  exterminate 
tribes  in  carrying  out  his  projects, 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  law  as 
a  young  lieutenant,  who  may  be  pun- 
ished for  cruelty  to  a  few  negroes. 
'•  The  Mob "  thought  that  a  good 
deal  should  be  overlooked  in  a  Mel- 
motte, and  that  the  philanthropy  of 


his  great  designs  should  be  allowed 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  theory  was  ever 
so  plainly  put  forward  as  it  was  done 
by  the  ingenious  and  courageous 
writer  in  "  The  Mob  ; "  but  in  prac- 
tice it  has  commanded  the  assent  of 
many  intelligent  minds. 

Mr.  Melmotte,  therefore,  though  he 
was  not  where  he  had  been  before 
that  wretched  Squercum  had  set  afloat 
the  rumors  as  to  the  purchase  of  Pick- 
ering, was  able  to  hold  his  head  much 
higher  than  on  the  unfortunate  night 
of  the  great  banquet.  He  had  re- 
plied to  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Slow 
and  Bideawhile,  by  a  note  written  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  the  office,  and 
only  signed  by  himself.  In  this  he 
merely  said  that  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  settling  matters  as  to  the 
purchase  of  Pickering.  Slow  and 
Bideawhile  were,  of  course,  anxious 
that  things  should  be  settled.  They 
wanted  no  prosecution  for  forgery. 
To  make  themselves  clear  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  their  client,  and,  if  possible, 
to  take  some  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  odious  Squercum,  this  would 
suit  them  best.  They  were  prone  to 
hope,  that,  for  his  own  sake,  Melmotte 
would  raise  the  money.  If  it  were 
raised,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
that  note  purporting  to  have  been 
signed  by  Dolly  Longestaife  should 
ever  leave  their  office.  They  still 
protested  their  belief  that  it  did  bear 
Dolly's  signature.  They  had  various 
excuses  for  themselves.  It  would 
have  been  useless  for  them  to  sum- 
mon Dolly  to  their  office,  as  they 
knew,  from  long  experience,  that  Dol- 
ly would  not  come.  The  very  letter 
written  by  themselves,  as  a  sug- 
gestion, and  given  to  Dolly's  father, 
had  come  back  to  them  with  Dolly's 
ordinary  signature,  sent  to  them, 
as  they  believed,  with  other  papers 
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by  Dolly's  father.  What  justifica- 
tion could  be  clearer  ?  But  still  the 
money  had  not  been  paid.  That  was 
the  fault  of  Longestaffe,  senior.  But, 
if  the  money  could  be  paid,  that 
would  set  every  thing  right.  Squer- 
cum  evidently  thought  that  the  mon- 
ey would  not  be  paid,  and  was  ceaseless 
in  his  intercourse  with  B  idea  while's 
people.  He  charged  Slow  and  Bide- 
awhile  with  having  delivered  up  the 
title-deeds  on  the  authority  of  a  mere 
note,  and  that  a  note  with  a  forged 
signature.  He  demanded  that  the 
note  should  be  impounded.  On  the 
receipt,  by  Mr.  Bideawhile,  of  Mel- 
motte's  rather  curt  reply,  Mr.  Squer- 
cum  was  informed  that  Mr.  Melmotte 
had  promised  to  pay  the  money  at 
once,  but  that  a  day  or  two  must  be 
allowed.  Mr.  Squercum  replied,  that, 
on  his  client's  behalf,  he  should  open 
the  matter  before  the  Lord-Mayor. 

But  in  this  way  two  or  three  days 
had  passed  without  any  renewal  of 
the  accusation  before  the  public ;  and 
Melmotte  had,  in  a  certain  degree,  re- 
covered his  position.  The  Beauclerks 
and  the  Luptons  disliked  and  feared 
him  as  much  as  ever;  but  they  did 
not  quite  dare  to  be  so  loud  and  con- 
fident in  condemnation  as  they  had 
been.  It  was  pretty  well  known  that 
Mr.  Longestaffe  had  not  received  his 
money ;  and  that  was  a  condition  of 
things  tending  greatly  to  shake  the 
credit  of  a  man  living  after  Mel- 
motte's  fashion.  But  there  was  no 
crime  in  that.  No  forgery  was  im- 
plied by  the  publication  of  any 
statement  to  that  effect.  The  Longe- 
staffes,  father  and  son,  might  prob- 
ably have  been  very  foolish.  Who 
ever  expected  any  thing  but  folly  from 
either  ?  And  Slow  and  Bideawhile 
might  have  been  very  remiss  in  their 
duty.  It  was  astonishing,  some  peo- 
ple said,  what  things  attorneys  would 


do  in  these  days.  But  they  who  had 
expected  to  see  Melmotte  behind  the 
bars  of  a  prison  before  this,  and  had 
regulated  their  conduct  accordingly, 
now  imagined  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived. 

Had  the  Westminster  triumph  been 
altogether  a  triumph,  it  would  have 
become  the  pleasant  duty  of  some 
popular  Conservative  to  express  to 
Melmotte  the  pleasure  he  would  have 
in  introducing  his  new  political  ally 
to  the  House.  In  such  case,  Mel- 
motte himself  would  have  been  walked 
up  the  chamber  with  a  pleasurable 
ovation,  and  the  thing  would  have 
been  done  without  trouble  to  him. 
But  now  this  was  not  the  position  of 
affairs.  Though  the  matter  was  de- 
bated at  the  Carlton,  no  such  popular 
Conservative  offered  his  services.  "  I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  throw  him 
over,"  Mr.  Beauclerk  said.  Sir  Or- 
lando Drought,  quite  a  leading  Con- 
servative, suggested,  that,  as  Lord 
Kidderdale  was  very  intimate  with 
Mr.  Melmotte,  he  might  do  it.  But 
Nidderdale  was  not  the  man  for  such 
a  performance.  He  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  everybody  liked  him.  He 
belonged  to  the  House,  because  his 
father  had  territorial  influence  in  a 
Scotch  county ;  but  he  never  did  any 
thing  there  :  and  his  selection  for  such 
a  duty  would  be  a  declaration  to  the 
world  that  nobody  else  would  do  it. 
"  It  wouldn't  hurt  you,  Lupton,"  said 
Mr.  Beauclerk.  "Not  at  all,"  said 
Lupton  ;  "  but  I,  also,  like  Nidder- 
dale, am  a  young  man,  and  of  no 
use — and  a  great  deal  too  bashful." 
Melmotte,  who  knew  but  little  about 
it  went  down  to  the  House  at  four 
o'clock,  somewhat  cowed  by  want  of 
companionship,  but  carrying  out  his 
resolution  that  he  would  be  stopped 
by  no  phantom  fears,  that  he  would 
lose  nothing  by  want  of  personal 
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pluck.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  concluded,  that,  if  he  pre- 
sented himself,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  his  way  in,  and  assume  his* 
right.  But  here,  again,  fortune  be- 
friended him.  The  very  leader  of  the 
party,  the  very  founder  of  that  new 
doctrine  of  which  it  was  thought  that 
Melmotte  might  become  an  apostle 
and  an  expounder;  who,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  had  under- 
taken to  be  present  at  the  banquet 
when  his  colleagues  were  dismayed, 
and  untrue  to  him,  and  who  kept  his 
promise,  and  sat  there  almost  in  soli- 
tude,—  he  happened  to  be  entering 
the  House  as  his  late  host  was  claim- 
ing from  the  door-keeper  the  fruition 
of  his  privilege.  "  You  had  better 
let  me  accompany  you,"  said  the  Con- 
servative leader,  with  something  of 
chivalry  in  his  heart.  And  so  Mr. 
Melmotte  was  introduced  to  the 
House  by  the  head  of  his  part}' ! 
When  this  was  seen,  many  men  sup- 
posed that  the  rumors  had  been 
proved  to  be  altogether  false.  Was 
not  this  a  guaranty  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee any  man's  respectability? 

Lord  Nidderdale  saw  his  father  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
afternoon,  and  told  him  what  had  oc- 
curred. The  old  man  had  been  in  a 
state  of  great  doubt  since  the  day  of 
the  dinner-party.  He  was  aware  of 
the  ruin  that  would  be  incurred  by  a 
marriage  with  Melinotte's  daughter,  if 
the  things  which  had  been  said  of 
Melmotte  should  be  proved  to  be  true. 
But  he  knew,  also,  that,  if  his  son 
should  now  recede,  there  must  be  an 
end  of  the  match  altogether;  and  he 
did  not  believe  the  rumors.  He  was 
fully  determined  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  down  before  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated;  but,  if  his  son 
were  to  secede  now,  of  course  no 
money  would  be  forthcoming.  He 


was  prepared  to  recommend  his  son 
to  go  on  with  the  affair  still  a  little 
longer.  "Old  Cure  tells  me  he 
doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the 
father.  Cure  was  the  family  lawyer 
of  the  Marquises  of  Auld  Reekie. 

"  There's  some  hitch  about  Dolly 
Longestaffe's  money,  sir,"  said  the 
son. 

"  What's  that  to  us,  if  he  has  our 
money  ready  ?  I  suppose  it  isn't 
always  easy,  even  for  a  man  like  that, 
to  get  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
together.  I  know  I've  never  found 
it  easy  to  get  a  thousand.  If  he  has 
borrowed  a  trifle  from  Longestaffe  to 
make  up  the  girl's  money,  I  sha'n't 
complain.  You  stand  to  your  guns. 
There's  no  harm  done  till  the  parson 
has  said  the  word." 

"  You  couldn't  let  me  have  a  couple 
of  hundred,  could  you,  sir  ? "  sug- 
gested the  son. 

"  No,  I  couldn't,"  replied  the  father 
with  a  very  determined  aspect. 

"  I'm  awfully  hard  up." 

"So  am  I."  Then  the  old  man 
toddled  into  his  own  chamber,  and, 
after  sitting  there  ten  minutes,  went 
away  home. 

Lord  Nidderdale  also  got  quickly 
through  his  legislative  duties  and 
went  to  the  Bear-garden.  There  he 
found  Grasslough  and  Miles  Grendall 
dining  together,  and  seated  himself 
at  the  next  table.  They  were  full  of 
news.  "  You've  heard  it,  I  suppose," 
said  Miles  in  an  awful  whisper. 

"Heard  what?" 

"  I  believe  he  doesn't  know,"  said 
Lord  Grasslough.  "  By  Jove  !  Nid- 
derdale, you're  in  a  mess,  like  some 
others." 

"  What's  up  now  ?  " 

"  Only  fancy  that  they  shouldn't 
have  known  down  at  the  House ! 
Vossner  has  bolted  !  " 

"Bolted!"  exclaimed  Nidderdale, 
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dropping  the  spoon  with  which  he 
was  just  going  to  eat  his  soup. 

"  Bolted,"  repeated  Grasslough. 
Lord  Nidderdale  looked  round  the 
room,  and  became  aware  of  the  awful 
expression  of  dismay  which  hung  upon 
the  features  of  all  the  dining  members. 
"  Bolted,  by  George  !  He  has  sold  all 
our'acceptances  to  a  fellow  in  Great 
Marlbro'  that's  called  '  Flatfleece.'  " 

"I  know  him,"  said  Nidderdale, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  I  should  think  so/'  said  Miles 
ruefully. 

"A  bottle  of  champagne!"  said 
Nidderdale,  appealing  to  the  waiter 
in  almost  a  humble  voice,  feeling  that 
he  wanted  sustenance  in  this  new 
trouble  that  had  befallen  him.  The 
waiter,  beaten  almost  to  the  ground 
iby  an  awful  sense  of  the  condition  of 
:the  club,  whispered  to  him  the  terri- 
ble announcement  that  there  was  not 
a  bottle  of  champagne  in  the  house. 
"  Good  G !  "  exclaimed  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman.  Miles  Grendall 
.shook  his  head.  Grasslough  shook 
.his  head. 

"  It's  true,"  said  another  young 
lord  from  the  table  on  the  other  side. 
Then  the  waiter,  still  speaking  with 
suppressed  and  melancholy  voice,  sug- 
gested that  there  was  some  port  left. 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  July. 

"  Brandy  ?  "  suggested  Nidderdale. 
There  had  been  a  few  bottles  of 
brandy  ;  but  they  had  been  already 
consumed.  "  Send  out  and  get  some 
brandy,"  said  Nidderdale  with  rapid 
impetuosity.  But  the  club  was  so 
reduced  in  circumstances,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  silver  out  of  his  pocket 
before  Tie  could  get  even  such  humble 
comfort  as  he  now  demanded. 

Then  .Lord  Grasslough  told  the 
whole  story,  as  far  as  it  was  known. 
Herr  Vossner  had  not  been  seen  since 
nine  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening. 


The  head  waiter  had  known  for  some 
weeks  that  heavy  bills  were  due.  It 
was  supposed  that  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds  were  owing  to  tradesmen, 
who  now  professed  that  the  credit  had 
been  given,  not  to  Herr  Vossner,  but 
to  the  club.  And  the  numerous  ac- 
ceptances for  large  sums  which  the 
accommodating  purveyor  held  from 
many  of  the  members  had  all  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Flatfleece.  Mr.  Flatfleere 
had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  day  at  the  club;  and  it  was  now 
suggested  that  he  and  Herr  Vossner 
were  in  partnership.  At  this  moment 
Dolly  Longestaife  came  in.  Dolly 
had  been  at  the  club  before,  and  had 
heard  the  story,  but  had  gone  at 
once  to  another  club  for  his  dinner, 
when  he  found  that  there  was  not 
even  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be  had. 
"Here's  a  go!"  said  Dolly.  "One 
thing  atop  of  another.  There'll  be 
nothing  left  for  anybody  soon.  Is  that 
brandy  you're  drinking,  Nidderdale? 
There  was  none  here  when  I  left." 

"  Had  to  send  round  the  corner  for 
it,  to  the  public." 

"  We  shall  be  sending  round  the 
corner  for  a  good  many  things  now. 
Does  anybody  know  any  thing  of  that 
fellow  Melmotte  ?  " 

"  He's  down  in  the  House,  as  big 
as  life,"  said  Nidderdale.  "  He's  all 
right,  I  think." 

"  I  wish  he'd  pay  me  my  money, 
then.  That  fellow  Flatfleece  was  here, 
and  he  showed  me  notes  of  mine  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds !  I  write 
such  a  beastly  hand,  that  I  never 
know  whether  I've  written  it  or  not. 
But,  by  George  !  a  fellow  can't  eat 
and  drink  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in 
less  than  six  months  !  " 

"  There's  no  knowing  what  you  can 
do,  Dolly,"  said  Lord  Grasslough. 

"  He's  paid  some  of  your  card- 
money,  perhaps,"  said  Nidderdale. 
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"  I  don't  think  he  ever  did.  Car- 
bury  had  a  lot  of  my  I.  0.  U.'s  while 
that  was  going  on ;  but  I  got  the  money 
for  that  from  old  Melmotte.  How  id* 
a  fellow  to  know  ?  If  any  fellow 
writes  D.  Longestaffe,  am  I  obliged 
to  pay  it  ?  Everybody  is  writing  my 
name !  How  is  any  fellow  to  stand 
that  kind  of  thing?  Do  you  think 
Melmotte's  all  right?"  Nidderdale 
said  that  he  did  think  so.  "  I  wish 
he  wouldn't  go  and  write  my  name, 
then.  That's  a  sort  of  thing  that  a 
man  should  be  left  to  do  for  himself. 
I  suppose  Vossner  is  a  swindler  ;  but, 
by  Jove  !  I  know  a  worse  than  Voss- 
ner." With  that  he  turned  on  his 
heels,  and  went  into  the  smoking- 
room.  And,  after  he  was  gone,  there 
was  silence  at  the  table ;  for  it  was 
known  that  Lord  Nidderdale  was  to 
marry  Melmotte's  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time  a  scene  of  a 
different  kind  was  going  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Melmotte  had 
been  seated  on  one  of  the  back  Conser- 
vative benches,  and  there  lie  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  unnoticed  and 
forgotten.  The  little  emotion  that 
had  attended  bis  entrance  had  passed 
away,  and  Melmotte  was  now  no  more 
than  any  one  else.  At  first,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  off;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
observed  that  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers were  covered,  he  put  it  on  again. 
Then  he  sat  motionless  for  an  hour, 
looking  round  him,  and  wondering. 
He  had  never  hitherto  been  even  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House.  The  place 
was  very  much  smaller  than  he  had 
thought,  and  much  less  tremendous. 
The  speaker  did  not  strike  him  with 
the  awe  which  he  had  expected;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  who  spoke 
were  talking  much  like  other  people 
in  other  places.  For  the  first  hour, 
he  hardly  caught  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  that  was  said,  nor  did  he  try 


to  do  so.  One  man  got  up  very 
quickly  after  another,  some  of  them 
barely  rising  on  their  legs  to  say  the 
few  words  that  they  uttered.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  common- 
place affair,  —  not  ha^f  so  awful  as 
those  festive  occasions  on  which  he 
had  occasionally  been  called  upon*  to 
propose  a  toast,  or  to  return  thanks. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  manner  of  the 
thing  was  changed  ;  and  one  gentle- 
man made  a  long  speech.  Melmotte, 
by  this  time  weary  of  observing,  had 
begun  to  listen  ;  and  words  which  were 
familiar  to  him  reached  his  ears.  The 
gentleman  was  proposing  some  little 
addition  to  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
was  expounding  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage the  ruinous  injustice  to  which 
England  was  exposed  by  being  tempted 
to  use  gloves  made  in  a  country  in 
which  no  income  tax  was  levied.  Mel- 
motte listened  to  his  eloquence,  caring 
nothing  about  gloves,  and  very  little 
about  England's  ruin.  But,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  followed, 
a  question  arose  about  the  value  of 
money,  of  exchange,  and  of  the  con- 
version of  shillings  into  francs  and 
dollars.  About  this  Melmotte  really 
did  know  something;  and  he  pricked 
up  his  ears.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
gentleman  whom  he  knew  very  well 
in  the  city,  and  who  had  maliciously 
staid  away  from  his  dinner,  one  Mr. 
Brown,  who  sat  just  before  him  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House,  and  who 
was  plodding  wearily  and  slowly 
along  with  some  pet  fiscal  theory  of 
his  own,  understood  nothing  at  all  of 
what  he  was  saying.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  himself.  Here  was 
at  his  hand  the  means  of  revenging 
himself  for  the  injury  done  him,  and 
of  showing  to  the  world  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  city 
enemies.  It  required  some  courage, 
certainly,  this  attempt  that  suggested 
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itself  to  him,  —  of  getting  upon  his 
legs  a  couple  of  hours  after  his  first 
introduction  to  parliamentary  life. 
But  he  was  full  of  the  lesson  which 
he  was  now  ever  teaching  himself. 
Nothing  should  cow  him.  What- 
ever was  to  be  done  by  brazen-faced 
audacity,  he  would  do.  It  seemed  to 
be  very  easy,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  put  that  old  fool 
right.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
forms  of  the  House,  was  more  igno- 
rant of  them  than  an  ordinary  school- 
boy, but  on  that  very  account  felt  less 
trepidation  than  might  another  parlia- 
mentary novice.  Mr.  Brown  was 
tedious  and  prolix;  and  Melmotte, 
though  he  thought  much  of  his  pro- 
ject, and  had  almost  told  himself  that 
he  would  do  the  thing,  was  still 
doubting,  when,  suddenly,  Mr.  Brown 
sat  down.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  particular  end  to  the  speech,  nor 
had  Melmotte  followed  any  general 
thread  of  argument ;  but  a  statement 
had  been  made,  and  repeated,  con- 
taining, as  Melmotte  thought,  a  fun- 
damental error  in  finance  ;  and  he 
longed  to  set  the  matter  right.  At 
any  rate,  he  desired  to  show  the  House 
that  Mr.  Brown  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about  —  because  Mr. 
Brown  had  not  come  to  his  dinner. 
When  Mr.  Brown  was  seated,  nobody 
at  once  rose.  The  subject  was  not 
popular ;  and  they  who  understood  the 
business  of  the  House  were  well  aware 
that  the  occasion  had  simply  been 
one  on  which  two  or  three  commercial 
gentlemen,  having  crazes  of  their 
own,  should  be  allowed  to  ventilate 
them.  The  subject  would  have 
dropped;  but  on  a  sudden  the  new 
member  was  on  his  legs. 

Now,  it  was  probably  not  in  the 
remembrance  of  any  gentleman  there, 
that  a  member  had  got  up  to  make  a 
speech  within  two  or  three  hours  of 


his  first  entry  into  the  House.  And 
this  gentleman  was  one  whose  recent 
election  had  been  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  It  had  been  considered  by 
many  of  his  supporters  that  his  name 
should  be  withdrawn  just  before  the 
ballot;  by  others  that  he  would  be 
deterred  by  shame  from  showing  him- 
self, even  if  he  were  elected ;  and 
again,  by  another  party,  that  his  ap- 
pearance in  parliament  would  be 
prevented  by  his  disappearance  with- 
in the  walls  of  Newgate.  But  here 
he  was,  not  only  in  his  seat,  but  on 
his  legs.  The  favorable  grace,  the 
air  of  courteous  attention,  which  is 
always  shown  to  a  new  member  when 
he  first  speaks,  was  extended  also  to 
Melmotte.  There  was  an  excitement 
in  the  thing  which  made  gentlemen 
willing  to  listen,  and  a  consequent 
hum,  almost  of  approbation. 

As  soon  as  Melmotte  was  on  his 
legs,  and,  looking  round,  found  that 
everybody  was  silent  with  the  intent 
of  listening  to  him,  a  good  deal  of 
his  courage  oozed  out  of  his  fingers'- 
ends.  The  House,  which,  to  his 
thinking,  had  by  no  means  been  au- 
gust while  Mr.  Brown  had  been  tod- 
dling through  his  speech,  now  became 
awful.  He  caught  the  eyes  of  great 
men  fixed  upon  him,  —  of  men  who 
had  not  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  all 
great  as  he  had  watched  them  a  few- 
minutes  before,  yawning  beneath 
their  hats.  Mr.  Brown,  poor  as  his 
speech  had  been,  had,  no  doubt,  pre- 
pared it;  and  had,  perhaps,  made 
three  or  four  such  speeches  every 
year  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Mel- 
motte had  not  dreamed  of  putting 
two  words  together.  He  had  thought, 
as  far  as  he  had  thought  at  all,  that 
he  could  rattle  off  what  he  had  to  say 
just  as  he  might  do  it  when  seated 
in  his  chair  at  the  Mexican  Bail  way 
Board.  But  there  was  the  speaker, 
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and  those  three  clerks  in  their  wigs, 
and  the  mace,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  eyes  of  that  long  row  of  states- 
men opposite  to  him.  His  position 
was  felt  by  him  to  be  dreadful.  He 
had  forgotten  even  the  very  point  on 
which  he  had  intended  to  crush  Mr. 
Brown. 

But  the  courage  of  the  man  was 
too  high  to  allow  him  to  be  altogether 
quelled  at  once.  The  hum  was  pro- 
longed; and  though  he  was  red  in 
the  face,  perspiring,  and  utterly  con- 
fused, he  was  determined  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  matter  with  the  first 
words  which  would  occur  to  him. 
"  Mr.  Brown  is  all  wrong,"  he  said. 
He  had  not  even  taken  off  his  hat 
as  he  rose.  Mr.  Brown  turned  slowly 
round,  and  looked  up  at  him.  Some 
one,  whom  he  could  not  exactly  hear, 
touching  him  behind,  suggested  that 
he  should  take  off  his  hat.  There 
was  a  cry  of  order,  which,  of  course, 
he  did  not  understand.  "Yes,  you 
are,"  said  Melmotte,  nodding  his 
head,  and  frowning  angrily  at  poor 
Mr.  Brown. 

"  The  honorable  member,"  said  the 
speaker,  with  the  most  good-natured 
voice  which  he  could  assume,  "  is  not, 
perhaps,  as  yet  aware  that  he  should 
not  call  another  member  by  his  name. 
He  should  speak  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  alluded  as  the  honorable 
member  for  Whitechapel ;  and,  in 
speaking,  he  should  address,  not  an- 
other honorable  member,  but  the 
chair." 

"You  should  take  your  hat  off," 
said  the  good-natured  gentleman 
behind. 

In  such  a  position,  how  should  any 
man  understand  so  many  and  such 
complicated  instructions  at  once,  and 
at  the  same  time  remember  the  gist 
of  the  argument  to  be  produced  ? 
He  did  take  off  his  hat,  and  was,  of 


course,  made  hotter  and  more  con- 
fused by  doing  so.  "What  he  said 
was  all  wrong,"  continued  Melmotte  ; 
"and  I  should  have  thought  a  man 
out  of  the  city,  like  Mr.  Brown, 
ought  to  have  known  better."  Then 
there  were  repeated  calls  of  order, 
and  a  violent  ebullition  of  laughter 
from  both  sides  of  the  House.  The 
man  stood  for  a  while  glaring  around 
him,  summoning  his  own  pluck  for  a 
renewal  of  his  attack  on  Mr.  Brown, 
determined  that  he  would  be  appalled 
and  put  down,  neither  by  the  ridicule 
of  those  around  him,  nor  by  his  want 
of  familiarity  wit;h  the  place,  but 
still  utterly  unable  to  find  words  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  combat.  "  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  it," 
said  Melmotte,  sitting  down,  and  hid- 
ing his  indignation  and  his  shame 
under  his  hat. 

"  We  are  sure  that  the  honorable 
member  for  Westminster  does  under- 
stand the  subject,"  said  the  leader  of 
the  House ;  "  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  his  remarks.  The  House, 
I  am  sure,  will  pardon  ignorance  of 
its  rules  in  so  young  a  member." 

But  Mr.  Melmotte  would  not  rise 
again.  He  had  made  a  great  effort, 
and  had  at  any  rate  exhibited  his 
courage.  Though  they  might  all  say 
that  he  had  not  displayed  much  elo- 
quence, they  would  be  driven  to 
admit  that  he  had  not  been  ashamed 
to  show  himself.  He  kept  his  seat 
till  the  regular  stampede  was  made 
for  dinner,  and  then  walked  out  with 
as  stately  a  demeanor  as  he  could 
assume. 

"Well,  that  was  plucky!"  said 
Cohenlupe,  taking  his  friend's  arm 
in  the  lobby. 

"  I  don't  see  any  pluck  in  it.  That 
old  fool  Brown  didn't  know  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  I  wanted  to 
tell  them  so.  They  wouldn't  let  me 
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do  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  stupid  sort  of  a 
place." 

"Has  Longestaffe's  money  been 
paid?"  said  Cohenlupe,  opening  his 
black  eyes  while  he  looked  up  into 
his  friend's  face. 

"  Don't  you  trouble  your  head 
about  Longestaffe,  or  his  money  ei- 
ther," said  Melmotte,  getting  into  his 
brougham.  "  Do  you  leave  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe and  his  money  to  me.  I  hope 
you  are  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  scared 
by  what  the  other  fools  say.  When 
men  play  such  a  game  as  you  and  I 
are  concerned  in,  they  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  be  afraid  of  every  word 
that  is  spoken." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  !  "  said  Cohenlupe 
apologetically.  "You  don't  suppose 
that  I  am  afraid  of  any  thing."  But, 
at  that  moment,  Mr.  Cohenlupe  was 
meditating  his  own  escape  from  the 
dangerous  shores  of  England,  and 
was  trying  to  remember  what  happy 
country  still  was  left  in  which  an 
order  from  the  British  police  would 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  a  retired  gentleman  such 
as  himself. 

That  evening,  Madame  Melmotte 
told  her  husband  that  Marie  was  now 
willing  to  marry  Lord  Nidderdale  ; 
but  she  did  not  say  any  thing  as  to 
the  crossing-sweeper,  or  the  black 
footman,  nor  did  she  allude  to  Marie's 
threat  of  the  sort  of  life  she  would 
lead  her  husband. 

CHAPTER  LXX. 

SIR    FELIX    MEDDLES    WITH    MANY 
MATTERS. 

THERE  is  no  duty  more  certain  or 
fixed  in  the  world  than  that  which 
calls  upon  a  brother  to  defend  his 
sister  from  ill-usage ;  but  at  the  same 


time,  in  the  way  we  live  now,  no  duty 
is  more  difficult,  and,  we  may  say 
generally,  more  indistinct.  The  ill- 
usage  to  which  men's  sisters  are  most 
generally  exposed  is  one  which  hardly 
admits  of  either  protection  or  ven- 
geance, although  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing and  avenging  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. We  are  noj;  allowed  to  fight 
duels ;  and  that  banging  about  of 
another  man  with  a  stick  is  always 
disagreeable,  and  seldom  successful. 
A  John  Crumb  can  do  it,  perhaps, 
and  come  out  of  the  affair  exulting, 
but  not  a  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  even  if 
the  Sir  Felix  of  the  occasion  have  the 
requisite  courage.  There  is  a  feeling, 
too,  when  a  girl  has  been  jilted,  — 
thrown  over,  perhaps,  is  the  proper 
term.  —  after  the  gentleman  has  had 
the  fun  of  making  love  to  her  for  an 
entire  season,  and  has,  perhaps,  even 
been  allowed  privileges  as  her  prom- 
ised husband,  that  the  less  said  the 
better.  The  girl  does  not  mean  to 
break  her  heart  for  love  of  the  false 
one,  and  become  the  tragic  heroine 
of  a  tale  for  three  months.  It  is  her 
purpose  again  to 

"Trick  her  beams,  and  with  new-span- 
gled ore 
Flame  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky." 

Though  this  one  has  been  false,  as 
were,  perhaps,  two  or  three  before, 
still  the  road  to  success  is  open.  "  Uno 
avulso  non  deficit  alter."  But,  if  all 
the  notoriety  of  cudgels  and  cutting 
whips  be  given  to  the  late  unfortu- 
nate affair,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
substitute  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  brother  recognizes  his  duty,  and 
prepares  for  vengeance.  The  injured 
one  probably  desires  that  she  maj'  be 
left  to  fight  her  own  little  battles 
alone. 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  he  shall  answer 
it  to  me ! "  Sir  Felix  had  said  very 
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grandly,  when  his  sister  had  told  him 
that  she  was  engaged  to  a  man  who 
was,  as  he  thought  he  knew,  engaged 
also  to  rnarry  another  woman.  Here, 
no  doubt,  was  gross  ill-usage,  and 
opportunity,  at  any  rate,  for  threats. 
No  money  was  required,  and  no  im- 
mediate action;  and  Sir  Felix  could 
act  the  fine  gentleman  and  the  dicta- 
torial brother  at  very  little  present 
expense.  But  Hetta,  who  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  known  her  brother 
more  thoroughly,  was  fool  enough  to 
believe  him.  On  the  day  but  one 
following,  no  answer  had  as  yet  come 
from  Roger  Carbury,  nor  could  as  yet 
have  come.  But  Hetta's  mind  was 
full  of  her  trouble,  and  she  remem- 
bered her  brother's  threat.  Felix  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  made  a  threat; 
and,  indeed,  had  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter  since  his  interview  with 
his  sister. 

"Felix,"  she  said,  "you  won't  men- 
tion that  to  Mr.  Montague  !  " 

"  Mention  what  ?  Oh  !  about  that 
woman  Mrs.  Hurtle  ?  Indeed,  I  shall. 
A  man  who  does  that  kind  of  thing 
ought  to  be  crushed  ;  and,  by  heavens  ! 
if  he  does  it  to  you,  he  shall  be 
crushed." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  Felix.  If  it  is 
so,  I  will  see  him  no  more." 

"  If  it  is  so !  I  tell  you  I  know 
it." 

"Mamma  has  written  to  Roger. 
At  least,  I  feel  sure  she  has." 

"  What  has  she  written  to  him  for? 
What  has  Roger  Carbury  to  do  with 
our  affairs?  " 

"Only  you  said  he  knew.  If  he 
says  so,  that  is,  if  you  and  he  both  say 
that  he  is  to  marry  that  woman,  I 
will  not  see  Mr.  Montague  again. 
Pray  do  not  go  to  him.  If  such  a 
misfortune  does  come,  it  is  better  to 
bear  it,  and  to  be  silent.  What  good 
can  be  done  ?  " 


"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Sir  Felix, 
walking  out  of  the  room  with  much 
fraternal  bluster.  Then  he  went 
forth,  and  at  once  had  himself  driven 
to  Paul  Montague's  lodgings.  Had 
Hetta  not  been  foolish  enough  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  duty,  he  would  not 
now  have  undertaken  the  task.  He, 
too,  no  doubt,  remembered,  as  he  went, 
that  duels  were  things  of  the  past,  and 
that  even  fists  and  sticks  are  consid- 
ered to  be  out  of  fashion.  "Mon- 
tague," he  said,  assuming  all  the 
dignity  of  demeanor  that  his  late  sor- 
rows had  left  to  him,  "  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  you  are  engaged 
to  marry  that  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Hurtle." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
were  never  more  wrong  in  your  life. 
What  business  have  you  with  Mrs. 
Hurtle?" 

"  When  a  man  proposes  to  my  sister, 
I  think  I've  a  great  deal  of  business," 
said  Sir  Felix. 

"Well,  yes:  I  admit  that  fully. 
If  I  answered  you  roughly,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Now,  as  to  the  facts.  I 
am  not  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Hurtle. 
I  suppose  I  know  how  you  have  heard 
her  name;  but,  as  you  have  heard  it, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  so 
much.  As  you  know  where  she  is  to 
be  found,  you  can  go  and  ask  her,  if 
you  please.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  dearest  wish  isf  my  heart  to  marry 
your  sister.  I  trust  that  will  be 
enough  for  you." 

"You  were  engaged  to  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle?" 

"  My  dear  Carbury,  I  don't  think 
I'm  bound  to  tell  you  all  the  details 
of  my  past  life.  At  any  rate,  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  do  so  in  answer  to 
hostile  questions.  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  enough  of  Mrs.  Hurtle  to 
justify  you,  as  your  sister's  brother, 
in  asking  me  whether  I  am  in  any 
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way  entangled  by  a  connection  with 
her.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not.  If 
you  still  doubt,  I  refer  you  to  the  lady 
herself.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  called  on  to  go ;  and  beyond  that 
I  won't  go,  at  any  rate,  at  present." 
Sir  Felix  still  blustered,  and  made 
what  capital  he  could  out  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  brother ;  but  he  took  no  steps 
towards  positive  revenge.  "  Of  course, 
Carbury,"  said  the  other,  "  I  wish  to 
regard  you  as  a  brother ;  and,  if  I  am 
rough  to  you,  it  is  only  because  you 
are  rough  to  me." 

Sir  Felix  was  now  in  that  part  of 
town  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
haunt,  for  the  first  time  since  his  mis- 
adventure, and,  plucking  up  his  cour- 
age, resolved  that  he  would  turn  into 
the  Bear-garden.  He  would  have  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  face  the  one  or 
two  men  who  would  as  yet  be  there, 
and,  in  this  way,  gradually  creep  back 
to  his  old  habits.  But,  when  he  ar- 
rived there,  the  club  was  shut  up. 
"What  the  deuse  is Vossner  about?" 
said  he,  pulling  out  his  watch.  It 
was  nearly  five  o'clock.  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  feeling 
that  this  was  an  occasion  for  courage. 
One  of  the  servants,  in  what  we  may 
call  private  clothes,  after  some  delay, 
drew  back  the  bolts,  and  told  him  the 
astounding  news:  the  club  was  shut 
up  !  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  can't 
come  in  ?  "  said  Sir  Felix.  The  man 
certainly  did  mean  to  tell  him  so;  for 
he  opened  the  door  no  more  than  a 
foot,  and  stood  in  that  narrow  aperture. 
Mr.  Vossner  had  gone  away ;  there 
had  been  a  meeting  of  the  committee ; 
and  the  club  was  shut  up.  Whatever 
further  information  rested  in  the 
waiter's  bosom,  he  declined  to  com- 
municate to  Sir  Felix  Carbury. 

"By  George!"  The  wrong  that 
was  done  him  filled  the  young  baro- 
net's bosom  with  indignation.  He 


had  intended,  he  assured  himself,  to 
dine  at  his  club,  to  spend  the  evening 
there  sportively,  to  be  pleasant  among 
his  chosen  companions.  And  now 
the  club  was  shut  up;  and  Vossner 
had  gone  away.  What  business  had 
the  club  to  be  shut  up  ?  What  right 
had  Vossner  to  go  away  ?  He  he  not 
paid  his  subscription  in  advance? 
Throughout  the  world,  the  more  wrong 
a  man  does,  the  more  indignant  is  he 
at  wrong  done  to  him.  Sir  Felix 
almost  thought  that  he  could  recover 
damages  from  the  whole  committee. 

He  went  direct  to  Mrs.  Pipkin's 
house.  When  he  made  that  half- 
promise  of  marriage  in  Mrs.  Pipkin's 
hearing,  he  had  said  that  he  would 
come  again  on  the  morrow.  This  he 
had  not  done ;  but  of  that  he  thought 
nothing.  Such  breaches  of  faith, 
when  committed  by  a  young  man  in 
his  position,  require  not  even  an  apol- 
ogy. He  was  admitted  by  Ruby  her- 
self, who  was,  of  course,  delighted  to 
see  him.  "Who  do  you  think  is  in 
town?"  she  said.  "John  Crumb; 
but,  though  he  came  here  ever  so 
smart,  I  wouldn't  so  much  as  speak  to 
him,  except  to  tell  him  to  go  away." 
Sir  Felix,  when  he  heard  the  name, 
felt  an  uncomfortable  sensation  creep 
over  him.  "  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure, 
what  he  should  come  after  me  for,  and 
me  telling  him,  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
his  face,  that  I  never  want  to  see  him 
again." 

He's  not  of  much  account,"  said 
the  baronet. 

"  He  would  marry  me  out  and  out 
immediately,  if  I'd  have  him,"  con- 
tinued Ruby,  who  perhaps  thought 
that  her  honest  old  lover  should  not 
be  spoken  of  as  being  altogether  of  no 
account.  "  And  he  has  every  thing 
comfortable  in  the  way  of  furniture, 
and  all  that.  And  they  do  say  he's 
ever  so  much  money  in  the  bank. 
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Bat  I  detest  him,"  said  Ruby,  shaking 
her  pretty  head,  and  inclining  her- 
self towards  her  aristocratic  lover's 
shoulder. 

This  took  place  in  the  back-parlor, 
before  Mrs.  Pipkin  had  ascended 
from  the  kitchen,  prepared  to  disturb 
so  much  romantic  bliss  with  wretched 
references  to  the  cold  outer  world. 
"  Well,  now,  Sir  Felix,"  she  began, 
"  if  things  is  square,  of  course  you're 
welcome  to  see  my  niece." 

"  And  what  if  they're  round,  Mrs. 
Pipkin  ? "  said  the  gallant,  careless, 
sparkling  Lothario. 

"  Well,  or  round  either,  so  long  as 
they're  honest." 

"Ruby  and  I  are  both  honest; 
ain't  we,  Ruby?  I  want  to  take  her 
out  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Pipkin.  She  shall 
be  back  before  late,  before  ten :  she 
shall,  indeed."  Ruby  inclined  her- 
self 'still  more  closely  towards  his 
shoulder.  "  Come,  Ruby,  get  your  hat, 
and  change  your  dress,  and  we'll  be  off. 
I've  ever  so  many  things  to  tell  you  !" 

Ever  so  many  things  to  tell  her ! 
They  must  be  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
marriage,  and  to  let  her  know  where 
they  were  to  live,  and  to  settle  what 
dress  she  should  wear,  and,  perhaps, 
to  give  her  the  money  to  go  and  buy 
it.  Ever  so  many  things  to  tell  her  ! 
She  looked  up  into  Mrs.  Pipkin's  face 
with  imploring  eyes.  Surely,  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  an  aunt  would  not 
expect  that  her  niece  should  be  a 
prisoner  and  a  slave.  "  Have  it  been 
put  in  writing,  Sir  Felix  Carbury  ?  " 
demanded  Mrs.  Pipkin  with  cruel 
gravity.  Mrs.  Hurtle  had  given  it 
as  her  decided  opinion  that  Sir  Felix 
would  not  really  mean  to  marry  Ruby 
Ruggles  unless  he  showed  himself 
willing  to  do  so  with  all  the  formality 
of  a  written  contract. 

"Writing  be  bothered!"  said  Sir 
Felix. 


"That's  all  very  well,  Sir  Felix. 
Writing  do  bother  very  often;  but 
when  a  gentleman  has  intentions,  a 
bit  of  writing  shows  it  plainer  nor 
words.  Ruby  don't  go  nowhere  to 
dine  unless  you  puts  it  into  writing." 

"Aunt  Pipkin!"  exclaimed  the 
wretched  Ruby. 

"  What  do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
do  with  her  ?  "  asked  Sir  Felix. 

"  If  you  want  to  make  her  your 
wife,  put  it  in  writing ;  and,  if  it  be 
as  you  don't,  just  say  so,  and  walk 
away,  free." 

"I  shall  go,"  said  Ruby.  "I'm 
not  going  to  be  kept  here  a  prisoner 
for  any  one.  I  can  go  when  I  please. 
You  wait,  Felix,  and  I'll  be  down  in 
a  minute."  The  girl,  with  a  nimble 
spring,  ran  up  stairs,  and  began  to 
change  her  dress  without  giving  her- 
self a  moment  for  thought. 

"  She  don't  come  back  no  more 
here,  Sir  Felix,"  said  Mrs.  Pipkin  in 
her  most  solemn  tones.  "  She  ain't 
nothing  to  me,  no  more  than  she  was 
my  poor  dear  husband's  sister's  child. 
There  ain't  no  blood  between  us,  and 
won't  be  no  disgrace ;  but  I'd  be  loath 
to  see  her  on  the  streets." 

"  Then  why  won't  you  let  me 
bring  her  back  again?" 

"'Cause  that'd  be  the  way  to  send 
her  there.  You  don't  mean  to  marry 
her."  To  this  Sir  Felix  said  nothing. 
"  You're  not  thinking  of  that.  It's 
just  a  bit  of  sport,  and  then  there 
she  is,  an  old  shoe  to  be  chucked 
away,  just  a  rag  to  be  swept  into  the 
dust-bin.  I've  seen  scores  of  'em, 
and  I'd  sooner  a  child  of  mine  should 
die  in  a  work  us',  or  be  starved  to 
death  ;  but  it's  all  nothing  to  the  likes 
o'  you." 

"I  haven't  done  her  any  harm," 
said  Sir  Felix,  almost  frightened. 

"  Then  go  away,  and  don't  do  her 


any. 


That's    Mrs.     Hurtle's     door 
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open.  You  go  and  speak  to  her. 
She  can  talk  a  deal  better  nor  me." 

"  Mrs.  Hurtle  hasn't  been  able  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  very  well." 

"  Mrs.  Hurtle's  a  lady,  •  Sir  Felix, 
and  a  widow,  and  one  as  has  seen  the 
world."  As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Hurtle 
came  down  stairs;  and  an  introduc- 
tion, .after  some  rude  fashion,  was 
effected  between  her  and  Sir  Felix. 
Mrs.  Hurtle  had  heard  often  of  Sir 
Felix  Carbury,  and  was  quite  as  cer- 
tain as  Mrs.  Pipkin  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  many  Ruby  Buggies.  In  a 
few  minutes,  Felix  found  himself 
alone  with  Mrs.  Hurtle  in  her  own 
room.  He  had  been  anxious  to  see 
the  woman  since  he  had  heard  of  her 
engagement  with  Paul  Montague, 
and  doubly  anxious,  since  he  had  also 
heard  of  Paul's  engagement  with  his 
sister.  It  was  not  an  hour  since 
Paul  himself  had  referred  him  to  her 
for  corroboration  of  his  own  state- 
ment. 

"  Sir  Felix  Carbury,"  she  said,  «  I 
am  afraid  you  are  doing  that  poor 
girl  no  good,  and  are  intending  to  do 
her  none."  It  did  occur  to  him  very 
strongly,  that  this  could  be  no  affair 
of  Mrs.  Hurtle's,  and  that  he,  as  a 
man  of  position  in  society,  was  being 
interfered  with  in  an  unjustifiable 
manner.  Aunt  Pipkin  wasn't  even 
an  aunt ;  but  who  was  Mrs.  Hurtle  ? 
"Would  it  not  be  better  that  you 
should  leave  her  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  is  really  fond  of  her?" 

He  could  already  see  something  in 
Mrs.  Hurtle's  eye  which  prevented 
his  at  once  bursting  into  wrath.  But 
who  was  Mrs.  Hurtle,  that  she  should 
interfere  with  him?  "Upon  my 
word,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  don't 
quite  know  to  what  I  owe  the  honor 
of  your,  your  "  — 

"  Interference,  you  mean." 


"I  didn't  say  so;  but  perhaps 
that's  about  it." 

"  I'd  interfere  to  save  any  woman 
thait  God  ever  made,"  said  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle with  energy.  "  We're  all  apt  to 
wait  a  little  too  long,  because  we're 
ashamed  to  do  any  little  good  that 
chance  puts  in  our  way.  You  must 
go  and  leave  her,  Sir  Felix." 

"I  suppose  she  may  do  as  she 
pleases  about  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  make  her  your 
wife?"  asked  Mrs.  Hurtle  sternly. 

"  Does  Mr.  Paul  Montague  mean 
to  make  you  his  wife  ?  "  rejoined  Sir 
Felix  with  an  impudent  swagger. 
He  had  struck  the  blow  certainly 
hard  enough,  and  it  had  gone  all  the 
way  home.  She  had  not  surmised 
that  he  would  have  heard  aught  of 
her  own  concerns.  She  only  barely 
connected  him  with  that  Roger  Car- 
bury,  who,  she  knew  was  Paul's 
great  friend,  and  she  had  as  yet 
never  heard  that  Hetta  Carbury  was 
the  girl  whom  Paul  loved.  Had  Paul 
so  talked  about  her,  that  tin's  young 
scamp  should  know  all  her  story? 

She  thought  a  while,  she  had  to 
think  for  a  moment,  before  she  could 
answer  him.  "  I  do  not  see,"  she 
said,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile, 
"'  that  there  is  any  parallel  between 
the  two  cases.  I,  at  any  rate,  am  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself. 
Should  he  not  marry  me,  I  am  as  I 
was  before.  Will  it  be  so  with  that 
poor  girl,  if  she  allows  herself  to  be 
taken  about  the  town  by  you  at 
night?"  She  had  desired,  in  what 
she  said,  to  protect  Ruby  rather  than 
herself.  What  could  it  matter 
whether  this  young  man  was  left  in  a 
belief  that  she  was,  or  that  she  was 
not,  about  to  be  married  ? 

"  If  you'll  answer  me,  I'll  answer 
you,"  said  Sir  Felix.  "  Does  Mr.  Mon- 
tague mean  to  make  you  his  wife  ?  " 
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"  It  does  not  concern  you  to  know," 
said  she,  flashing  upon  him.  "The 
question  is  insolent." 

"  It  does  concern  me,  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  thing  about  Ruby  can 
concern  you.  And,  as  you  won't  an- 
swer me,  I  won't  answer  you." 

"  Then,  sir,  that  girl's  fate  will  be 
upon  your  head." 

"  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  the 
baronet. 

"  And  the  young  man  who  has  fol- 
lowed her  up  to  town  will  probably 
know  where  to  find  you,"  added  Mrs. 
Hurtle. 

To  such  a  threat  as  this,  no  answer 
could  be  made,  and  Sir  Felix  left  the 
room.  At  any  rate,  John  Crumb  was 
not  there  at  present.  And  were  there 
not  policemen  in  London  ?  And  what 
additional  harm  would  be  done  to  John 
Crumb,  or  what  increase  of  anger  en- 
gendered in  that  true  lover's  breast, 
by  one  additional  evening's  amuse- 
ment ?  Ruby  had  danced  with  him 
so  often  at  the  Music  Hall,  that  John 
Crumb  could  hardly  be  made  more 
bellicose  by  the  fact  of  her  dining 
with  him  on  this  evening.  When  he 
descended,  he  found  Ruby  in  the  hall, 
all  arrayed.  '•  You  don't  come  in  here 
again  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Pipkin, 
thumping  the  little  table  which  stood 
in  the  passage,  "  if  you  goes  out  of 
that  there  door  with  that  there  young 
man." 

"  Then  I  shall,"  said  Ruby,  linking 
herself  on  to  her  lover's  arm. 

"  Baggage !  Slut ! "  said  Mrs.  Pip- 
kin :  "  after  all  I've  done  for  you,  just 
as  one  as  though  you  were  my  own 
flesh  and  blood  !  " 

"  I've  worked  for  it,  I  suppose ; 
haven't  I  ?  "  rejoined  Ruby. 

"  You  send  for  your  things  to-mor- 
row ;  for  you  don't  come  in  here  no 
more.  You  ain't  nothing  to  me  no 
more  nor  no  other  girl.  But  I'd  Jve 


saved  you,  if  you'd  but  Ja  let  me.  —  As 
for  you,"  and  she  looked  at  Sir  Felix, 
"  only  because  I've  lodgings  to  let, 
and  because  of  the  lady  up  stairs,  I'd 
shake  you  that  well  you'd  never  come 
here  no  more  after  poor  girls."  I  do 
not  think  that  she  need  have  feared 
any  remonstrance  from  Mrs.  Hurtle, 
even  had  she  put  her  threat  into 
execution. 

Sir  Felix,  thinking  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  Mrs.  Pipkin  and  her 
lodger,  left  the  house  with  Ruby  on 
his  arm.  For  the  moment,  Ruby  had 
been  triumphant,  and  was  happy. 
She  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether 
her  aunt  would,  or  would  not,  open  her 
door  when  she  should  return,  tired, 
and  perhaps  repentant.  She  was  on 
her  lover's  arm,  in  her  best  clothes, 
and  going  to  have  a  dinner  given  to 
her.  And  her  lover  had  told  her  that 
he  had  ever  so  many  things,  ever  so 
many  things,  to  say  to  her  !  But  she 
would  ask  no  impertinent  questions 
in  the  first  hour  of  her  bliss.  It  was 
so  pleasant  to  walk  with  him  up  to 
Pentonville  ;  so  joyous  to  turn  into 
a  gay  enclosure,  half  public-house, 
and  half  tea-garden  ;  so  pleasant  to 
hear  him  order  the  good  things, 
which  in  his  company  would  be  so 
nice  !  Who  cannot  understand  that 
even  an  urban  Rosherville  must  be  an 
elysium  to  those  who  have  lately  been 
eating  their  meals  in  all  the  gloom  of 
a  small  London  underground  kitchen  ? 
There  we  will  leave  Ruby  in  her  bliss. 

At  about  nine  that  evening,  John 
Crumb  called  at  Mrs.  Pipkin's,  and 
was  told  that  Ruby  had  gone  out  with 
Sir  Felix  Carbury.  He  hit  his  leg  a 
blow  with  his  fist,  and  glared  out  of 
his  eyes.  "  He'll  have  it  hot  some 
day,"  said  John  Crumb.  He  was 
allowed  to  remain  waiting  for  Ruby 
till  midnight ;  and  then,  with  a  sor- 
rowful heart,  he  took  his  departure. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

JOHN    CRUMB    FALLS     INTO    TROUBLE. 

IT  was  on  a  Friday  evening,  an  in- 
auspicious Friday,  that  poor  Ruby 
Ruggles  had  insisted  on  leaving  the 
security  of  her  Aunt  Pipkin's  house 
with  her  aristocratic  and  vicious 
lover,  in  spite  of  the  positive  assurance 
made  to  her  by  Mrs.  Pipkin,  that,  if 
she  went  forth  in  such  company,  she. 
should  not  be  allowed  to  return. 
"Of  course  you  must  let  her  in,"  Mrs. 
Hurtle  had  said,  soon  after  the  girl's 
departure.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Pipkin 
had  cried.  She  knew  her  own  soft- 
ness too  well  to  suppose  it  to  be  possi- 
ble that  she  could  keep  the  girl  out 
in  the  streets  all  night ;  but  yet  it 
was  hard  upon  her,  very  hard,  that 
she  should  be  so  troubled.  "  We 
usen't  to  have  our  ways  like  that 
when  I  was  young,"  she  said,  sob- 
bing. What  was  to  be  the  end  of  i£? 
Was  she  to  be  forced  by  circumstances 
to  keep  the  girl  always  there,  let  the 
girl's  conduct  be  what  it  might? 
Nevertheless,  she  acknowledged  that 
Ruby  must  be  let  in  when  she  came 
back.  Then,  about  nine  o'clock,  John 
Crumb  came ;  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening  was  more  melancholy 
even  than  the  first.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  conceal  the  truth  from  John 
Crumb.  Mrs.  Hurtle  saw  the  poor 
man,  and  told  the  story  in  Mrs.  Pip- 
kin's presence. 

"She's  headstrong,  Mr.  Crumb," 
said  Mrs.  Hurtle. 

"  She  is  that,  ma'am.  And  it  was 
along  wi'  the  baro-nite  she  went  ?  " 

"  It  was  so,  Mr.  Crumb." 

"  Baro-nite  !  Well,  perhaps  I  shall 
catch  him  some  of  these  days.  Went 
to  dinner  wi'  him,  did  she  ?  Didn't 
she  have  no  dinner  here  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Pipkin  spoke  up  with  a 


keen  sense  of  offence.  Ruby  Ruggles 
had  had  as  wholesome  a  dinner  as 
any  young  woman  in  London,  —  a 
bullock's  heart  and  potatoes,  just  as 
much  as  ever  she  had  pleased  to  eat 
of  it.  Mrs.  Pipkin  could  tell  Mr. 
Crumb  that  there  was  "  no  starva- 
tion, nor  yet  no  stint,  in  her  house." 
John  Crumb  immediately  produced  a 
very  thick  and  admirably  useful  blue 
cloth  cloak,  which  he  had  brought  up 
with  him  to  London  from  Bungay,  as 
a  present  to  the  woman  who  had  been 
good  to  his  Ruby.  He  assured  her 
that  he  did  not  doubt  that  her  vict- 
uals were  good  and  plentiful,  and  went 
on  to  saj^  that  he  had  made  bold  to 
bring  her  a  trifle  out  of  respect.  It 
was  some  little  time  before  Mrs.  Pip- 
kin would  allow  herself  to  be  appeased ; 
but  at  last  she  permitted  the  garment 
to  be  placed  on  her  shoulders.  But 
it  was  done  after  a  melancholy  fashion. 
There  was  no  smiling  consciousness 
of  the  bestowal  of  joy  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  donor  as  he  gave  it, 
no  exuberance  of  thanks  from  the  re- 
cipient as  she  received  it.  Mrs. 
Hurtle,  standing  by,  declared  it  to  be 
perfect ;  but  the  occasion  was  one 
which  admitted  of  no  delight.  "It's 
very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Crumb,  to 
think  of  an  old  woman  like  me,  par- 
ticularly when  you've  such  a  deal  of 
trouble  with  a  young  un'." 

"  It's  like  the  smut  in  the  wheat, 
Mrs.  Pipkin,  or  the  d'sease  in  the 
'tatoes :  it  has  to  be  put  up  with,  I 
suppose.  Is  she  very  partial,  ma'am, 
to  that  young  baro-nite  ? "  This 
question  was  asked  of  Mrs.  Hurtle. 

"  Just  a  fancy  for  the  time,  Mr. 
Crumb,"  said  the  lady. 

"  They  never  thinks  as  how  their 
fancies  may  well-nigh  half  kill  a 
man."  Then  he  was  silent  for  a 
while,  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  not 
moving  a  limb,  with  his  eyes  fastened 
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on  Mrs.  Pipkin's  ceiling.  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle had  some  work  in  her  hand,  and 
sat  watching  him.  The  man  was  to 
her  an  extraordinary  being,  so  con- 
stant, so  slow,  so  unexpressive,  so 
unlike  her  own  countrymen,  —  willing 
to  endure  so  much,  arid  at  the  same 
so  warm  in  his  affections!  "Sir 
Felix  Carbury  ! "  he  said.  "  I'll  Sir 
Felix  him  some  of  these  days.  If  it 
was  only  dinner,  wouldn't  she  be  back 
afore  this,  ma'am  ?  " 

"I  suppose  they've  gone  to  some 
place  of  amusement,"  said  Mrs.  Hurtle. 

"  Like  enough,"  said  John  Crumb, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  She's  that  mad  after  dancing  as 
never  was,"  said  Mrs.  Pipkin. 

"  And  where  is  it  as  'em  dances  ?  " 
asked  Crumb,  getting  up  from  his 
chair,  and  stretching  himself.  It  was 
evident  to  both  the  ladies,  that  he 
was  beginning  to  think  that  he  would 
follow  Ruby  to  the  Music  Hall.  Nei- 
ther of  them  answered  him,  however; 
and  then  he  sat  down  again.  "  Does 
'em  dance  all  night  at  them  places, 
Mrs.  Pipkin  ?  " 

"They  do  pretty  nearly  all  that 
they  oughtn't  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Pip- 
kin. John  Crumb  raised  one  of  his 
fists,  brought  it  down  heavily  on  the 
palm  of  his  other  hand,  and  then  again 
sat  silent  for  a  while. 

"  I  never  knowed  as  she  was  fond 
o'  dancing,"  he  said.  "  I'd  a  had 
dancing  for  her  down  at  Bungay, 
just  as  ready  as  any  thing.  D'ye 
think,  ma'am,  it's  the  dancing  she's 
after,  or  the  baro-nite  ?  "  This  was 
another  appeal  to  Mrs.  Hurtle. 

"  I  suppose  they  go  together,"  said 
the  lady. 

Then  there  was  another  long 
pause,  at  the  end  of  which  poor  John 
Crumb  burst  out  with  some  violence, 
"  Domn  him  !  domn  him  !  What  'ad 
I  ever  dun  to  him  ?  Nothing  !  Did 


I  ever  interfere  wi*  him  ?  Never ! 
But  I  wull.  I  wull !  I  wouldn't  won- 
der but  I  swing  for  this  at  Bury!" 

"0  Mr.  Crumb!  don't  talk  like 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Pipkin. 

"  Mr.  Crumb  is  a  little  disturbed ; 
but  he'll  get  over  it  presently,"  said 
Mrs.  Hurtle. 

"  She's  a  nasty  slut  to  go  and  treat 
a  young  man  as  she's  treating  you," 
said  Mrs.  Pipkin. 

"No,  ma'am,  she  ain't  nasty,"  said 
the  lover.  "  But  she's  crou'll,  horrid 
crou'll !  It's  no  more  use  my  going 
down  about  meal  and  pollard,  nor 
business,  and  she  up  here  with  that 
baro-nite,  no,  no  more  nor  nothin'. 
When  I  handles  it,  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  middlings  nor  nothin' 
else.  If  I  was  to  twist  his  neck, 
ma'am,  would  you  take  it  on  yourself 
to  say  as  I  was  wrong  ?  " 

"I'd  sooner  hear  that  you  had 
taken  the  girl  away  from  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Hurtle. 

"  I  could  pretty  well  eat  him,  that's 
what  I  could.  Half-past  eleven,  is  it  ?/ 
She  must  come  some  time,  mustn't 
she  ?  "  Mrs.  Pipkin,  who  did  not  want 
to  burn  candles  all  night  long,  de- 
clared that  she  could  give  no  assur- 
ance on  that  head.  If  Kuby  did 
come,  she  should,  on  that  night,  be 
admitted.  But  Mrs.  Pipkin  thought- 
that  it  would  be  better  to  get  up  and 
let  her  in  than  to  sit  up  for  her. 
Poor  Mr.  Crumb  did  not  at  once  take 
the  hint,  and  remained  there  for 
another  half-hour,  saying  little,  but 
waiting  with  the  hope  that  Ruby 
might  come.  But,  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  he  was  told  that  he 
must  go.  Then  he  slowly  collected 
his  limbs,  and  dragged  them  out  of 
the  house. 

"  That  young  man  is  a  good  fellow," 
said  Mrs.  Hurtle,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed. 
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"A  deal  too  good  for  Ruby  Rug- 
gles!"  said  Mrs.  Pipkin.  "And  he 
can  maintain  a  wife.  Mr.  Carbury 
sa3Ts  as  he's  as  well-to-do  as  any 
tradesman  down  in  them  parts." 

Mrs.  Hurtle  disliked  the  name  of 
Mr.  Carbury,  and  took  this  last  state- 
ment as  no  evidence  in  John  Crumb's 
favor.  "I  don't  know  that  I  think 
better  of  the  man  for  having  Mr. 
Carbury's  friendship,"  she  said. 

"Mr.  Carbury  ain't  any  way  like 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  Hurtle." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  any  of  the 
Carburys,  Mrs.  Pipkin.  It  seems  to 
me  that  everybody  here  is  either  too 
humble  or  too  overbearing.  Nobody 
seems  content  to  stand  firm  on  his 
own  footing,  and  interfere  with  nobody 
else."  This  was  all  Greek  to  poor 
Mrs.  Pipkin.  "  I  suppose  we  may  as 
well  go  to  bed  now.  When  that  girl 
comes  and  knocks,  of  course,  we  must 
let  her  in.  If  I  hear  her,  I'll  go 
down,  and  open  the  door  for  her." 

Mrs.  Pipkin  made  very  many  apol- 
ogies to  her  lodger  for  the  condition 
of  her  household.  She  would  remain 
up  herself  to  answer  the  door  at  the 
first  sound;  so  that  Mrs.  Hurtle  should 
not  be  disturbed.  She  would  do  her 
best  to  prevent  any  further  annoy- 
ance. She  trusted  Mrs.  Hurtle  would 
see  that  she  was  endeavoring  to  do 
her  duty  by  the  naughty,  wicked 
girl.  And  then  she  came  round  to 
the  point  of  her  discourse.  She 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Hurtle  would  not  be 
induced  to  quit  the  rooms  by  these 
disagreeable  occurrences.  "  I  don't 
mind  saying  it  now,  Mrs.  Hurtle ;  but 
your  being  here  is  ever  so  much  to 
me.  I  ain't  nothing  to  depend  on, 
only  lodgers  ;  and  them  as  is  any  good 
is  so  hard  to  get ! "  The  poor  woman 
hardly  understood  Mrs.  Hurtle,  who, 
as  a  lodger,  was  certainly  peculiar. 
She  cared  nothing  for  disturbances, 


and  rather  liked,  than  otherwise,  the 
task  of  endeavoring  to  assist  in  the 
salvation  of  Ruby.  Mrs.  Hurtle 
begged  that  Mrs.  Pipkin  would  go  to 
bed.  She  would  not  be  in  the  least 
annoyed  by  the  knocking.  Another 
half-hour  had  thus  been  passed  by 
the  two  ladies  in  the  parlor  after 
Crumb's  departure.  Then  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle took  her  candle,  and  had  ascended 
the  stairs,  half-way  to  her  own  sitting- 
room,  when  a  loud  double-knock  was 
heard.  She  immediately  joined  Mrs. 
Pipkin  in  the  passage.  The  door 
was  opened ;  and  there  stood  Ruby 
Ruggles,  John  Crumb,  and  two  police- 
men. Ruby  rushed  in,  and,  casting 
herself  on  to  one  of  the  stairs,  began 
to  throw  her  hands  about,  and  to  howl 
piteously.  "  Laws  a  mercy  !  what  is 
it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Pipkin. 

"He's  been  and  murdered  him!" 
screamed  Ruby.  "  He  has !  He's 
been  and  murdered  him  !  " 

"  This  young  woman  is  living  here, 
is  she  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  policemen. 

"  She  is  living  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Hurtle.  But  now  we  must  go  back 
to  the  adventures  of  John  Crumb 
after  he  had  left  the  house. 

He  had  taken  a  bedroom  at  a  small 
inn,  close  to  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  Station,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  when  business 
brought  him  up  to  London ;  and 
thither  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
return.  At  one  time,  there  had  come 
upon  him  an  idea  that  he  would  en- 
deavor to  seek  Ruby  and  his  enemy 
among  the  dancing-saloons  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  he  had  asked  a  ques- 
tion with  that  view.  But  no  answer 
had  been  given  which  seemed  to  aid 
him  in  his  project;  and  his  purpose 
had  been  abandoned  as  being  too 
complex,  and  requiring  more  intelli- 
gence than  he  gave  himself  credit 
for  possessing.  So  he  had  turned 
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down  a  street  with  which  he  was  so 
far  acquainted  as  to  know  that  it 
would  take  him  to  the  Islington 
Angel,  where  various  roads  meet,  and 
whence  he  would  know  his  way  east- 
wards.  He  had  just  passed  the  An- 
gel,  and  the  end  of  Goswell  Road, 
and  was  standing  with  his  mouth 
open,  looking  about,  trying  to  make 
certain  of  himself  that  he  would  not 
go  wrong,  thinking  that  he  would 
ask  a  policeman  whom  he  saw,  and 
hesitating,  because  he  feared  that  the 
man  would  want  to  know  his  busi- 
ness.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  heard  a 
woman  scream,  and  knew  that  it  was 
Ruby's  voice.  The  sound  was  very 
near  him;  but,  in  the  glimmer  of  the 
gaslight,  he  could  not  quite  see  whence 
it  came.  He  stood  still,  putting  his 
hand  up  to  scratch  his  head  under 
his  hat,  trying  to  think  what,  in  such 
an  emergency,  it  would  be  well  that 
he  should  do.  Then  he  heard  the 
voice  distinctly:  "I  won't,  I  won't!" 
and  after  that  a  scream.  Then  there 
were  further  words:  "It's  no  good, 
I  won't."  At  last  he  was  able  to 
make  up  his  mind.  He  rushed  after 
the  sound,  and  turning  down  a  pas- 
sage  to  the  right,  which  led  back 
into  Goswell  Road,  aaw  Ruby  strug- 
gling  in  a  man's  arms.  She  had  left 
the  dancing-establishment  with  her 
lover,  and,  when  they  had  come  to 
the  turn  of  the  passage,  there  had 
arisen  a  question  as  to  her  further 
destiny  for  the  night.  Ruby,  though 
she  well  remembered  Mrs.  Pipkin's 
threats,  was  minded  to  try  her  chance 
at  her  aunt's  door.  Sir  Felix  was  of 
opinion  that  he  could  make  a  prefer- 
able  arrangement  for  her;  and,  as 
Ruby  was  not  at  once  amenable  to 
his  arguments,  he  had  thought  that  a 
little  gentle  force  might  avail  him. 
He  had  therefore  dragged  Ruby  into 
the  passage.  The  unfortunate  one  ! 


That  so  ill  a  chance  should  have  come 
upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  diver- 
sion  !  He  had  swallowed  several 
tumblers  of  brandy  and  water,  and 
was  therefore  brave  with  reference 
to  that  interference  of  the  police,  the 
fear  of  which  might  otherwise  have 
induced  him  to  relinquish  his  hold  of 
Ruby's  arm  when  she  first  raised  her 
voice.  But  what  amount  of  brandy 
and  water  would  have  enabled  him  to 
persevere,  could  he  have  dreamed  that 
John  Crumb  was  near  him  ?  On  a 
sudden,  he  found  a  hand  on  his  coat; 
and  he  was  swung  violently  away, 
and  brought  with  his  back  against 
the  railings  so  forcibly  as  to  have  the 
breath  almost  knocked  out  of  his 
body.  But  he1  could  hear  Ruby's  ex- 
clamation, "If  it  isn't  John  Crumb  !" 
Then  there  came  upon  him  a  sense 
of  coming  destruction,  as  though  the 
world,  for  him,  were  all  over;  and, 
collapsing  throughout  his  limbs,  he 
slunk  down  upon  the  ground. 

"  Get  up,  you  wiper  !  "  said  John 
Crumb.  But  the  baronet  thought  it 
better  to  cling  to  the  ground.  "  You 
sholl  get  up  !  "  said  John,  taking  him 
by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  lifting 
him.  u  Now,  Ruby,  he's  agoing  to 
have  it,"  said  John.  Whereupon  Ru- 
by  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice 
with  a  shriek  very  much  louder  than 
that  which  had  at  first  attracted  John 
Crumb's  notice. 

"  Don't  hit  a  man  when  he's  down," 
said  the  baronet,  pleading  as  though 
for  his  life. 

"  I  wun't,"  said  John  ;  "  but  I'll 
hit  a  fellow  when  un's  up."  Sir  Fe- 
lix  was  little  more  than  a  child  in  the 
man's  arms.  John  Crumb  raised  him, 
and,  catching  him  round  the  neck  with 
his  left  arm,  —  getting  his  head  into 
chancery,  as  we  used  to  say  when  we 
fought  at  school,  —  struck  the  poor 
wretch  some  half-dozen  times  violently 
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in  the  face,  not  knowing  or  caring  ex- 
actly where  he  hit  him,  but  at  every 
blow  obliterating  a  feature.  And  he 
would  have  continued,  had  not  Ruby 
flown  at  him,  and  rescued  Sir  Felix 
from  his  arms.  "  He's  about  got 
enough  of  it,"  said  John  Crumb  as  he 
gave  over  his  work.  Then  Sir  Felix 
fell  again  to  the  ground,  moaning  fear- 
fully. "  I  knowed  he'd  have  to  have 
it,"  said  John  Crumb. 

Ruby's  screams,  of  course,  brought 
the  police,  one  arriving  from  each  end 
of  the  passage,  on  the  scene  of  action 
at  the  same  time.  And  now  the  cru- 
ellest thing  of  all  was,  that  Ruby,  in 
the  complaints  which  she  made  to  the 
policeman,  said  not  a  word  against  Sir 
Felix,  but  was  as  bitter  as  she  knew 
how  to  be  in  her  denunciations  of  John 
Crumb.  It  was  in  vain  that  John  en- 
deavored to  make  the  man  understand 
that  the  young  woman  had  been  crying 
out  for  protection  when  he  had  inter- 
fered. Ruby  was  very  quick  of  speech, 
and  John  Crumb  was  very  slow.  Ruby 
swore  that  nothing  so  horrible,  so  cru- 
el, so  bloodthirsty,  had  ever  been  done 
before.  Sir  Felix  himself,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  could  say  nothing.  He  could 
only  moan,  and  make  futile  efforts  to 
wipe  away  the  stream  of  blood  from 
his  face,  when  the  men  stood  him  up 
leaning  against  the  railings.  And 
John,  though  he  endeavored  to  make 
the  policemen  comprehend  the  extent 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  young  baro- 
net, would  not  say  a  word  against 
Ruby.  He  was  not  even  in  the  least 
angered  by  her  denunciations  of  him- 
self. As  he  himself  said  sometimes 
afterwards,  he  had  "dropped  into  the 
baro-nite"  Justin  time,  and,  having 
been  successful  in  this,  felt  no  wrath 
against  Ruby  for  having  made  such 
an  operation  necessary. 

There  was  soon  a  third  policeman 
on  the  spot,  and  a  dozen  other  per- 


sons,—  cab-drivers,  haunters  of  the 
street  by  night,  and  houseless  wander- 
ers, casuals,  who,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  preferred  the  pavements  to  the 
poor-house  wards.  They  all  took  part 
against  John  Crumb.  Why  had  the 
big  man  interfered  between  the  young 
woman  and  her  young  man  ?  Two  or 
three  of  them  wiped  Sir  Felix's  face, 
and  dabbed  his  eyes,  and  proposed 
this  and  the  other  remedy.  Some 
thought  that  he  had  better  be  taken 
straight  to  a  hospital.  One  lady  re- 
marked, that  he  was  "so  mashed  and 
mauled,"  that  she  was  sure  he  would 
never  "come  to"  again.  A  preco- 
cious youth  remarked  that  he  was  "all 
one  as  a  dead  un.' "  A  cabman  ob- 
served that  he  had  "  ad  it  awful  eavy." 
To  all  these  criticisms  on  his  condition, 
Sir  Felix  himself  made  no  direct  re- 
ply; but  he  intimated  his  desire  to  be 
carried  away  somewhere,  though  he 
did  not  much  care  whither. 

At  last  the  policemen  among  them 
decided  upon  a  course  of  action. 
They  had  learned  by  the  united  testi- 
mony of  Ruby  and  Crumb  that  Sir 
Felix  was  Sir  Felix.  He  was  to  be 
carried  in  a  cab  by  one  constable  to 
Bartholomew  Hospital,  who  would 
then  take  his  address,  so  that  he  might 
be  produced,  and  bound  over  to  prose- 
cute. Ruby  should  be  even  conducted 
to  the  address  she  gave,  —  not  half  a 
mile  from  the  spot  on  which  they  now 
stood,  —  and  be  left  there,  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  which  might  be 
given  of  her.  John  Crumb  must  be 
undoubtedly  locked  up  in  the  station- 
house.  He  was  the  offender :  for 
aught  that  any  of  them  yet  knew,  the 
murderer.  No  one  said  a  good  word 
for  him.  He  hardly  said  a  good  word 
for  himself,  and  certainly  made  no 
objection  to  the  treatment  that  had 
been  proposed  for  him.  But  no  doubt 
he  was  buoyed  up  inwardly  by  the 
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conviction    that  lie    had    thoroughly 
thrashed  his  enemy. 

Tims  it  came  to  pass  that  the  two 
policemen  with  John  Crumb  and  Ruby 
came  together  to  Mrs.  Pipkin's  door. 
Ruby  was  still  loud  with  complaints 
against  the  ruffian  who  had  beaten 
her  lover;  who,  perhaps,  had  killed 
her  loved  one.  She  threatened  the 
gallows,  and  handcuffs,  and  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  an  action  for  dam- 
ages amidst  her  lamentations.  But 
from  Mrs.  Hurtle  the  policemen  did 
manage  to  learn  something  of  the 
truth.  Oh,  yes  !  the  girl  lived  there, 
and  was —  respectable.  This  man 
whom  they  had  arrested  was  respec- 
table also,  and  was  the  girl's  proper 
lover.  The  other  man,  who  had  been 
beaten,  was  undoubtedly  the  owner  of 
a  title ;  but  he  was  not  respectable, 
and  was  only  the  girl's  improper  lov- 
er. And  John  Crumb's  name  was 
given.  "I'm  John  Crumb  of  Bun- 
gay,"  said  he;  "and  I  ain't  afeared 
of  nothin'  nor  nobody.  And  I  ain't 
a-been  a-drinking.  Mauled  uu'!  In 


course  I've  mauled  un.'  And  I 
meaned  it.  That  ere  young  woman 
is  engaged  to  be  my  wife." 

"  No,  I  ain't,"  shouted  Ruby. 

"  But  she  is,"  persisted  John  Crumb. 

"Well,  then,  I  never  will!"  re- 
joined Ruby. 

John  Crumb  turned  upon  her  a 
look  of  love,  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
heart.  Whereupon  the  senior  police- 
man said  that  he  saw  at  a  glance  how 
it  all  was,  but  that  Mr.  Crumb  had 
better  come  along  with  him — just 
for  the  present.  To  this  arrangement, 
the  unfortunate  hero  from  Bungay 
made  not  the  slightest  objection. 

"Miss  Ruggles,"  said  Mrs.  Hurtle, 
"  if  that  young  man  doesn't  conquer 
you  at  last,  you  can't  have  a  heart  in 
your  bosom." 

"  Indeed,  and  I  have  then  ;  and  I 
don't  mean  to  give  it  him,  if  it's  ever 
so.  He's  been  and  killed  Sir  Felix ! " 
Mrs.  Hurtle,  in  a  whisper  to  Mrs. 
Pipkin,  expressed  a  wicked  wish  that 
it  might  be  so.  After  that,  the  three 
women  all  went  to  bed. 


REBEL  PRISONS. 
THE     BRIGHTER     SIDE. 

BY    WILLIAM    C.    BATES. 


PERHAPS  the  time  has  come  when 
we  may  review  one  phase  of  the  late 
war  without  prejudice,  and,  in  an 
account  of  life  in  rebel  prisons,  set 
down  nought  in  malice.  Prisoners 
were  taken  and  discharged  before  the 
pen  at  Andersonville  was  established. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  profitably 
look  back  upon  this  exceptional  expe- 
rience of  army  life,  and,  without 
learning  to  hate  rebels  less,  at  least, 
learn  to  love  our  soldiers  more  for 


the  patience  and  heroism  with  which 
they  met  the  frowns  of  adverse  fate. 
In  looking  back,  after  a  dozen  years, 
upon  life  in  the  prisons  of  Richmond, 
New  Orleans,  and  Salisbury,  we  shall 
now,  if  ever,  see  the  lighter  shades 
of  what  were  truly  dark  days.  Hap- 
pily, there  is  now  little  need,  and  less 
desire,  to  feed  waning  patriotism  by 
harrowing  pictures  of  rebel  atroci- 
ties. The  Confederate  archives  have 
been  bought  with  a  price.  Wirtz 
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has  expiated  his  share  of  misrule ; 
and  Jefferson  Davis  is  forgotten,  if 
not  forgiven :  so  we  may  fairly  con- 
tribute to  the  page  of  history  by 
looking  at  prison ers-of- war  in  the 
early  day  of  the  Rebellion,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  one  of  themselves,  not  fear- 
ing to  note  the  aesthetic  side,  if  any, 
to  their  homely  but  touching,  and,  we 
think,  interesting  experiences.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  a  tale  of  hor- 
rors ;  partly  from  reasons  suggested 
above,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  writer  left  Richmond  before  the 
tobacco-factories  overflowed  to  Belle 
Isle,  and  was  out  of  rebeldom  before 
the  stockade  was  established  at  An- 
dersonville. 

The  day  after  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  was  a  dull,  drizzly  one,  not 
only  to  the,  few  of  the  Union  army 
who  found  themselves  within  the 
rebel  lines,  but  to  the  many  who  were 
recruiting  their  exhausted  energies 
in  the  hospitals  of  Alexandria,  or  the 
restaurants  of  Washington. 

The  writer,  with  a  trusty  comrade, 
found  himself  at  Centreville  that 
Monday  morning,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Union  army.  From  this  place, 
at  early  dawn  the  day  before,  the 
buoyant  regiments  had  sallied  forth 
to  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  war. 
If  not  to  be  found  encamped  on  the 
battle-field,  here  was  the  place  where 
the  army  should  be  sought ;  but  here, 
alas  !  were  only  extinguished  camp- 
fires,  and  the  litter  of  a  deserted 
camp.  The  night  before,  a  lieutenant 
of  our  company,  whom  we  ran  across 
in  the  hurrying  maelstrom  of  panic 
which  surged  from  the  field  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sudley  Church,  had  said, 
"  I  don't  know  where  the  regiment  is, 
or  where  to  look  for  it ;  but  I  know 
I  am  going  back  to  Washington,  if 
my  legs  will  carry  me  ;  "  and,  surely 
enough,  the  army  had  followed  him 


—  all  but  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  —  to  danger.  A  hint  from  rebel 
cavalry  to  halt,  and  wait  for  orders, 
suddenly  put  the  army,,  Washing- 
ton, friends  and  home,  many,  many 
months  away;  and  the  hopeful  Union 
soldiers  became,  at  once,  the  prison- 
ers-of-war.  We  will  not  follow  the 
reports  of  casualties  to  the  Northern 
homes,  where  the  single  word  "  miss- 
ing "  was  the  brief  obituary  to  those 
who  were  dead  to  friends  for  long 
weeks  to  come,  but  try  to  present 
one  of  those  unusual  phases  of  army 
life,  in  which  even  a  prisoner-of-war 
may  serve  his  country,  though  he 
"  only  stand  and  wait." 

It  is  useless,  at  this  late  day,  to 
endeavor  to  portray  the  mortification 
every  private  soldier  felt  at  the  de- 
feat of  the  Federal  army,  which 
seemed  to  overweigh  and  numb  the 
sense  of  personal  misfortune  at  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

A  South  Carolina  regiment  per- 
formed guard-duty  that  Monday 
(July  22)  ;  and  much  banter  and  ar- 
gument ensued  between  them  and  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  of  prisoners, 
generally  with  well-preserved  temper 
on  both  sides.  "  What  did  you  come 
down  here  for  ? "  "  Why  do  you 
want  to  take  away  our  homes  and 
firesides?"  "Did  yer  think  you 
?uns  could  lick  we  'uns  ?  "  were  com- 
mon questions ;  until  our  boys,  at 
last,  often  replied  to  the  first  question 
with,  "  Came  down  to  get  a  fireside." 
The  prisoners  captured  were  gathered 
at  the  Junction,  till  transportation 
could  be  provided  to  Richmond. 
There  was  much  inconvenience  from 
the  limited  quarters  assigned  to  pris- 
oners, and  from  the  sudden  increase 
of  supplies  needed  in  the  commis- 
sary's department ;  but,  of  wilful 
maltreatment  at  this  time,  we  had 
not  to  complain.  The  prisoners  were 
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a  great  curiosity  to  the  citizen  sol- 
diers of  the  South,  who  looked  for 
ferocity  of  expression  ;  and  they  were 
quite  surprised  to  find  that  faith  in 
the  success  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  firm,  even  after  the  loss  of 
the  previous  battle.  Taken  to  Rich- 
mond by  train  in  baggage-cars,  we 
reached  there  Saturday  before  mid- 
night, and  were  turned  into  the  empty 
lofts  of  a  tobacco-factory.  The  "  On 
to  Richmond  "  had  become  a  reality 
to  about  a  thousand  of  our  Union 
army.  They  were  the  advance-guard 
of  the  army  of  martyrs,  and  little 
thought  that  four  long  years  would 
pass  before  the  main  body  would 
come  up:  they  were  "pioneers,"  in- 
deed. We  arrived  at  Richmond, 
Saturday,  July  27,  1861.  Our  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  feelings  of 
the  city  was  very  limited.  A  curious, 
harmless  crowd  attended  our  progress 
from  the  station.  We  were  a  huddled 
mass  of  human  beings,  without  dis- 
tinctive character,  for  a  day  or  two, 
despondent,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
spiritless.  A  semblance  of  order 
gradually  came  out  of  the  chaos  con- 
sequent upon  throwing  six  hundred 
men  into  a.  building  of  moderate  size. 
The  lower  floor  was  used  as  a  prison 
for  officers,  and  as  guard-room  for  the 
sentries. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
called  upon  by  Gov.  Letch er,  and 
some  ladies  of  his  family.  In  con- 
versation, the  prisoners  gave  no  un- 
certain sound  of  loyalty :  the  one 
who  showed  a  craven  spirit  was  soon 
convinced  that  he  did  not  represent 
public  opinion.  Nearly  every  loyal 
State  was  represented  in  the  ranks  of 
the  prisoners.  From  Maine  to  "Wis- 
consin, regiments  had  contributed 
their  quota.  We  found  those  from  the 
earlier  skirmish  at  Big  Bethel,  and 
were  soon  joined  by  a  hundred  or 


more  from  Ball's  Bluff.  Union  men 
from  Western  Virginia  were  sent  in, 
among  them,  an  old  man  of  seventy, 
and  his  grandson  of  sixteen ;  their 
only  crime,  love  of  country.  These 
came  from  the  field  in  which  they 
were  at  work,  not  being  allowed  to  go 
to  the  house  for  a  change  of  clothes. 
Their  presence  did  much  to  keep 
alive  in  the  spirit  of  the  prisoners  a 
hatred  of  rebellion,  if  any  incentive 
had  been  needed.  In  August,  about 
a  hundred  prisoners  were  brought  in 
from  the  battle  at  Cross  Lane,  W.  Va. 
These  men  were  principally  from  Ohio. 
Some  were  students  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, who  had  enlisted  for  the  war, 
several  of  them  from,  the  graduating- 
class  of  that  year:  these  were  cap- 
tured on  commencement  day. 

For  rations  at  this  time,  bread,  with 
some  kind  of  coffee,  was  served  in  the 
morning,  and  soup  at  noon  :  meat,  in- 
stead of  soup,  was  furnished  twice  a 
week.  For  a  few  weeks,  at  Richmond, 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  send  out  for 
such  articles  as  there  was  money  to 
buy.  One  of  our  own  number,  even, 
went  out  with  a  guard,  and  bought 
tomatoes  and  berry-cakes,  —  about  all 
the  extras  our  means  would  allow. 
There  was  a  roll-call  every  morning ; 
and  occasionally  a  man  was  missing, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  "Dutch  ser- 
geant," who  would  declare  we  should 
have  nothing  to  eat  until  the  missing 
man  was  found.  The  few  prisoners 
who  escaped  were  recaptured  with 
scarcely  an  exception.  One  of  our 
number,  who,  being  in  citizen's  clothes, 
passed  the  guard,  spent  the  night' in. 
the  city,  and,  being  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  escape,  returned  to  prison 
before  roll-call  the  next  morning,  his 
absence  undetected,  except  by  his  in- 
timates. It  may  be  thought  that  the 
guard  were  very  lax.  It  was  not  so : 
the  presence  of  workmen  in  the  build- 
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ing  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  pass 
the  guard  unnoticed.  We  ver}'  soon 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way 
of  laxity  of  attention  from  the  soldiers 
on  duty.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  shooting  at  a  prisoner  who  might 
be  trying  to  escape  was  certain  pro- 
motion, our  windows  were  often  fired 
at.  One  poor  fellow  was  killed  while 
hanging  a  blanket  at  a  window.  Let- 
ters were  forwarded  with  some  diffi- 
culty, under  flags  of  truce ;  and,  for 
weeks,  we  daily  expected  to  hear  word 
of  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

The  Richmond  papers  of  this  time 
were  spicy  reading.  "  The  Enquirer  " 
disposed  of  us  summarily,  suggesting 
that  the  execution  of  a  few  Federal 
vandals  would  have  a  wholesome  ef- 
fect; and,  to  properly  employ  us,  we 
should  be  set  to  building  fortifications, 
or  put  to  work  at  coal-mining. 

"  An  eye  for  an  eye  "  was  a  favorite 
text  for  an  editorial ;  and  we  were 
alternately  consigned  to  fortresses  and 
prisons  of  the  Confederacy. 

Several  clergymen  were  confined 
with  the  officers;  and  religious  services 
were  held  nearly  every  Sunday  at  this 
time.  A  journal  of  these  days  is  so 
filled  with  homesickness,  and  specula- 
tions upon  the  prospects  of  release, 
that  but  little  use  can  be  made  of  it. 
Discipline  was  made  more  strict ;  pa- 
pers could  not  be  obtained;  the  sur- 
geons were  deprived  of  their  parole; 
letters  could  not  be  forwarded. 

At  this  time  Wirtz  first  comes  to 
view :  the  "  Dutch  sergeant "  we  called 
him.  And  although  in  these  earty 
day^s  he  had  not  so  fully  developed 
a  callousness  to  misfortune  and  suf- 
fering, yet  his  natural  brutish  ness 
won  him  even  then  distinctive  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  hardest  of  men ; 
and  his  ultimate  fate  would  not  have 
been  different,  had  the  verdict  been 
open  to  revision  by  a  jury  of  prison- 


ers, only  they  would  have  given  him 
company  in  his  march  to  the  gal- 
lows. 

And  yet  we  have  heard  kind  words 
spoken  of  him  by  prisoners  confined 
at  Tuscaloosa  under  his  charge ;  the 
civil  authorities  there  proving  worse 
enemies  of  the  Union  prisoners  than 
Wirtz*  himself.  As  we  remember, 
he  earned  their  gratitude  by  endeav- 
oring to  secure  the  rations  contracted 
for ;  the  State  Government  being  the 
contracting  party. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  date,  to  realize 
the  extreme  distaste  for  profitable 
mental  employment.  Some  attempts 
were  made,  however.  A  French 
grammar  or  two,  ditto,  German,  and  an 
occasional  novel,  would  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  prisoners ;  the  latter  gen- 
erally passed  from  one  to  another  till 
well  used  up.  These  articles  were 
sent  out  for,  and  brought  in  by  kindly- 
disposed  officers  or  visitors.  No  com- 
munication was  allowed  between  the 
different  floors  of  the  same  building, 
or  between  prisoners  in  the  various 
tobacco-factories.  We,  consequently, 
knew  more  of  city  affairs  than  of  our 
mutual  prison  condition. 

About  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  the  larger  buildings  of 
Richmond  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  Union  prisoners ;  and  the  Con- 
federate Government  decided  to  por- 
tion them  out  to  the  different  States 
for  support.  A  military  prison  was  es- 
tablished at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  a 
portion  of  our  number  were  sent 
there;  another  detachment  was  for- 
warded to  Charleston,  S.C. ;  and  still 
another  was  destined  for  New  Or- 
leans; with  the  last  company,  the 
writer's  lot  was  cast.  Our  emotions 
on  learning  our  destination  may  be 
feebly  imagined,  remembering  we  had 
not  yet  given  up  expectations  of 
exchange,  and  departure  homeward. 
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The  progress  through  the  country  to 
New  Orleans,  although  any  thing  but 
a  triumphal  procession,  was  not  un- 
attended by  rejoicings,  by  bands  of 
music,  and  crowds  of  people.  We 
were  a  great  show,  the  first-fruits  of 
victory,  and  used  by  the  victors  to  fire 
the  Southern  heart.  At  some  of  the 
large  cities,  where  the  crowd  awaited 
our  arrival  far  into  the  night,  we  were 
escorted  by  ladies  in  carriages,  and 
our  march  enlivened  by  derisive  cheers 
and  lively  music.  But  these  were 
not  counted  as  hardships;  given  a 
dry  board  for  a  bed,  and  a  certainty  of 
bread  for  breakfast,  our  sleep  was 
sound.  We  spent  one  day  in  Mont- 
gomery, bivouacking  in  a  cotton-yard. 
Our  journey  seemed  to  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  a  trip  of  a 
slave-dealer  with  a  good  stock  for  the 
New  Orleans  market.  Going  down 
the  Alabama  River,  there  was  a  plot 
formed  to  seize  the  steamer,  overpower 
the  guards,  and  run  by  Mobile  to  the 
blockading  fleet.  It  was  a  desperate 
plan,  and  one  not  promising  success. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  an  extra 
guard  came  on  board  the  steamer  at 
one  of  the  stopping-places,  and  the 
plot  was  abandoned.  At  Mobile  we 
took  the  railroad  for  New  Orleans. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  was  the  only  city  on 
the  route  where  any  more  Christian 
sentiment  than  curiosity  seemed  to  be 
excited  by  our  presence.  Here  was 
actual  sympathy ;  and  it  found  expres- 
sion by  feeding  the  hungry,  and  in 
words  of  cheer.  One  or  two  books 
were  added  here  to  our  collection ; 
and  the  Sunday  we  were  in  Jackson 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  bright 
oasis  in  the  dreary  desert  of  captiv- 
ity. We  had  much  curiosity,  on  arriv- 
ing at  New  Orleans,  regarding  our 
destination,  or  camp.  We  were  not 
long  in  doubt;  though,  when  we  first 
filed  through  the  grim  doors  of  the 


Parish  Prison,  we  thought  it  would  be 
only  for  a  night,  at  most,  possibly  until 
our  military  rendezvous  was  made 
ready.  But  there  was  no  change : 
prisoners  we  were,  and  in  prison  we 
were  to  be.  For  four  months,  our 
prospect  of  the  world  was  limited  to 
the  blank  walls  around  us.  At  first 
we  were  highly  indignant  at  being 
put  in  jail,  sleeping  in  cells,  and 
locked  up,  rather  than  guarded  as 
soldiers  should  be.  But  this  experi- 
ence had  its  compensations  :  we  were 
free  from  the  rude,  unfeeling  curiosity 
of  the  citizens  ;  and  we  had  succeeded 
to  the  prison  diet.  This  last  was 
our  great  anxiety.  Bread,  coifee,  soup, 
occasionally  meat,  with  a  stone-paved 
yard  for  exercise,  and  a  tank  in  one 
corner  for  bathing,  were  our  luxuries. 
Most  of  us  had  a  blanket  for  a  bed. 
The  cells  at  night  were  crowded ;  and 
the  nights  were  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  long,  as  we  were  locked  in  for 
that  time.  There  were  five  hundred 
prisoners  in  these  quarters.  When 
counted  off  in  close  ranks,  the  yard 
was  full :  the  latter  was,  perhaps,  forty 
feet  wide  by  sixty  feet  long. 

It  was  here  that  the  prisoners  de- 
veloped their  individual  characteris- 
tics. Had  a  visitor  been  asked  what 
trait  appeared  most  prominent  in  the 
Yankee  soldiers,  he  would  have  re- 
plied, "  A  desire  to  sell  bone  rings  and 
toothpicks  ; "  for  the  manufacture  of 
trifles  from  bones  had  by  this  time 
developed  in  all  who  had  the  slightest 
mechanical  turn.  In  this  way  only, 
could  the  exhausted  exchequer  be  re- 
plenished, and  the  means  be  provided 
to  buy  the  extra  rations  which  Nature 
demanded.  Fortunately,  prices  had 
not  yet  advanced  ;  and  bread  and  mo- 
lasses could  be  bought, —  a  loaf  for  five 
cents,  and  a  pint  of  the  latter  at  the 
same  price.  Buying  molasses,  how- 
ever, was  confined  to  the  rich,  as  it  so 
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increased  the  consumption  of  bread, 
that,  to  the  poor,  it  was  of  doubtful 
expediency.  Curiously  enough,  our 
currency  was  largely  composed  of  car- 
tickets.  Tantalizing  suggestions  of 
freedom,  they  might  have  proved,  only 
that  they  represented  the  eatables 
above  mentioned.  To  get  more  bread 
was  a  constant  aim ;  and  it  became  a 
common  thing  to  exchange  personal 
effects  for  this  article  of  diet.  One  sold 
his  watch  for  half  a  loaf  a  day  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  present  quarters. 
As  we  remember,  it  cost  the  purchaser, 
at  current  values,  about  a  dollar  and 
three-quarters.  Through  the  day,  we 
could  pass  through  the  different  corri- 
dors, from  one  cell  to  another ;  and  so 
associations  of  congenial  men  sprang 
up.  Twice  a  week,  prayer-meetings 
were  held ;  and  a  Bible  class  met  on 
Sunday  mornings.  The  Union  Lyce- 
um held  weekly  meetings ;  and  "  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,"  a  weekly  paper, 
price,  "attention,"  was  read.  The 
orignal  papers  of  this  publication  are 
before  me.  They  are  written  upon  bits 
of  all  sorts,  torn  from  books,  halves 
of  letters,  pieces  of  wrapping-paper, 
forming  a  curious  exhibition  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  These 
papers  have  been  printed.  The  arti- 
cles treat  upon  a  variety  of  subjects. 
News,  in  a  community  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  naturally 
limited.  Any  thing  relating  to  an 
exchange  is  eagerly  caught  up :  seldom 
is  that  news  correct.  The  market 
reports  read  thus  : — 

"  Bread  is  readily  taken  —  in  small  quan- 
tities." 

"Wool  abundant  —  in  the  form  of  rags." 

"  Imports,  confined  to  molasses,  now  out 
of  market." 

"The  Union  Lyceum  meets  in  cell  No. 
4." 

Occupants  of  cell  No.  2  locked  up  for  a 
day." 

The  literary  value  of  these  papers 


is  inconsiderable  :  they  but  serve  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  Union  volunteers. 

Essays  were  written  upon  "  The 
Tories  of  61,"  "  The  Revolution  and 
the  Rebellion  compared,"  &c. 

Glee  clubs  were  formed,  and  much 
good  music  was  the  result;  the  Ger- 
mans, as  usual,  leading.  Christmas 
Day  was  celebrated  by  a  parade  of 
fantastics  in  the  morning :  in  tfre 
afternoon,  nearly  the  whole  company 
of  five  hundred  men  joined  in  singing 
"America"  and  the  "Star-spangled 
Banner."  Some  one  who  had  in  his 
possession  a  miniature  flag  brought 
it  out  at  the  right  moment;  and  cheer 
upon  cheer  rang  out  as  if  we  were 
free  as  air  upon  the  highest  hilltop. 
It  was  a  self-forgetting  moment,  and 
patriotism  was  the  inspiration.  Why 
need  we  record  that  it  cost  us  a  meal, 
and  a  warning  not  to  repeat  our  en- 
thusiasm ? 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
clothing  reached  us  which  the  San- 
itary Commission  had  sent  some 
months  before.  It  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  we  received  it  in  good  order, 
and  it  was  distributed  fairly.  This 
supply  added  wonderfully  to  our 
strength  and  spirits,  as  well  as  to  our 
personal  appearance.  Companies  were 
organized;  and  an  occasional  parade 
relieved  the  monotony  of  prison-life. 
After  receiving  the  clothing,  there 
was  a  disposition  among  a  few  to  sell 
a  coat,  or  a  pair  of  trousers,  to  the 
rebel  guard  to  obtain  money  to  eke 
out  the  scanty  rations  ;  but  the  lead- 
ers of  public  sentiment  soon  proved 
the  error  of  such  a  course.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  jail-yard  to 
condemn  such  transactions ;  and,  as 
there  was  not  the  excuse  of  actual 
starvation  to  induce  such  trading,  the 
popular  heart  was  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  hungriest  man  would  suffer 
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want  for  .a  long  time  before  selling 
the  uniform  of  his  country  to  rebels. 
In  Salisbury,  afterwards,  the  want 
was  so  dire,  one  could  hardly  condemn 
the  poor  fellow  who  exchanged  his 
coat  for  something  that  would  give 
him  bread. 

Religious  services  were  occasionally 
held  in  the  yard,  with  good  effect,  and 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sol- 
diers. On  one  occasion,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  officiating,  the  prayer  for 
the  President  was  made  to  refer  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation suddenly  decamped,  flock- 
ing to  the  various  corridors  and  cells 
with  murmurs  of  disgust. 

After  we  had  been  four  months  in 
the  Parish  Prison,  the  provost-mar- 
shal, in  one  of  his  tri- weekly  visits, 
kindly  advised  us  to  get  rid  of  our 
"dirty  shin-plasters  and  car-tickets," 
as  we  were,  probably,  to  be  moved 
North  in  a  short  time.  Men  were 
beside  themselves  for  joy  in  the 
thought  of  release  by  exchange.  But 
presently  it  was  seen  that  no  promise 
of  liberty  had  been  given,  only  that 
we  were  going  northward.  This 
might  only  mean  a  transfer  to  another 
prison  ;  as,  in  fact,  we  found  to  be  the 
case,  some  days  later. 

The  Confederate  Government  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  n^assing 
the  prisoners  at  principal  stations,  one 
of  which  was  to  be  at  Salisbury,  N.C. 
Not  until  we  left  the  train,  and 
turned  into  the  old  cotton-mills  at 
this  place,  was  it  generally  doubted 
we  were  homeward  bound.  But  here 
we  found  the  building  fitted  up  for  a 
permanent  barrack,  each  loft  to  ac- 
commodate two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
arranged  with  tiers  of  berths,  and  on 
one  side  a  clear  space,  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  wide,  of  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing, for  exercise.  We  had  now  been 


six  months  in  rebel  hands,  and 
were  joined  at  Salisbury  by  those  who 
had  been  confined  at  Tuscaloosa  and 
Charleston  ;  making  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred Union  prisoners  at  this  place. 
For  a  time  we  had  the  liberty  of  the 
grounds  a  few  hours  each  day.  A  few 
were  detailed  to  prepare  the  garden 
connected  with  the  hospital  of  the 
camp.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old 
cotton-mill,  a  dramatic  club  was  organ- 
ized ;  and  the  corridor  at  one  end  was 
fitted  with  a  stage,  and  many  appro- 
priate fixtures.  For  footlights,  can- 
dles saved  from  the  weekly  supply 
were  used.  Candles  were  an  unex- 
pected luxury,  issued  here  for  the  first 
time  in  our  prison-life.  How  it  hap- 
pened we  know  not ;  but  at  this  time 
we  were  allowed  lights  until  nine 
o'clock.  By  going  without,  in  a  part 
of  the  room,  the  stage  could  be  very 
well  lighted ;  well-polished  tin  plates 
serving  as  shades.  A  good  audience 
could  always  be  commanded,  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  locked  in 
the  room.  The  rebel  officers  had 
given  facilities  for  purchase  of  room- 
paper,  chalk,  a  copy  of  Shakspeare, 
and  a  few  trifles  obtainable  in  the 
neighboring  village.  In  return,  they 
had  free  passes  to  all  entertainments ; 
and  their  seats  were  seldom  vacant : 
indeed,  it  sometimes  seemed  that  they 
had  never  attended  any  superior  per- 
formances. 

Four  months  of  life  in  Salisbury 
seems  now  not  to  have  been  a  very 
long  time;  but  we  know  from  memo- 
ry, and  the  few  notes  preserved,  that 
these  were  the  dark  days  just  before 
the  dawn. 

About  the  middle  of  May  we  were 
offered  a  parole,  to  be  followed  by 
transfer  to  the  Federal  army,  under 
Gen.  Burnside,  at  Newbern.  What 
forces  were  at  work  to  effect  this, 
whether  brought  about  by  the  poverty 
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of  the  rebels,  or  by  a  mutual  desire  of 
the  two  governments  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  we  know  not.  The  pa- 
role read,  — 


"The  undersigned,  prisoners-of-war  to 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  do  sol- 
emnly swear,  that,  if  released,  they  will  not 
take  up  arms  against  the  Confederate  States 
until  exchanged;  and  that  they  will  not 
communicate,  in  any*  manner,  any  thing 
which  might  injure  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  which  they  have  heard,  or 
which  may  have  come  to  their  knowledge, 
since  their  capture." 


The  last  Sunday  we  were  in  Salis- 
bury, services  were  held  in  the  yard ; 
one  of  our  own  chaplains  officiating. 
The  exercises  had  especial  interest, 
from  our  expected  release.  Much 
might  be  written  of  the  religious  in- 
fluences at  work  among  the  prisoners ; 
not  that  there  was  at  one  time  more 
than  at  another  especial  religious  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances rendered  men  more  alive  to  the 
deeper  meanings  of  life,  and  recalled 
much  of  those  earlier  lessons  of  faith 
in  the  Father  of  all,  learned  at  a 
mother's  knee.  Cut  off  from  oppor- 
tunities for  the  grosser  vices,  they  saw 
the  superiority  of  purity  ;  that  duty 
well  performed  is  a  surer  source  of 
happiness  than  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
pleasure ;  and  thus  the  simple  ser- 
vices which  were  held  from  'time  to 
time  gave  a  quiet  satisfaction  to  many 
who  would  never  give  utterance  to 


their  faith  but  by  their  lives  of  patient 
endurance. 

The  little  company  whose  fortunes 
we  have  been  following,  and  who 
signed  the  parole,  in  a  few  days  more 
were  received  on  board  a  gunboat 
above  Newbern.  At  the  close  of  a 
pleasant  Sunday  in  May,  the  first  de- 
tachment, of  some  three  hundred  men, 
descended  the  Neuse  River  in  North 
Carolina. 

For  ten  months  they  had  known 
sufferings  and  privations  unspeakable, 
in  the  service  of  that  government 
whose  flag  was  now  floating  calmly 
before  them.  In  all  that  time,  instead 
of  the  well-loved  stars  and  stripes, 
they  had  seen  only  the  hated  emblem 
of  treason  and  slavery.  As  the  sun 
was  setting  behind  them,  the  Federal 
gunboat  was  reached,  and  the  transfer 
was  quickly  made.  Free  once  more  ! 
and  men  who  had  endured  to  the  utter- 
most became  as  children ;  while  from 
each  earnest  heart  arose  the  cry, 
"  Free  again,  thank  God ! "  But,  if 
this  was  a  bright  side  of  their  life, 
there  was  yet  a  brighter  to  come, 
revealed  when  the  waiting  home 
should  be  reached. 

"O  day  thrice  lovely!  when  at  length  the 

soldier 

Returns  home  into  life,  when  he  becomes 
A  man  among  his  fellow-men  .  .  . 
O  happy  man !  O  fortunate !  for  whom 
The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms,  are 

opened,  — 

The  faithful,  tender  arms  with  mute  em- 
bracing." 


ON  the  third  day  of  March,  the  regular  working-staff  of  OLD  AND 
NEW  went  up  stairs  to  lunch  rather  sadly.  The  elevator  would 
not  work ;  that  was  one  thing :  they  could  not  go  heavenward 
by  steam,  and  had  to  trudge  up  all  six  stairways  on  foot.  Then 
their  morning  operations  had  been  depressing ;  four  of  them  had 
been  folding  and  returning  "  poems  of  sentiment "  since  breakfast, 
explaining  that  the  magazine  does  not  print  them ;  the  other  four 
had  been  hunting  up  and  sending  back  "  sketches,"  which  the 
authors  had  got  frightened  about,  and  had  sent  for.  Why  they  ever 
sent  them  to  OLD  AND  NEW  at  all  seemed  so  strange,  if  they  did  not 
want  them  examined. 

When  the  eight  came  into  the  lunch-room,  they  were  even  more  dis- 
mayed by  finding  the  large  table,  which  is  one  they  like  best,  already 
occupied  by  a  large  company.  These  were  gentlemen  well  known  to 
Lee  &  Shepard,  apparently,  who  seemed  much  at  home.  Our  special 
friends  had  to  take  the  oval  table,  which  is  really  made  for  six,  and 
crowds  eight.  What  was  worse,  these  gentlemen  did  not  even  notice 
their  entrance  at  first,  but  kept  on  talking,  as  if  they  had  not  come 
in.  Indeed,  as  Fausta  Carter  seated  herself,  she  observed  that  one 
of  them  was  beginning  a  paper  on  "  criticism."  It  was  an  old  paper, 
which  he  had  printed  years  ago  ;  but  Fausta  took  some  notes  from  it. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  was  written  before  OLD  AND  NEW  was 
founded  ;  for  it  was  on  "  The  Lack  of  Criticism  in  America." 

This  Mr.  Chapman,  as  his  name  proved  to  be,  tried  to  show  that 
this  nation,  with  unprecedented  capacities  for  real  greatness,  is  in 
danger  of  going  hopelessly  wrong  from  the  sheer  indifference  of  those 
of  its  citizens  best  capable  of  leading  it  right.  He  maintained,  that 
with  all  the  list  of  so-called  critical  journals  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and 
prices,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  with  all  the  multitude 
of  lectures,  solemn,  humorous,  or  sarcastic,  with  all  the  unbounded 
freedom  of  comment  on  every  thing  and  every  body,  public  or  private, 
there  is  of  real  "  criticism,"  of  interested,  intelligent,  conscientious 
observation  and  judgment,  whether  in  literature,  art,  politics,  or 
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social  life,  almost  literally  none.  The  deficiency  was  shown  to  be 
conspicuous  not  only  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  country,  but  also, 
to  an  equal  extent,  in  the  novels  (such  as  there  are),  and  in  the 
absence, of  any  national  drama,  and  also  in  the  tone  of  social  life  and 
conversation.  The  last,  indeed,  might  be  inferred  from  the  first,  as 
the  press  of  any  country  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  sure  index  of  its 
intellectual  condition ;  a  stern  rule,  whose  conscientious  application 
will  bring  some  wholesome  humiliation  to  an  American. 

The  three  great  conditions  of  criticism  were  stated  to  be  interest, 
conviction,  and  knowledge.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  generally 
choked  out  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people  by  the 
hot,  sordid  chase  for  money  or  place.  People  don't  care  much  for 
what  is  best  worth  caring  for.  Their  aims  are  low  ;  their  tastes 
common,  not  to  say  vulgar.  Matthew  Arnold's  concentrated  defini- 
tion of  British  Philistinism  —  "On  the  side  of  beauty  and  taste, 
vulgarit3r ;  on  the  side  of  morals  and  feeling,  coarseness  ;  on  the  side 
of  mind  and  spirit,  unintelligence  " —  was  cited  as  applying  with 
dreadfully  accurate  closeness  to  all  classes  of  our  population  ;  the 
individual  exceptions  being  neither  numerous  enough,  or  united 
enough,  to  form  a  class,  and  so  deprived  of  their  rightful  influence. 

The  absence  among  us  of  the  critical  spirit,  which  is  so  prominent 
a  part  of  the  national  character  of  France  and  Germany,  was  thought 
to  be  partly  due  to  the  defective  methods  of  teaching  pursued  in  our 
schools  and  universities,  the  absence  of  comparative  teaching,  the 
stolid  heaping-up  of  facts  which  the  pupil  is  not  taught  to  use,  the 
clinging  to  text-books,  and  so  on.  The  reader,  whose  essay  Mrs. 
Carter  has  abridged,  had  not  the  temerity,  he  said,  to  prescribe  the 
remedy  for  so  grave  and  deep-seated  a  disease  ;  but  he  thought  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  awaken  the  interest,  and  increase 
the  knowledge,  of  the  people  by  the  special  criticism  of  earnest  and 
educated  men,  each  in  his  special  department  of  knowledge,  and  by 
the  steady  training  of  special  schools. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  reading,  there  came  down  a  shower  of 
exceptions  and  protests  from  the  others.  A  Mr.  Chalmers  suggested 
"  The  English  Traits  "  of  Emerson  as  an  example  of  genuine  critical 
observation  and  judgment,  which,  however,  he  owned  to  be  super- 
ficial and  unsystematic,  and,  though  the  best  we  have,  yet  not  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  comparison  with  the  observations  of  De  Tocqueville, 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  or  of  Taine. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jones  ;  "  and  this  is  the  easier  work  of  criticising  other 
people.  Who  criticises  us,  even  as  Mr.  Emerson  does  the  English  ?  " 
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Mr.  Welsley  thought  "  The  Blithedale  Romance"  might  be  taken 
as  an  instance  of  a  critical  work  of  fiction.  Mr.  Echard  cited  Cooper's 
two  novels,  "  Homeward  Bound  "  and  "  Home  as  Found,"  as  good 
instances  of  the  same  thing.  And  Mr.  Carroll  mentioned  the 
straightforward  criticisms  of  the  old  "  Antislavery  Standard." 

By  this  time  it  was  so  evident  that  Fausta  Carter  was  listening 
intently  to  what  these  gentlemen  were  saying,  and  that  all  our  smaller 
company,  indeed,  seemed  so  much  interested  in  it,  that  a  grave  man, 
whom  Haliburton  knew  perfectly  well  as  President  Hirst  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  spoke  across  the  heads  of  some  of  his  friends  to 
Haliburton,  and  asked  him  to  push  the  oval  table  up  to  the  long  table, 
that  they  might  all  join  together  in  talk.  This  our  own  friends  were 
only  too  glad  to  do ;  though,  as  it  proved,  they  had  not  a  great  deal 
to  s&y. 

This  Mr.  Echard  went  on  to  say  that  the  statements  of  the  paper 
seemed  to  him  overdrawn.  The  writer  had  gone  to  work  quite  in 
the  wrong  way.  He  gave  his  definition  of  criticism  as  the 
"  study  and  the  examination  of  things  in  comparison  with  an  ideal 
standard."  Mr.  Emerson's  book  above  referred  to  does  not  meet 
this  definition,  being,  as  Mr.  Echard  says,  a  heterogeneous  series  of 
discursive  observations. 

"  The  same  is  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Welsley,  "  with  most  of  Emer- 
son's books.  Discursiveness  is  a  peculiarity  of  Emerson's  mind." 

President  Hirst  assented  to  the  main  positions  of  the  essay,  but  dis- 
sented strongly  from  some  of  the  illustrations,  specially  from  that 
one  in  which  Ruskin  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  the  influence 
which  a  single  critic,  thoroughly  well  informed  and  in  earnest,  can 
exert  over  the  tastes  of  a  nation.  President  Hirst  believed  Turner's 
fame  to  be  ephemeral,  and  that  Turner  will  presently  become  but  a 
name.  "  The  subject,"  continued  the  president,  "  is  of  immense 
importance.  The  great  truth  is  unquestionable,  that  we  have  no 
criticism.  Why  is  it  ?  Why  is  there  no  journal  which  dares  criti- 
cise up  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  ?  Is  the  difficulty  a  financial 
one  ?  Does  it  arise  from  the  same  cause  which  makes  the  difference 
between  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York  and  Boston  ?  —  a  differ- 
ence as  between  a  hundred,  and  one." 

Haliburton  chafed  at  this,  certain  that  the  president's  copies  of 
OLD  AND  NEW  must  have  missed  him  in  Colorado.  But  Carter 
held  Haliburton  down  when  he  rose  to  answer. 

Mr.  Chalmers  thought  surely  there  was  ability  enough  in  Boston. 

Mr  Chapman  :  "  Ability  enough ;  but  you  have  got  to  create  the 
interest.  At  present,  nobody  cares.  The  editors  don't  care  enough 
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about  any  thing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  subscribers  who  possibly 
care  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Mr.  Welsley  said,  "  No  ;  there  is  no  pure  intellectual  interest. 
Why  ?  Is  it  our  institutions  which  make  the  trouble  ?  Is  it  the 
infernal  universal  suffrage,  levelling  downwards,  so  that  one  who 
sets  himself  to  any  earnest  work  is  sure  to  be  thought  a  trifler  ? 
Some  time  ago,  I  began  to  make  a  study  of  the  political  institutions 
and  manners  of  America,  of  which  the  result  was  the  manuscript 
of  a  book  entitled,  4  Man  and  the  State.'  But  no  publisher  would 
touch  it.  They  said  there  was  no  demand  for  such  books." 

The  president  said,  "  What  we  want  is  '  metacriticism,'  or  criti- 
cism of  the  critics." 

Mr.  Wick,  who  seemed  to  be  an  editor  "  on  the  daily  press,"  as 
the  slang  of  that  vocation  hath  it,  said  that  there  was  one  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  impartial  criticism  in  so  small  a  place  as  Boston  ;  viz., 
that  everybody  knows  everybody  else.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
minister  and  the  barrel  of  flour.  You  cannot  sit  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  write  a  savage  notice  of  a  book  which  deserves  it,  when  you 
know  that  very  likely  you  are  going  to  take  tea  with  the  author  in 
the  evening.  Nor  is  it  very  desirable  that  you  should.  The  praise 
of  the  journal  is  not  to  be  taken  as  puffing,  but  as  simple  good- 
nature ;  and  you  cannot  condemn  what  is  bad,  without  suffering  the 
imputation  of  ill-nature.  In  illustration  of  this  unenviable  condition 
of  the  press  in  Boston,  he  told  a  funny  story  about  our  own  dear 
"  Examiner  "  in  the  old  days.  "  The  Examiner  "  had  come  down 
hardly  on  a  mediocre  belles-lettres  man  who  wrote  by  the  yard.  He 
was  so  outraged,  that  his  friends  really  made  strong  pressure  on  Mr. 
Fox,  who  then  conducted  "  The  Examiner,"  to  make  him,  of  all  men, 
apologize.  "  People  won't  stand  it,"  said  Mr.  Wick.  "  You  must 
make  the  independence  a  reality." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  essay  writer,  "  you  must  assert  it.  It  is 
absurd  to  call  your  journals  critical  journals,  as  we  constantly  do,  if 
they  are  only  to  be  journals  of  good-natured  flattery." 

Haliburton  said  meekly,  that  we  were  very  much  pleased  when 
some  newspaper  called  OLD  AND  NEW  the  "  fearless  magazine,"  and 
that  we  thought  it  was. 

In  reply  to  what  the  president  had  intimated  about  the  press 
of  New  York  and  that  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wick  was  inclined  to  doubt 
the  superiority  of  New  York  in  this  respect.  "  The  New  York  papers 
are  larger,  it  is  true  ;  but,  if  you  boil  down  4  The  Tribune,'  you 
have  not  more  stuff  than  you  have  in  '  The  Transcript.' '  Mr.  Wick 
cited  the  articles  of  Mr.  Bemis  on  the  English  neutrality  policy, 
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as  long  ago  as  the  war,  as  an  instance  of  good  newspaper  writ- 
ing. 

President  Hirst  said  the  instance  was  not  a  fair  one :  those  were 
criticisms  of  people  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Echard  remarked,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  absence  of 
criticism  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  class  of  trained  writers  in  this 
department.  The  critics  don't  exist.  The  "  Nation  "  is  an  example 
of  this  unskilful  workmanship. 

Mr.  Wick  reverted  to  the  essay,  which  he  seemed  to  think  had 
escaped  rather  too  easily.  He  objected  to  the  tone  of  it,  as  seeming 
to  imply  that  praise  was  not  criticism.  Mr.  Wick  believed  in  Wash- 
ington Allston's  rule,  "  Never  judge  a  work  of  art  by  its  defects." 
Critics  are  not  impartial,  because  they  are  biassed  by  their  own  opin- 
ions and  views. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  disposed  to  believe  in  the  timidity  of  the  Boston 
press.  He  illustrated  it  by  the  experience  of  Josiah  Quincy,  who 
wrote  a  paper  in  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  directors  of  a 
certain  railroad.  Who  wants  to  lose  a  railroad  advertisement  ?  No 
editor  would  print  this  paper ;  and  Mr.  Quincy  printed  it,  and  distrib- 
uted it.  No  paper  noticed  it  so  much  as  by  a  line. 

Welsley  said,  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  even  the  editors  were 
wrong*.  Why  not  tell  the  truth,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself?  Who 
is  not  glad  to  have  his  faults  pointed  out  justly,  and  in  the  right 
spirit  ? 

Mr.  Wick,  persevering,  and  still  speaking  for  the  newspaper  men, 
said  that  newspapers  are  business-affairs,  established  to  make  money, 
but  not  always  conducted  in  the  wisest  way,  even  to  attain  that 
end. 

He  believed  that  a  paper  of  sufficient  ability,  which  should  treat  all 
subjects  with  perfect  candor  and  fearlessness,  would,  for  the  first  five 
years,  lose  money,  but,  for  the  next  five,  would  coin  money.  But  the 
proprietors  prefer  a  shorter  cut.  He  quoted  the  theory  of  one  Kinney 
in  reference  to  the  surprising  success  of  "  The  New  York  Fanfaron," 
to  the  effect  that  the  two  strongest  elements  in  human  nature  are 
conscience  and  concupiscence.  "  The  Fanfaron  "  succeeded  origin- 
ally by  appealing  to  the  latter,  but  might  succeed  equally  well  by 
addressing  the  former,  only  not  so  promptly. 

Mr.  Peters,  who  had  come  in  after  nine,  but  in  time  to  catch  the 
drift  of  the  conversation,  wound  it  up  by  remarking  that  ours  is  a 
country  of  general  laudation,  of  obituary  notices,  and  mutual  soft 
sawder.  Every  thing  said  in  print,  out  of  the  political  columns,  is  of 
this  nature :  it  is  in  private  only  that  the  unfavorable  comment  comes 
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in  ;  and  then  it  is  too  apt  to  take  a  more  or  less  spiteful  form.  He 
sustained  the  position  taken  by  the  essay,  of  a  general  absence  of  any 
intelligent  interest  in  the  higher  matters. 

On  this  statement,  all  the  people  at  the  large  table  rose,  and  took 
their  hats.  They  seemed  to  have  appointments  elsewhere.  But  they 
cordially  shook  hands  with  our  eight  friends,  and  asked  them  to 
lunch  with  them  again.  "As  if,"  said  Anna  Haliburton,  "they  had 
been  the  hosts,  and  we  the  guests."  On  which,  with  equal  spirit, 
George.  Haliburton  asked  them  to  dine  with  him  in  George  the 
Third  Street  on  the  first  of  April,  and  they  accepted  the  invitation. 

May  we  be  there  to  see ! 


GREVILLE'S  JOURNALS. 

To  suggest  that  English  or  Ameri- 
can publishers  have  tried  to  excite  curi- 
osity and  interest  in  Charles  Greville's 
Journals1  by  extended  criticism  of 
their  scandalous  contents  would,  prob- 
ably, be  to  suggest  a  libel  either  on 
the  publishers,  or  the  taste  of  readers, 
or  both.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  there  is  in  the  journals  to  wound 
the  pride,  or  shock  the  sensibilities,  of 
English  society. 

Rather  is  it  to  be  remarked  how 
cleverly  he  has  avoided  bringing  into 
his  journal  the  scandals  with  which 
the  two  decades  in  which  he  writes 
were  rife,  holding,  as  he  did,  a  position 
in  which  he  must  have  known  every 
thing  which  was  going  on  in  social 
and  political  life. 

We  do  not  recall  a  single  sentence 
which  will  affect  the  opinion,  already 
held,  concerning  the  moral  character 
of  those  of  whom  he  writes. 

True,  he  does  not  hedge  the  kings 
with  divinity;  but  everybody  knows 
that  George  IV.  was  a  "spoiled,  self- 
ish, odious  beast ;  "  and  that  William 

1  Greville  Memoirs :  a  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.  By  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 


IV.  was  a  violent,  half-cracked  fool ; 
and  the  few  instances  of  meanness 
or  folly  which  Mr.  Greville  gives  will 
not  add  an  iota  to  the  contempt  or 
pity  which  the  world  already  has  for 
them.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  jot 
down  the  faults  and  follies  of  much 
greater  men  than  those  who  wore 
the  crown.  But  it  is  nonsense  to  hold 
up  the  like  of  this  as  scandal,  or 
to  pretend  that  English  society  is 
going  to  wince  under  the  publication 
of  it. 

The  principal  matter  of  the  book, 
and  all  its  value  and  interest,  is  in  its 
picture  of  those  who  played  the  lead- 
ing parts  in  the  great  events  of  that 
time,  as  they  appeared  behind  the 
scenes,  to  one  who  had  exceptional 
advantages  for  knowing  and  observing 
them. 

Mr.  Greville  was  clerk  of  the  privy 
council  from  about  1820,  until  about 
1865,  and  was  thus  brought  officially 
into  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
king  and  his  ministers ;  and  from  his 
position  had  personal  relations,  more 
or  less  intimate,  with  most  of  the 
prominent  statesmen  of  the  day,  and 
also  with  the  foreign  embassies. 

The  journals,  such  of  them  as  are 
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published,  are  almost  wholly  of  politi- 
cal conversations  and  events,  with  the 
impressions  made  by  them  upon  the 
writer  at  the  time. 

It  is  an  unusual  and  pleasant 
feature  that  these  contemporaneous 
impressions  are  suffered  to  remain, 
although,  in  some  of  them,  the  writer 
subsequently  confesses  he  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  his  criticisms  were 
unjust.  Indeed,  the  impartiality  and 
imperturbability  of  the  writer  con- 
stantly impress  one :  he  writes  with 
the  calm  composure  of  one  to  whom 
the  affairs  of  mice  and  men  are  alike 
indifferent. 

Born  and  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  highest  social  and  political  rank, 
his  vanity  is  not  inflated  by  its  asso- 
ciations, or  his  serenity  discomposed 
by  events  which  distract  ministries, 
and  agitate  all  Europe. 

Although  there  is  much  detail  in 
the  journals,  which  will  not  interest 
American  readers,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  condense  them.  Every  thing  which 
illustrates  the  political  career  of  such 
men  as  Canning,  Wellington,  Peel, 
Brougham,  and  their  associates,  has 
an  undoubted  interest.  These  jour- 
nals do  this  to  a 'notable  extent,  and 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  political 
literature. 


PRINCE    ALBERT. 

THE  new  Life  of  Prince  Albert1  is 
neither  a  panegyric  nor  a  eulogy,  but 
a  very  matter-of-fact  presentation  of 
events,  and  the  causes  which  brought 
them  about.  One  may  gain  an  idea 
of  the  intense  jealousy  with  which 
English  politicans  and  gentlemen  re- 
garded the  prince,  when  Lord  George 
Bentinck  actually  reproved  him  for 

i  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort.  By  Theodore  Martin.  Vol.  1.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1875. 


appearing  by  chance,  without  any 
other  motive  than  curiosity,  in  the 
House  at  a  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws 
in  1848.  Lord  George  Bentinck  said 
that  it  was  done  to  encourage  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  assure  him  of  the 
queen's  support. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Martin 
says,  — 

"To  me,  biography,  while  one  of  the 
most  fascinating,  has  always  appeared  one 
of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  literature, 
—  how  difficult  the  few  masterpieces  in 
that  kind,  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
times,  are  enough  to  show.  To  present  a 
faithful  picture  of  even  the  simplest  life 
and  character,  moving  in  scenes  with  which 
we  are  ourselves  familiar,  working  in  chan- 
nels in  which  we  have  ourselves  worked, 
demands  rare  qualities  of  imaginative  sym- 
pathy and  perception.  A  life  of  action, 
which  has  strangled  great  movements,  or 
stamped  its  impress  upon  great  events,  may 
be  presented  in  strong  outlines,  and  under 
such  forcible  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
as  will  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  make 
the  hero  or  the  statesman  a  vivid  reality 
for  the  reader.  But,  where  the  inner  life 
has  to  be  portrayed,  a  subtler  touch  is  de- 
manded. We  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves : 
how  much  more,  then,  must  we  be  a  mystery 
to  a  stranger!  There  is  infinite  sacredness 
in  all  noble  lives,  such  as  alone  merit  the 
consecration  of  biography.  Before  it,  those 
will  bow  with  the  greatest  reverence  to 
whom  those  lives  are  most  intimately 
known ;  for  to  such  the  fact  is  sure  to  have 
been  brought  most  closely  home,  which 
Keble  has  beautifully  expressed,  that  — 

"Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh." 

How  grave,  then,  must  be  his  responsi- 
bility who  ventures  to  draw  for  the  world 
a  portrait  of  any  of  its  heroes,  which  shall 
be  at  once  warmly  sympathetic  and  aus- 
terely just!" 

The  book  well  carries  out  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's idea ;  and  while  no  trivial  subjects 
mar  the  tone  of  the  work,  and  de- 
base the  portrait  of  the  prince,  yet 
all  the  details  of  the  likeness  are 
carefully  developed.  We  are  carried 
no  further  in  this  large  volume  of 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  than 
the  year  1848. 
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THOKEAU  AND  WILSON  FLAGG. 

GILBERT  WHTTE  made  Selborne 
classical  ground  to  those  who  love  na- 
ture;  and  Thoreau1  has  given  his 
readers  a  life  interest  in  the  woods  and 
waters  of  Concord.  Though  he  left  the 
work  incomplete,  he  has  given  us  a 
more  thorough  record  of  the  natural 
phenomena  of  that  one  township 
than  we  have  of  any  other  similar 
locality  in  America. 

We  confess  to  sharing  his  belief  in 
the  universality  of  all  natural  •  pro- 
cesses, and  the  equal  distribution  of 
vegetable  life  according  to  fitness,  and 
governed,  as  all  must  be,  by  one  inex- 
orable law,  which  makes  even  defor- 
mity orderly  and  beautiful. 

Thoreau  was  Nature's  pupil. 
Whether  he  walked  by  the  seashore,  or 
observed  the  sunrise  from  the  hilltops, 
he  strove  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  world  in  which  men  live,  and  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  influences  of 
Nature.  The  body  goes  back  to  prim- 
itive ways  sooner  than  the  mind.  It 
cares  less  for  heat  and  cold,  and 
work-a-day  clothes,  than  our  self- 
consciousness,  which  abhors  freckles 
and  sunburn,  and  trembles  before 
what  people  may  think  of  us.  If  we 
hold  fast  to  Nature,  as  Thoreau  did, 
we  shall  be  content  to  have  the  sun 
paint  our  hands  and  faces  the  tawny 
hue  of  the  sides  of  "  felis  concolor," 
while  our  souls  ripen  with  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  seasons,  that  brighten 
and  make  intense  the  color  of  our 
thoughts. 

A  man  starts  in  life  with  a  capacity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  simple  and  nat- 
ural things;  perhaps  also  with  the 
sincere  egotism,  and  the  brutality  of 

i  Walden.  Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest. 
The  Maine  Woods.  Cape  Cod.  A  Yankee  in  Can- 
ada. A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers.  Six  volumes,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Bos- 
ton: J.  E.  Osgood  and  Co. 


truthfulness,  belonging  to  overflowing 
animal  life.  The  subtle  deliciousness 
of  crude  flavors,  of  sounds  wild  and  un- 
meaning to  other  ears,  of  scents  and 
colors  strange  and  intense,  of  motion 
that  has  no  impulse  save  its  own 
electric  luxury,  belong  to  this  period. 
We  lose  this  as  we  might  our  mother- 
tongue,  by  persistent  disuse.  Tho- 
reau kept  his  youthful  feeling  fresh 
to  the  last.  Coming  nearer  to  the 
natural  world,  he  saw  with  clearer 
eyes  than  another  might  the  things 
which  remain  hidden  from  us.  The 
lives  of  birds  and  small  animals,  even 
trees  and  plants,  came  to  be  individu- 
alized in  his  mind.  He  recognized 
the  trees  as  neighbors,  and  was  flat- 
tered by  the  confidence  of  the  spar- 
rows in  the  amiability  of  his  disposition. 
The  facility  which  his  habit  of  con- 
stant and  minute  observation  gave 
him  made  every  path  he  chanced  to 
take  a  path  of  discovery.  He  picked 
up  relics  where  others  saw  none.  He 
gathered  rare  plants  in  unexpected 
places,  until  he  grew  to  feel  that  some 
secret  influence  in  nature  directed 
him.  The  trained  eye  and  hand 
have  always  the  effect  of  magic  to 
the  unskilled;  but  Thoreau's  trans- 
parent soul  could  not  hide  the  shadow 
of  a  thought. 

He  had  a  true  naturalist's  delight 
in  study.  His  pleasure  in  every  plant 
he  found  for  the  first  time  was  as 
sincere  as  it  might  have  been  if  it 
were  new  to  all  the  world.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  made 
an  agreeable  acquaintance.  In  his 
"  Maine  Woods,"  a  tree  never  seen  be- 
fore, a  rare  plant,  a  hue  of  sky  or  water, 
or  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  dead 
wood,  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  ethe- 
real gladness,  lifted  him  up,  and  made 
the  levels  of  life  endurable. 

He  studied  men  as  he  studied 
trees,  and  had  a  strange  pleasure  in 
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the  discovery  of  one  whose  nature  was 
crabbed  and  awry  ;  just  as  he  loved  to 
find  apple-trees  in  the  borders  of  old 
clearings,  which,  after  years  of  barri- 
cading themselves  against  common 
frequenting  cattle,  had  at  last  been 
able  to  secure  undisturbed  growth, 
and  opportunity  to  flower  and  bear 
fruit. 

In  his  "  Cape  Cod,"  the  pictures  of 
the  ocean  are  unlike  any  others.  Their 
simplicity  makes  them  terrible.  We 
see  the  power  which  breaks  the  de- 
vices of  man  like  cobweb,  and  rolls  on 
inexorable,  whether  we  are  swallowed 
up  or  not.  The  individual  fate  is  a 
speck  which  matters  not  in  the  sum 
of  the  whole.  The  sun  shines,  and 
the  day  is  fair,  though  scores  be  look- 
ing their  last  at  the  sky. 

The  sandy  cape,  and  its  straggling 
bit  of  vegetation,  are  made  pictures 
for  us.  The  low  pines  and  the  knot- 
ted shrubs  loom  dark  against  the  sky 
of  our  imagination,  while  the  wind 
brings  us  the  roar  of  "  the  loud 
sounding  sea." 

We  see  the  people  gathering  the 
harvest  of  the  ocean  in  Flotsom  ;  while 
they  daily  give  up  as  Jettisom  their 
most  precious  things,  knowing  well 
that  they  may  float  to  a  shore  from 
which  none  return.  The  melancholy 
picture  of  those  treeless  wastes,  with 
sand  blown  here  and  there,  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  life  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  white-winged  fleet 
of  the  fishermen,  and  the  countless 
army  of  vessels,  that  constantly  pass 
and  repass  those  inhospitable  shores. 
The  necessities  of  men  have  made 
them  cosmopolite,  and  the  ends  of 
the  earth  are  surely  nearer  together 
than  they  used  to  be. 

If  we  judge  of  a  man's  life  by  its 
fruits,  Thoreau  lived  to  some  purpose 
though  he  died  early.  A  week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrirnac  Rivers 


is  fuller  of  spiritual  experiences  than 
some  men's  lives.  What  a  man  does 
is  what  he  feels  and  thinks.  If  he 
puts  it  in  marble,  the  marble  is  still 
less  enduring  than  the  thought.  It 
sufficed  for  him  if  the  granaries  of  his 
soul  were  heaped  high  with  golden 
wheat  of  sunshine,  memory  of  bird- 
songs,  starlight,  and  summer  dawns. 
The  things  he  sought  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  were  not  merchantable  com- 
modities everywhere.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  men  to  accept  the  best  things, 
because  the  best  shames  the  poverty 
of  our  every-day  soul  raiment. 

Thoreau  held  in  fee  simple  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  kingdoms  there- 
of, with  the  wisdom  of  all  ages,  be- 
cause he  kept  his  soul  free  to  possess 
and  not  to  be  possessed.  His  cordial 
acceptation  of  poverty  endowed  him 
royally  in  spirit. 

All  the  impressions  that  can  be  re- 
ceived from  natural  things,  Thoreau 
enjoyed  to  their  utmost.  He  revelled 
in  the  ripening  forests  with  -  their 
drifting  clouds  of  color,  and  boy-like 
stained  his  hands  with  the  ripe  red 
berries  of  the  decandria.  Purple 
grapes  enticed  him  away  from  the 
beaten  path,  and  the  blossoming 
lime-trees  coaxed  him  to  follow  the 
bees.  Hyla  called  him,  and  the  her- 
mit thrush  made  him  forget  the  stars. 
The  life  he  lived,  and  the  things  he 
did,  we  do  not  perhaps  yet  see  in 
their  true  light.  A  man  is  seldom 
read  aright  until  time  has  mellowed 
his  memory,  and  smoothed  the  angles 
of  a  too  positive  character.  But  the 
lessons  he  taught  us  of  nature,  the 
intimacies  he  established  between  us 
and  the  animate  world  outside  of  our 
own,  can  never  be  broken  up.  Our 
children,  looking  through  his  eyes, 
will  see  clearer  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  and  perchance  learn  to  obey 
the  economic  laws  of  nature,  on  which 
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the  linked  prosperities  of   our   com- 
monwealth depend. 

There  are  some  things  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  all,  the  hearing  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  coldly  endure,  or 
to  dismiss  with  a  sneer.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  that  there  should  arise  an 
apostle  of  the  trees.  Our  enterpris- 
ing citizens  who  have  become  rich  by 
buying  trees,  felling  them,  and  selling 
the  prone  decapitated  trunks,  round 
which  linger  yet  the  aromatic  sweet- 
ness of  the  forest,  and  faint  echoes  of 
bird-songs,  cannot  for  the  life  of  them 
see  what  need  there  is  of  such  an 
apostle.  May  not  a  man  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own?  Is  the  forest 
theirs  ?  Is  it  simply  wood  and  logs 
to  be  sawed  into  lumber  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  your  and  my  spring  head,  our 
summer  rain,  our  singing  brook,  our 
beautiful  river,  our  protecting  wall 
from  wind  and  frost  ?  They  may  not 
be  taken  from  us  to-day,  or  perhaps 
this  year ;  but  the  loss  is  near  and 
inevitable.  Let  us  hear,  then,  our 
apostle  of  the  trees,1  who  in  "  The 
Woods  and  By- Ways  of  New  Eng- 
land "  pleads  our  cause  before  the 
country. 

Into  what  a  beautiful  assembly 
does  he  introduce  us,  when  he  shows 
us,  one  by  one,  the  physiognomy  of 
our  forest  trees  !  Brave  and  handsome 
and  good,  not  one  weak  or  worth- 
less one  among  them  :  all  the  things 
we  look  for  in  a  good  citizen,  we  find 
in  trees.  What  an  advantage  it 
would  be,  then,  if  only  some  of  our 
citizens  could  be  turned  into  respect- 
able trees ! 

Wilson  Flagg  is  on  neighborly 
terms  with  all  the  trees.  He  knows 
as  a  lover  of  Nature  should  their 
"  times  and  seasons/7  from  the  ruddi- 
ness of  bark  and  bud  in  their 

1  The  Woods  and  By- Ways  of  New  England. 
By  Wilson  Flagg.  Boston :  J.  K.  Osgood  and  Co. 


"beauty-sleep,"  to  the  shaking-out 
of  the  tasselled  tapestry  along  the 
aisles  of  the  wood  where  spring  and 
summer  are  to  march  in  flowery  pro- 
cession, until  the  crickets  sing  in 
the  grass,  and  here  and  there  a 
maple  or  an  ash  hangs  out  a  gold 
or  scarlet  branch  to  try  its  colors, 
beautiful  as  a  bit  of  rainbow,  but 
not  the  perfect  arch. 

The  forms  of  trees,  their  foliage, 
branching,  and  habit  of  growth,  are 
minutely  described.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that  nearly  all  kinds 
of  trees  are  more  beautiful  growing 
singly,  or  in  groups,  than  gathered 
in  compact  forests.  In  such  a  wood 
one  may  walk  miles  as  under  a 
cathedral  roof,  with  pillared  aisles, 
and  groined  roof,  fluttering  with 
banners ;  but  outside  what  magnifi- 
cent trees  we  sometimes  see! — low 
branched  and  wide,  tossing  their 
shining  spray  with  aerial  grace  and 
lightness  in  the  summer  air.  But  it 
is  not  of  trees  alone  that  Wilson 
Flagg  has  written.  The  wayside 
with  its  ribbon  of  footpath,  its  tangle 
of  brake  and  bush,  its  nooks  and 
hollows,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  squir- 
rels and  boys,  is  lovingly  and  lin- 
geringly  described.  But  he  cannot 
comfort  himself  in  the  dear  old 
roundabout  way,  up  the  hills,  and 
through  the  hollow  with  its  brook 
and  bridge  of  mossy  logs,  its  over- 
arching chestnuts,  and  glint  of  shin- 
ing water,  because  the  new  road,  so 
vulgarly  straight  and  ugly,  is  still  a 
scar  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  visible 
footprint  of  the  giant  Progress.  The 
years  have  not  yet  planted  its  gravel 
banks  with  moss  and  fern.  But  by 
and  by  the  lady-birch  will  sprout 
there ;  vagabond  seeds  of  bramble, 
mullein,  golden-rod,  and  countless 
tenants  of  the  old  roadside,  will  come 
and  squat  here.  The  seeds  will  grow 
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to  bushes  where  birds  will  build; 
the  bushes  will  become  trees  ;  and  so 
Nature  will  get  her  own  again. 

We  linger  with  him  sorrowfully  in 
old  weedy  churcl^ards  where  the 
dusky  orpine  blooms,  among  the 
clustering  treasures  of  abandoned 
farms  and  fields,  the  tangle  of  tum- 
bling walls  and  fences  with  their 
trail  of  vines  and  bushes,  where 
small  creatures  build  and  burrow ; 
but,  when  we  are  happiest,  then  he  is 
sure  to  slap  us  in  the  face  with  some- 
body's "  ostentatious  decoration,"  as 
though  it  rankled  in  his  mind,  that 
there  should  be  lawns,  and  hedges, 
and  flower-beds  after  a  geometrical 
pattern.  Why  should  not  a  rich 
man  plant  trees  and  hedges,  and  lay 
down  lawns  ?  He  cannot,  to  be  sure, 
make  his  turf  as  fine  as  some  we 
know  of  in  old  pastures ;  but  he  may 
expect  his  trees  to  grow,  and  birds  to 
build  in  them.  As  for  Nature's  not 
coming  near  such  a  place,  we  all 
know  that  she  cannot  be  kept  out. 
Marchantia  will  spread  her  scale-like 
fronts,  and  lift  her  canopy  in  the 
shadow  of  his  walls.  Dandelion 
seeds  will  settle  in  the  grass,  and 
plant  the  children's  gold.  Epilo- 
bium  may  surprise  him,  some  day, 
by  blossoming  among  his  roses  ;  and, 
before  we  look  for  them,  brambles 
and  woodbine  will  overtop  the 
hedges.  One  who  looks  may  find  a 
forest  in  a  strawberry-bed.  There 
are  always  too  many  uninvited  guests 
in  a  garden.  Some  chance  visitors 
who  are  made  welcome  do  not  thrive 
less  because  there  are  lawn-mowers, 
statues,  and  fountains. 

It  requires  time  to  bring  a  house 
built  of  wood  to  that  delicate  ciner- 
ous  tint  suggestive  of  hornets'  nests  ; 
and  even  then  it  is  a  sad  color,  and 
undesirable  in  an  aesthetic  sense. 
The  dear  old  sloping  roof  is  clumsy 


and  leaky,  and  the  small  panes  do 
not  checker  the  sunlight  as  prettily 
as  the  leaves ;  besides,  the  large,  clear 
pane  is  like  the  clear,  open  air,  and 
cheaper  withal,  a  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered if  it  saves  us  the  price  of  a 
book,  or  time  for  a  stroll.  Then  the 
picturesque  well  with  its  lofty  sweep, 
its  mossy  stones  with  ferns  growing 
between  them  at  the  top,  —  poetry 
and  romance  cluster  about  it,  as  well 
as  sheep  and  cattle,  for  whom  we 
must  dip  and  dip  again,  sliding  the 
long  pole  through  numb  fingers,  and 
lifting  the  iron-bound  bucket  with 
painful  hesitation.  We  suspect  that 
it  is  not  particularly  dear  to  those 
who  use  it,  in  spite  of  association 
which  may  not  always  be  pleasant. 
Then  he  tells  us  gravely,  that  we  are 
never  to  call  whortleberries  by  the 
vulgar  name  of  "  huckleberries  "  unless 
we  wish  to  buy  them :  "  whortleber- 
ries "  when  we  gather  them  for  pleas- 
ure with  flowers ;  and,  to  go  to 
market,  "huckleberries."  The  mo- 
ment Thoreau  got  out  of  jail  he  went 
huckleberrying.  He  was  in  haste  to 
shake  off  the  prison  air.  One  would 
rather  have  been  of  his  party  than  a 
thousand  others  who  go  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  gathering  flowers  and  whor- 
tleberries. Thoreau  says  there  are 
no  huckleberries  in  market,  for  it  is 
not  the  real  berry  after  the  bloom  is 
gone,  rubbed  off  by  rude  handling** 
Then  he  refers  to  the  "  reaping- 
hook"  and  "wheaten  sheaf."  The 
reaping-hook  is  never  thought  of  at 
the  present  day  in  connection  with  a 
sheaf  of  wheat.  In  fact,  it  conveys  no 
meaning  to  our  minds  that  is  poetic  or 
picturesque.  And  why  the  "snowy 
mespilus  "  instead  of  "  shadbush  "  or 
"  amelanchier  "  ?  "  Snowy  mespilus  " 
is  no  more  appropriate  than  the  Saxon, 
Celtic,  or  Welsh  names  which  may 
be  found  in  old  English  botanies. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  different 
articles,  without  formality,  is  a  de- 
cidedly agreeable  feature  in  the  book, 
and  the  transition  of  subjects  seldom 
abrupt  or  unpleasant.  All  the 
essays  on  the  relations  of  the  trees, 
expressions  of  the  trees,  insecurity 
of  our  forests,  and  kindred  subjects, 
are  particularly  interesting  and  val- 
uable. We  do  him  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  his  grievances  are 
more  sentimental  than  real ;  but,  in 
bitter  and  earnest  truth,  there  was 
much  need  of  a  great  deal  that  he 
has  written.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
his  book  may  be  widely  read  and 
pondered  over ;  both  for  its  teachings' 
in  regard  to  Nature  and  her  simple 
pleasures,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
lessons  in  regard  to  forests,  which 
were  so  sorely  needed ;  not  of  the 
forests  alone,  but  of  trees  every- 
where. Every  lover  of  Nature  will 
be  grateful  to  their  apostle  for  the 
words  he  has  spoken  so  seasonably 
and  so  well. 

MBS.  L.  A.  MILLINGTON. 


ENGLISH   SONNETS.1 

THIS  book  of  choice  sonnets  is 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  all  poetry- 
lovers  ;  for  it  is  edited  with  admirable 

i  English  Sonnets :  a  Selection.  Edited  by  John 
Dennis.  London:  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1873. 
Crown  octavo. 


care  and  taste,  and  is  a  very  perfect 
little  book. 

Among  the  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  sonnets  chosen  by  Mr.  Dennis, 
we  find  all  the  best  and  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  three  hundred  years  of 
English  poetry. 

Mr.  Dennis  has  expressed  the  diffi- 
culties of  sonnet-writing  very  well  in 
his  Preface,  where  he  says,  — 

"The  sonnet  is  a  form  of  poetry,  in 
which  style  is  put  under  high  pressure; 
and  the  wealth  it  contains  is  rarely  to  be 
won  without  toil.  Condensation  of  thought, 
exactitude  of  language,  and  unity  of  de- 
sign, are  demanded  of  the  sonnet- writer; 
and  through  his  fourteen  lines,  and  knit- 
ting them  together,  must  run  the  golden 
thread  of  poetry." 

The  notes  devoted  to  criticism  and 
elucidation  of  the  sonnet  are  admira- 
ble, and  must  greatly  interest  the 
student  of  this  collection.  In  pre- 
paring these  notes,  the  editor  has 
made  use  of  his  own  paper  on  "  The 
English  Sonnet,"  published  in  "The 
Cornhill  Magazine"  of  May,  1872. 
Our  old  favorites  are  well  represented 
here,  and  among  them  Blanco  White's 
rarely  beautiful  one  on  "  Night,"  of 
which  Leigh  Hunt  says,  "In  point 
of  thought,  the  sonnet  stands  supreme, 
perhaps  above  any  in  the  language;" 
and  Coleridge  wrote,  "  It  is  in  Milton 
and  in  Wordsworth  that  I  remember 
any  rival."  G.  A.  E. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  FRANCE. 

UNDER  this  title,  Appleton  &  Co. 
have  published  a  translation  from  the 
"  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  *  by  Mr. 
George  Walker,  of  two  essays  (by 
Victor  Bonnet,  an  eminent  writer  on 
finance), — the  "Payment  of  the  In- 
demnity," and  the  "  Management  of 
the  Currency  since  the  German  War." 

The  facts  are  interesting  and  valu- 
able, showing  the  manner  and  the 
means  by  which  prodigious  financial 
results  were  achieved  without  great 
concurrent  or  subsequent  financial 
disturbance. 

The  publication  is  opportune  to  the 
present  public  discussion  of  our  own 
finances. 

Mr.  Walker's  familiarity  with  the 
science  of  finance,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
make  him  just  the  person  to  introduce 
these  essays  to  American  readers. 


MRS.  ANN  TAYLOR.2 

THE  autobiographical  and  other 
memorials  of  Ann  Taylor  arranged 
by  the  loving  hand  of  her  son,  are 
now  placed  before  a  public,  which 
owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude,  deep, 
and  perhaps  unrecognized.  If  the 
present  generation  are  not  aware  of 
her  claims  to  their  interest  and  love, 
when  they  know  that  she  was  the 
author  of  some  of  the  sweetest  poems 
for  children  in  our  language  (poems 
that  are  as  familiar  as  "  household 
words  "),  they  will  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  looking  at  this  memoir.  This 
interest  will  not  decrease  by  the  book 
itself.  One  eminent  writer  said  of 

1  Example    of    France.     Translated    by    G. 
Walker.    New  York :  Appleton  &  Co. 

2  Autobiography  and  other  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert  (formerly  Ann  Taylor).  Edited  by  Josiah 
Gilbert,  author  of   Cadore,  &o.     Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.    London,  1874.    2  vols.    8vo. 


Ann  Taylor's  poem,  "  My  Mother," 
that  it  was  "  the  finest  lyric  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language."  And 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  sermons  at 
Rugby,  says,  "The  knowledge  and 
love  of  Christ  can  nowhere  be  more 
readily  gained  by  young  children 
than  from  the  hymns  of  this  admira- 
ble woman."  Archbishop  Whately 
speaks  of  her  "Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds,"  as  containing  "a  better 
practical  description  of  Christian  hu- 
mility, and  its  opposite,  than  I  ever 
met  with  in  so  small  a  compass." 

There  are  several  pleasant  letters 
from  Southey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth,  in  which  they  warm- 
ly approve  of  the  poems  of  Ann  and 
Jane  Taylor ;  and  Montgomery  has 
also  spoken  of  Ann,  saying,  among 
other  appreciative  remarks,  "She  is 
a  poet  of  a  high  order,  the  first,  un- 
questionably, among  those  who  write 
for  children,  and  not  the  last,  by 
hundreds,  of  those  who  write  for 
men."  Indeed,  she  had  quite  as  good 
a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mont- 
gomery as  he  on  her,  so  far  as 
poetical  genius  gives  such  right. 
Among  their  poems  are  many  which 
almost  every  child  knows.  "  Twinkle, 
Twinkle,  Little  Star,"  "  The  Michel- 
mas  Daisy,"  "  Meddlesome  Matty," 
the  story  of  the  little  fish  that  would 
not  mind  its  mother,  the  verses  about 
the 

"Pretty  cow  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  iny  bread," 

are  only  a  few,  very  few,  among  the 
favorite  verses  written  by  these  two 
ladies,  of  whose  poetry  Miss  Yonge, 
in  her  papers  upon  "Children's 
Literature  of  the  Last  Century," 
speaks,  and  notices  "the  astonish- 
ing simplicity,  without  puerility,  the 
pathos,  and  arch  drollery,  of  the 
secular  poems." 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  brilliant    repartee 
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to  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of 
writing  well  when  imitating  the 
thoughts  and  reasoning  of  animals, 
defines  the  difficulty  of  excelling 
in  this  style.  Goldsmith  said,  "  The 
skill  consists  in  making  the  fishes 
talk  like  little  fishes."  Whereupon, 
observing  Johnson  was  immensely 
entertained,  he  smartly  added,  "  Why, 
Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as 
you  seem  to  think;  for,  if  you  were 
to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would 
talk  like  whales." 

The  recollections  of  Mrs.  Gilbert 
herself,  which  occupy  rather  more 
than  half  the  first  volume,  are  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  memoir. 
These  pages  are  full  of  personal  and 
graphic  sketches  of  quaint  and  homely 
scenes  and  people,  with  a  charming 
description  of  the  Taylor  family, 
home,  friends,  and  their  daily  life. 
The  life  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  passed 
amid  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  a 
dissenting  clergyman's  home. 

Isaac  Taylor,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  was  for  many  years  noted  as 
an  engraver,  —  an  occupation  almost 
hereditary  in  the  family.  His  father 
•was  also  a  celebrated  engraver,  and 
the  friend  of  Bartolozzi,  Fuseli,  and 
Smirke,  and  the  teacher  of  Thomas 
Bewick,  who 'alludes  to  him,  as  "My 
warm  friend  and  patron,  Isaac  Taylor." 
Ann's  father  taught  both  his  daugh- 
ters to  engrave ;  and  for  several  years 
both  sisters  assisted  him  in  preparing 
certain  small  blocks,  and  illustrating 
books  for  London  publishers  ;  later, 
'in  writing  the  "  Nursery  Rhymes,"  the 
"Hymns  and  Original  Poems,"  besides 
others.  This  greatly  added  to  their 
labor.  They  did  not  at  all  abandon 
the  engraving  while  writing  these 
and  various  other  books.  They  en- 
graved during  the  day,  and  wrote  in 
the  evening,  after  light ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  real  labor  of  love  to 


them,  as  Ann  writes  of  completing 
"  our  poems  in  the  evenings  of  a 
happy  fortnight."  Jane  Taylor  said 
to  her  sister,  "  I  try  to  conjure  some 
child  into  my  presence,  address  her 
suitably,  as  well  as  I  am  able ;  and, 
when  I  begin  to  play,  I  say  to  her, 
1  There,  love,  now  you  may  go.'  " 

A  long  life,  uneventful,  and  occu- 
pied with  domestic  duties,  followed 
Mrs.  Gilbert's  marriage.  It  must  be 
regretted  that  a  writer  so  able  and 
judicious  as  she  had  shown  herself  in 
various  ways  did  not  pursue  her 
studies  and  literary  efforts ;  as,  besides 
her  poems  and  other  works  for  chil- 
dren, her  reviews  of  important  books 
had  gained  for  her  a  considerable 
reputation.  Montgomery  once  re- 
ferred to  her  "  as  a  rare  instance  of 
one  whose  prose  style  was  perspicu- 
ous and  beautiful,  without  her  having 
had  the  assistance  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation." 

The  Life  of  Jane  Ta}7lor,  by  her 
brother,  of  course  treats  somewhat 
of  the  same  people  and  scenes ;  but 
this  book  has  a  charm  all  its  own. 
It  would  have  been  better,  if  com- 
pressed. Its  diffusiveness  evinces  the 
interest  of  the  son,  but  has  not 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  editor, 
or  the  merit  of  the  book. 

G.  A.  E. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

ANY  one  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
in  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  inten- 
tion, of  kindergartens,  would  do  well 
to  be  provided  with  Miss  E.  P.  Pea- 
body's  "Kindergarten  Messenger." 
This  little  periodical  has  passed 
through  two  volumes,  and  now  waits 
at  the  door  of  a  third  year,  uncertain 
of  a  reception.  If  its  subscription-list 
can  be  enlarged  by  five  hundred  more 
subscribers,  Miss  Peabody  promises 
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to  resume  it.  Its  past  numbers  have 
given  translations  from  writings  of 
Froebel  (the  originator  of  the  kinder- 
garten system),  and  of  his  disciples, 
with  practical  accounts  of  the  kinder- 
gartens ahead}7-  established  in  this 
country,  in  England,  and  elsewhere. 
The  terms  for  this  modest  periodical 
are  a  dollar  a  year,  in  advance,  with 
the  twelve  cents  now  necessary  for 
postage.  Past  numbers  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  those  who  request  them  with 
a  view  to  subscribing. 

These  numbers  contain  valuable 
descriptions  of  the  materials  used 
for  occupying  and  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten,  and  recom- 
mendations of  books  explaining  the 
methods.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
subscribe  is  requested  to  inform  the 
editor,  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  19  Follen 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  writer  in  a  late  German  review 
(in  the  third  number  of  the  "  Rund- 
schau ")  has  been  discussing  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the 
Prussian  school-system,  which  is 
always  held  up  as  an  example  of  a 
successful  school-system.  Herr  Las- 
ker,  the  writer,  considers  that  it  has 
by  no  means  accomplished  its  high 
object.  The  system  is  careful  in  its 
routine  and  exactness;  but  a  great 
defect  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  must  be  graded  for  the  low- 
er class  of  intellect,  and  not  for  the 
higher. 

The  result  of  teaching  in  such 
large  classes  must  naturally  be,  that 
the  more  capable  minds  must  be  kept 
back  to  that  grade  of  instruction 
possible  only  for  those  who  have  less 
capacity. 

Again :  this  uniform  method  of 
study  is  forced  upon  classes  of  every 
variety  of  mind,  and  upon  individuals 
who  are  to  enter  upon  every  variety 
of  life,  —  those  who  propose  to  carry 


further  the  subjects  of  study  on 
which  they  have  begun,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  directly  pass  to  some 
mechanical  work.  This  objection  is 
more  applicable  to  the  Prussian  school- 
system  than  to  ours  ;  for  the  govern- 
ment keeps  a  supervision  over  the 
private  as  well  as  the  public  schools; 
and  all  are  subject  to  a  similar  train- 
ing. 

Herr  Lasker  believes  that  a  more 
satisfactory  system  is  yet  to  be  devised, 
and  that  every  thing  that  leads  to  a 
more  careful  education  of  the  individ- 
ual will  assist  in  this  ;  and  he  speaks 
of  the  kindergarten  as  one  of  these 
means,  —  "  as  yet  incomplete  in  form, 
with  its  ideal  unperfected,  and  as  yet 
inadequate  in  its  extent,"  but  yet  a 
beginning  in  the  right  direction. 

A  careful  study  of  this  system  is 
certainly  necessary,  now  that  the 
question  of  kindergartens  is  before 
us ;  and  its  claims  cannot  be  more 
fully  presented  than  they  are  in  the 
"Kindergarten  Messenger." 


LEGENDS    AND    MEMORIES  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

MRS.  AITKIN  has  a  birthright  which 
justly  entitles  her  to  sing  or  write 
of  Scotland.  We  find  in  her  poems 
some  of  the  wild  legend  and  vivid 
description  of  the  picturesque  places 
of  the  "  Land  of  Cakes."  In  her 
poem  of  Culloden,  she  relates  an  in- 
cident which  happened  to  her  great- 
grandmother,  who  was  speared,  and 
left  for  dead,  by  the  trooper  hurrying 
on  his  errand  of  death :  — 

"  How  she  died  not  in  the  wood, 

But  spite  of  tender  age,  and  wound,  and 

fright, 

Stubborn  lived  on  as  Highland  baby  should, 
Bearing  unto  her  grave  a  red  scar's  sight 
Crossing  her  side  with  memories  of  blood." 

1  Legends  and  Memories  of  Scotland.  By 
Cora  Kennedy  Aitkin.  London:  Hodder  and1 
Stougkton,  1874. 
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The  book  contains  four  pretty  pho- 
tographs, —  Newark  Castle,  Craig- 
millar,  Culloden,  and  Dunstaffnage 
Castle.  One  of  the  prettiest  poems 
is,  "In  Kenmore  ;  Yellow  Primroses." 


"Bonnie  wee  flowers,  I  saw  ye  growin' 

Along  the  banks  o'  Tay, 

Shakin'  your  yellow  locks,  and  blowin' 

The  robber  bees  away, 

And  haudin'  Tip  your  heads,  and  glowiu' 

Wi'  pleasure  o'  the  day. 

I  met  ye  a'  too  proud  for  humblin' 

An'  winsome  in  your  pride, 

"Where  three  white  cataracts  are  tumblin' 

Adown  the  mountain  side, 

Amang  torn  rocks  an'  larch  -trees  cruinblin,' 

The  heather  bloom  beside. 

An'  then  again  I  saw  ye  noddin' 

Across  the  churchyard  green, 

A  lang  sweet  simmer  day  forebodin' 

Wi'  joyous,  sparklin'  een, 

An'  wi'  a  flush  o'  sweetness  loadin' 

The  winds  that  waved  between. 

"Where'er  I  went,  I  heard  ye  speakin' 

A  language  that  I  knew, 

By  ilka  bloomin'  roadside  shakin' 

Your  saft  feet  in  the  dew: 

How  mony  hearts  this  day  are  breakin' 

For  sic  a  sight  o'  you!  " 

G.  A.  E. 


SINGERS    AND    SONGS    OF  THE 
LIBERAL   FAITH.i 


promised  us  a  second  volume,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
at  seeing  no  line  from  Emerson's  pen. 
As  Mr.  Putnam  gathers  in  so  much 
of  the  best  and  rarest,  one  feels  he 
should  have  had  a  place.  The  "Sing- 
ers and  Songs  "  must  supply  a  want ; 
and  the  demand  for  it  will,  we  trust, 
well  repay  its  careful  compiler  for 
his  industry  and  investigation. 

The  book  passes  through  our  hands 
just  as  every  word  written  by  Charles 
Sprague  has  a  new  value,  and  as  anec- 
dotes of  his  tenderness,  his  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  books,  his  modesty, 
and  the  golden  old  age  which  was 
spared  so  long,  are  on  every  tongue. 
In  olden  times,  we  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  publish  one  and  another 
of  his  poems  in  one  or  another  of 
the  journals  which  introduced  "  The 
Examiner  "  to  the  world. 

The  only  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Sprague's  poems  is  now  out  of  print. 
It  is  not  simply  for  his  personal 
friends,  but  for  the. whole  rising  gen- 
eration, that  we  express  the  wish  that 
a  new  and  complete  edition  may  be 
prepared  which  shall  include  these 
poems  with  his  latest  revisions.  There 
are  at  least  two  versions  of 


THIS  collection  of  hymns  and  other 
sacred  poems,  written  by  members 
of  the  Liberal  Church  in  America,  con- 
tains also  good  biographical  sketches 
of  the  writers,  and  is  enriched  by 
other  historical  and  illustrative  notes. 

These  songs  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  numerous  works  of  the 
kind.  Where  there  is  so  much  evi- 
dent care  and  thought  bestowed  upon 
a  book,  it  may  seem  ungracious  to 
ask  why  certain  poets  are  not  repre- 
sented. If  Mr.  Putnam  had  not 


1  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Liberal  Faith.  By 
Alfred  P.  Putnam.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
1875. 


THE     WINGED    WORSHIPPERS. 

Gay,  guiltless  pair, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ? 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer, 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep: 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  you  'tis  given 
To  make  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 
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Then  spread  each  wing 
Far,  far  o'er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choir  that  sing 
In  the  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  the  airy  way, 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd, 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 

I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud, 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'Twere  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar, 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed, 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore. 

This  poem  was  written  on  seeing 
two  swallows  fly  into  Chauncy-place 
Church,  Boston,  during  service. 


REMAINS  OF  LOST  EMPIRES.* 

MR.  MYERS'S  travels  in  Syria,  Cash- 
mere, and  India,  have  made  him  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
natural  peculiarities  and  heauties  of 
these  far-off  lands.  Nowadays  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  travel ;  and 
therefore  good  vivid  narrative  of  what 
the  observing  traveller  has  seen  is 
more  than  ever  desirable,  as  wise  men, 
we  well  know,  learn  by  the  experience 
of  others.  Mr.  Myers-  has  more  than 
common  cultivation,  and  has  made 
geology  a  special  study.  He  started 
for  the  trip  which  he  so  graphically 
describes  with  his  brother,  H.  M. 
Myers,  who  died  just  off  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  thus  leaving  very  sad 
memories  of  the  otherwise  successful 
journey,  and,  as  our  traveller  says, 
materially  altering  the  plan  of  this 


i  Remains  of  Lost  Empires.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers, 
A.M.  Associate  author,  with  H.  M.  Myers,  of 
Life  and  Nature  under  the  Tropics.  New  York : 
Harpf  i  and  Brothers.  1875. 


book;  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Myers  was  a 
botanist ;  and  his  acknowledged  abil- 
ity in  that  department  of  science 
had  already  been  recognized  by  the 
Williams  College  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  which  appointed  him  leader 
of  the  expedition  to  Central  America 
in  1867.  The  surviving  brother  was 
left  to  finish  his  journey  alone  ;  and 
one  loses,  of  course,  much  of  the 
botanical  portion  of  the  work,  though 
the  author  has  given  all  that  was 
available  of  his  brother's  diary  and 
notes.  The  travels  describe  a  most 
interesting  and  fascinating  part  of 
Asia  Minor  and  India.  The  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Per- 
sepolis,  were  visited  by  the  brothers 
Myers ;  and  the  author  made  special 
geological  study  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  he  found  the  traces  of  ancient 
glaciers. 

There  is  very  much  about  the 
various  people,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, of  the  different  regions  they 
saw.  The  description  of  the  Vale  of 
Cashmere  is  most  charming  and  poet- 
ical ;  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
of  these  scenes  greatly  add  to  the 
reader's  interest  in  the  book.  When 
Moore  wrote  of  this  lovely  spot,  — 

"  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Yale  of  Cash- 
mere ? 

With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever 
gave, 

Its  temples  and  grottos,  and  fountains  as 
clear, 

As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over 
their  waves,"  — 

one  might  pardon  this  as  the  fancy 
of  a  poet ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  learn 
from  the  writer  of  the  "  Remains  of 
Lost  Empires,"  that  he  was  by  no 
means  disappointed  in  the  romantic 
beauty  of  this  famous  valley,  known 
as  "  The  Unequalled,"  «  The  Happy 
Valley,"  "The  Slice  of  Heaven." 

G.   A.   E. 


of  |pr0gwss, 


IN  former  years  we  have  presented  plans  of  various  kinds  by  which 
people  of  small  property,  or  living  only  on  wages  or  salaries  ("  sala- 
ries "  is  the  genteel  word  for  "  wages  "),  can  become  the  owners  of  a 
homestead  by  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  co-operation  now  in 
practical  use.  We  have  spoken,  also,  of  the  pains  taken  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston  to  bring  the  subject  of  homestead  ownership 
to  the  notice  of  the  thousands,  nay,  millions,  who,  in  America,  may 
make  themselves  owners  of  their  own  houses,  instead  of  perpetually 
paying  rent  for  the  houses  of  other  people.  Mr.  Quincy  has  lately 
published  another  of  his  useful  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  and  has 
therein  discussed,  more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  remarkable  expe- 
rience of  the  Philadelphians  in  purchasing  homes  by  small  monthly 
instalments,  hardly  greater,  and  sometimes  much  less,  than  the  rates 
of  rent  would  be  for  such  houses,  if  hired.  From  this  pamphlet, 
from  Mr.  Edmund  Wrigley's  "  Workingman's  Way  to  Wealth,"  and 
from  the  recent  correspondence  of  the  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, which  is  now  investigating  the  question,  we  have  con- 
densed a  brief  statement  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  wonderful 
modern  application  of  an  ancient  principle.  The  results  attained  in 
Philadelphia  would  delight  the  heart  of  that  Boston-born  Philadel- 
phian,  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  maxims  adorn  the  text  of  Mr.  Wrigley's 
book.  And  what  gives  them  a  peculiar  value  is  the  shortness  of  the 
period  in  which  these  results  have  been  reached.  It  is  hardly  five 
and  twenty  years  since  the  first  Philadelphia  building  associations 
were  chartered ;  and  now  they  have  increased  to  five  or  six  hundred 
in  that  single  city.  Kindred  associations  are  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  law  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  but 
nowhere  are  they  so  numerous  or  so  thriving  as  in  the  city  of  William 
Penn  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  where  they  represent  a  capital  of  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
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THE   PENNSYLVANIA   LAWS. 

The  first  law  passed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  encourage  and  regulate  build- 
ing associations  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  April  22,  1850,  and  only 
permitted  them  to  be  organized  in  the 
three  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Schuyl- 
kill,  and  Berks.  The  charters  then 
granted  could  run  but  for  ten  years; 
and  the  number  of  shares  (at  a  par 
value  of  two  hundred  dollars)  could 
not  exceed  five  hundred ;  giving  a 
capital,  when  all  paid  in,  of  only  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But,  soon 
after,  the  number  of  shares  was  in- 
creased to  twenty-five  hundred,  giving 
an  ultimate  capital  to  each  company, 
if  all  paid  in,  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Gradually  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State  were  allowed  such 
associations;  and  finally,  in  April, 
1859,  a  general  law  was  passed,  per- 
mitting them  to  be  formed  in  all  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  Under  this  last 
act,  now  sixteen  years  in  operation,  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  Philadelphia 
building  associations  has  attracted 
so  much  notice,  that  a  synopsis  of  the 
law  deserves  to  be  given.  It  opens 
thus : — 

"At  any  time  when  ten  or  more 
persons  may  desire  to  form  a  Mutual 
Saving  Fund,  Loan,  or  Building  Asso- 
ciation, they  shall  make  application 
for  a  charter,  &c.,  provided,  that  no 
charter  granted  be  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty  years.  The  capital  stock 
shall  at  no  time  consist  of  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  shares  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  paid  by  instal- 
ments, no  periodical  payment  to  be 
made  exceeding  two  dollars  on  each 
share ; "  that  is,  one  per  cent  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  Stockholders  who 
have  paid  in  their  instalments  may, 
if  they  choose,  withdraw  from  the 
association,  receiving  back  what  they 


have  paid  in,  and  also  some  share  of 
the  profits  accrued ;  but  at  no  time 
shall  more  than  half  of  the  funds  in 
the  treasury  be  applicable  to  the  de- 
mands of  withdrawing  stockholders. 
Each  stockholder  may  borrow  money 
of  the  association  to  the  value  of  his 
shares,  and  beyond  them,  by  giving 
security.  All  loans  are  bid  for  at  the 
stated  meetings,  going  to  that  stock- 
holder who  offers  the  highest  pre- 
mium ;  and  no  premiums,  fines,  or  in- 
terest thus  offered  or  collected,  shall 
be  deemed  usurious,  though  exceed- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  legal  rate  of  six 
per  cent  interest.  These  are  the 
main  features  of  the  law  now  in  force. 

HOW   THE    ASSOCIATIONS    OPERATE. 

Although  styled  "  Building  Asso- 
ciations," the  companies  organized 
under  this  law  are  rather  what  are 
called  in  Germany,  "People's  Banks; " 
being  mutual  co-operative  companies 
for  saving  and  borrowing,  as  well  as 
for  lending  money.  The  borrowing 
feature  distinguishes  them  from  our 
savings  banks,  out  of  which  the  de- 
positors seldom  or  never  borrow ;  while, 
in  the  Philadelphia  associations,  none 
but  depositors  can  borrow.  They  are 
composed  entirely  of  one  kind  of  stock- 
holders, in  two  classes,  —  borrowers 
and  non-borrowers ;  and  their  original 
capital  is  derived  from  the  monthly 
dues  paid  on  account  of  each  share  of 
stock  by  the  holder  thereof.  The  prof- 
its are  obtained  by  lending  the  accu- 
mulated monthly  instalments  of  dues 
to  such  of  the  stockholders  as  are 
allowed  to  borrow.  The  chief  sources 
of  profit  are  two :  1.  The  premium 
deducted  from  any  loan  on  handing 
it  over  to  the  borrower,  sometimes 
amounting  to  twenty-five  or  even  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  loan ;  2.  The  interest 
on  the  loan  itself,  which  is  paid  month- 
ly. There  are  also  fines  for  arrears  and 
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neglects,  and  a  small  margin  of  profit 
on  the  withdrawal  of  stock.  These 
items  of  profit  are  largely  increased 
by  the  monthly  compounding  of  in- 
terest upon  them  and  upon  the  month- 
ly dues.  When  the  accumulated  dues 
and  profits  will  give  to  every  share- 
holder two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
of  his  shares,  the  association  may  dis- 
solve ;  or  it  may  go  on  through  its  al- 
lotted twenty  years  by  beginning  each 
year  a  new  series  of  memberships. 
Ordinarily  a  "series"  will  terminate 
in  about  ten  years,  though  some  run 
to  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  others 
come  to  an  end  in  less  than  eight  years. 
If  a  "  series  "  closes  in  ten  years, 
then  the  average  annual  profit  is 
eight  dollars  on  each  share,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  has  been  a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  if  neither  fines 
nor  premiums  have  been  paid ;  that 
is,  if  the  shareholder  has  neither  been 
a  borrower,  nor  has  fallen  into  arrears. 
On  this  supposition,  he  will  have  made 
a  profit  of  thirteen  and  a  fourth  per 
cent  a  year  on  the  sums  that  he  has 
paid  in.  If  business  has  been  so  good, 
and  premiums  so  large,  that  the  series 
closes  in  eight  years,  the  rate  of  profit 
to  the  shareholder  is  twenty-seven  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  shareholder  will 
not  have  been  obliged  to  make  any 
large  deposit  of  money  during  those 
years,  unless  he  has  been  a  borrower ; 
but  all  his  payments  will  have  been 
in  small  sums.  In  this  way  there  will 
be  realized  on  each  share  held  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  has 
accumulated  in  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  by  sums  of  money  paid  or 
saved,  a  dollar  at  a  time,  month  after 
month  ;  while,  if  the  whole  sum  thus 
paid  in  (say  a  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars)  had  been  deposited  in  a  sav- 
ings bank,  all  in  one  amount,  in 
place  of  easy  monthly  payments,  it 
would  take  about  the  same  length  of 


time  to  accumulate  up  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  Thus,  even  for  non-borrow- 
ing members,  the  investment  is  a  good 
one. 

HOW  THE  BORROWERS  FARE. 

These  Philadelphia  associations, 
however,  are  of  special  service  to  those 
who  wish  to  borrow  money  in  order  to 
pay  for  a  home ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  have  the  name  of  "  Building  As- 
sociations." And  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  excellent  system  we  are  now 
describing,  that  thousands  of  work- 
in  gmen  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
to-day  own  and  occupy  their  own 
houses.  Many  instances  are  cited  of 
mechanics  and  laboring-men,  who 
have  worked  all  their  lives  as  jour- 
neymen or  day-laborers,  raising  large 
families  of  children,  and  who  are 
to-day  worth  from  ten  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  all  made  and 
saved  in  building  associations.  How 
this  is  done  will  partly  appear  from 
the  fact,  that  while  a  tenant  who  hires 
a  house  at  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  or  a 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year, 
will  pay  his  landlord  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  in  ten  years,  the  same  money, 
if  put  into  a  building  association, 
would  buy  the  same  house  in  the  same 
period,  provided  the  occupant  can  pay 
also  the  additional  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  ten  years,  or,  al- 
lowing for  interest  on  accumulations, 
about  twenty  dollars  a  year,  or  a 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  month. 
That  is  to  say,  if  paid  in  the  form  of 
rent,  the  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a 
year  bring  the  occupant  no  nearer  to 
ownership  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
than  he  was  at  the  beginning ;  while 
by  adding  twenty  dollars  a  year  (pay- 
ing two  hundred  dollars,  instead  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars),  and  put- 
ting the  money  into  a  building  as- 
sociation, he  has  made  his  purchase 
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at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  no  longer 
has  any  rent  to  pay.  This  operation 
would  require  him  to  own  five  shares 
of  stock,  costing  him  sixty  dollars  a 
year,  and  to  borrow  (pledging  the 
house  as  security)  at  such  a  rate,  that 
he  would  .pay  a  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  a  year  more  in  premiums  and 
interest.  Or  else  he  may  own  ten 
shares,  costing  him  a  hundred  twenty 
dollars  a  year,  and  borrow  only  what 
will  cost  him  eighty  dollars  a  year. 
Or,  in  some  other  combination  of 
payments,  he  may  deposit  with  the 
association  two  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  result  will  be  as  above  stated. 
If  he  can  pay  in  three  hundred  dollars, 
or  some  larger  sum,  in  a  year,  then 
he  may  buy  a  better  house,  or  may 
receive  his  capital  and  interest  back 
at  the  termination  of  the  "  series  "  to 
which  he  belongs,  in  some  other  form. 
If  he  has  borrowed  the  money  to  en- 
gage in  trade,  then  he  gets  his  notes 
back  at  the  appointed  time,  and  has 
his  stock  in  trade  unencumbered  by 
debt;  and  so  on  through  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  he  may  make  his 
investment  profitable,  and  his  borrow- 
ing a  means  of  advancement,  rather 
than  a  drag  upon  him,  as  it  would  be 
in  other  circumstances. 

THE  MODE  OF  BORROWING. 

The  stumbling-block  to  the  unin- 
structed  in  this  system  of  loan  and 
investment  is  the  apparently  high 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  reason  of  the 
premiums  exacted.  "  The  great  ob- 
jection to  be  overcome/'  writes  an  eld 
actuary  who  has  been  devoting  him- 
self to  working  these  associations  for 
twenty-five  years,  "is  the  apparent 
excessive  interest,  which  is  a  'myth' 
when  properly  understood;  for  natu- 
rally, if  people  paid  such  excessive  in- 
terest, it  would  cause  poverty  and 
bankruptcy,  instead  of  which,  we  here 


get  rich  on  it."  As  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  this  is  a 
perfect  answer  to  objections ;  but  per- 
haps it  will  be  made  clearer  and  more 
satisfactory  by  a  little  analysis  of  the 
process  of  borrowing,  and  the  true 
nature  and  disposal  of  the  premium 
paid  in. 

HOW  THE  CAPITAL  IS  LOANED. 

Once  a  month,  the  available  funds 
of  the  association  are  oifered  for  lend- 
ing to  the  highest  bidder  in  open 
meeting ;  and  all  persons  who  wish  to 
borrow  are  allowed  to  bid,  whether 
shareholders  or  not.  But  all  whose 
bids  are  accepted,  if  not  members  al- 
ready, are  required  to  become  such  by 
paying  one  dollar  (that  is,  one  month's 
dues)  on  each  share  they  bid  for; 
and  this  deposit  is  retained,  whether 
the  money  is  actually  loaned  or  not. 
The  bidder's  security  is  then  exam- 
ined, and,  if  found  sufiicient,  the  loan 
he  has  bid  for  is  given  to  him,  first 
deducting  from  the  loan  the  amount 
previously  due  on  his  shares  from  the 
beginning  of  their  "  series,"  and  also 
the  premium  he  has  agreed  to  pay. 
This  looks  like  a  heavy  discount  for 
the  borrower  to  bear,  amounting,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  to  more  than  half  the 
loan  on  which  he  nominally  pays  in- 
terest. But  in  fact  the  profits  of  the 
association,  to  which  he  becomes  en- 
titled by  these  deductions  from  his 
loan,  are  so  great  as  to  neutralize  this 
heavy  discount,  and  reduce  his  rate  of 
interest  to  about  what  is  paid  by  the 
customers  of  safe  banks  in  Boston; 
that  is,  from  five  to  eight  per  cent. 
The  obligation  given  by  the  borrower 
to  the  association  is  nominally  for  the 
repayment  of  the  whole  loan,  but 
really  only  for  the  payment  of  month- 
ly dues  on  the  stock  which  he  takes 
as  security,  and  legal  interest  on  the 
loan  itself,  until  such  time  as  the  as- 
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sociation  is  able  to  pay  to  each  share- 
holder the  par  value  of  his  shares 
that  is,  two  hundred  dollars.  When 
this  result  is  reached,  the  association 
owes  a  borrower  on  five  shares  a  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and,  if  the  borrower 
owes  the  association  a  thousand  dollars, 
then  one  side  of  the  account  cancels 
the  other,  the  loan  is  paid  off,  and  the 
house,  or  other  property  held  as  secu- 
rity, is  released,  and  becomes  the  un- 
encumbered property  of  the  late  bor- 
rowing shareholder,  who  finds  that 
he  has  paid,  perhaps,  only  six  per 
cent  interest  on  his  loan,  though 
at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  he 
were  paying  fifteen  and  twenty  per 
cent. 

As  the  final  goal  of  each  associa- 
tion is  the  par  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars  a  share,  the  members  are  in- 
terested to  have  the  goal  reached  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible ;  and,  of 
course,  the  greater  the  yearly  profit  on 
each  share,  the  shorter  the  time. 
The  average  time  in  the  smaller  as- 
sociations is  eight  years  and  a  half; 
but  some  "  series  "  have  matured  in 
seven  years  and  nine  months.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  shareholders  paid  in 
but  ninety-three  dollars,  and  received 
back  two  hundred  dollars,  getting  a 
*clear  profit  of  a  hundred  and  seven 
dollars,  or  nearly  fourteen  dollars  a 
year  on  an  investment  of  twelve  dol- 
lars a  year.  This  is  an  extreme  case ; 
but  it  has  occurred.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that,  the  larger  the  premium  paid  for 
loans,  the  sooner  the  "series"  will 
mature,  and  the  larger  the  profits 
must  be ;  so  that  what  one  loses  by 
paying  a  high  premium,  he  gains  by 
the  less  number  of  years  in  which  he 
is  required  to  pay  dues  and  interest; 
and  thus  his  rate  of  discount  is  cut 
down  to  the  average  bank  rate  for 
good  customers,  while  he  is  allowed  to 
make  his  payments  by  such  instal- 


ments as  banks  seldom  allow,  except 
in  cases  of  insolvency. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  a  Phila- 
delphian  borrows  from  an  association, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  large  pre- 
miums, is  able  to  "  wind  up  "  in  eight 
years,  a  loan  on  five  shares  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  forty  per  cent  pre- 
mium :  he  would  realize  six  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  and  thereafter  pay 
ten  dollars  per  month  dues  and  inter- 
est, or  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
per  year  for  eight  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  will  have  paid  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  (just  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  more  than 
he  received),  and  the  debt  is  paid.  If 
he  borrows  six  hundred  dollars  in  the 
regular  way,  at  six  per  cent -single 
interest  for  eight  years,  the  interest 
for  that  time  will  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars, 
which,  added  to  the  loan,  makes  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  against  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  paid  in  the  same 
time  to  the  building  association ; 
which  latter  payment  is  only  nine  dol- 
lars a  year,  or  seventy-two  dollars  in 
eight  years  in  excess  of  six  per  cent 
interest, —  a  very  small  sum  compared 
with  the  privilege  it  aids  one  to  obtain. 
Now  suppose  he  were  to  borrow  the 
same  amount  (a  thousand  dollars  on 
five  shares)  from  an  association,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  smaller  profits,  is  un- 
aJ3le  to  run  out  in  less  than  ten  years 
and  ten  months,  and  were  to  pay 
only  twenty  per  cent  premium,  he 
would  therefore  realize  eight  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  with  the  premium  off, 
and  would,  of  course,  pay  the  same 
amount  of  dues  and  interest,  ten  dol- 
lars a  month,  or  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty dollars  a  year;  and  in  ten  years 
and  ten  months  he  would  pay  just 
thirteen  hundred  dollars,  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  he  received. 
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No\v,  let  us  apply  the  six  per  cent 
rule  to  this  case  also.  If  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  were  borrowed  for  ten 
years  and  ten  months,  at  six  per  cent 
interest,  the  interest  paid  for  the  whole 
time  would  amount  to  five  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  making  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  principal 
and  interest,  or  twenty  dollars  more 
than  would  be  paid  to  the  association 
in  the  same  length  of  time ;  so  that 
the  loan  from  the  association  would 
be  actually  twenty  dollars  less  than 
legal  interest  for  the  time  it  Js  held. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
figures,  taken  from  examples  of  every- 
day occurrence,  that  the  objection 
to  premiums,  and  the  charge  of  op- 
pressive usury,  sometimes  preferred 
against  this  system,  fade  away  on  ex- 
amination, and  fair  comparison  ;  and, 
even  in  cases  where  a  loan  results  in 
the  payment  of  a  sum  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  six  per  cent  interest  at  the 
end  of  the  transaction,  this  excess  is 
a  mere  atom  in  comparison  with  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  borrower,  by 
means  of  which  he  attains  a  position 
to  be  reached  by  the  workingman  in 
no  other  way. 

If  the  same  computation  is  made 
with  Massachusetts'  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest (now  seven  per  cent),  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  borrower  in  a  building 
association  is  still  more  evident ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  poorer 
class  of  borrowers  are  often  compelled 
to  pay  eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty  per 
cent  on  just  such  loans,  the  benefits  of 
such  a  mutual  bank  as  this  need  not 
further  be  enlarged  upon.  Moreover, 
it  is  found,  that,  among  these  associa- 
tions, those  which  have  but  a  small 
number  of  bona-fide  members  — 
among  whom  may  be  a  few  capital- 
ists, but  no  speculators —  are  the  most 
profitable  and  the  safest.  The  same 
veteran  actuary  whom  we  have  quoted 


writes,  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  some 
of  these  associations,  "  The  propor- 
tion that  have  failed,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  is  one  in  a  hundred ;  and 
their  failure  was  caused,  1st,  By  the 
stockholders  not  having  confidence  in 
the  managers,  and  therefore  with- 
drawing their  money,  when  the  as- 
sociation went  into  liquidation  for 
want  of  capital ;  2d,  By  mistaken 
judgment  in  the  value  of  property, 
and  by  having  loaned  upon  too  much 
property  that  was  heavily  encum- 
bered with  first  claims  ;  3d,  But 
the  general  cause  is,  that  design- 
ing men  have  got  these  associations 
up  for  their  own  benefit,  desiring  to 
sell  their  property  to  the  association 
by  means  of  a  loan  from  the  associa- 
tion ;  these  men  being  the  officers 
and  directors,  and  voting  themselves 
the  money  indirectly  through  another 
party."  This  touch  of  Nature  re- 
minds us,  that  the  American  Credit 
Mobilier  originated  in  Philadelphia, 
also,  and  about  the  time  that  the 
Building  Association  Law  of  1859  was 
passed.  But  our  correspondent  adds, 
"These  men  get  tripped  up  some- 
times ;  and  the  court  makes  them  dis- 
gorge, or  go  to  prison." 

PRACTICAL    SUGGESTIONS.  , 

Our  correspondent  says  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  these  associations  now 
in  Philadelphia,  "  There  are  probably 
over  six  hundred.  We  can  enumer- 
ate over  five  hundred ;  and  every  little 
while  we  discover  one  more  that  is 
doing  business,  quietly,  not  advertis- 
ing, as,  indeed,  very  few  do.  In  the 
small  ward  where  I  live,  there  are 
twenty-three  associations,  and  some 
wards  have  more  than  this."  (There 
are  about  fifty  wards  and  districts  in 
Philadelphia.)  "  Some  associations 
have  from  five  to  ten  thousand  shares 
working,  which  brings  up  their  receipts  , 
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to  ten  thousand  dollars  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  month ;  but  those 
with  which  I  ani  connected  are  man- 
aged under  a  smaller  number  of 
shares.  Our  twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  these 
are  more  profitable ;  for  it  takes  these 
large  associations  ten  to  twelve  years 
to  mature  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  share  ;  whereas  we  do  it  in 
eight  years  and  six  months  generally. 
We  have  many  members  from  differ- 
ent localities  ;  for  instance,  we  receive 
fifty  dollars  a  month  from  Boston. 
We  have  members  in  Maine,  Connec- 
ticut, Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  &c.,  and  therefore  receive  a 
large  amount  of  money  from  outside 
Philadelphia.  We  have  some  capi- 
talists that  are  carrying  at  least  a 
hundred  shares  in  twelve  or  more 
associations,  paying  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  in  each  association. 
Some  pay  a  year  or  two  in  advance  ; 
and  some  pay  up  for  eight  years  at 
the  rate  of  ninety-six  dollars  per 
share.  We  then  give  a  guaranty 
certificate  to  pay  them  two  hundred 
dollars  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
whether  the  association  matures  or 
«not.  A  large  number  of  people  take 
a  paid-up  share  for  their  children  in 
this  manner.  We  lend  on  property, 
and  on  nothing  else  but  our  own 
stock,  and  take  no  notes  or  any 
promises  to  pay  whatever. 

"There  are  several  such  associa- 
tions in  Cincinnati,  one  in  Chicago, 
one  in  St.  Louis,  several  in  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  most  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  but 
none  in  New  York  or  New  England. 
As  to  the  principles  of  building  asso- 
ciations, our  experience  shows  that 
all  the  treatises  on  the  subject  do 
no  good,  unless  practically  put  into 


operation  by  some  of  the  best  men 
and  women  of  the  locality  organizing, 
and  taking  the  slaares,  to  make  up 
the  capital ;  so  that  the  poor  renters 
may  borrow  to  buy  themselves  a 
home.  Others  will  then  be  induced 
to  save  and  take  shares,  finding  that 
it  is  more  profitable  than  a  saving's 
fund.  I  send  you  a  report  of  an 
association  that  I  started  a  year  ago, 
in  a  wagon-house  at  a  cross-roads 
town  of  about  a  dozen  houses.  Since 
it  started,  eight  new  houses  have  been 
built  out  of  the  money  of  the  associa- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  organize  a  suc- 
cessful building  association,  do  not 
mix  it  with  any  thing  else :  if  you 
do,  you  will  not  succeed. 

"  A  well  and  honestly  managed 
building  association  is  the  best  de- 
vised scheme  to  benefit  the  laboring 
class  that  is  now  before  the  world. 
The  English  Government  thought  so, 
and  in  1835  issued  a  circular  at  the 
government's  expense,  and  had  it  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, advising  and  soliciting  the  peo- 
ple to  favor  them  ;  and  to-day  some 
of  the  brightest  men  in  parliament  are 
members  of  them.  I  send  you  en- 
closed the  report  of  an  association 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  which  or- 
ganized in  1852,  with  only  seventy- 
five  shares  sold  during  the  first  year  ; 
that  is,  we  only  received  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  month  to  loan.  At 
that  time,  I  was  almost  ashamed  to 
advocate  them  ;  and,  when  I  did, 
people  accused  me  of  motives  that 
were  hardly  honest,  at  least  not 
creditable.  They  said  I  was  insane 
on  that  one  idea :  it  was  a  hobby  I 
was  riding  to  death.  To-day  my 
most  sanguine  expectations  have  been 
realized.  This  association  has  ma- 
tured to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars  a  share  four  times  since  it 
started.  The  last  time,  or  fourth, 
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matured  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  2,  1875. 
During  the  twenty-three  years,  there 
has  not  a  single  member  complained 
of  having  lost  a  cent ;  but  many  to- 
day are  richer  tkan  I  am." 


THE  BOGUS   CHAEITIES    OF    NEW 
YORK. 

BY   RICHARD  J.   HINTON. 

INDIVIDUAL  Americans  are  lavish 
of  their*  money,  or  "  other  people's,"  I 
hear  some  one  sarcastically  suggest. 
But,  whether  the  satire  is  winged 
with  truth  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  substantial  correctness  of  the  pos- 
tulate. That  this  lavishness  is  not 
limited  by  personal  needs,  desires,  or 
tastes,  the  record  of  many  splendid 
acts  of  benevolence  and  generosity 
affords  ample  evidence.  But,  while 
we  give  heartily  and  largely,  we  are 
not  always  wise  in  giving.  In  an  era 
when  individual  wealth  is  not  always 
the  result  of  direct  personal  efforts, 
or  the  adequate  industry  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  possessed,  it  is  very  natu- 
ral that  there  should  be  manifested  a 
lack  of  responsibility  in  the  spending 
thereof:  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
the  giving  of  alms,  is  this  apparent. 
Gentlemen  actively  interested  in  the 
organized  charities  of  a  great  city, 
and  intelligently  anxious  that  that 
which  they  give  shall  not  only  be 
worthy  of  their  resources,  but,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  shall  produce 
the  largest  good  with  a  minimum  of 
evil,  are  very  rare  indeed.  There 
are  thousands  of  liberal  givers,  but 
very  few  wise  managers  and  distrib- 
uters of  their  own  gifts.  Business- 
men seem  to  regard  their  duty  as 
done,  when  they  have  paid  their 
tithes,  even  though  the  receivers  may 
be  impostors,  or  the  charity  for  which 


they  solicit  be  one  of  those  unwise 
and  ill-directed  efforts  which  pauper- 
ize and  degrade  more  than  they  re- 
lieve. 

The  free  distributions  of  soup  in, 
cities  afford  notable  illustrations  of 
this. 

In  obtaining  material  for  this  arti- 
cle, I  have  conversed  with  competent 
persons,  whose  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation and  fair  judgment  entitle 
their  opinions  to  respect;  and  the  crit- 
icism is  general,  that  the  net  results 
of  such  benevolence  produce  more 
evil  than  good.  The  pushing  "  bum- 
mers," the  congenital  paupers  (for  ifc 
is  proven  that  there  are  families  of 
beggars  to  whom  the  calling  descends 
as  an  inheritance),  the  stalwart  and 
systematic  idler,  and  the  whole  body 
of  "  ne'er-do-wells,"  who  make  up  the 
frayed  fringe  of  the  social  garment,  — 
these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries. 

It  is  not  designed  to  detract  from 
or  deprecate  the  kindly  intention  of 
this  munificence,  but  only  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  wise  direction  of 
gifts,  and  the  simple  lavishness  of 
giving.  The  latter  opens  the  road  to 
a  larger  amount  of  shiftless  benevo- 
lence so  called,  the  chief  result  of 
which  is  to  furnish  a  respectable  live- 
lihood to  a  considerable  number-  of 
men  and  women,  who  are  employed, 
or  employ  themselves,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  numerous  societies,  which 
might  be  not  unjustly  designated  as 
well-intentioned  agencies  for  the  crea- 
tion of  pauperism.  The  amount  of 
money  collected  by  persons  who  are 
actually  impostors,  and  only  use  the 
cloak  of  charity  as  a  means  of  deceit, 
is  by  no  means  as  large  as  that  daily 
bestowed  upon  those  who  expend 
much  the  greater  part  of  what  is  so 
given,  in  efforts  to  get  the  balance  to 
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the  needy,  yet  really  believe  they  are 
doing  good.  There  is  an  industry  in 
charitable  organizations,  which  is 
often  as  profitable,  and  is  certainly 
quite  as  visible  to  observers,  as  that 
which  is  seen  in  any  other  occupation. 

Last  winter,  when  the  depression 
of  business  that  followed  the  panic 
was  felt  most  severely  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  gentlemen  who  had  long 
been  actively  interested  in  its  bona- 
fide  charitable  movements,  believing 
it  was  necessary  to  systematize  the 
bestowal  of  benevolence,  so  that  what 
was  given  might  reach  those  by  whom 
it  was  most  needed,  called  a  meeting, 
and  organized  what  was  termed  "  The 
Bureau  of  Charities." 

This  bureau,  during  its  existence 
of  only  a  few  months,  has  been  able 
to  expose  the  existence  and  character 
of  many  fraudulent  societies  and  in- 
dividuals ;  to  furnish  the  public  with 
information  as  to  the  mode  of  doing 
business  of  other  societies ;  to  publish 
a  directory  containing  the  names, 
officers,  incomes,  &c.,  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  societies  (making, 
with  their  branches,  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six),  and  the  re- 
gistration of  fourteen  thousand  names 
of  recipients  of  charity, —  a  work 
which  shows  that  the  several  associa- 
tions constantly  overlap  one  another, 
that  the  per  capita  amount  given  to 
the  needy  is  very  small,  and  that 
many  are  beneficiaries  of  several  so- 
cieties at  the  same  time. 

The  Directory  published  by  this 
bureau  is  a  well  arranged  document, 
giving  a  great  deal  of  information. 
The  religious  or  sectarian  societies 
named  therein,  number  sixty-seven, 
of  which  twenty-one  are  under  Ro- 
man-Catholic direction  (the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  has  thirty 
parish  branches,  an  orphan  asylum 
and  hospital,  under  charge  of  the 


"Particular  Council,"  as  the  central 
body  is  termed).  There  are  eighteen 
societies  connected  with  and  depend- 
ent on  'the  Protestant-Episcopal 
Church.  Seven  of  ihe  more  useful 
eiforts  are  supported  by  the  Israelites, 
whose  well-known  skill  in  directing 
charities  is  not  detracted  from  by 
their  New  York  efforts. 

According  to  the  Directory,  the  to- 
tal amount  received  for  the  year  1873 
by  the  194  charitable  associations, 
whose  names  and  officers  are  given, 
was  $4,066,243.95 ;  while  the*expen- 
ditures  reached  a  total  of  $3,767,635.- 
77;  leaving  a  balance  of  $298,608.18. 
These  sums,  large  as  they  are,  do  not 
give  the  total  expended ;  for  many  of 
the  amounts  are  only  estimates  and 
approximates,  while  there  are  a  large 
number  of  church  societies,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  that  are  named  in  the 
Directory,  that  do  not  give  incomes  or 
expenditures.  Probably  the  total  in- 
come of  the  organized  charities  of 
New  York  will  not  be  less  than  five 
million  dollars ;  while  their  expendi- 
tures will  reach  within  a  half  million 
of  that  sum. 

The  public  institutions  connected 
with  charity  show  an  expenditure  of 
$1,291,949.91,  which  will  give,  with 
the  amounts  set  down  against  the 
private  societies,  a  total  stated  expend- 
iture of  $4,959.585.68:  adding  the 
estimate  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  already  made,  and  the 
total  yearly  sum  expended  on  the  poor 
of  New  York  cannot  be  a  dollar  less 
than  $5,700,000,  or  an  average  of 
about  $5.70  per  capita  of  the  whole 
population. 

In  addition  to  these  public  expendi- 
tures, chiefly  made  from  the  moneys 
raised  from  taxation,  there  is  a  large 
fund,  the  product  of  excise  fines, 
which  has  heretofore  been  lavishly 
and  carelessly  expended  for  benevo- 
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lent  purposes,  so  called,  by  the  legis- 
lature, through  a  bill  annually  reported 
for  the  purpose.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  amount  (covering  nearly 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars)  has 
been  distributed  to  sectarian  and  pri- 
vate charities  that  were  in  no  way 
justly  entitled  to  such  amounts.  The 
last  bill  reported,  which  included  the 
names  of  seventy  such  societies,  was 
defeated,  and  the  whole  transferred  to 
the  city  board  of  apportionment. 
Under  the  amended  State  constitu- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  all  such  appro- 
priations of  public  moneys  are  illegal. 

Among  the  necessities  of  the  char- 
itable work  of  a  city  like  that  of  New 
York  —  in  which  the  inevitable  diffi- 
culties of  our  competitive  system  of 
industry  and  trade  are  supplemented 
by  a  marked  want  of  municipal  horno- 
geneousness,  and  the  fact  that  Man- 
hattan is  a  midriff  by  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  which  are  caught  the 
worst  elements  of  ignorance,  pauper- 
ism, and  viciousness  that  the  Old 
World  can  furnish  —  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  mendicant  police,  either 
under  municipal  direction,  or,  better 
still,  under  that  of  a  society  modelled 
after  the  famous  one  in  London.  The 
need  of  such  a  force  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  boldest  of 
the  "bogus  charities,"  to  indicate 
which  this  article  is  written. 

The  New  York  Provident  Society 
is  an  incorporated  association :  so,  at 
least,  claims  a  pamphlet,  purporting  to 
be  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
society,  with  a  list  of  officers,  and  its 
constitution.  The  " general  agent" 
of  this  society  figures  in  the  police 
report  as  an  Italian.  The  suspicions 
entertained  by  the  police  grew  out  of 
the  occasional  receipt  of  boxes  and 
bundles  of  clothing  and  provisions. 
These  were  part  of  the  contributions 
obtained  by  the  solicitations  of  Gen- 


eral Agent  Smith.  An  old  woman 
was  occasionally  employed  to  repair 
the  clothing  thus  obtained,  which  then 
appears  to  have  been  taken  away,  and 
sold.  The  neighbors  knew  very  lit- 
tle about  the  establishment.  Shortly 
after  these  facts  were  ascertained,  the 
store  was  emptied,  and  the  "  birds  had 
flown."  Other  inquiries  showed  that 
the  residences,  or  offices,  given  by 
Smith  and  Ellis  to  the  persons  who 
were  solicited  for  contributions  were 
false. 

The  Report  quotes  at  length  various 
sections  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
incorporation,  &c.,  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  societies,  and  then  gives 
"the  constitution,"  evidently  copied 
from  that  of  some  similar  institution 
of  a  bona  fide  character.  The  certifi- 
cates required  by  law  are  given,  after 
which  follows  the  report  of  the  so-called 
society's  pretended  subscriptions  and 
operations.  It  is  a  clever  document, 
shrewdly  transposed  from  some  real 
report,  and  mingling  business  and 
piety  in  due  proportions  of  bathos  and 
fervid  appeal.  It  is  well  calculated 
to  deceive  a  busy  person  with  a  kind 
heart,  especially  when  what  it  claims 
was  enforced  by  the  plausible  presence 
of  the  chief  impostor,  Smith,  who  is 
described  as  a  tall  man  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  white  hair, 
blue  eyes,  pleasant  voice,  suave  in 
manner,  and  altogether  prepossessing 
in  appearance.  His  associate,  Ellis, 
is  a  man  of  fifty  years,  having  a 
shrew,  kindly  business-air. 

The  cleverest  part  of  the  imposi- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  Report,  is  in 
a  so-called  list  of  indorsements,  to 
which  the  names  of  some  of  the  best 
known  clergymen  and  citizens  of 
New  York  are  attached.  Among 
others  are  those  of  the  Revs.  E.  H. 
Chapin,  George  H.  Hepworth,  Ste- 
phen H.  Tyng,  and  James  Thomp- 
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son,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cooper.  The 
indorsements  thus  printed  are,  when 
examined,  found  to  be,  in  general 
terms,  guarded  recommendations  of 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  New 
York  Provident  Society,  and  are  just 
such  statements  as  might  be  obtained 
by  a  plausible  swindler,  armed  with 
the  taking  programme  as  this  report 
presents,  from  gentlemen  too  much 
occupied  to  themselves  make  the  per- 
sonal examination  necessary.  Where 
the  indorsement  directly  recommends 
persons  to  contribute,  inquiry  has 
shown,  that,  if  not  a  forgery  in  toto, 
that  portion  has  been  added,  or  inter- 
polated. Dr.  Hepworth,  for  instance, 
is  made  to  say,  "  I  am  glad  to  com- 
mend this  most  worthy  institution  to 
those  who  wish  to  do  good  with  their 
money."  The  reverend  gentleman 
claims  that  he  has  no  recollection  of 
so  writing  and  signing.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Tyng,  after  declaring  that  the  soci- 
ety's objects  are  "laudable  and  im- 
portant," that  "they  will  require  the 
utmost  skill  and  fidelity  in  the 
agents,"  trusts  that  "  the  whole  enter- 
prise will  prove  its  usefulness."  All 
this  is  guarded,  and  would  accom- 
plish but  little  for  the  swindlers  who 
obtained  it.  They,  however,  add  — 
after  the  word  "  usefulness  "  —  "  and 
receive  the  generous  aid  of  those  who 
can  afford  it."  This,  of  course,  is  a 
direct  recommendation  of  themselves. 
The  fraud  which  was  thus  exposed 
had  been  in  operation  about  four 
years.  Besides  Ellis  and  Smith, 
there  appears  to  have  been  three  other 
men,  and  a  woman,  connected  with  the 
swindle :  subsequently  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Smith  left  the  city.  He 
was  next  heard  of  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  solicited  and  obtained  sub- 
scriptions. He  was  arrested  for 
drunkenness,  and  fined.  The  Eeport 
to  which  I  have  referred,  with  other 


evidence  of  his  character,  being  found 
upon  him,  he  was  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy.  The  want  of 
proper  proof  as  to  the  Provident 
Society  swindle  prevented  his  being 
held  as  a  "  confidence  man  ; "  and  on 
that  of  vagrancy  he  was  discharged. 
He  returned  to  this  city,  and  is  proba- 
bly pursuing  his  calling  under  some 
form  or  name. 

This  is,  probably,  the  boldest  and 
baldest  of  "  the  bogus  charities,"  of 
which  investigation  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  quite  a  number.  The 
Bureau  of  Charities,  during  its  brief 
period  of  active  operations,  made 
many  inquiries,  and  called  public  at- 
tention, through  the  press,  to  some 
six  or  seven  attempts,  of  which  the 
one  given  was  a  marked  illustration. 
There  were  eight  or  nine  privately 
inquired  into :  the  result  was  suffi- 
cient to  frighten  the  managers  from 
further  efforts.  An  examination  was 
also  made  into  the  trustworthiness  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  individuals, 
who  lived  on  the  money  obtained  from 
charitable  persons,  by  representing 
themselves  as  conducting  missions, 
industrial  schools,  and  similar  enter- 
prises among  the  very  poor.  One 
such  pretence  is  known  as  "The 
Blecker  Mission ; "  another,  as  a 
"  Nautical  School,"  the  head  of  which 
appears  under  the  name  of  "  Dr. 
Thorns."  Still  another  is  known  as 
"  The  Children's  Educational  Belief 
Association,"  whose  pretended  object 
is  to  assist  poor  parents  in  sending 
their  children  to  school.  Most  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  these  schemes  for 
earning  a  living  without  productive 
industry,  appear  to  have,  been  at  some 
time  or  another,  preachers  or  teachers. 
It  is  asserted  that  women  disguise 
themselves  quite  often  in  the  revered 
garb  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  or 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and 
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soliciting  contributions  down  town, 
among  the  busy  merchants,  brokers, 
and  bankers,  whose  business  head- 
quarters are  there,  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing considerable  amounts.  Such  is 
the  average  respect  entertained  for 
the  women,  who,  by  vows  and  service, 
have  set  themselves  apart  for  such 
work,  that  the  most  indifferent  and 
irreverent  treat  them  with  sincere 
respect,  and  seldom  refuse  some  sum, 
however  small.  Recently  two  women 
so  clothed  entered  the  office  of  a  com- 
mission-merchant. One  of  the  firm 
was  in  the  counting-room,  and,  being 
asked  for  aid,  was  about  to  take  out 
his  pocket-book,  when  he  noticed,  first, 
that  one  of  the  "  sisters  "  had  a  very 
coarse,  flushed,  and  sensual  face  ;  next 
that  they  were  not  cleanly  in  appear- 
ance ;  and,  lastly,  that  their  garb  was 
new,  and  worn  with  an  unfitness.  He 
turned  abruptly,  and  said,  "I  have 
nothing  for  you ;  "  and  they  left  with 
every  appearance  of  haste  and  fear. 
Being  busy  at  the  time,  he  did  not 
follow  or  examine  them,  but  after- 
wards learned  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  police  had  also  been  aroused. 
The  little  care  exercised  would  cer- 
tainly give  almost  perfect  immunity 
to  such  impostors. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and 
long  continued  of  these  "bogus 
charities "  has  been  ended  by  the 
recent  death  of  its  sole  beneficiary. 
The  "Rev."  John  Ebaugh,  an  old 
man  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
formerly  a  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  was  run  over  in 
Broadway,  and  died  from  the  accident. 
His  active  ministry  terminated  thirty 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  financial 
difficulties  of  an  unsavory  character ; 
but  he  always  claimed  membership 
in  the  church.  The  "Rev."  Mr. 
Ebaugh  for  thirty  years  past,  or  more, 
has  passed  as  the  directing  head  and 


founder  of  what  he  termed,  "  Kipp's 
Bay  Mission ; "  and  being  a  plausi- 
ble, and,  as  one  of  those  who  had  been 
repeatedly  fleeced  by  his  appeals  ex- 
pressed it,  "  an  amusing  old  man,"  he 
was  able  to  continue  his  operations 
year  after  year.  There  even  seems 
to  be  a  regret,  among  some  of  his 
victims,  that  he  is  no  longer  among 
the  living,  ready  to  try  it  again  with 
them.  Kipp's  Bay  will  be  remem- 
bered by  old  New-Yorkers  as  a  local- 
ity now  covered  by  the  lower  part  of 
East  Thirty-second  and  Thirty- third 
Streets.  It  was  at  one  time  a  little 
inlet  of  the  East  River.  Here  Mr. 
Ebaugh  claimed  to  have  established  a 
mission-school  among  the  poor  who 
inhabited  the  vicinity.  An  effort  was 
once  made  to  find  the  "  Mission." 
After  long  and  persistent  inquiry, 
some  one  was  found  who  knew  of  a 
room  in  the  neighborhood,  on  the  in- 
side of  the  door  of  which  was  painted 
the  name,  "  Kipp's  Bay  Mission,"  and 
to  which  a  woman  occasionally  came. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  for  a  store- 
room. In  this  neighborhood  there  is 
a  well-known  industrial  school;  and 
Mr.  Ebaugh  had  the  audacity  to  take 
a  gentleman  through  the  building, 
obtaining  from  him  a  subscription  of 
twenty-five  dollars.  Another  person 
gave  him  ten  dollars  a  year  for  two 
years.  An  investigation  proved  that 
this  impostor  must  have  received 
thousands  of  dollars  in  money  and 
goods  during 'the  years  in  which  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  They  were 
shrewdly  managed;  and  he  could 
hardly  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  law,  as  it  stands. 

A  mendicant  police,  sustained  by 
stringent  laws,  would,  however,  soon 
end  the  career  of  such  cheats,  who 
steal  the  livery  of  charity  to  serve 
their  own  vices.  It  would  be  the 
first  step  towards  systematizing  the 
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benevolence  of  a  great  community 
like  New  York,  and  render  more 
available  that  of  which  so  much  is 
inevitably  needed.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  those  who  are  best  informed 
indicate,  that,  so  far  as  organized 
charity  is  concerned,  the  following 
things  are  needed  :  — 

A  central  office,  or  bureau,  with 
legal  authority  to  examine  into  the 
status  of  societies,  institutions,  and 
individuals  appealing  to  the  benevo- 
lent for  aid,  and  having  a  body  of 
officers  to  aid  in  ferreting  out  and 
arresting  impostors  and  swindlers. 

The  districting  of  the  city  for  visit- 
ing and  inspection  ;  so  that  there  may 
be  co-operation,  and  not  overlapping, 
as  at  present. 

The  lessening  of  the  number  of 


societies  by  consolidation,  so  as  to 
decrease  the  officers,  and  cost  of  dis- 
tribution. 

The  abolition  of  all  salaries  contin- 
gent upon  the  collections  made.  In 
some  cases  twenty-five  per  cent  is 
paid  to  collectors  out  of  the  amounts 
they  obtain. 

The  requiring,  by  all  contributors, 
of  proper  certificates  on  the  part  of 
collectors  and  agents ;  and,  finally,  the 
abolition  of  all  soup-kitchen  efforts 
(unless  under  very  great  temporary 
stress),  and  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  labor  and  employment 
registration,  by  which  there  may  be 
a  means  found  of  ascertaining  where 
labor  is  needed,  and  where  and  when 
it  is  in.  excess. 


Jfme 


ART-HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

INEXPERIENCED  Americans  propos- 
ing to  visit  Europe  are  often  at  a  loss 
for  practical  hints  as  to  what  previous 
mental  preparation  they  had  better 
make,  and  how  they  shall  employ 
their  time  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
is  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  offer  a 
few  such,  confining  them,  for  greater 
precision,  to  the  single  subject  of  art- 
study. 

Turn  loose,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
endless  painting  and  sculpture  gal- 
leries of  the  Louvre  or  the  Vatican,  a 
person  wholly  unacquainted  with  art, 
and  he  is  in  as  pitiable  a  condition  as 
though  he  had  been  thrust  in  among 
the  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes 
of  the  British  Museum,  with  an  awful 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  is 
morally  bound  to  read  every  book,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  decide  from  personal 
examination  of  their  contents  which 
are  to  be  selected  for  final,  deliberate 
study.  A  glance  at  the  faces  stamped 
with  weariness  and  despair  one  lights 
upon  in  such  galleries  would  keep 
even  the  Levite  from  passing  them 
by  on  the  other  side,  though  it  were 
to  look  at  his  own  favorite  Titian. 

Now,  there  is  no  need  of  being 
ridden  by  such  nightmares.  A  few 
rational  ideas  strongly  impressed  on 
the  mind  at  the  outset  will  prove  as 
invaluable  here  as  a  compass  to  a 
man  astray  in  the  Maine  woods. 

Thousands  go  abroad  with  a  vague 


idea  that  they  are  about  to  experience 
a  wholly  new  class  of  rapturous  feel- 
ings through  the  world  of  art.  They 
have  heard  friends  and  neighbors 
rave  on  the  subject,  and  have  caught 
contagion  enough  from  their  "  mo- 
tions "  to  feel  sure  that  art  must  be 
a  very  glorious  thing.  So  far,  so 
good.  It  were  well,  however,  to  abate 
a  little  from  this  mere  vague  enthu- 
siasm, and  distinctly  propose  to  one's 
self  a  few  preliminary  questions. 
"What  is  art?  What  am  I  to  look 
for  in  its  various  creations?  What 
ground  in  our  common  human  nature 
does  it  make  its  appeal  to?"  And 
here  a  little  well-selected  reading  will 
prove  of  eminent  service. 
'  To  begin  with,  we  would  say,  get 
Henri  Taine's  little  books,  "The 
Ideal  in  Art,"  "The  Philosophy  of 
Italian  Art,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Art 
in  the  Netherlands."  Translations 
of  them  are  published  by  Leypoldfc 
and  Holt,  New  York.  The  especial 
reasons  for  recommending  them  are, 
that  they  are  short,  clear-cut,  and 
eloquent  in  style,  and  free  from  all 
the  abstract  technicalities  and  meta- 
physical theories  with  which  works  on 
this  subject  are  so  much  infested. 
Another  incalculable  service  they 
render  is,  that,  from  the  outset,  they 
accustom  the  mind  to  look  at  each 
work  of  art  in  its  vital  connection 
with  the  very  soil,  atmosphere,  aspi- 
ration, and  idea  of  the  age  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  Beneath  each  statue  or 
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picture,  the  writer  plants  the  soul  of 
the  lining  man  who  created  it. 

Now,  on  reading  these  books,  you 
will  soon  find  out  what  the  aim  of  all 
art  is;  while,  should  you  begin  with 
such  works  as  those  of  Kuskin  (in- 
valuable as  they  are  later  on),  you 
would  only  get  bewildered.  This 
aim  of  all  art  is  a  very  simple  and 
direct  one.  It  is  to  embody  some 
idea  or  sentiment  grateful  to  the  hu- 
man mind  in  a  material  form  that  is 
all  alive  and  animated  with  such  idea 
or  sentiment.  One  has  no  need  to 
go  abroad  and  visit  picture-galleries 
to  comprehend  the  fascination  exerted 
by  this  sort  of  thing.  You  keenly 
sympathize,  for  example,  with  splen- 
did physical  vigor,  and  the  pride  and 
exultation  that  accompany  it.  When 
a  superb  stallion  is  led  out,  spurning 
the  ground,  and  tossing  mane  and  tail 
to  the  wind,  you  are  transported  with 
admiration.  Why  this  high-wrought 
delight?  Because  each  motion, 
neigh,  swelling  muscle,  reveal  him  all 
fire  and  triumph,  and  bring  you  into 
electric  contact  with  his  abounding 
life.  Now,  suppose  him,  in  sharp 
contrast,  docked  short  in  mane  and 
tail,  checked  with  spring-halt,  asth- 
matic with  the  heaves,  what  would  be 
suggested  ?  The  exact  opposite  of 
the  exulting  sense  of  freedom  and 
power  that  so  lately  filled  you  with 
enthusiasm.  He  has  no  organs 
through  which  to  make  picturesquely 
manifest  to  you  the  stallion-spirit. 
The  material  form  is  no  longer  ani- 
mated with  the  life,  but  lames  and 
cripples  it. 

This  one  illustration  is  enough  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  reason  for  man's 
delight  in  forms  that  eloquently  in- 
carnate sensations  and  emotions  he 
rejoices  in,  and  so  give  him  vivid  reve- 
lations of  them.  Absolutely  depend- 
ent for  all  his  ideas  and  feelings  upon 


speaking  material  shapes, —  the  moun- 
tain suggesting  to  him  power ;  the 
secluded  valley,  peace;  the  smile  of 
his  wife,  love ;  the  laugh  of  his  child, 
glee,  —  no  wonder  his  craving  is  in- 
satiable for  objects  that  will  thus  play 
upon  the  strings  of  his  soul. 

If  Nature  did  all  her  work  in  the 
style  in  which  she  now  and  then  does 
it  in  a  perfect  Connecticut-River  elm, 
an  eagle  soaring  in  majestic  circles, 
a  Jove-like  Daniel  Webster,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  art,  in  some 
of  its  domains  at  least.  We  could 
then  commune  with  perfect  material 
incarnations  of  grace,  freedom,  and 
majesty  in  the  shapes  of  the  natural 
world.  But  she  does  not.  Nature 
has  other  aims  besides  beauty ;  at  any 
rate,  beauty  as  relative  to  the  mind 
of  man.  She  creates  the  lovely  leaf, 
and  on  it  feeds  the  caterpillar  that 
sears  it.  She  plants  the  stately  pine, 
and  at  the  same  time  grows  a  colony 
around  it  that  shut  out  air  and  sun, 
and  strip  it  bare  as  a  mast,  but  for  a 
scanty  top  that  contrives  to  maintain 
the  life.  And  so  the  ideal  leaf,  or 
the  ideal  pine,  —  in  other  words,  the 
leaf  or  pine  that  comes  up  to  our 
demand  of  what  it  should  be, —  is 
hard  to  find.  And  so  with  all  the 
material  manifestations  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  we  delight  in.  Here  is 
a  man  with  superb  shoulders  and 
puny  shanks :  he  is  our  admiration 
and  our  keen  disappointment.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  mater- 
nal sentiment;  but,  just  as  we  are 
getting  engrossed  in  the  mother's 
rapture  over  the  child,  the  baby's 
face  becomes  distorted,  discordant 
cries  distress  us,  and  the  lovely  pic- 
ture is  spoiled. 

Now,  this  confused  condition  of 
things  is  something  the  human  mind 
can  not  and  will  not  endure.  There 
are  hints  enough  of  what  ought  to  be 
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in  the  domain  of  beauty  to  make 
man  resolve  to  create  a  world  where 
he  can  have  every  thing  after  his  own 
ideal  way.  Arid  this  is  the  impulse 
of  art,  the  impulse  forward  to  the 
perfect  fusion  of  body  and  spirit, 
sense  and  soul.  The  athlete  shall 
be  all  vigor,  from  head  to  foot ; 
the  Jove  shall  keep  ever  his  awful 
front ;  the  sweet  babe  shall  lie  eter- 
nal in  the  Madonna's  arms,  mother 
and  child  beaming  speechless  love  on 
one  another;  and  no  earthly  discord 
of  pain,  cries,  distortion,  shall  inter- 
rupt the  play  of  pure  rapture. 

With  this  clear  idea  in  his  mind, 
of  the  object  and  aim  of  all  art,  let 
the  novice  now  begin  his  study  of  pic- 
tures and  statues.  It  will  help  him 
amazingly,  to  feel  that  he  is  after 
something  as  much  of  natural  human 
interest  as  though  he  were  going  to 
look  at  a  fine  greyhound,  the  material 
type  of  fleetness,  or  at  a  lion,  the  em- 
bodiment of  majesty.  He  enters  a 
great  picture-gallery.  Here  hang,  by 
the  thousands,  the  works  of  artists  of 
all  schools.  How  attack  this  confu- 
sion worse  confounded  ? 

Decidedly,  we  would  say,  by  tak- 
ing advice.  It  is  easily  had.  In 
Baedeker's  guide-books,  for  example, 
—  everywhere  procurable  in  English, 
and  wrought  out  with  scrupulous  Ger- 
man fidelity,  —  he  will  find  that  every 
truly  noteworthy  picture  or  statue  is 
marked  with  a  star,  and  every  supreme 
one  with  a  double  star.  Let  him  con- 
fine his  attention  for  a  good  while  to 
these  alone.  "But  were  not  this  to 
surrender  one's  own  judgment,  and  see 
through  another's  eyes  ?  "  Not  at  all, 
any  more  than  it  were,  in  beginning 
the  study  of  English  literature,  to 
take  the  hint  that  the  Shakspeares 
and  Miltons  are  worthy  of  the  pro- 
foundest  study,  and  the  Tuppers  of 
the  profoundest  contempt.  One  must 


have  his  way  blazed  for  him  through 
such  woods,  or  get  hopelessly  lost  for 
days  and  weeks.  Such  stars  are  not  in- 
dications of  the  private  opinion  of  an 
unknown  Mr.  Baedeker,  but  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  most  capable 
judges.  They  are  North  Stars,  chosen 
as  guides  through  the  desert,  because 
they  keep  their  absolute  position, 
while  all  others  are  affected  by  the 
revolution  of  unstable  fashion  and 
caprice. 

What  you  are  to  carefully  examine 
thus  decided  for  you,  you  find  your- 
self as  free  and  elastic  as  Sindbad  the 
sailor,  when  he  had  got  the  Man 
of  the  Sea  off  his  back.  "Allah 
be  praised  !  Nine  thousand  of  these 
pictures,  and  nine  hundred  of  these 
statues,  that  I  need  not  so  much  as 
look  at,  for  a  good  while  at  least ! " 
And,  along  with  this  particular  exul- 
tation, let  us  suggest  one  other  equally 
grateful  form  of  relief.  Do  not  feel 
in  the  least  called  upon  to  say  you 
really  enjoy  a  single  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  pictures  that  are 
left,  if  you  do  not.  That  were  but 
to  get  another  Man  of  the  Sea  on 
your  shoulders.  Take  it  out  to  your 
heart's  content,  in  calling  Teniers  low, 
Rubens  gross,  Turner  crazy,  Raphael 
sentimental,  Michael  Angelo  bombas- 
tic. If  these  are  your  first  genuine 
impressions  from  their  works,  do  not 
let  any  cant  keep  you  from  acknowl- 
edging the  fact.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
trace  of  truth  in  each  of  these  impres- 
sions, —  of  the  only  truth  you  are  yet 
up  to  receiving.  If  you  begin  with  ses- 
thetic  lying,  "the  light  that  is  in  thee" 
will  become  darkness.  But  remember, 
you  are  standing  before  objects  that 
have  delighted  and  inspired  thousands 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  poetic ; 
and,  it  may  be,  they  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Give  them 
time  to  work  on  you.  All  great  ere  a- 
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tions  in  poetry,  music,  thought,  de- 
mand this  of  us.  We  must  grow  to 
their  measure.  By  degrees,  you  will 
feel  yourself  becoming  sensitive  to 
impressions  that  at  first  failed  to 
reach  you.  Color  you  find  to  be  a 
kingdom  in  itself;  light  and  shade,  a 
language  that  can  express  a  depth  of 
meaning  you  never  dreamed.  And 
so  reviving  gleams  break  in.  "  True, 
that  is  a  brazen  trollop  Rubens  has 
painted ;  but  what  a  whole  symphony 
of  glorious  color  over  her  shoulders  ! 
and  what  exquisite  reflexes  of  light!" 
"Yes,  the  forms  in  that  Crucifixion, 
by  Rembrandt,  are  rude  and  Dutch 
enough;  but  what  tragic  pathos  in  the 
way  he  tells  the  story  in  light  and 
shade !  Darkness  and  light  are,  in  his 
hands,  powers  with  which  he  moves 
the  sense  of  awe  and  triumph  as  a 
Beethoven  with  organs,  drums,  and 
trumpets.  Perhaps  these  are,  after  all,, 
the  things  to  look  at  in  him,  and  other 
things  to  be  looked  away  from." 

You  have  already  advanced  some 
distance  in  your  art-perceptions,  when 
you  are  able  to  say  this  last.  Yes, 
some  things  are  to  be  looked  at,  and 
some  to  be  looked  away  from.  You 
can  now  understand,  how  in  the  sin- 
gle domain  of  light  and  shade,  for 
example,  there  exists  such  a  world  of 
symbols  of  gloom,  terror,  pathos, 
transport,  that  the  lifelong  study  of 
it  shall  become  the  religion  of  a  pro- 
found, melancholy  soul  like  Rem- 
brandt, —  the  language  through  which 
he  reveals  the  whole  tragedy  and  tri- 
umph of  life  as  he  has  experienced  it. 
In  the  beginning  you  demanded  of 
him  what  he  could  not  give,  and,  in- 
dignant that  you  did  not  get  it,  re- 
jected what  he  had  to  offer.  This  is 
a  fatal  mistake  that  is  continually 
made.  The  tyro  is  perpetually  carry- 
ing with  him  his  preconceptions  of 
what  he  is  to  find  in  a  picture,  and 


turning  away  in  vexation  because  he 
does  not  find  it.  Get  over  this,  or 
you  will  never  reach  the  heart's  core 
of  the  great  masters.  You  take  up 
your  catalogue,  for  example,  and  read, 
"  Marriage-Festival  at  Cana  of  Galilee, 
by  Paul  Veronese,"  and  make  ready 
for  some  vivid  presentation  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  Christ  among 
the  assembled  guests  at  a  village  wed- 
ding. Instead  of  a  simple  peasant 
scene,  you  find  superb  colonnades  and 
arches  of  marble  relieved  against  the 
bluest  sky,  sumptuous  tables  covered 
with  vessels  of  gold  and  crystal  vases 
of  ruby  wines,  magnificent  grandees 
in  purple  and  scarlet,  sitting  among 
stately  women  resplendent  with  silk 
and  jewels,  liveried  servants,  dwarfs, 
monkeys.  "This  is  no  Marriage  of 
Cana ! "  you  exclaim,  and  turn  away 
in  vexation.  It  is  not.  The  name 
the  artist  gave  it  is  a  mere  habit  of 
the  time,  and  indicates  no  more  the 
real  subject  of  the  picture  than  your 
own  name,  Theodore  perhaps,  indi- 
cates that  you  are  a  gift  of  God.  The 
real  subject  is  Venetian  patrician  life 
in  the  proudest  days  of  the  republic. 
It  is  the  revel  of  the  painter's  mind 
in  stately  architecture,  luminous  atmos- 
phere, golden-haired  women,  and  com- 
manding men ;  in  the  color,  pomp, 
fascination,  of  such  a  brilliant  scene. 
Forget  Galilee,  and  live  only  in  Venice 
till  you  feel  yourself  what  a  feast  for 
soul  and  sense  must  have  lain  in  such 
festivities.  Then  thank  the  artist  for 
giving  you  what  no  reading  of  history 
could  have  so  called  up  before  the 
mind's  eye,  —  the  very  aroma  of  the 
life  of  a  bj'-gone  time. 

A  third  piece  of  important  ad- 
vice for  the  beginner  in  art  culture 
is,  that  he  carefully  guard  himself 
against  a  narrow,  sectarian  spirit.  A 
little  experience  will  teach  him  that 
as  bitter  strifes  rage  on  the  battle- 
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fields  of  architecture,  sculpture,  music, 
and  painting,  as  on  those  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  Trinity,  or  total  deprav- 
ity. There  are  partisans  of  the  Greek 
temple,  who  hate  at  sight  the  barba- 
rian that  enjoys  a  Gothic  minster; 
devotees  of  the  French  architectural 
style  of  landscape-gardening,  who  pour 
out  anathemas  on  the  heads  of  all  ad- 
mirers of  the  free  English  park ;  zealots 
of  the  pure  outline  and  refinement  of 
the  Florentine  school,  who  demand  of 
one  to  shun  as  the  abomination  of  des- 
olation the  very  sight  of  the  formless 
yet  glorious  sea  of  color,  light,  and 
shade  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.  Now,  this  secta- 
rianism is  as  disastrous  in  the  world 
of  beauty  as  in  that  of  religion,  and 
blinds  the  eye,  and  hardens  the  heart, 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  blessing  art 
ought  to  confer.  Not  without  reason 
have  so  great  a  variety  of  artists  con- 
centrated their  powers  on  so  manifold 
a  range  of  subjects.  Nature  touches 
us  at  a  thousand  points,  and  will  tol- 
erate no  monopolies.  Therefore,  when, 
too  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  saints 
and  martyrs,  does  she  ever  elect  some 
chosen  son  like  Landseer  to  go  forth 
as  a  herald,  and  cry,  "Nay,  but  there 
is  glory  also  in  a  lithe  greyhound  or  a 
royal  stag  ! "  If  one  set  insist  too 
exclusively  on  outline,  another  must 
rise  up  and  proclaim,  "  Ay,  but  you 
shall  look  at  color,  light,  and  shade, 
also :  we  will  make  you  feel  their 
eternal  charm,  though  we  confine  you 
down  to  the  beautiful  witchery  they 
play  with  copper  kettles,  pewter  tank- 
ards, and  the  scales  of  fishes."  Go  in, 
therefore,  and  try  to  enjoy  as  wide 
a  range  as  possible,  —  Madonna  of 
Eaphael,  Venus  of  Titian,  Old  Jew  of 
Rembrandt,  Merry  Beggar  of  Murillo, 
Boor  Dance  of  Teniers,  Pot-and-Pan 
Transfiguration  of  Ostade.  "Reason 
is  justified  of  all  her  children." 


The  worst  evil  of  this  sectarianism 
is,  that  it  defeats  what  is  really  the 
greatest  good  art  can  do  us,  namely, 
to  lead  us  back  to  nature ;  to  put  eyes 
in  our  heads,  and  a  heart  in  our  breasts, 
and  through  these  to  make  us  alive 
to  the  world  of  marvel  in  which  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
Why  not,  then,  stick  to  nature,  and 
let  art  go  ?  Why  take  so  roundabout 
a  road,  when  it  is  to  bring  us  back  to 
the  very  point  we  started  from  ?  For 
the  same  reason  that  you  would  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  great  folly  to  say, 
Let  us  stick  to  our  own  observations  of 
man,  and  let  Shakspeare  go.  Through 
art  we  become  sensitive  to  what  is  in 
nature.  Art  affords  us  the  immense 
advantage  of  looking  through  the 
eyes  of  a  thousand  men  of  clear  in- 
sight and  deep  feeling.  Our  atten- 
tion is  continually  directed  to  what 
had  before  escaped  us.  Here  is  an 
artist,  for  example,  who  is  enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  folds  of  draperies. 
Now  that  he  isolates  them  from  every 
thing  else,  and  calls  us  to  observe 
their  charm,  we  begin  to  catch  his 
enthusiasm.  What  noble  curves ! 
What  majesty,  grace,  freedom,  they 
express !  A  new  sense  comes  to  us  ; 
and,  from  that  time  forth,  nothing 
beautiful  escapes  us  in  the  hang  of  a 
curtain,  or  the  folds  of  the  shawl  or 
dress  of  any  queenly  woman  who 
sweeps  by.  In  this  spirit  of  fine  and 
appreciative  perception  we  ought  to 
live.  Greek  architecture  will  accom- 
plish little  for  you  if  it  do  not  render 
you  quick  to  feel  the  serene  charm  of 
simplicity  and  proportion  in  every 
exhibition  of  the  same  in  book,  room, 
character  ;  Gothic  architecture,  little, 
if  it  do  not  deepen  your  general  sense 
of  the  awe  and  mystery  of  life,  and 
make  every  wintry  grove,  with  the 
gold  and  purple  sunset  streaming 
through  the  branches,  a  more  sol- 
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emn  temple.  And  so  through  the 
whole  range  of  art,  high  and  low.  A 
course  of  Landseer,  and  you  will 
not  go  through  life  without  an  eye 
for  a  fine  dog;  a  course  of  Turner, 
and  your  summer  by  the  seaside  will 
be  a  deeper  and  more  religious  com- 
munion with  sunset  hues  of  lake  and 
pearl  and  lilac,  reflected  from  smooth 
waters  or  the  mirror  of  the  wet  beach. 
Nay,  even  housekeeper  sore  vexed 
with  the  turpitude  of  Bridget,  a  course 
of  the  humbler  Dutch  painters  will 
often  make  you  feel  in  the  very  Pan- 
demonium of  the  kitchen,  as  you 
watch  tbe  light  playing  its  miracles 
among  the  pots  and  saucepans,  that 
you  are  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and 
dispose  you  to  offer  up  a  short  collect 
of  praise  to  the  Ostade  who  benefi- 
cently revealed  to  mankind  the  poetry 
of  culinary  life. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  a  dry 
and  technical,  or  in  a  high,  transcen- 
dental style  about  art,  that  no  wonder 
many  humble  people  have  been  driven 
to  feel  it  may  be  something  vastly 
fine  for  the  very  learned  or  the  very 
ethereal,  but  that  ordinary  mortals 
must  wait  till  they  get  to  another 
sphere  before  they  can  aspire  to  its 
mount.  The  serio-comic  reply  of  the 
late  Dr.  Walker  to  the  friend  who 
asked  him  to  visit  a  picture-gallery,  — 
"  No,  I  think  not :  I  should  have  to 
affect  too  much,"  —  embodies  a  volume 
of  significance.  Now,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve there  is  no  class  of  people  in 
the  world,  that  enjoy  the  galleries  of 
Europe  more  thoroughly  than  many 
of  our  American  men  and  women 
who  go  into  them  in  a  fresh,  sincere 
way,  and,  without  a  fear  of  "  dilating 
with  the  wrong  emotion,"  take  to 
what  they  like,  and  turn  away  from 
what  they  do  not  like ;  always  with 
the  proviso  that  they  add  to  this  a 
docile,  reverential  spirit  that  teaches 


them  to  feel  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  than  are  yet  dreamed 
of  in  their  philosophy. 


AET    EDUCATION. 
NO.   III. 

WE  said,  in  the  first  paper,  that 
our  object  was  to  find  some  plan,  by 
examining  our  own  needs  and  the 
successful  plans  of  others,  whereby 
the  demand  for  art-education  could  be 
wisely  and  truly  met. 

There  is  a  general  and  growing 
feeling  among  all  classes,  that  some- 
thing definite,  practical,  and  progres- 
sive, should  be  done  in  order  to  ac- 
quire and  possess  those  wonderful 
results  of  the  human  creative  powers, 
which  are  called  art. 

The  manufacturing  interest  has 
found  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  that, 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
work,  it  must  have  as  high  a  class  of 
labor  as  that  employed  by  its  rivals 
over  the  way. 

It  has  also  begun  to  see  that  it  can- 
not always  depend  on  imported  arti- 
sans, although  it  declares  to  the  in- 
nocent public  that  it  employs  "  none 
but  the  best  artists;"  and  so  there  is 
a  general  cry,  a  selfish  howl,  that  we 
must  begin  to  defend  ourselves  against 
foreign  superiority  by  teaching  our 
mechanics. 

The  artificial  fertilizer  of  immedi- 
ate, universal  drawing,  must  be  at 
once  spread  over  the  entire  country, 
that  we  may  save  ourselves  from  ruin. 

The  plea  is,  that  our  workmen  must 
be  better  educated.  "They  are  un- 
tutored in  drawing:  their  work  is  not 
as  elegant,  not  as  pretty,  not  as  trim 
in  form,  or  as  smooth  on  the  surface, 
as  that  of  the  Frenchman,  or  even 
the  Japanese."  Oh !  it's  a  question  of 
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dollars  and  cents,  then,  that  has  all 
at  once  awakened  this  deep  interest 
in  art-education  !  Of  course,  then,  it's 
the  lately-converted  manufacturing 
interest  that  steps  forward  and  fore- 
most to  set  the  ball  in  motion  by 
getting  good  teachers  to  teach  the 
workmen  ?  Oh,  no  !  It  is  the  State 
that  must  educate  its  citizens.  This 
is  not  art-encouragement :  this  is  only 
learning  to  draw.  . 

Delicate  distinction ! 

And  just  for  this  once,  in  art  for 
manufactures,  you  desire  the  govern- 
ment to  help  you  out ;  but,  for  any 
other  reason,  you  are  strongly  opposed 
to  any  "government  scheme  of  art- 
education." 

It  is  not  the  business  of  a  republi- 
can government  to  meddle  with  art- 
matters.  Private  enterprise  must  do 
that. 

Let  the  effete  nations  of  the  Old 
World  soothe  the  turbulent  spirits  of 
their  rebellious  subjects  by  indulging 
them  in  this  useless  and  expensive  lux- 
ury. We  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  our  Indians  and  railroads. 

Science  and  manufactures  are  our 
great  hold.  At  the  same  time,  we 
want  everybody  to  go  through  a  sort 
of  mechanical  training  with  the  pen- 
cil, just  as  you  would  teach  the  alpha- 
bet to  prepare  the  way  for  possible 
Shakspeares ;  so  that  an  art  way  may 
be  opened  for  little  Raphaels. 

In  fact,  we  want  drawing  taught  in 
the  public  schools ;  and  then,  if  there 
be  any  "aesthetic  sensation"  in  the 
nation,  "scientific  and  reasoning"  as 
we  are,  why,  then  private  encourage- 
ment can  do  the  rest. 

What  cowardly,  mean  stuff  is  this  ! 
Originating  in  self,  carried  out  in 
self,  what  else  can  the  result  be  but 
selfish  failure  ? 

It  is  an  insult  to  art,  to  the  people, 
and  to  human  nature. 


Why  don't  you  say  bravely,  hu- 
manly, and  justly,  that  the  precious 
successes  of  the  world  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  that  part  of  the  human  in- 
tellect called  the  imagination,  and 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
not  only  neglected  shamefully  to  cul- 
tivate it  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction' of  art,  but  that  we  have 
sneered  at  it,  condescendingly  patron- 
ized it,  and  only  "  learnedly  recognized 
it"? 

Is  it  plainly  evident,  that  all  of  our 
grand  educational  systems  are  narrow 
and  one-sided.  They  are  inadequate 
to  the  development  of  the  whole  man. 
They  do  not,  in  fact,  recognize  that 
all  sides  of  him  demand  fair  treat- 
ment. 

Is  it  not  essential  to  his  individual 
growth,  as  well  as  to  the  nation's 
prosperity  in  its  widest  sense  ? 

Let  us  not  grovel  and  crawl  about 
it,  nor  have  any  doubts  of  our  aesthet- 
ic nature  as  a  people,  nor  throw  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  State  in  such  an 
easy,  general  way,  nor  be  ashamed  to 
expect  artists  and  art  as  the  proper  re- 
sults of  any  effort,  whether  private  or 
public,  in  art-education. 

Let  us  have  an  ambition  worthy  of 
art.  Let  us  feel  that  the  possession 
of  it  masters  all  moneyed  values  what- 
ever; that  it  is  the  only  investment 
known  to  mankind  that  constantly  in- 
creases in  value,  unaffected  by  any 
financial  crisis ;  that  no  amount  of 
competition  or  opposition  can  disturb 
it ;  and  that  it  is  the  value  above  all 
values  that  we  should  hasten  to  pos- 
sess. It  is  a  blessing  to  possess,  and 
a  solemn  duty  to  cultivate  it. 

If  our  manufacturing  interests  are 
to  derive  the  first  benefits,  as  they 
certainly  will  and  ought,  from  a  recog- 
nition of  these  rare  talents,  so  much 
the  better. 

We  want  no  "  ifs  "  and  "  ands  "  and 
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"buts,"  nor  one  word  of  argument. 
It  is  too  important  and  too  clear  a 
subject  to  spend  a  word  or  doubt 
about.  Let  those  who  have  some- 
thing to  sell  do  the  arguing.  The 
travelling  plaster-monger  will  do  the 
universal  part. 

Now  let  us  look  at  home,  examine 
our  own  needs,  and  our  own  material, 
to  see  if  this  examination  will  not 
suggest  a  sound  and  progressive 
scheme  of  art-education. 

The  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
there  are  abundant  proofs  of  decided 
art-qualities  in  our  people.  There  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  has  not 
dozens  of  men,  and  women  too,  who, 
if  they  had  the  breath  of  a  chance  to 
study  under  good  auspices,  would 
make,  not  only  good  artists  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  most  critical  judges 
in  the  world,  but  who  would  be  ac- 
counted great.  Their  natures  are  all 
right ;  but  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
such  study  as  they  need. 

A  man  or  woman  who  will  follow 
his  or  her  art-feelings,  and  adopt  art 
as  a  profession,  and  pursue  it  in  a 
country  like  ours,  gives  all  needed 
evidence,  that,  under  the  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  other  countries,  he  or 
she  might  attain  just  as  high  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  as  has  ever  been 
attained. 

The  cause  of  this  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  on  a  moment's  reflection.  Art 
has  never  been  properly  recognized 
as  an  element  in  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  Assemble  the  hundreds  of 
our  artists,  who  are  scattered  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  ask  them 
what  they  most  desire.  They  will 
answer  with  a  unanimity  that  will 
startle  you,  and  ought  to  startle  the 
whole  people,  that  they  want  to 
study  with  some  competent  master  j 
that  they  want  to  study  at  home, 
to  study  their  own  surroundings  and 


their   own   life;   that   they   want   to 
study  in  their  own  country. 

The  hundreds  of  artists  already 
pursuing  their  professions  are  our 
ready  material ;  their  needs  are  the 
art-needs  of  the  country,  and  that  de- 
termines our  first  step  in  art-educa- 
tion, —  provide  good  teachers. 

The  very  existence  of  these  artists 
gives    the   only  sufficient   reason   for- 
even  a  thought  in  favor  of  art-educa- 
tion. 

These  are  the  persons  to  consult,  — 
those  who  have  worked  and  suffered 
without  and  independent  of  this  new- 
fangled art- fertilizer. 

We  are  not  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  embryos  who  might  be 
found  in  every  school-district  by  the 
dozens,  nor  about  systems  of  drawing- 
books,  that  somebody  wishes  to  sell, 
nor  whole  regiments  of  geometrical 
blocks,  nor  superannuated  rubbish 
called  ornament,  even  if  they  are  free 
contributions. 

We  are  to  go  straight  to  living 
human  nature,  find  out  its  demands, 
and  satisfy  them,  if  possible. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  only  wish 
really  and  seriously  expressed  is  for 
competent  teachers,  —  teachers  who 
can  prepare  the  artists  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  know  them- 
selves, and  help  others  in  their  various 
localities  to  do  the  same. 

Where  are  we  to  get  our  teachers  ? 
Our  artists  do  not  like  to  teach :  they 
have  something  else  to  do.  No  pro- 
fessional artist  wishes  to  become  a 
teacher. 

We  can  get,  it  is  true,  only  a  few 
of  our  artists  to  teach  others. 

Those  who  will  not  are  the  very 
ones  who  need  to  be  taught. 

He  who  feels  that  it  is  below  his 
dignity  to  teach  may  be  set  down  as 
a  fraud.  Pay  those  who  are  willing 
to  teach,  and  pay  them  still  better  by 
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obtaining  some  first-class  artist  to 
come  here  and  remain  as  long  as  he 
will,'  and,  when  he  goes  away,  bring 
another  to  take  his  place,  and  keep 
that  plan  agoing  until  we  have  pre- 
pared at  least  one  of  our  men  for 
every  city  of  any  size,  in  all  of  the 
States  where  such  men  are  called  for. 

When  that  native  seed  is  well 
planted,  art-education  will  go  on  with- 
out any  trouble ;  and,  until  it  is  planted, 
no  quantity  of  museums,  or  imported 
systems,  will  be  of  any  earthly  use. 

This  is  our  first  need. 

We  make  a  grave  error  in  suppos- 
ing tli at  art-education,  or  drawing  in 
the  public  schools,  can  be  carried  on 
with  any  degree  of  success,  by  hitch- 
ing them  on  to  the  tail  of  any  system, 
either  academical  or  collegiate ;  or 
that  the  sanction  of  educators,  and 
the  favors  of  LL.  D.'s,  are  sufficient  to 
insure  the  results  expected  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter.  We  shall  consider 
this  view  in  the  next  paper. 


MORALES,   "THE  DIVINE." 

BEFORE  the  sixteenth  century, 
Spanish  art  is  considered  to  have 
been  so  completely  under  Italian  and 
Flemish  influences,  that  a  national 
school  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed.  There  were,  doubtless,  as  in 
other  countries,  traditions  of  Roman 
art ;  Arabesque  and  Moorish  archi- 
tecture was  not  wanting;  but  there 
were  no  original  paintings.  During 
the  fifteenth  century,  Spain  was  vis- 
ited by  Italian  artists,  who  came  to 
paint  in  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
convents  ;  and  Spanish  painters  went 
to  study  in  Italy,  from  which  they 
brought  back  Italian  ideas  and  a 
taste  for  art,  which  grew  upon  such 
foundations. 

When  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 


became  politically  connected,  the 
Flemish  influence  had  its  weight  as 
well.  Thus  the  works  of  Spanish 
artists  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, or  even  later,  carry  us  back  to 
early  art  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  or,  at 
the  best,  are  but  poor  imitations  of 
Italian  and  Flemish  masterpieces. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  beginning, 
Spanish  art  has  established  for  itself 
a  perfect  individuality,  like  the 
Spanish  nature,  in  the  highest  degree 
national  and  peculiar.  Its  principal 
schools  differ  in  style  from  each 
other;  but  they  all  agree  in  the 
great  features  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  schools  of 
Europe,  even  the  two  from  which 
they  are  said  to  have  borrowed  so 
much.  The  same  deeply  religious 
tone  is  common  to  all.  In  Spain 
alone  can  painting  be  said  to  have 
drawn  all  its  associations  from  Chris- 
tian fountains :  the  skill  of  its  paint- 
ers has  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  Church.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Inquisition  was  doubtless 
restraining,  and  had  to  do  with  the 
sobriety  and  purity  of  imagination, 
so  essentially  their  characteristic. 

Nurtured  in  so  devout  a  land,  it 
was  but  natural  that  art  should  show 
itself  devout.  The  painter  was  early 
secured  to  the  service  of  religion. 
His  first  inspiration  was  drawn  from 
the  pictured  walls  of  the  churches  of 
his  native  place :  to  the  embellishment 
of  some  cloister,  his  earliest  efforts  were 
dedicated.  As  his  skill  improved,  he 
would  receive  orders  from  neighbor- 
ing convents.  The  fairest  creations 
of  his  matured  genius  were  to  enrich 
the  cathedral.  Throughout  his  whole 
career,  the  Church  was  his  best  and 
surest  patron.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  general  character  of  Spanish 
painting  is  solemn  and  religious,  its 
compositions,  for  the  most  part,  dark 
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and  grand,  and  its  figures  more  re- 
markable for  severe  sentiment  than 
anatomical  skill! 

This  is  of  no  one  of  the  Spanish 
painters  more  true  than  of  Luis 
Morales,  upon  whom  the  admiration 
of  his  country,  or  the  devotional 
character  of  his  works,  has  conferred 
the  title  of  "The  Divine."  He  is  the 
first  Spaniard  whose  genius  and  good 
fortune  have  obtained  a  place  among 
the  great  painters  of  Europe;  yet, 
like  many  of  those  who  have  most 
strongly  influenced  the  mind  or  taste 
of  their  age,  he  lived  and  labored  in 
obscurity ;  and  the  records  of  his  life 
are  but  meagre.  He  was  born,  as 
Stirling's  charming  Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain  tells  us,  at  Badajos, 
about  1509,  and  in  1564  was  com- 
manded by  Philip  II.  to  repair  to 
court  to  aid  in  the  pictorial  adornment 
of  the  Escurial.  But  no  work  of  his 
formed  any  part  of  the  original  deco- 
ration there ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
painted,  during  his  residence  at  court, 
only  a  single  picture,  "  Christ  going 
to  Calvary,"  which  was  given  by 
Philip  to  the  Church  of  the  Jerony- 
mites,  at  Madrid. 

Morales  was  the  first  artist  born 
and  bred  in  Spain  who  invested  the 
religious  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
native  land  with  the  beauties  of 
Italian  expression.  Pure  and  grace- 
ful in  design,  and  rich  in  the  harmo- 
nies of  color,  his  works  might  have 
been  painted  in  the  schools  of  Kome, 
among  the  models  of  ancient  art; 
but  as  pictures  by  the  great  foreign 
masters  were  rarely  to  be  met  with 
at  that  day,  out  of  the  royal  collec- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  creations  of  Italian  art 
began  and  ended  with  his  short  resi- 
dence at  court,  when  his  style  was 
doubtless  as  mature  as  his  age.  He 
may,  indeed,  have  benefited  in  his 


youth  by  the  instructions  of  travelled 
artists.  Nothing,  however,  is  certain, 
except  that  he  far  excelled  any 
painter  who  could  possibly  have  been 
his  instructor. 

The  subjects  of  Morales  are  always 
devotional,  and  those  few  by  which 
he  is  known  out  of  Spain,  generally 
of  a  doleful  cast.  The  Virgin  whom 
he  offers,  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
pious  is  never  the  fair  young  mother, 
smiling  on  the  beauty  of  her  babe 
divine,  but  the  drooping  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa,  wan  and  weary  with  unutterable 
anguish.  Our  Lord  fainting  under 
his  cross  was  a  theme  which  often 
engaged  his  pencil,  and  finely  dis- 
plaj^ed  his  powers.  The  single  speci- 
men of  Morales  in  the  Montperisier 
Collection  is  of  this  kind,  —  "  the 
Madonna  with  the  Dead  Christ  ".  in 
her  arms,  —  a  picture  which  the 
careful  student  of  Spanish  art  must 
remember  in  the  Spanish  Gallery  at 
the  Louvre,  before  it  reached  us  here. 
The  Dresden  Gallery  has  an  "  Ecce 
Homo  "  by  Morales,  stamped  with  the 
same  expression  of  weary  suffering. 
Yet  so  few  of  his  large  works  have 
found  their  way  out  of  his  native  prov- 
ince, that  it  has  been  said  that  he 
never  painted  a  full-length  figure. 
But  this  is  disproved  by  the  existence 
of  several  in  Spain,  which  have 
escaped  the  pillaging  hands  of  the 
French  and  others,  even  to  this  time. 

The  works  of  Morales  were  always 
painted  on  panel.  The  labor  be- 
stowed on  their  execution  fully 
accounts  for  their  scarcity.  His  color- 
ing, rich,  though  sober,  is  sometimes 
cold  and  grayish;  and,  in  his  full- 
length  figures,  the  drawing  is  too 
often  incorrect.  But  the  fine  feeling 
of  his  countenances,  and  the  round- 
ness of  his  forms,  gives  his  works  a 
charm  which  seldom  belongs  to  those 
of  his  Spanish  contemporaries. 
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He  had  few  disciples;  and  those 
few  were  mere  feeble  imitators  of 
his  style,  who  exaggerated  his  faults, 
and  were  devoid  of  his  inspiration. 
Their  dismal  Madonnas  and  chalky 
Ecce  Homos  have,  however,  fre- 
quently been  laid  at  his  door,  to  the 
damage  of  his  reputation. 

The  renown  of  Morales  alone 
should  protect  the  Spanish  school 
from  the  charge  of  being  purely  an 
imitative  one.  He  discovered  for 
himself  many  of  the  secrets  of  his 
craft,  and  triumphed  over  its  difficul- 
ties by  the  mere  force  of  genius.  Ill 
requited  and  poor,  he  devoted  his  life 
to  creations  which  have  already  sur- 
vived three  centuries;  and  he,  at 
least,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
neither  excelled  in  skill,  nor  eclipsed 
in  fame,  by  any  of  his  Italian  or 
Flemish  rivals. 


EECENT    DISCOVERIES   AT    EPHE- 
SUS. 

•  MB.  WOOD,  who  conducted  person- 
ally the  excavations  at  Ephesus,  will 
shortly  arrive  in  this  country  with  a 
collection  of  some  of  the  more  curious 
articles  which  were  obtained  from  the 
ruins. 

We  therefore  take  this  opportunity 
to  abridge  from  late  English  papers 
some  details  of  discoveries  made  by 
him.  He  has  acted  for  eleven  years 
as  the  director,  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  explorations  below 
the  present  surface  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  positions  of  the  various 
edifices,  tombs,  roads,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest,  of  this  once  magnifi- 
cent city. 

The  result  has  been  the  discovery 
of  the  exact  position  and  architectural 
details  of  the  Odeon,  Gymnasium, 
Great  Theatre,  and  Temple  of  Diana. 

Ephesus,   the   ancient    capital    of 


Ionia,  was  founded  about  1043  B.C., 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  splendor. 
Mr.  Wood  commenced  his  search  for 
the  Temple  of  Diana  in  May,  1863, 
under  a  firman  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  Government  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum. 

A  beautiful  building,  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  having  sixteen  columns, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  quadran- 
gle, was  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
St.  Luke,  as  a  most  reliable  historian 
stated  that  the  apostle  was  buried  at 
Ephesus.  In  1866  the  exploration  of 
the  Great  Theatre  was  begun.  This 
vast  edifice  was  found  to  be  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter; 
and  Mr.  Wood  calculates  that  it  was 
capable  of  holding  twenty-four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  persons. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1869, 
Mr.  Wood  came  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  some  twenty 
feet  below  the  present  surface,  and 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
city.  At  a  gate  of  entrance,  two 
roads  were  found  to  diverge,  one  of 
which  had  deep  ruts  of  chariot-wheels, 
by  following  which  the  temple  was 
reached.  Pliny  gave  the  dimensions 
of  the  temple  as  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide  ;  but  Mr.  Wood 
found  these  were  the  dimensions  at 
the  lowest  step  of  the  base  on  which 
the  building  stood  ;  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  the  temple  itself  being  three 
hundred  and  eight  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  feet.  Ctesiphon 
is  named  as  the  chief  architect ;  and 
Pliny  says  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  columns,  sixty  feet 
high,  of  Parian  marble,  furnished  by 
as  many  kings. 

Mr.  Wood  found  the  altar  in  its 
proper  position  ;  and  a  sculptured  fig- 
ure of  Diana  was  discovered.  A  vast 
block  of  marble  about  eleven  tons  in 
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weight,  part  of  'the  frieze  of  the 
temple,  elaborately  sculptured  with  a 
representation  of  the  ninth  labor  of 
Hercules,  was  among  the  "  treasure- 
trove,"  and  may  be  seen,  together 
with  every  other  morsel  of  the  sculp- 
ture, at  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Wood  found  evidence  in  the 
relics  that  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  gold  and  rich  coloring. 

The  discovery  of  a  lime-kiln  on  the 
lower  step  of  the  platform,  and  a  large 
heap  of  marble  chips,  is  suggestive  as 
to  what  became  of  the  missing  parts 
of  the  edifices. 

These  lectures  are  made  very  inter- 
esting by  the  use  of  numerous  dia- 
grams, photographs,  drawings,  &c. ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  at- 
tempts now  making  to  induce  Mr. 
Wood  to  visit  this  country  will  be 
successful. 


THE    WATER-COLOR   EXHIBITION. 

FEBRUARY  is  one  of  the  active 
months  of  the  New  York  art  calen- 
dar. This  year  is  not  exceptionally 
rich  in  new  works,  although  the  shops 
have,  all  of  them,  a  goodly  number 
of  attractive  novelties.  The  eighth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  American 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors, 
called  the  "  Water-color  Society  "  for 
short,  was  opened  early  in  the  month, 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  will 
not  be  closed  until  the  winter  is  nearly 
or  quite  gone. 

There  are  nearly  six  hundred  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  (five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  to  be  exact),  and  I  do  not 
recall  any  notable  percentage  of  this 
number  which  could  fairly  have  been 
rejected  by  the  committee.  Number 
one  is,  in  its  way,  a  work  which  com- 
mands attention  on  its  own  merits,  as 
well  as  because  of  its  venerable  age,  — 


a  century,  or  thereabout,  —  and  its 
authorship  at  the  hands  of  Rosetz, 
who,  as  the  catalogue  informs  us,  was 
the  founder  of  the  realistic  school  of 
painters  in  Japan.  No  doubt  the 
influence  of  his  style  is  seen  in  the 
fan-decorations  which  add  so  much 
to  the  chromatic  effect  of  summer 
congregations  nowadays.  This  pic- 
ture is  labelled  "Imperial  Fighting 
Rooster."  The  average  observer  may 
infer  the  royal  origin  of  the  bird 
from  his  size,  which  is  at  least  heroic. 
Otherwise  he  is  very  awkward  and 
big;  and,  as  his  plumage  bears  evi- 
dence of  hard  fighting,  his  personal 
appearance  is  not,  upon  the  whole, 
prepossessing.  The  picture  is  excel- 
lent in  color,  and  surprisingly  good  in 
drawing.  Seven  hundred  dollars  is 
the  modest  price  asked ;  and  no  doubt 
our  connoisseurs  in  Japanese  treasures 
are  half  crazy  to  own  it. 

Miss  Chaplin  of  Boston  is  among 
the  first,  numerically  as  well  as  artis- 
tically, in  the  catalogue.  Her  two 
narrow,  upright  studies  of  field-flow- 
ers, are  very  favorably  hung  at  the 
head  of  the  main  stairway.  New 
York  has  already  seen  some  of  her 
work  at  Schaus',  and  will  doubtless 
call  for  more  as  it  becomes  better 
known.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
who  draws  the  switchy  curves  of 
grasses,  and  the  intricate  tracery  of 
stems  and  their  subdivisions,  with  a 
truer,  bolder  hand  than  she.  There 
are  many  flower-pieces  in  the  exhibi- 
tion; and,  although  some  are  more 
showy  and  more  delicately  finished 
than  hers,  I  recall  none  that  exhale 
in  a  like  degree,  and  wholly  without 
the  aid  of  accessories,  the  atmosphere 
of  American  outdoor  life. 

Figure  subjects  are  more  abundant 
than  usual,  Winslow  Homer  lead- 
ing the  list  with  some  thirty  of  his 
crisp  studies.  He  is  certainly  gain- 
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ing  strength  in  drawing  the  human 
figure,  and  in  the  dash  with  which  he 
suggests  rather  than  depicts  natural 
objects.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
for  his  faces ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  will  never  do  them  very  well,  for 
he  has  been  warned  of  his  shortcom- 
ings by  persons  whom  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  please,  and  either  can  not 
or  will  not  make  the  necessary  effort 
to  correct  his  failing  in  this  respect. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  sketches  this 
year,  shown  by  Mr.  Homer,  he  seems 
to  have  used  muddy  water,  or  in  some 
other  way  to  have  deprived  his  colors 
of  the  transparency  which  is  generally 
their  characteristic.  With  the  excep- 
tions noted,  his  work,  from  the  color- 
studies  to  the  sketches  in  black  and 
white,  is  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
this  country. 

Within  the  space  available,  it  is 
impossible  to  refer  even  to  types  of 
the  different  landscape  and  genre 
divisions  of  art  represented.  There 
are  five  coast  scenes  by  Richards, 
Nicoll,  Bricher,  and  others;  two 
noble  specimens  of  Wolfs  wild  ani- 
mal painting;  a  brilliant  Vibert,  glow- 
ing with  scarlet  color,  and  looking 
like  an  oil-painting ;  a  beautiful  bit 
of  Irish  landscape  with  a  single  figure, 
by  William  Magrath;  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  The  exhibition,  as 
a  whole,  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  last  year,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
strength  of  the  society.  I  am  sorry 
to  add  that  the  rejection  by  the  com- 
mittee of  a  large  number  of  architec- 
tural drawings  (only  four  having 
been  accepted)  is  said  to  have  caused 
some  ill  feeling  among  architects.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  some  provision 
was  not  made  for  drawings  of  this 
class;  but  they  assuredly  ought  not  to 
crowd  out  pictures  coming  more 
strictly  within  the  definition  of  fine 
arts.  Architecture  is  one  of  the 


noblest  of  these  arts;  but  the  "de- 
sign," technically  so  called,  is  seldom 
the  work  of  the  architect  himself,  is 
never  free  from  a  suggestion  of  the 
rule  and  compass,  and  ought  not,  in 
an  exhibition  like  that  of  the  Water- 
color  Society,  to  take  the  place  of 
work  more  strictly  artistic  in  charac- 
ter, c.  L.  N. 


A  GREAT  ARTIST  GONE. 

WITH  deep  sorrow  we  record  the 
death  of  JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET, 
which  occurred  at  his  home  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Barbizon,  France,  on  the  20th 
of  January.  Born  in  1815,  he  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years,  after  a 
life  of  singularly  hard  privations,  of 
which  only  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  have  been  lightened  by  that 
recognition  to  which  his  great  genius 
entitled  him.  , 

Born  among  the  peasants  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  remained  all  his  life  the 
"peasant-painter."  His  love  and 
sympathy  were  for  the  homely  tillers 
of  the  soil,  whom  he  made  the  sub- 
jects of  his  pictures,  painting  them 
with  so  much  poetry  and  pathos  that 
empires  came  to  regard  him  as  "rev- 
olutionary." His  pictures  were  sup- 
pressed, and  repeated  indignities  of- 
fered him.  Mr.  William  Hunt,  the 
artist,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mil- 
let, and  in  one  sense  a  pupil ;  and  to 
his  credit  it  should  be  added,  that  he 
was  among  the  first  to  recognize  hia 
greatness.  He  bought  many  of  his 
early  pictures  ;  and,  through  his  influ- 
ence, Boston  is  favored  with  the  pos- 
session of  several  of  them.  By  the 
burning  of  Mr.  Hunt's  studio,  in  the 
great  Boston  fire,  six  Millets  were 
destroyed,  —  a  cruel  and  irreparable 
loss. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche. 
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His  first  works,  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
of  1844,  were  pastel-drawings.  About 
the  year  1848  he  exhibited  his  re- 
markable picture  of  "  The  Sower," 
which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  will  be  remembered  as  the 
gem  of  the  beautiful  exhibition  of 
the  Allston  Club  in  Boston.  This 
picture  may  be  said  to  typify  Millet's 
own  life.  In  the  sad,  sorrowful  gran- 
deur of  that  massive  figure  on  the 
hillside,  sowing  grain  as  he  walks 
with  giant  strides,  we  see  the  life 
of  Millet  himself,  sowing  seed  for 
eternity. 

By  his  death,  French  art  loses  its 
grandest  exponent,  and  universal  art 
its  greatest  modern  master.  It  is  well 
said  of  him,  that  he  possessed  that 
"overpowering  strength  and  grand 
simplicity  of  nature  which  distin- 
guished certain  of  the  old  masters  ; 
and  one  of  the  causes  of  his  slow  fame 
and  tardy  reward  is  to  be  found  in  those 
very  qualities  of  Jiis  genius  which  final- 
ly commanded  what  the  world  calls  suc- 
cess. He  was  too  large  a  man  to  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  standards  ; 
and,  for  many  years  after  his  greatness 
had  been  acknowledged  by  critics  like 
Theophile  Gautier,  Millet  remained  an 
artist  only  for  artists,  as  Browning  has 
been  declared  to  be  a  poet  only  for 
poets.  To  sum  up  the  characteristics 
of  his  style  in  a  single  phrase,  we  may 
say  that  it  was  biblical.  It  had  all 
the  majesty  and  simplicity  of  the 
sacred  chronicles,  combined  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  book 
of  Kuth." 

Millet  was  characterized  by  intense 
independence.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions ;  and  for  years  he  trod  alone 
the  winepress  of  a  sad  and  solitary  life, 
never  swerving  from  his  great  work ; 
never  hesitating,  even  in  direst  pov- 
erty, to  be  true  to  his  mission,  —  to 
sing  the  song  of  the  laborer,  the  great 


epic  whose  theme  is  life  gained  from 
the  earth,  —  to  make  vivid  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread." 

His  home  was  a  humble  one  in  the 
village  of  Barbizon,  near  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  Visitors  to  the  little 
hamlet  will  remember  the  artist's  home, 
in  which  were  a  united  family,  father, 
mother,  and  nine  children,  workers  all ; 
the  rough-looking  studio,  a  room  in 
which  simply  pretty  things  found  no 
place ;  the  grand  sketches,  in  which 
beauty  gave  place  to  character ;  the 
note-books,  full  of  outline-drawings 
of  great  strength  and  firmness,  in- 
sisting upon  form  and  movement,  and 
ignorant  of  details ;  and,  finally,  the 
man  himself,  large,  round,  broad- 
shouldered,  wearing  a  Rubens  hat, 
standing  firmly  in  his  wooden  shoes, 
wearing  a  flannel  blouse,  looking  ex- 
actly the  man  that  he  was,  with  a 
great  heart,  a  broad  spirit,  and  all 
the  delicate  sentiment  of  a  finely- 
strung  artist. 

Perhaps  some  visitor  noted  the 
absence  of  detail  in  his  sketches  ;  and 
then  it  was  good  to  hear  him  say, 
"  The  characteristic,  the  leading  traits, 
must  be  got  at  once.  The  expressive 
form  must  be  found  at  once.  What 
comes  after,  the  details,  will  take  their 
true  place,  if  you  have  been  struck  by 
the  leading  characteristics.  I  care 
nothing  for  the  embroidery  of  the 
thing,  do  not  even  think  of  it:  I  am 
only  impressed  by  the  form.  All  the 
detail  in  the  world  will  not  avail,  if 
you  have  not  fixed  the  leading  traits. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  tailor, 
who,  after  having  made  a  coat  with- 
out style,  which  fitted  badly,  insists 
that  his  coat  is  good,  because  he  has 
embroidered  all  the  button-holes  ?  " 

Perhaps  a  visitor  remarks  upon  the 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
village  of  Barbizon ;  and  Millet  speaks 
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with  feeling  when  he  replies,  "Yes, 
it  is  in  a  fine  and  peaceful  country. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  it  is  beau- 
tiful in  summer.  You  should  know- 
it  in  winter.  To  know  a  thing  well, 
you  should  live  with  it  always,  you 
must  belong  to  it.  Nature  is  always 
beautiful.  On  these  sad  days,  when 
the  wind  moans,  it  is  grand  and  beau- 
tiful to  walk  in  the  forest  under  the 
lofty  trees  denuded  of  their  leaves,  to 
see  those  poor  beings  twisted  and  tor- 
mented by  the  wind,  left  alone  with 
the  night  that  envelops  them,  and  to 
ask  yourself,  'What  do  they  feel? 
What  do  they  suffer  ? '  Or,  when  the 
sun  has  set,  watch  that  after-glow  in 
the  sky,  and  the  shadows  that  render 
objects  mysteriously  confused ;  and 
then  follows  the  night,  which  comes 
brooding,  dusky,  silent,  over  this 
lonely  country." 

Millet's  subjects  have  usually  been 
what  is  called  "homely."  His  men 
know  no  relief  from  labor.  Even  at 
their  noon-day  meal,  they  seem  to 
exchange  no  jests;  no  cheer  enlivens 
their  long  day  of  work.  His  women 
are  the  faithful  wives  of  these  men. 
They  are  oppressed  with  much  serv- 
ing ;  but  they  have  great  motherly 
hearts,  and  their  shoulders  seem  fitted 
to  their  burdens.  His  children  seem 
to  be  songs  set  in  minor  keys.  Their 
futures  will  be  that  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers  before  them.  And  yet, 
amid  all  this  burden  of  a  toilsome 
life,  every  form  betrays  the  soul  with- 
in; and  all  belong  to  the  great  human 
family,  and  claim  our  sympathy  and 
love. 

Like  Shakspeare's  characters,  Mil- 
let's people  have  strong  individuality. 
"  The  Sower  "  is  as  much  a  creation 
as  Hamlet  ;  and  coming  ages  may 
award  him  equal  prominence.  In  the 
"  Sheep-shearers,"  who  that  has  seen 
them  can  forget  the  tender  solicitude 


with  which  the  man  and  the  woman 
do  their  work  ?  They  are  people  with 
real  characteristics,  —  people  whom 
we  have  met,  and  sympathized  with, 
and  respected.  And  "Blind  Tobias," 
and  his  wife  —  have  we  not  known 
them,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  with  them, 
stretching  our  necks  to  see  the  com- 
ing of  the  bridal  procession  ?  And 
have  not  our  hearts  been  touched  by 
the  pathetic  devotion  of  this  old  couple, 
and  their  tender  love  for  their  son  ? 
Behind  every  canvas  that  Millet 
touched,  there  lurked  a  story  ;  and  on 
the  face  of  that  canvas  was  a  sugges- 
tion which  every  beholder  interpret- 
ed as  he  might. 

Millet  has  not  been  always  under- 
stood ;  nor  is  he  now.  His  time  has 
not  yet  come,  save  to  the  few  who 
are  prophetic.  Of  his  love  for  Nature 
let  us  read  in  this  letter  from  his  own 
hand,  dated,  — 

BABBIZON,  30  Mai,  1863. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  I  deny 
the  charms  of  the  country.  I  find  there 
more  than  charms,  infinite  splendors.  I 
see  the  little  flowers  of  which  Christ  said, 
"  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  icas  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  I 
see  clearlj-  the  aureoles  of  the  daisies,  and 
the  sun  who  spreads  his  glory  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  earth.  I  see  on  the  plain  the 
steaming  horses  who  labor,  or,  in  the 
quarry,  a  man  bent  over  with  work,  whose 
"Han,  han!"  we  have  heard  all  day,  but 
who  now  straightens  himself  np  for  an 
instant  to  take  breath.  The  scene  is 
wrapped  in  splendor.  This  is  not  my  in- 
vention. Long  has  the  "  cry  of  the  earth  " 
been  heard.  I  fancy  that  my  critics  are 
men  of  culture  and  taste  ;  but  I  cannot 
put  myself  in  their  places  ;  and,  as  I  have 
never  seen  other  places  than  the  fields,  I 
try  to  say,  as  I  can,  what  I  have  seen  and 
experienced  while  working  in  them.  Those 
who  wish  to  do  better  have  certainly  a  fair 
chance.  J.  F.  MILLET. 


AKT  FRAUDS. 

MB.  HEALET'S  accusations  against 
American  artists  in  Italy,  charging 
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them  with  hiring  foreigners  to  do 
their  work,  and  Miss  Hosmer's  indig- 
nant denial  of  them,  are  well  remem- 
bered. Out  of  compliment  to  the 
lady,  she  was  suffered  to  have  the  last 
word ;  and  so  the  matter  has  rested 
until  some  one  in  Venice  writes  to 
"The  Boston  Courier"  of  the  14th 
of  February,  and  stirs  up  the  flames, 
which  are  only  slumbering.  Truth 
will  prevail ;  and,  the  sooner  we  get 
at  it,  the  better  for  the  artists,  as  well 
as  for  their  patrons. 

The  articles  on  "  Art  Education," 
which  we  have  published  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months,  show  how  easily 
our  untutored  art-students  might  fall 
into  the  trap  of  dishonesty,  through 
sheer  inability  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  in  the  midst  of  the 
temptations  and  discouragements  of 
their  debut  as  American  artists  in 
Rome.  They  desire  to  study;  but 
they  must  live  ;  and  they  can  get  no 
commissions  unless  they  are  capable 
of  producing  at  once  the  work  of 
experts.  Once  entered  upon  the 
wrong  road,  it  is  hard  to  turn  back. 
His  countrymen  do  not  know  that 
years  of  study  are  as  essential  to 
the  artist  as  to  the  lawyer  or  physi- 
cian. The  writer  to  "The  Courier" 
says,  — 


"  For  an  artist  to  make  the  frank  state- 
ment, that  his  profession  is  a  sober,  healthy 
employment,  in  many  respects  closely 
allied  to  the  literary  profession,  would  be, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
to  confess  his  own  want  of  the  feu  sacre, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  spasmodic 
inspiration  which  is  supposed  to  get  pos- 
session of  artists  at  times,  and  wrestle  with 
them  \intil  the  work  is  produced.  The 
same  artist,  who  is  waking  up  to  a  new 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  finds  that 
one  of  the  criterions  by  which  the  artist  is 
judged  is  his  ability  to  work  without  a 
model.  The  use  of  the  model  is  little  un- 
derstood. The  artist  is  expected  to  evolve 
his  figures  out  of  his  inner  consciousness; 
and,  unless  he  can  do  this,  he  is  judged  not 


to  possess  the  genius  (fatal  word)  of  a  true 

artist." 

The  letter  also  complains  of  the 
want  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of 
American  artists  in  Rome.  He  says 
they  have  yet  to  learn  as  artists  to 
sympathize  with,  assist,  counsel,  and 
direct,  without  hire,  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  Unable  to 
pay  them  what  they  would  demand 
for  teaching,  the  student  turns  to  the 
more  hospitable  foreigner,  who  is 
willing  to  communicate.  The  letter 
closes  with  this  view  of  the  situation  ; 
and  we  are  assured,  by  those  who 
know,  that  the  picture  is  not  over- 
drawn. 

"As  a  class,  the  artists  work  very  little 
together,  are  totally  insincere,  because  sin- 
cerity in  criticism  gives  offence,  cultivate 
entirely  the  society  of  travellers,  and  seek 
unprofessional  companions;  thus  deliber- 
ately depriving  themselves  of  that  great 
source  of  improvement  in  art,  —  the  associa- 
tion with  those  in  the  same  ranks,  struggling 
with  the  same  difficulties  of  the  profession. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  art-student 
always  learns  more  from  his  fellow-pupils 
than  from  the  professors.  Distrust  in  each 
other  has,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with 
this  lack  of  the  gregarious  instinct  among 
our  artists;  but  the  chief  cause  is  the  all- 
absorbing  pursuit  of  greenbacks,  which 
demands  from  the  artist  the  idling-away 
of  all  his  spare  hours  in  a  society  which  is 
thought-killing,  distracting,  and  prejudi- 
cial to  any  singleness  of  purpose,  except 
the  purpose  for  which  he  seeks  his  own 
artistic  ruin." 


THE  artists  of  the  Studio  Building, 
with  some  outside  help,  have  had 
their  long-promised  exhibition.  The 
result  was  too  much  of  the  character 
of  a  medley.  Every  degree  of  excel- 
lence, and  some  degrees  of  the  want 
of  it,  were  represented.  The  hang- 
ing committee  did  their  work  well. 
No  one  could  complain  of  poor  light, 
or  of  unfair  juxtaposition ;  and  yet 
the  exhibition  lacked  harmony.  The 
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bright  pictures  suffered  by  contrast 
with  the  quieter  ones ;  the  low-toned 
ones  were  blazed  out  of  sight  by  their 
opposites.  More  than  ever  we  were 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
hibiting in  one  gallery  the  works  of 
painters  of  many  schools.  Stuart,  the 
portrait-painter,  used  to  say,  "  There's 
no  such  thing  as  color :  it's  what  lies 
alongside  of  it ; "  and  every  thing 
does  go  by  contrast. 

What  chance,  in  the  popular  eye, 
has  the  low-toned,  subtle  coloring  of 
Millet,  for  instance,  by  the  side  of  gay 
golden  sunsets  and  purple  mountains, 
which  may  be  true  in  their  way,  but 
which  intrude  upon  the  tender  grays 
of  pictures  painted  in  minor  keys  ? 

In  a  collection  of  essays,  stories, 
poems,  one  need  read  only  the  best. 
But,  in  a  gallery  of  pictures,  the 
worst  stare  at  the  visitor,  and  blind 
him  so  that  he  is  not  aware  that  kany 
thing  good  is  in  their  midst. 

There  were  some  good  pictures  in 
the  exhibition,  several  artists  send- 
ing their  best,  and  some  of  the 
younger  men  showing  marked  im- 
provement. But  we  speak  of  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole. 


ANTIQUE  BRONZES. 

MESSRS.  DOLL  AND  KICHARDS  have 
exhibited  recently,  at  their  gallery  in 
Tremont  Street,  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  antique  bronzes,  purchased  by 
an  Italian  citizen  of  Boston  from  the 
Piccinardi  Collection.  To  these  was 
added  an  exquisite  little  figure  of 
Mercury,  discovered  at  Fiesole  during 
the  excavations  made  last  summer. 
It  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  grace 
in  motion,  lithe  and  airy ;  and  its  long 
burial  has  colored  it  with  the  beauti- 
ful green  tints  which  modern  workers 
in  bronze  must  vainly  attempt  to  imi- 


tate. It  is  attributed  to  Scopas,  who 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ. 

Among  the  articles  of  especial  in- 
terest were  a  pitcher,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, ornamented  with  a  vine-clad 
head,  full  and  broad  in  treatment ;  a 
fine  relief  of  a  group  of  the  apostles ; 
a  statuette  of  Venus  with  the  apple ; 
and  a  dolphin,  and  two  or  three  small 
bass-reliefs.  We  remember,  too,  a 
Christ,  with  banner  and  floating  dra- 
pery ;  several  beautiful  figures,  among 
them  a  fine  Minerva  and  an  Endy- 
mion  (curious  articles  of  household 
use  or  ornament)  ;  a  ponderous  knock- 
er, with  Neptune,  his  winged  horses 
and  trident,  a  specimen  of  Byzantine 
work ;  Christ  on  the  cross ;  wood- 
carvings  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  ivory-work  of  the  third  century. 

Although  a  small  collection,  it  was 
one  of  unusual  interest;  and  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  to  the  owner  for  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 


ST.  MARGARET  AND  THE  DRAGON 

Is  the  name  of  a  remarkable  paint- 
ing, evidently  by  some  old  master, 
which  has  been  found  in  Worcester, 
the  property  of  a  musician,  Mr. 
George  Burt.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Raphael  by  some  who  have  seen  it ; 
but,  while  awaiting  a  rightful  ver- 
dict, we  can  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very 
rare  picture,  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
and  painted  in  a  masterly  manner. 
The  picture  was  bought  for  a  song,  by 
a  Catholic  priest  in  Fitchburg,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  obtained  it 
from  an  unknown  Italian,  who  after- 
wards tried  to  regain  possession  of  it. 
At  present  writing,  the  picture  'is  on 
exhibition  at  161  Tremont  Street, 
Boston. 
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COROT. 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
was  born  in  Paris,  in  July,  1796.  He 
studied  at  Kouen,  in  the  lycee  of  that 
city,  and  attempted,  after  leaving  the 
lycee,  to  be  a  merchant.  Or  did  his 
friends  attempt  this  for  him  ?  It  was 
greatly  against  their  wish  that  he  went 
into  the  atelier  of  Michallon,  upon 
whose  death  he  studied  with  Bertin. 
Afterwards  he  studied'  in  Italy  many 
years.  His  first  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited in  1827. 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age  to  enjoy 
the  reputation  which  was  so  long 
coming,  which,  by  his  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  finical  and  finessing  school 
which  he  supplanted,  he  earned  so 
well.  We  cannot  but  recall  the  words 
of  Duvergier  du  Hauranne,  written 
scarcely  three  years  ago,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  hold  he  had  at  last 
gained  among  the  critics.  "  Corot  still 
lives,"  he  wrote :  "  thank  God  for  that ! 
He  is  the  painter  forever  of  lakes,  of 


mysterious  forests,  of  spring  mornings, 
and  of  the  twilight  mists  which  rise 
above  the  waters  as  the  day  fades 
away.  Corot  knows  how  to  make  the 
Dryads  come  out  from  the  bark  of 
the  oaks ;  he  knows  how  to  bend  the 
willows  down  for  their  bath  in  the 
waters,  how  to  set  the  birches  quivering 
by  the  ponds,  and  how  to  transfigure 
the  humblest  points  in  the  fields,  so 
that  the  old  divinities  start  forth  into 
life  again.  What  admirable  scenes 
he  used  to  call  into  being  from  the 
woods  of  his  favorite  haunts  at  Ville 
d'Avray !  and  what  wealth  of  the 
poetry  of  the  country  he  revealed  to 
us  close  at  hand  in  the  very  suburbs 
of  Paris !  The  very  purity  of  morn- 
ing was  in  the  water  of  his  lakes ;  and 
only  think  of  the  freshness  and  light- 
ness of  his  foliage  of  early  spring ! 
What  exquisite  coloring,  and  what 
beauty  of  style  !  " 

The  old  man's  power  had  hardly 
waned  when  he  died ;  and  some  of  his 
last  works  are  among  his  best. 


,mml  f^efnefo. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  diffi- 
culty; e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  without  brackets, 
the  range  for  the  voice.] 

Louis  MEYER,  1413  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Yain  Desire.   3.   A>.  (C  to  G|?.) 
Karl  Collan 35 

Three  Swedish  People  Songs  .  .50 
Two  numbers  from  the  Svenska  och 
Finska  Sanger,  or  "Lays  of  Sweden 
and  Finland."  Arrangements  and 
words  by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A. 
Brown.  It  is  seldom  that  any  thing 
so  fresh  and  thoroughly  musical  comes 
to  us  for  review.  If  the  whole  collec- 
tion is  equal  in  merit  to  these  songs, 
all  musical  people  owe  an  additional 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Selma  Borg~and 
Marie  Brown,  who,  in  translating 
Swedish  literature,  have  opened  a  new 
world  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  en- 
joyment. The  plan  pursued  seems 
so  comprehensive  and  thorough,  that 
for  the  first  time  we  are  brought,  as 
it  were,  into  the  very  heart  of  that 
wonderful  Scandinavian  life  which 
throbs  and  pulses  in  the  folk-songs 
and  national  music  of  a  people  with 
whom  "  musical  expression  is  their 
spontaneous  utterance,  whether  in 
melody  of  verse,  or  melody  of  tone." 
The  Northern  languages  in  themselves 
are  poetry:  hence  in  the  ancient 
periods  of  Scandinavian  history,  be- 
fore art,  so  called,  was  known,  these 
two  treasures  of  art  existed  in  perfec- 
tion. Many  of  these  ancient  folk- 


songs, whose  origin  cannot  be  traced, 
have  been  recently  written  down  by 
competent  composers. 

"Vain  Desire,"  a  Finnish  song,  the 
first  in  the  list,  is  a  fascinating  little 
bit  of  melody,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment, in  which  the  yearning, 
the  unsatisfied  longing,  of  the  words 
and  air,  finds  added  expression.  "  The 
Three  Swedish  Folk  Songs  "  are  sim- 
ply enchanting,  even  though  Jenny 
Lind  and  Christine  Nilsson  had  not 
made  them  famous.  Necessarily  sim- 
ple in  construction,  there  is  a  flavor  of 
sea  and  mountain,  a  balsamic  aroma, 
as  of  fir-forests,  in  these  fresh,  pure 
songs  from  that  far-away  Northern 
land.  Underlying  all,  the  great  heart 
of  humanity  beats,  as  keenly  alive  to 
joy  and  sorrow,  to  love  and  to  endure, 
as  if  it  throbbed  under  Italy's  cloud- 
less skies,  or  the  fervor  of  tropical 
suns.  The  titlepage  is  artistic  in  de- 
sign and  coloring ;  indeed,  all  publi- 
cations from  this  Philadelphia  house 
that  we  have  seen  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion both  for  quality  and  style. 


G.  D.  KUSSELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 

Farewell  to  the  Forest.     5.     Eb. 

Gustav  Lange 50 

A  really  brilliant  and  musical  fan- 
tasie  on  a  theme  of  Mendelssohn's  j 
the  well-known  Lied  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Four  Part  Songs.  Without  any 
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alarming  difficulties  to  frighten  a  fair 
amateur,  it  would  prove  attractive  and 
showy  for  a  concert  or  exhibition  piece. 
It  contains  some  good  arpeggio  and 
scale  practice.  All  doubtful  passages 
fingered.  The  short  introduction  is 
graceful,  and  properly  subordinate  to 
that  which  it  is  designed  to  introduce. 
Souvenir  d'Enghien.  3.  Zikoff.  .75 
A  series  of  good  rhythmic  waltzes 
by  a  favorite  author,  whose  dance- 
music  is  always  popular,  and  much 
above  the  average.  An  introduction, 
four  waltzes,  and  a  finale,  give  con- 
siderable variety.  Specially  well  worth 
learning  by  those  who  require  a  con- 
stant supply  of  light  dance-music. 


JOHN  CHUKCH  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Hymn  of  the  Pilgrims.     5.     Eb. 
Wagner 60 

A  transcription  for  the  piano,  by 
Oscar  Mayo,  from  "  Der  Tannhauser," 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  fire  and  force 
of  the  original.  At  all  events,  the  full 
chords  recall  the  majestic  sweep  of  the 
orchestra ;  and  the  rich,  strange  modu- 
lations are  as  fascinating  as  ever.  There 
are  some  difficulties  for  small  hands  in 
this  arrangement ;  the  most  serious  of 
them  are  evaded,  however,  by  a  sim- 
pler arrangement  in  small  notes,  on  a 
double  staff,  above  the  more  elaborate 
one,  wherever  they  occur. 
The  Stranger's  Story.  3.  F. 

G.  D.  Wilson 60 

A  tone-picture  for  the  piano-forte, 
suggested  by  this  stanza,  — 

"Most    wonderful    stories    of    wonderful 

places 

The  stranger  told  us  that  night; 
And  we  saw  in  the  fire  the  queerest  faces 
That  ever  were  brought  to  light." 

The  mood  and  movement  demanded 
is  andantino  con   molto  sentimento. 


Like  all  of  Wilson's  compositions 
which  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing, if  not  original,  melody  for  the 
theme,  varied  in  a  fashion  that  has 
become  a  mannerism  with  this  author; 
so  that  every  thing  from  his  pen  bears 
a  kind  of  cousinship  to  "  The  Shepherd 
Boy,"  always  so  popular  with  young 
players. 

It  is  certainly  wise  and  legitimate 
to  cater  to  all  sorts  of  musical  taste. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  begin  with  Wil- 
son, and,  loving  melody,  one  day  to 
appreciate  Mozart,  and  one  day,  it 
may  be,  attain  to  Bach.  To  rest 
satisfied  with  music  of  this  type  is 
no  sign  of  depravity,  but  simply  of 
undevelopment.  Strong  meat  for  men, 
milk  for  babes.  Even  men  like  milk 
sometimes.  We  have  listened  to  a  great 
deal  of  music,  of  more  pretension,  that 
was  not  half  so  enjoyable  as  "The 
Stranger's  Story." 


VOCAL. 


Sweet  lone.     4. 
Boot    , 


G.      Fred.  W. 


,    .   • 60 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  the  exact  meaning  of  "  A 
fourfold  cumulative  love-song;"  but  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  com- 
position reveals  a  quartet,  in  canon 
form,  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass. 
The  words  are  simple  and  tender.  The 
soprano  begins  with  a  flowing  melody 
for  fifteen  bars ;  when  the  alto  takes 
the  theme,  followed,  in  fifteen  bars 
more,  by  the  tenor,  then,  in  turn,  by 
the  bass,  continuing  as  a  quartet  to 
the  end.  The  effect  is  quite  pretty, 
and  the  individual  parts  not  difficult. 
Accompaniment  easy. 

Little  Blue  Shoes.    3.    Eb.     (Eb 
to  G.)     James  M.  Wehli    .     .    .50 

A  ballad  with  a  chorus. 


TRAMPS. 

LYNN,  MASS.,  March  3, 1875. 

PERMIT  an  addendum,  glancing  at  another  element,  which  in  New  England 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  very  soon.  I  refer  to  the  "tramps,"  a 
crop,  the  direct  fruit,  of  the  rum  traffic.  You  have  all  read  the  articles  in  the 
Boston  papers,  touching  these  American  gypsies  —  if  the  gypsies  will  excuse 
the  comparison.  I  can  only  give  you  my  observations,  with  the  single 
remark,  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should  at  once  suppress  this  evil : 
otherwise,  the  class  will  swarm  the  country ;  and  the  women  and  children  of 
decent  families  will  not  be  safe  when  out  of  sight  of  home.  On  one  of  the 
cold  nights  of  February,  thirty-six  of  these  miserables  sought  shelter  and 
lodging  in  the  station-house  of  Lynn.  The  room  assigned  them  was  a  sort 
of  large  cage,  the  open  bars  of  which  were  just  over  against  the  steam-boiler 
that  heats  the  City  Hall.  It  is  a  warm  place,  and  is  popular  with  the 
tramps.  On  two'  sides  of  the  room,  there  were  two  tiers  of  berths,  three  in 
height :  in  one  corner  was  a  hydrant.  By  invitation  of  the  captain  of  the 
watch,  I  stepped  in  to  review  the  company.  Nearest  me,  as  I  stood  just  inside 
the  door,  were  three  men,  lying  flat  upon  their  backs,  with  their  heads 
towards  the  bars,  one  of  them  with  the  shortest  of  pipes  in  his  lips,  which  he 
was  smoking  with  great  difficulty.  On  the  top  shelf,  opposite  me,  was  a 
negro  tying  upon  his  side,  reclining  upon  his  elbow.  His  whole  presentation 
was  a  figure  of  contentment.  What  mattered  it  to  him,  whether  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  passed?  he  was  warm  and  comfortable,  and  that  was  enough. 
Opposite  him,  on  the  same  level,  sat  a  man,  mending  a  garment.  In  the 
corner,  the  process  of  washing  clothing  was  in  vogue;  while  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  the  owner  of  the  raiment  was  having  his  hair  cut  by  a 
fellow-lodger,  the  bright  tattooing  of  the  bare  arms  giving  character  to  the 
scene.  Three  or  four  were  sitting  upon  a  bench.  The  prominent  figure  of 
all  was  that  of  a  young  man,  who  stood  erect,  divested  of  his  coat,  looking 
straight  before  him,  and  singing  in  a  clear  good  voice  a  ballad,  the  refrain 
of  which  was  the  "  Golden  Rule."  I  thought  I  had  seen  him  before.  He 
had  been  in  my  office  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  asked  for  a  coat,  which  I 
had  given  him,  taking  care  to  exchange  for  the  one  he  had  on.  He  was 
rather  good-looking,  but  had  imbibed  just  enough  to  display  his  vagabondage. 
His  song  concluded,  he  delivered  the  following  speech,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect  it :  "  Brother  bummers,  we  are  all  bummers  and  tramps :  we  are 
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now  in  the  lowest  trail  of  society."  A  voice,  "  Generally  speaking,  you  mean." 
—  "  Originally  speaking,  I  mean,  brother.  We  are,  as  I  said,  in  the  lowest 
trail  of  society.  We  go  to  a  lady's  house,  and  ask  for  assistance.  'Why 
do  you  not  work  ? '  — '  We  would,  if  we  could  get  it.'  ( Well/  says  the 
lady,  '  such  a  strong-looking  man  as  you  ought  to  get  work/  Ah,  well !  we 
submit."  Just  then  a  new-comer  entered,  bringing  his  tin  cup  of  coffee,  and 
three  crackers,  the  usual  allowance.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand  worthy  of 
Micawber,  the  speaker  exclaimed,  "  Another  bummer !  Welcome,  brother. 
Some  sing  the  praise  of  wine  or  beer,  but  give  me  Java  coffee.  All  praise 
to  the  State  which  provides  such  institutions  as  this  for  us ;  and,  as  to  our 
situations  as  tramps  or  bummers,  we  bow  in  humble  submission." 

The  next  morning  this  tramp  appeared  in  good  trim,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  "bumming  a  pair  of  boots"  the  next  day.  The  party  then 
separated,  —  a  portion  going  down  East,  a  portion  West,  and  #  third  party 
South. 


A  REBUS 

OF  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

TAKE  half  of  that  metal  for  which  men  have  sold 
Their  God  and  their  country,  both  now  and  of  old; 
And  the  classical  word  for  expressing  a  season ; 

Of  that  man's  name  two-thirds  who  is  guilty  of* ; 

Then  two  seventh  parts  of  a  curious  thing, 

On  which  modern  traitors  may  happen  to  sing ; 

And,  lastly,  two-thirds  of  those  Fowls  who  in  clans 

Seem  to  think  that  their  harsh  notes  far  exceed  all  the  swans ; 

And,  rightly  combined,  to  your  eye  they'll  disclose 

A  man  who,  I  fear,  has  been  led  by  the  nose ; 

A  man  who,  I'm  certain,  by  loss  or  by  gain, 

In  the  trade  of  Slave-making  no  laurels  can  claim. 


AN  AUTHENTICATED  GHOST-STORT. 

A  GENTLEMAN  had  occasion  to  visit  a  certain  city  of  New  England.  He 
arrived  at  night,  went  directly  to  his  accustomed  hotel,  and  to  bed,  slept 
soundly  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  discovered  his  watch  had 
stopped  during  the  night.  When  he  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  another 
gentleman  who  was  taking  in  his  boots  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor ; 
and  of  him  our  friend  asked  if  he  could  tell  him  what  time  it  was.  To  his 
surprise,  the  gentleman  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  question.  He  asked 
again:  "Sir,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  time  it  is?  My 
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watch  has  stopped."  No  answer.  The  gentleman,  without  looking  up,  shut 
his  door,  and  disappeared.  At  the  moment  two  other  gentlemen  came  walk- 
ing together  down  the  corridor;  and  Mr.  X  asked  of  them  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  two  gentlemen,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  continued 
their  walk  without  an  answer  or  a  sign.  "Well,"  thought  Mr.  X,  "this  is 
very  curious.  "  However,  he  went  back  into  his  room.  Presently  the  hell  rang 
for  breakfast;  and  immediately  a  waiter  entered  the  room,  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and  began  a  series  of  gesticulations.  Mr.  X  lost  his  temper,  and  burst 
forth  with,  "What  in  thunder  is  the  matter?"  When  the  waiter  cried, 
"  Oh  ! "  and  vanished,  laughing.  Mr.  X  began  to  think  something  was  very 
wrong,  but  went  down  to  breakfast.  When  he  entered  the  salle  a  manger, 
which  commonly  had  a  dozen  or  twenty  people  at  the  tables,  he  found  the 
hall  filled  with  gentlemen  in  black  coats,  all  feeding  gravely,  and  in  perfect 
silence.  A  waiter  silently  beckoned  him  to  a  place  ;  and,  when  he  was  seated, 
he  said  to  his  neighbor,  "  Sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  this 
is  all  about  ?  "  No  answer.  The  person,  like  Charlotte  in  "  Werter,"  "  went 
on  editing  bread  and  butter."  Our  friend  began  to  feel  decidedly  what  the 
English  call  queer,  and,  getting  out  of  his  seat,  went  to  the  nearest  waiter, 
and  piteously  besought  him  for  Heaven's  sake  to  tell  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  this  house.  "Oh!"  said  the  waiter,  "don't  you  know?  Why, 
this  is  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Convention,  which  meets  to-day  in  Hartford." 


AN  EASTER  CAEOL. 

ARRANGED    FROM   VATJGHAN. 

THOU  whose  heart  lies  low, 

Whose  breast  cold  damps  invade, 
Who  hast  no  sunshine  on  thy  brow, 

But  sittest  in  the  shade, 
Awake,  awake,  awake ! 

And  in  His  birth  partake, 
Who  on  this  day,  that  thou  might'st  rise  as  he, 

Rose  up,  and  broke  his  bonds, 
And  set  thee  free. 

Disperse,  disperse,  disperse,  all  mists  that  shroud  this  day 
Where  are  thy  palm-leaves  and  thy  verse  ? 

Hosannah  !  Why  dost  stay  ? 

Arise,  arise,  arise  !     Let  him  anoint  thine  eyes : 

His  touch,  that  showed  the  sunshine  to  the  blind, 

To  light  eternal  shall  awake  mankind. 
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A  NATURAL  BOUNDARY. 

IN  Ausonius's  Idyl  to  the  Kiver  Moselle,  which  I  read  while  sailing 
down  the  river  in  company  with  Mr.  Dayton,  our  late  minister  to  Paris  (since 
deceased),  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  his  successor  as  minister,  there  is  an  apostrophe 
to  the  Kiver  Rhine,  in  which  occur  these  verses :  — 

"  Dives  aquis,  dives  Nymphis,  largitor  utrique, 
Alveus  extendet  geminis  divortia  ripis, 
Communesque  vias  diversa  per  ostia  fundet. 
Accedent  vires  quas  Francia  quas  quo  Chain aves 
Germanique  tremant:  tune  verus  habebere  limes." 

The  Latin  was  accompanied  by  a  French  version,  in  which  the  translator 
had  not  been  able  to  resist  rendering  this  last  phrase  with  characteristic 
audacity,  "  Tu  seras  la  veritable  barrifere  de  1'empire  ! "  I  pointed  this  out  to 
the  others. 


A  MODEST  POET. 

WE  had  bidden  one  of  our  poets  send  us  three  or  four  short  poems  better 
than  Dr.  Holmes's,  and  have  only  received  this  answer :  — 

"  Yes,  I'm  constantly  writing  poems  '  rather  better  than  Dr.  Holmes's  best.' 
I  never  have  to  wait  in  a  depot,  or  for  a  dinner,  for  an  odd  few  minutes,  but 
I  do  one  or  two.  I  dash  them  off  at  picnics,  and  in  albums,  at  the  slight- 
est notice.  But  I'd  rather  not  have  any  of  them  published.  How  could  I 
hope  to  retain  in  my  possession  T.  C.  0.  D.  A.  G.  A.  (the  consciousness  of 
doing,  &c.),  if  I  were  instrumental  in  inducing  an  old,  an  honored  (and 
well-meaning)  poet,  such  as  Dr.  Holmes  is,  to  commit  kari-kari  ?  We  study 
to  please,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  others.  If  I  sent  you  a  score  or  so  of 
poems  that  out-Holmes  Holmes,  —  and  I  beg  you  won't  tempt  me  to,  —  what 
would  become  of  the  colonel's  advice,  to  i  Look  up,  and  not  down  '  ?  I'd  be 
compelled  to  wear  a  hang-dog,  dejected  look,  as  I  thought  of  the  misery  I  had 
brought  upon  the  wretched  Autocrat;  and  conscience  would  tear  me,  crying 
out,  '  My  dear  boy,  you  don't  lend  a  hand.' " 


A  PENITENTIAL  CORRESPONDENT.  % 

HERE  is  a  note  from  a  critic  whose  article  seems  to  him  too  long.  Oh  that 
others  would  repent  in  time  ! 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  print  this  dreadful  thing ;  and  I  only  send  it,  because 
I  was  so  unwise  as  to  promise  to  dp  so  before  I  knew  what  it  would  really  be. 
It  is  so  recent  with  me  (I  have  just  put  the  last  words  to  it),  that  I  canilot 
tell  what  to  leave  out ;  but  I  assure  you  my  dismay  is  quite  equal  to  yours. 
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Send  me  word  when  to  take  it  away,  and  I  will  send  some  able-bodied  man 
that  is  used  to  carrying  trunks  up  stairs.  I  shall  be  unhappy  now  till  I  have 
written  for  you  something  frothy  and  short,  —  say,  a  love-poem,  a  la  Walt 
Whitman.  Do  not  tell  any  one  of  this ;  for  I  might  lose  my  situation,  if  Mr. 
Arkwright  were  to  know  that  I  wasted  the  corporation's  paper  in  eighty 
sheets  of  foolscap  on  the  *  Poetry  of  the  Spheres/  " 


BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION. 
READERS  interested  in  Mr.  Melmotte  will  be  glad  to  see  this  note :  — 

BIRKENHEAD,  Jan.  20, 1875. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  where  the  immense  sums  of  money  expended  in 
English  elections  go  to.  Nobody  can  ever  tell  you,  not  from  any  wish  of 
reticence,  but  because  nobody  knows  precisely.  Primarily  the  money  is  all 
paid  to  lawyers ;  and  this  is  about  all  that  the  stringent  laws  against  bribery 
have  effected.  The  candidate  never  bribes,  and  knows  nothing  of  any  cor- 
rupt use  of  money.  But  he  pays  immense  sums  to  lawyers.  Even  these, 
however,  are  limited  in  their  charges,  I  believe,  to  three  guineas  a  day,  and 
travelling-expenses.  But  a  great  many  may  be  employed  who  work  as  many 
days  as  they  can,  and  work  inordinately,  at  least  on  paper.  Cab-fares,  and 
expenses  of  bringing  electors  to  the  polls,  advertising,  and  handbills,  are 
allowed.  The  whole  account  of  disbursements  must  stand  the  scrutiny  of  a 
parliamentary  committee  in  case  of  a  petition.  In  such  an  account,  the  sums 
paid  first-hand  to  lawyers  are  put  down.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  are 
called  to  render  account  of  their  disbursements. 

N.B.  —  The  above  is  probably  as  full  of  errors  in  fact  and  inference  as 
English  travellers'  statements  about  American  politics. 


POETRY  ON  THE  BENCH. 

IN  a  recent  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  vs.  Terry,  15  Wallace,  588),  it  is  observed,  — 

"  The  causes  of  insanity  are  as  varied  as  the  varying  circumstances  of 
man. 

"  '  Some  for  love,  some  for  jealousy, 
For  grim  religion  some,  and  some  for  pride, 
Have  lost  their  reason ;  some,  for  fear  of  want, 
Want  all  their  lives ;  and  others  every  day, 
For  fear  of  dying,  suffer  worse  than  death.' " 

Armstrong  on  Health,  bk.  iv.,  r.  84. 
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A  HINT  TO  THE  RINGS. 

" IN  some  of  the  cases  brought  against  Lord  Bacon,  implying  corruption,  the 
sums  of  money  received  by  him  were  not  gifts  at  all,  but  money  borrowed, 
and  recoverable  as  debts.  Three  of  these  cases  gave  rise,  after  Bacon's  death, 
to  a  curious  question.  Being  claimed  by  the  lenders  as  debts  due  to  them 
from  the  estate,  the  executors  pleaded  that  they  had  been  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  bribes"  —  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xiv.  p.  264,  note,  ed. 
SPEDDING. 


"WHAT  RELIGION?" 

THAT  acute  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  in  summing  up  a  case  of  libel,  and 
speaking  of  a  defendant  who  had  exhibited  a  spiteful  piety,  observed,  "  One 
of  these  defendants  is,  it  seems,  a  minister  of  religion :  of  what  religion  does 
not  appear;  but,  to  judge  by  his  conduct,  it  cannot  be  any  form  of  Chris- 
tianity." 


COUNSEL  UNLEARNED  IN  THE  LAW. 

IN  the  year  1598,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney-general,  married  the 
Lady  Hatton,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  without  banns 
or  license,  and  in  a  private  house.  Several  great  men  were  then  present,  as 
Lord  Burleigh,  Lord-Chancellor  Egerton,  &c.  They  all,  by  their  proctor, 
submitted  to  the  censure  of  the  archbishop,  who  granted  them  an  absolution 
from  the  excommunication  they  had  incurred.  The  act  of  absolution  set 
forth  that  it  was  granted  by  reason  of  penitence,  and  the  fact  seeming  to 
have  been  done  through  ignorance  of  the  law  (MIDDLETON  vs.  CROFT,  Cun- 
ningham, p.  103,  3d  edition). 
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A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

HERE  is  the  circular  which  the  Committee  of  Safety  sent  to  every 
town  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  morning  after  the  "  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton "  and  "  Concord  fight." 

"  GENTLEMEN,  —  The  barbarous  murders  committed  on  our  innocent  brethren, 
on  Wednesday  the  19th  instant,  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  imme- 
diately raise  an  army  to  defend  our  wives  and  our  children  from  the  butchering 
hands  of  an  inhuman  soldiery,  who,  incensed  at  the  obstacles  they  met  with  in 
their  bloody  progress,  and  enraged  at  being  repulsed  from  the  field  of  slaughter, 
will,  without  the  least  doubt,  take  the  first  opportunity  in  their  power  to  ravage 
this  devoted  country  with  fire  and  sword.  We  conjure  you,  therefore,  by  all  that 
is  dear,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  you  give  all  assistance  possible  in  forming  an 
army.  Our  all  is  at  stake.  Death  and  devastation  are  the  instant  consequences 
of  delay.  Every  moment  is  infinitely  precious.  An  hour  lost  may  deluge  your 
country  in  blood,  and  entail  perpetual  slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  posterity  who 
may  survive  the  carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat,  as  you  will  answer  to  your  country, 
to  your  own  consciences,  and,  above  all,  as  you  will  answer  to  God  himself,  that 
you  will  hasten  and  encourage,  by  all  possible  means,  the  enlistment  of  men  to 
form  the  army,  and  send  them  forward  to  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  with  that 
expedition  which  the  vast  importance  and  instant  urgency  of  the  affair  demand." 

This  circular  was  written  by  Dr.  Warren,  who  for  sixty  days  had 
acted  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Massachusettsy 
and  represented  the  State,  not  to  say  the  united  colonies,  —  and  rep- 
resented them  with  intense  fire,  untiring  energy,  and  solid  good  sense. 
What  might  have  been,  who  shall  tell  ?  But  the  little  bit  which  we 
have  of  a  revelation  of  Warren's  abilities,  leads  one  to  recur  to  the 

Entered  according  to  Act  t;f  Congress,  in  the  year  1875,  by  the  Pfcol'IUETOBS  Of  OLD  AND  NKW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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estimate  which  the  impulsive  men  of  his  time  formed  of  him,  —  that 
here  was  a  leader  wholly  worthy  of  the  cause. 

The  minute-men  staid  for  a  few  days  at  Cambridge  and  at  Rox- 
bury.  By  the  24th  of  April,  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, began  to  be  uneasy  because  so  many  of  them  were  returning 
home  ;  and  he  urged  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  had  assembled  by 
this  time,  to  hurry  their  preparations  for  enlisting  an  army,  and  to 
let  him  have,  on  that  day,  his  orders  for  the  enlistment.  The  Con- 
gress had,  on  the  day  before,  which  was  Sunday,  voted  that  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  was  necessary.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Gage  had  had 
enough  of  "  excursions;"  and  what  is  popularly  called  the  "  Siege  of 
Boston"  began  with  the  20th  of  April.  A  letter  of  the  26th,  from 
Dr.  Warren  to  him,  makes  the  first  suggestion  for  the  removal  from 
the  town  of  its  inhabitants.  To  this  Gage  agreed,  on  condition  that 
they  should  surrender  their  arms  ;  and  a  large  number  of  fire-arms 
were  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  April  at  Faneuil  Hall.  The  enu- 
meration is  enough  to  show  the  military  habit  of  the  time.  There 
were  "  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  fire-arms,  six  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pistols,  nine  hundred  and  seventy- three  bayonets,  and 
thirty-eight  blunderbusses,"  —  a  very  large  supply  for  a  town  of 
seventeen  thousand  people,  had  they  not  been  a  people  accustomed  to 
count  one-fifth  of  their  population  "  fighting  men,"  if  we  may  bor- 
row the  words  which  Mrs.  Child  put  into  the  mouth  of  James  Otis. 

Thomas  Gage,  the  unfortunate  pivot  on  which  turned  the  fate  of 
the  English  empire  at  this  moment,  was,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  the 
younger  son  of  an  English  nobleman.  The  eternal  laws  asserted 
themselves  all  through  this  business.  And,  because  England  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  it  happened  that  George  Sackville,  who 
had  been  cashiered  for  cowardice,  was  now  secretary  for  the  colonies ; 
that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  on  his  way  to  re-enforce  Gage;  and  that 
Gage,  being  second  son  of  Viscount  Gage,  was  in  command.  He 
first  appears  in  our  history  as  an  aide  of  Braddock's  ;  and  he  and 
George  Washington  served  together  in  that  campaign.  He  married 
in  New  York  one  of  the  Kembles  of  New  Jersey  ;  he  was  with  Wolfe 
at  Quebec  ;  he  was  colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  of  foot, 
and,  as  he  knew  America,  was  selected  to  be  the  military  governor  to 
whom  the  English  Government  intrusted  its  plans.1 


1  Gov.  Gage  was  born  about  1720,  and  was  at  this  time  fifty-five  years  old ;  Gen.  Ward  was  forty- 
seven  ;  Wan-en  was  thirty-four ;  and  Washington  was  forty-three.  Gage  was  virtually  disgraced  after 
his  return.  He  died  April  2,  1787  (not  1788,  as  in  all  the  biographical  dictionaries  we  have  consulted, 
except  the  French).  His  oldest  son  Henry  became  Viscount  Gage  on  the  death  of  liis  uncle,  our 
Gov.  Gage's  brother. 
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Gage  at  first  assented  to  the  proposal  that  the  inhabitants  should 
leave  the  town,  only  making  the  condition  that  but  thirty  wagons 
should  cross  the  Neck  at  a  time.  A  great  many  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission ;  so  many,  that  the  Tories  were  alarmed,  and  they 
alarmed  the  general.  On  the  day  of  the  battle,  two  hundred  Tories 
had  offered  him  their  services,  and  were  enrolled  under  Ruggles  of 
Hardwick,  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  best  soldier  in  the  colonies.  Old 
people  used  to  say  he  should  have  been  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  had  he  not  been  on  the  wrong  side.  The  Tories 
thought  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  necessary  to  save  the  town ; 
that  the  American  army  would  burn  it.  At  last  they  threatened  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  leave  the  town  themselves,  if  Gage  per- 
mitted farther  departure  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  Gage  gave  way. 

Meanwhile  the  Provincial  Congress  had  prepared  the  statement  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  which  we  described  in  our  April  number. 
Warren  gave  the  following  order  to  Capt.  John  Derby  :  — 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY,  April  27,  1775. 

Resolved,  That  Capt.  Derby  be  directed,  and  he  hereby  is  directed,  to  make  for 
Dublin,  or  any  other  good  port  in  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  cross  to  Scotland  or 
England,  and  hasten  to  London.  This  direction  is  given,  that  so  he  may  escape 
all  cruisers  that  may  be  in  the  chops  of  the  channel  to  stop  the  communication  of 
the  provincial  intelligence  to  the  agent.  He  will  forthwith  deliver  his  papers  to 
the  agent  on  reaching  London. 

J.  WARREN,  Chairman. 

P.  S.  —  You  are  to  keep  this  order  a  profound  secret  from  every  person  on  earth. 

Freighted  with  his  precious  cargo  of  depositions,  Capt.  Derby 
cracked  on,  and  outsailed  every  thing  on  the  seas.  "  The  Sukey," 
Capt.  Brown,  had  sailed  four  days  before  him,  with  Gage's  account ; 
but  Derby  arrived  in  London  eleven  days  in  advance  of  her.  Here  is 
Horace  Walpole's  account  of  the  reception  of  the  news,  in  a  letter  to 
Horace  Mann  :  — 

JUNE  5,  1875. 

You  must  lower  your  royal  crest  a  little,  for  your  Majesty's  forces  have  re- 
ceived a  check  in  America;  but  this  is  too  sad  a  subject  for  mirth.  I  cannot  tell 
you  any  thing  very  positively:  the  ministers,  nay,  the  orthodox  Gazette,  holds  its 
tongue.  This  day  se'nnight,  it  was  divulged  by  a  "London  Evening  Post "  ex- 
traordinary, that  a  ship  on  its  way  to  Lisbon  happened  to  call  at  England,  and  left 
some  very  wonderful  accounts,  nay,  and  affidavits,  saying,  to  wit,  that  Gen.  Gage 
had  sent  nine  hundred  men  to  nail  up  the  cannon,  and  seize  a  magazine  at  Con- 
cord, of  which  the  accidental  captain  owns,  two  cannon  were  spiked  or  damaged. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  Americans,  who  swear  they  were  fired  on  first,  disliked  the 
proceeding,  returned  blows,  and  drove  back  the  party.  Lord  Percy  was  de- 
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spatched  to  support  them;  but,  new  recruits  arriving,  his  Lordship  sent  for  better 
advice,  which  he  received,  and  it  was  to  retire,  which  he  did.  The  king's  troops 
lost  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  enemy  not  a  hundred.  The  captain  was  sent  for  to 
be  examined,  but  refused.  He  says  Gage  sent  away  a  sloop  four  days  'before  he 
sailed,  which  sloop,  I  suppose,  is  gone  to  Lisbon;  for  in  eight  days  we  have  no 
news  of  it.  The  public  were  desired  by  authority  to  suspend  their  belief;  but 
their  patience  is  out;  and  they  agree  in  believing  the  first  account,  which  seems  the 
rather  probable,  in  that  another  account  is  come  of  the  mob  having  risen  in  New 
York,  between  anger  and  triumph  —  have  seized,  unloaded,  and  destroyed  the  car- 
goes of  two  ships  that  were  going  with  supplies  to  Gage;  and,  by  all  accounts,  that 
whole  continent  is  in  a  flame. 

So  here  is  the  fatal  war  commenced. 

"  The  child  that  is  unborn  shall  rue 
The  hunting  of  that  day." 

This  allusion  to  Lisbon  may  have  been  a  mask.  Derby  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  to  Lisbon.  If  he  did,  he  was  back  at  Salem 
on  the  18th  of  July  ;  and  here  is  the  account  then  published  of  his 
mission :  — 

CAMBRIDGE,  July  21. 

Capt.  John  Derby,  who  sailed  from  Salem  for  London  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  returned  last  Tuesday,  and  the  same  day  dame  to  head- 
quarters in  this  place. 

Very  little  intelligence  has  yet  transpired  :  we  only  learn  that  the  news  of  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war  threw  the  people  in  England,  especially  the 
city  of  London,  into  great  consternation,  and  occasioned  a  considerable  fall  of  the 
stocks;  that  the  ministry  (knowing  nothing  of  the  battle,  till  they  saw  it  pub- 
lished in  the  London  papers)  advertised  in  "The  Gazette,"  that  they  had  received 
no  account  of  any  action,  and  pretended  to  believe  that  there  had  been  none;  that 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  two  days  before  Capt.  Derby  arrived,  but,  it  was 
said,  would  be  immediately  called  together  again;  that  when  he  left  London, 
which  was  about  the  1st  of  June,  no  account  of  hostilities  had  been  received  by 
the  ministry  from  Gen.  Gage,  notwithstanding  the  vessel  he  despatched  sailed  four 
days  before  Capt.  Derby;  that  our  friends  increased  in  number,  and  that  many 
who  had  remained  neuter  in  the  dispute  began  to  express  themselves  warmly  in 
our  favor;  that  we,  however,  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  mercy  from  the  min- 
istry, who  seem  determined  to  pursue  their  measures  (long  since  concerted)  for 
ruining  the  whole  British  empire. 

Capt.  Derby  brought  a  few  London  papers,  some  as  late  as  the  first  of  June;  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them :  we  are  informed  they  contain 
very  little  news,  and  scarce  any  remarks  on  American  affairs. 

[Extract  of  a  letter  from  London,  dated  June  1,  1775.] 

"The  intelligence,  by  Capt.  D.,  of  the  defeat  of  G.  Gage's  men  under  Lord  P.  by  the 
Americans,  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  has  given  very  general  pleasure  here,  as  the  news- 
papers will  testify.  'Tis  not  with  certainty  that  one  can  speak  of  the  disposition  of  peo- 
ple in  England  with  respect  to  the  contest  with  America,  though  we  are  clear  that  the 
friends  of  America  increase  every  day,  particularly  since  the  above  intelligence.  It  is 
believed  the  ministers  have  not  as  yet  formed  any  plans  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
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April  19th.    They  are  in  total  confusion  and  consternation,  and  wait  for  G.  Gage's  des- 
patches by  the ,  Capt.  Brown. 

In  the  same  paper  with  the  above,  in  the  news  from  London, 
appears  the  following  :  — 

LONDON,  May  31. 

Lord  North,  when  he  received  the  unhappy  news  to  government,  that  the  provin- 
cials had  defeated  Gen.  Gage's  troops,  was  struck  with  astonishment,  turned  pale, 
and  did  not  utter  a  syllable  for  some  minutes. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  who  lately  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  king's 
forces  has  been  sent  for  by  the  Privy  Council ;  but  he  is  too  honest  a  man  to  dissem- 
ble his  sentiments,  or  conceal  the  truth. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  successful  than  the  enterprise  by  which  the 
American  account  of  the  opening  of  the  war  was  thus  given  to  all 
Europe  in  advance  of  the  English  general's :  indeed,  it  reminds  one 
of  the  skill  with  which  our  Southern  brothers  kept  a  news-maker 
squat  by  the  side  of  each  telegraph-office  of  importance  in  England, 
through  the  late  war ;  only,  in  the  case  of  Lexington,  the  Provincial 
Congress  took  depositions,  and  sent  the  truth.  The  ministry,  as 
Walpole  says,  begged  people  to  suspend  their  judgment ;  that  the 
news  was  probably  false.  On  which  Arthur  Lee  published  a  card  to 
say  that  all  the  papers  were  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  any  man 
might  see  them  there. 

Walpole's  allusion  to  "  Chevy-Chase  "  is  suggestive.  It  had  been 
made  on  this  side,  and  so  made,  that  the  Percy  of  that  day  under- 
stood it. 

As  his  brigade  marched  through  Roxbury  on  the  fatal  19th  of 
April,  the  band  was  playing,  by  way  of  contempt,  "Yankee  Doodle." 
A  smart  boy  observing  it,  as  the  troops  passed  through  Roxbury,  made 
himself  extremely  merry  with  the  circumstance,  jumping  and  laugh- 
ing, so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  lordship,  who  asked  him  at  what 
he  was  laughing  so  heartily,  and  was  answered,  "  To  think  how  }*ou 
will  dance  by  and  by  to  Chevy-  Chase"  Gordon  adds,  that  the  repartee 
stuck  by  his  lordship  the  whole  day  ;  and  Gordon,  for  an  anecdote 
like  this,  is  first-rate  authority.1 

Meanwhile,  as  a  part  of  the  understanding  by  which  the  poor  of 

1  There  is  another  anecdote  of  the  time,  on  the  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  of  Percy's  Brigade.  "  When  the 
second  brigade  marched  out  of  Boston  to  re-enforce  the  first,  nothing  was  played  by  the  fifes  and  drums 
but '  Yankee  Doodle,'  which  had  become  their  favorite  tune  ever  since  that  notable  exploit,  which 
did  such  honor  to  the  troops  of  Britain's  king,  of  tarring  and  feathering  a  poor  countryman  in  Boston, 
and  parading  with  him  through  the  principal  streets,  under  arms,  with  their  bayonets  fixed.  Upon 
their  retuni  to  Boston,  after  the  excursion  to  Lexington,  one  asked  his  brother-officer  how  he  liked 
the  tune  now.  '  Damn  them ! '  (returned  he) '  they  made  us  dance  it  till  we  were  tired.'  Since  which. 
« Yankee^Doodle '  sounds  less  sweet  to  their  ears." 
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Boston  were  permitted  to  come  out,  the  Tories  outside  were  per- 
mitted to  come  in.  Here  is  Lady  Frankland's  request  for  a  pass,  and 
the  inventory  of  a  baronet's  wife  proposing  to  emigrate.  She  ad- 
dresses it  to  Dr.  Warren  :  — 

HOPKINTON,  May  15, 1775. 

Lady  Frankland  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Committee  of  Safety;  begs 
leave  to  acquaint  them,  that,  according  to  their  request,  she  has  sent  in  a  list  of 
things  necessary  for  her  intended  voyage;  which,  obtained,  Lady  F.  will  esteem  a 
peculiar  favor,  and  begs  she  may  have  her  pass  for  Thursday. 

A  list  of  things  for  Lady  Frankland:  Six  trunks,  one  chest,  three  beds  and 
bedding,  six  wethers,  two  pigs,  one  small  keg  of  pickled  tongues,  some  hay,  three 
bags  of  corn. 

The  Congress  granted  the  prayer,  with  the  courtesy  and  precision 
of  one  of  Homer's  heroes. 

Resolved,  that  Lady  Frankland  be  permitted  to  go  to  Boston  with  the  following 
articles,  viz.:  seven  trunks;  all  the  beds  with  the  furniture  to  them;  all  the  boxes 
and  crates  ;  a  basket  of  chickens,  and  a  bag  of  corn  ;  two  barrels  and  a  hamper  ; 
two  horses  and  two  chaises,  and  all  the  articles  in  the  chaise,  excepting  arms  and 
ammunition  ;  one  phaeton,  some  tongues,  ham,  and  veal,  and  sundry  small  bundles. 

Lady  Frankland  is  the  charming  woman  whom  Dr.  Holmes  has 
immortalized ;  who  saved  her  husband's  life  when  Lisbon  fell  in 
ruins.  She  was  now  leaving,  for  the  last  time,  the  stately  mansion 
in  Hopkinton,  which  is  described  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Oldtown." 

The  estimate  made  at  the  Provincial  headquarters  was  that  five 
thousand  of  the  people  of  Boston  would  be  destitute  when  they  came 
out ;  and  the  Congress  assigned  them  homes  in  every  town  in  the 
colony.  But  no  such  number  as  five- thousand  came  out,  and  Whigs 
and  Tories  suffered  the  hardships  of  the  siege  together. 

In  the  month  of  May,  during  the  siege,  we  have  no  local  news- 
paper. "  The  Boston  Evening  Post ''  was  the  last  which  kept  its 
flag  flying.  In  its  weekly  issue  of  the  24th.  of  April  appear  these  sad 
little  announcements :  — 

BOSTON,  April  24, 1775. 

The  unhappy  transactions  of  last  week  are  so  variously  related  that  we  shall 
not  at  present  undertake  to  give  any  particular  account  thereof. 

The  Printers  of  the  Boston  Evening  Post  hereby  inform  the  Town,  that  they 
shall  desist  publishing  their  Papers  after  this  Day,  till  Matters  are  in  a  more  set- 
tled State. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Gens.  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  arrived 
with  re-enforcements.  So  confident  were  they  of  what  our  Yankees 
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call  "  a  good  time,"  that  it  is  on  record  that  they  had  provided  them- 
selves with  hooks,  lines,  and  other  fishing-tackle,  for  their  amuse- 
ment. Alas  !  unless  they  bobbed  for  flounders  and  tomcod  from 
Long  Wharf,  they  had  little  chance  that  way. 

When  they  were  going  into  Boston,  they  met  a  packet  coming  out, 
bound  to  Newport,  when  Burgoyne  asked  the  skipper  of  the  packet, 
"  What  news  is  there  ? "  And  being  told  that  Boston  was  sur- 
rounded by  ten  thousand  country  people,  asked,  "  How  many  regu- 
lars are  there  in  Boston?"  And  being  answered,  "  About  five  thou- 
sand," cried  out  with  astonishment,  "  What,  ten  thousand  peasants 
keep  five  thousand  king's  troops  shut  up  !  Well,  let  us  get  in,  and 
we'll  soon  find  elbow-room."  Hence  this  phrase,  "  elbow-room,"  was 
much  used  through  all  the  Revolution.  Gen.  Burgoyne  is  designated 
by  "  Elbow-room  "  in  the  satires  of  the  time.  It  is  said  that  he  loved 
a  joke,  and  used  to  relate,  that  after  his  Canada  reverses,  while  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  he  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  Boston  peo- 
ple as  he  stepped  from  the  Charlestown  ferry-boat;  but  he  was  really 
annoyed,  when  an  old  lad}%  perched  on  a  shed  above  the  crowd,  cried 
out  at  the  top  of  a  shrill  voice,  4<  Make  way,  make  way  !  The  gen- 
eral's coming  !  Give  him  elbow-room  !  "  l 

The  British  works  in  Boston  were  considerably  enlarged  as  the 
month  went  by.  A  report  by  Col.  Heath,  which  is  preserved  in  his 
MSS.,  and  has  never,  until  now,  been  printed,  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  Gage's  forces,  and  a  statement,  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  Boston  people,  of  the  fortifications  in  the  month  of  March :  — 

"The  [British]  army  at  present  consists  of  about  2,850  men,  encamped  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

On  Boston  Common,  about 1,700 

On  Fort  Hill,  about 400 

On  Boston  Neck,  about 340 

In  the  Barracks  at  Castle  William 330 

Quartered  in  King  Street 80 

Total,        2,850 

*'  Two  mudd  Breastworks  have  been  erected  by  them  on  Boston  Neck,  at  the 
distance  of  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  rods  in  front  of  the  old  fortifications ;  the 
works  well  constructed  and  well  executed;  the  thickness  of  the  merlons  or  parapet, 
about  nine  feet;  the  height,  about  eight  feet?  the  width  of  the  ditch  at  the  top, 
about  twelve  feet,  at  the  bottom  five  feet;  the  depth,  ten  feet.  These  works  are 
nearly  completed,  and  at  present  mounted  with  ten  brass  and  two  Iron  Cannon :  a 
Barrack  is  erecting  behind  the  Breastwork,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Neck. 

"  The  old  Fortification,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Town  of  Boston  [where  Dover 

1  See  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston. 
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Street  now  crosses],  is  repairing  and  greatly  strengthened,  by  the  addition  of  tim- 
ber and  earth  to  the  walls,  of  about  twelve  feet:  these  works  are  in  considerable 
forwardness ;  and  at  present  ten  pieces  of  Iron  Cannon  are  mounted  on  the  old 
platforms.  A  Block  house,  brought  from  Governor's  Island,  is  erecting  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Neck,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  or  fifty  rods  from  the  old 
fortification:  this  work  is  but  just  begun." 

The  month  of  May  did  not  pass  without  frequent  alarms,  some 
well  and  some  ill  founded.  On  the  8th  of  May,  there  was  a  rumor 
of  another  "excursion,"  so  well  defined,  that  the  minute-men  and 
militia  of  the  ten  next  towns  were  called  into  service.  On  the  13th, 
Putnam  marched  twenty-two  hundred  men  into  Charlestown,  quite 
to  the  ferry,  and  back  to  Cambridge.  They  were  unmolested  by 
Gage,  or  by  his  ships,  though  they  passed  within  range.  On  the 
21st,  all  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Hingham,  turned  out  to  defend 
Grape  Island.  Warren  was  under  fire  through  the  whole  of  this 
affair  ;  and  his  modest  account  of  it  is  the  best  we  have.  On  the  27th, 
the  chief  skirmish  of  all  these  took  place  at  Hog  Island,  next  Nod- 
dle's Island,  which  is  now  East  Boston.  In  this  "  engagement," 
the  English  general  lost  a  sloop,  twelve  swivels,  and  several  men. 
Gen.  Putnam  was  in  command  on  our  side ;  and  a'n  exaggerated 
report  of  the  affair  helped  to  make  him  a  major-general.  On  the 
whole,  .in  these  matters  of  the  islands,  the  besiegers  did  better  than 
the  besieged.  Gen.  Gage  hardly  understood  yet,  perhaps,  how  soon 
he  should  need  fresh  provisions.  In  two  different  affairs,  the  pro- 
vincials took  off  thirteen  hundred  sheep  from  under  his  eyes.  The 
Provincial  Congress  were  more  thoughtful,  when  they  refused  to 
let  Lady  Frankland  bring  in  her  "  wethers." 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  May  that  Ethan  Allen  took  Ticonderoga  ; 
telling  the  sleepy  colonel  in  command,  "  that  he  took  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress.  The  careful 
annalists  observe  that  the  congress  did  not  meet  till  after  the  sur- 
render. Little  did  Allen  care.  His  despatch  to  the  Massachusetts 
Provincial  Congress  makes  no  mention  of  Arnold,  who  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  expedition. 

NOTE.  — We  have  annoyed  the  antiquaries  by  saying  that  Col.  Smith  and  the 
king's  troops  landed  near  the  Insane  Hospital  at  East  Cambridge.  The  precise 
spot  is  well  known:  it  was  at  Phipps's  Farm,  and,  to  a  person  who  knows  the 
neighborhood,  is  best  described  as  not  far  from  where  the  Court  House  now  stands. 
We  spoke  of  the  Insane  Hospital  as  most  likely  to  be  known  to  travellers  in  indi- 
cating which  part  of  Cambridge  was  referred  to. 
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BY   EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


IN  a  free  country  every  one  criti- 
cises the  government.  Every  one 
should  do  so.  We  may  say,  that  the 
divine  order  is,  that  administrations 
shall  gradually  become  unpopular, 
until,  in  the  end,  they  give  place  to 
well-organized  oppositions.  The  op- 
position, in  its  turn,  then  becomes 
unpopular,  and  yields  its  place  to  its 
successor  by  the  same  law. 

This  is  the  divine  order,  and,  so  far 
as  the  successive  administrations  go, 
it  works  nothing  but  good ;  but  a 
careless  and  false  deduction  from  it 
makes  men  think  ill  of  government 
as  government.  Because  they  are 
trained  to  attack  the  existing  admin- 
istration, they  learn  to  attack  all  ad- 
ministration, and  the  very  principle 
of  administration. 

An  instance  of  this  which  every- 
body sees  is  the  hatred  of  an  Irish- 
man for  the  government,  as  the  govern- 
ment, when  he  comes  over  to  America. 
It  takes  him  half  a  generation  to  learn 
that  he  can  have  any  duty  but  that  of 
opposition. 

In  common  language  it  expresses 
itself  in  such  epigrams  as  that  which 
says,  "  that  the  best  government  gov- 
erns least," —  an  epigram  which  we 
will  consider  by  and  by. 

The  familiar  daily  ridicule  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  of  Congress^ 
comes  in  in  the  same  way.  In  mixed 
society,  you  shall  find  fifty  men  tak- 
ing the  ground,  that  of  course  Con- 
gress is  wasting  the  nation's  time 


1  This  essay  was  read  in  public,  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Boston,  on  the  7th  of  February 
last.  Its  arguments  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  local  press* ; 
and  that  discussion  has  suggested  the  publication 
of  it  here. 


and  its  money,  —  is  given  wholly  to 
jobs  and  revelry.  Each  one  of  these 
fifty  men  would  be  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  if  he  were  sent  to  Congress 
himself;  but,  while  he  is  left  outside, 
he  drops  into  this  easy  habit  of 
depreciating  all  that  Congress  does. 

In  any  single  instance  of  this  depre- 
ciation, no  visible  evil  is  done;  but 
the  result  of  this  steady  weakening 
of  the  State  and  National  Government 
is,  in  the  long-run,  critical ;  for  men 
are  sure  to  be  governed. by  one  bod}T, 
if  not  by  another.  There  are  a  plenty 
of  rivals  to  push  a  weak  sovereign  off 
from  any  empty  throne.  In  our  case, 
there  is  no  lack  of  great  corporations 
quite  willing  to  do  all  the  governing 
which  is  left  undone  by  that  govern- 
ment which  we  still  call  The  Govern- 
ment. The  Roman  Church  is  such  a 
corporation,  with  a  constitution  of 
great  strength.  Twenty  times  in  his- 
•tory,  it  has  stepped  into  vacant  pal- 
aces, or  palaces  almost  vacant,  and  has 
taken  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  do-nothing 
sovereigns.  It  is  quite  willing  to  do 
the  same  thing  twenty  times  more. 
The  East  India  Company  did  the 
same  thing  :  it  had  a  chance,  and  it 
took  the  power.  The  aristocracy  of 
England  did  the  same  thing.  Gen. 
Jackson  overthrew  the  United  States 
Bank,  because  he  thought  that  meant 
to  do  the  same  thing.  And  every 
corporation  with  us  which  holds  its 
head  up  in  rivalry  with  Legislature  or 
with  Congress,  has  the  same  possible 
future.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
foolish  for  a  great  people  who  have 
formed  a  republican  government  to 
depreciate  that  government,  and  try 
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to    make    it   weak.     They   ought   to 
purify  it,  and  try  to  make  it  strong. 

I  hope  to  show  you  to-day,  that  if 
we  held  by  the  American  idea  of  gov- 
ernment, and  rejected  steadily  all  the 
European  prejudices  about  govern- 
ment, we  should  not  fall  into  the 
delusion  I  have  condemned.  ^Esop 
says  that  the  lion  fell  in  love  with  the 
forester's  daughter.  He  was  so  much 
in  love,  that  he  let  the  forester  pull 
out  his  teeth,  and  cut  off  his  claws, 
lest  he  should  bite  her  when  he  kissed 
her,  and  scratch  her  when  he  fondled 
her.  When  I  hear  people  saying 
that  the  government  of  Boston  is 
being  made  too  strong,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  I 
always  think  of  the  forester's  daugh- 
ter and  the  lion  and  the  forester.  For 
the  end  of  the  story  is,  that  after  the 
claws  were  cut,  and  the  teeth  pulled, 
the  forester  took  a  club,  and  knocked 
the  harmless  lion  on  the  head,  and 
killed  him.  Those  claws  never  grew 
again. 

In  Europe,  where  there  are  two 
classes,  —  the  governors  and  the  gov-* 
erned,  — as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the 
writers  of  the  second  class,  and  all 
the  liberals  of  whatever  class,  want 
to  pare  the  claws  of  the  governors, 
and  restrict  their  power  by  whatever 
means.  This  is  very  natural. 

But  in  America,  where  the  gov- 
erned are  the  governors,  where  gov- 
ernment is  simply  an  organization  of 
the  governed,  to  do  those  things 
which  an  organization  can  do  better 
than  individuals,  it  is  absurd  for  the 
same  people  acting  in  one  capacity, 
to  be  tying  their  own  hands  when 
acting  in  the  other. 

As  I  believe,  they  never  do  so, 
except  when  they  are  misled  by  Euro- 
pean precedents  or  European  writers. 
This  is  my  reason  for  trying  to  show 


the  absolute  contrast  of  the  European 
and  American  positions.  When  you 
remember  how  large  a  number  of  the 
best  writers  for  the  American  press 
'are  foreigners  by  birth,  trained  under 
the  European  precedents  and  preju- 
dices which  they  learned  early,  and 
have  never  outgrown,  you  will  see 
that  this  contrast  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  you  and  me  who 
are  instructed  and  swayed  by  their 
directions.  In  alluding  to  the  Euro- 
pean writers,  I  shall  cite  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  in  America  of  them  all.  The 
great  misfortune,  for  this  discussion, 
of  all  the  class  whom  he  represents, 
is,  that  they  were  born  and  educated 
in  Europe.  Their  best  acquaintance 
with  governments,  therefore,  is  with 
those  founded  on  what  is  called  heredi- 
tary right,  or  other  similar  prestige. 
They  see  at  home,  and  they  know 
best  in  history,  governments  which 
have  dreaded  the  people  and  distrusted 
the  people.  Such  governments,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  make  bad  mis- 
takes in  administration  ;  and  there- 
fore writers  of  intelligence  and  con- 
science even,  who  grow  up  observing 
their  mistakes  and  usurpations,  almost 
invariably  contract  prejudices  against 
government  as  an  institution.  If 
they  are  of  the  liberal  schools,  so 
called,  or  if  they  have  been  bred  in 
opposition,  they  will  say  very  bitter 
things  about  government. 

Thus,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says, 
"  Government  is  essentially  immoral. 
Is  it  not  the  offspring  of  evil,  bearing 
about  it  all  the  marks  of  its  parentage  ? 
Does  it  not  exist  because  crime  exists  ?  " 
Even  if  it  did  exist  because  crime  ex- 
ists, it  would  not  follow  that  govern- 
ment was  immoral.  Physicians  exist 
because  disease  exists  ;  and  you  might 
as  well  say,  that,  because  of  this,  all 
physicians  are  always  sick,  as  that 
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governments  are  immoral  because 
crime  exists. 

If  Mr.  Spencer  had  not  been  born 
under  a  bad  government,  he  would 
never  have  thought  so. 

That  miserable  apothegm,  "the  best 
government  is  that  which  governs 
least,"  belongs  to  the  same  delusion  of 
an  earlier  school,  trained  in  the  same 
way.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the 
best  steam-engine  is  that  which  works 
the  least.  Originally,  this  phrase  was 
only  meant  for  a  joke,  as  you  might 
say,  you  liked  the  cannon  best  which 
was  never  fired.  Even  then  it  was  a 
joke  tittered  by  some  wretch  like 
Rousseau,  who  only  knew  government 
as  it  was  administered  by  Louis  XV. 
or  Louis  XVI.  He  hated  government, 
as  a  sepoy  bound  to  the  mouth  of  an 
English  cannon  might  hate  the  cannon. 
From  the  epigram  of  some  such  suffer- 
ing wretch,  the  poor  jest  was  seized  by 
some  such  dabster  in  politics  as  John 
Tyler,  who  used  it,  I  think,  as  the  motto 
of  one  of  his  newspapers. 

"No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

And  no  Virginian,  reigning  as  an 
autocrat  over  the  black  chattels  whom 
he  was  growing  for  the  slave-market, 
ever  thought  well  of  government,  un- 
less lie  was  to  be  the  governor.  But 
the  phrase  has  no  worth,  and  would  have 
had  no  currency,  but  for  such  men. 

In  a  new  country,  like  ours,  where 
there  is  no  prestige,  no  hereditary 
right,  and  no  established  system 
of  which  we  cannot  trace  the  origin, 
we  are  fortunate  in  that  we  are  able 
to  see  the  foundation  of  government. 
Americans,  therefore,  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  their  lives,  understand 
what  government  is  born  from,  and 
have  very  large  notions  of  what  it 
may  accomplish.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  colonies 


to  show  what  its  origin  is.  Any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  see  the  primordial 
cell,  or  germ,  of  government,  has  only 
to  go  out  to  Idaho  or  Wyoming  next 
spring.  Let  him  take  up  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  and  watch  the  growth 
of  government  around  him.  In  ten 
years'  time,  he  will  be  living  in  an 
organized  State,  with  very  elaborate 
government.  And  he  will  have  ideas 
far  more  broad,  and  far  more  just,  than 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has,  as  to  what 
government  is,  and  what  it  is  for. 

What  are  the  settler's  relations 
to  government  on  his  first  arrival  ? 
None,  unless  the  National  Govern- 
ment have  sent  intelligent  surveyors 
into  that  region  before  him,  who 
marked  off  the  land  into  sections 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
on  any  one  of  which  he  may  build 
any  castle,  or  any  shanty,  he  pleases. 
Very  likely  he  is  in  advance  of  any 
surveyor;  and  then  he  stakes  off  such 
land  as  he  can  use.  Into  his  neigh- 
borhood there  come  other  settlers, 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Norwegians, 
Hungarians,  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  if  they  choose  to  come.  No- 
body asks  any  questions.  They  may 
settle  where  they  will. 

No  questions  are  asked.  No  !  But 
they  cannot  live  without  a  government. 
They  could  not  even  have  come  here 
without  a  government.  And  as  soon 
as  they  are  here,  —  from  the  necessary 
and  essential  law  of  human  life,  — 
the}7  have  to  form  a  government. 
Probably  the  first  need  they  have 
will  be  of  better  access  to  other  men  ; 
for  that  is  a  necessity  of  human 
nature.  Each  man  will  need  a  road, 
better  than  he  has,  from  his  own 
cabin  to  the  nearest  station  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  or  the  nearest  land- 
ing on  a  navigable  river.  They  are 
not  such  fools  as  to  make,  each  man, 
a  separate  road  all  the  way.  Such 
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roads  would,  very  likely,  cross  their 
neighbors'  lands.  They  meet  together 
as  instinctively  as  bees  work  together, 
and  agree  on  some  method  of  building 
the  road,  on  some  line  which  it  is  to 
follow,  and  on  the  shares  of  work  by 
which  it  is  to  be  finished.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  road,  they  instantly 
establish  government  among  them- 
selves. They  cease  to  be  individuals, 
and  the}'-  live  in  civil  order. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  business  of  the 
roads  is  generally,  in  America,  the  first 
matter  attended  to  in  a  newly-estab- 
lished community.  But  this  com- 
munity has  young  children  who  must 
be  kept  out  of  mischief,  and  trained. 
Very  early  in  its  history  as  a  com- 
munity, it  interests  itself  in  providing 
for  them.  As  a  community,  it  builds 
a  log  schoolhouse  ;  as  a  community, 
it  hires  a  teacher;  and,  as  a  commu- 
nity, it  makes  the  ordinances  under 
which  children  shall  be  sent  to  school, 
and  shall  be  taught  there.  The  gov- 
ernment which  was  established  to  build 
rouds  finds  itself  competent  to  ad- 
minister schools;  and  it  does  so. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations, 
one  of  the  older  members  of  the 
settlement  has  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
His  wife  is  dead,  and  left  no  children. 
The  government  enlarges  its  powers 
again.  It  understands  that  some- 
body is  to  take  care  of  him  ;  it  under- 
stands that  this  somebody  is  the  body 
of  all  the  citizens ;  it  makes  the 
proper  provision  for  his  support ;  and 
the  system  of  its  poor  laws  comes  of 
itself  into  being. 

To  such  a  community,  exercising 
every  function  of  government  which 
it  needs,  there  comes  a  message,  some 
day,  that  the  other  people  of  Idaho 
or  of  Wyoming  propose  to  form  a 
State  for  certain  larger  purposes  of 
government.  They  are  invited  to 
send  a  delegate  to  a  convention  which 


is  to  put  on  paper  the  methods  by 
which  this  State  Government  shall 
act.  And  they  do  so.  In  doing  so, 
they  take  more  precaution  or  less, 
against  intrigues,  plots,  private  cabals 
of  persons  who  want  to  steal  power 
from  the  people, — who  are  at  once 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  But 
they  have  no  wish,  and  they  have 
no  need,  to  restrict  the  powers  of 
the  government  itself.  The  govern- 
ment is  the  collected  power  of  all 
the  people.  They  know  very  well 
that  they  hold  under  it.  They  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  very  freehold 
of  their  farms  is  only  a  perpetual 
tenancy,  in  which  the  taxes  which 
they  pay  annually  to  society  are  the 
rent  which  the  tenant  pays  to  the 
landlord  who  owns  the  whole.  They 
leave  the  government,  therefore,  un- 
restricted in  its  powers,  unless  they 
have  been  besotted  by  some  emigrant 
from  Europe,  who  has  brought  with 
him  the  notion  that  the  government 
is  the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  must 
be  held  in  check  whenever"  a  people 
gets  the  power.  The  people  of  Ameri- 
ca know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
are  the  government ;  and  they  are 
not  afraid  to  trust  themselves. 

GOVERNMENT  is,  in  truth,  the 
organization  of  the  governed  for  the 
carrying  out  certain  affairs  essential 
to  all. 

And  it  happens,  in  practice,  that 
government  will  have  new  things  to 
do,  as  civilization  makes  new  advances, 
—  things  which  were  never  thought 
of  a  generation  before.  That  govern- 
ment is  the  best,  which  can  address 
itself  to  such  new  duties  most  promptly 
and  efficiently. 

But  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  course 
that  a  government  of  Turkish  pachas 
would  not  administer  a  museum  of 
art  well.  A  government  of  priests, 
like  that  of  Borne,  makes  bad  busi- 
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ness  with  railroads,  as  they  did  with 
astronomy.  A  government  of  fox- 
hunters  and  partridge-shooters,  like 
that  of  England,  does  not  succeed  very 
well  in  regulating  labor  and  pauper- 
ism. And  so  writers  who  have  only 
seen  such  class  governments  say, 
very  naturally,  that,  the  less  they 
have  to  do,  the  better  it  will  be  done. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance, 
argues  that  the  government  has  no 
right  to  regulate  commerce,  none  to 
regulate  religion,  none  to  relieve  the 
poor,  none  to  educate  children,  none 
to  establish  colonies,  none  to  care  for 
the  health  of  the  people  (except  by 
suppressing  nuisances),  none  to  issue 
currency,  none  to  carry  mails,  none  to 
build  or  maintain  light-houses. 

The  specific  illustrations  given  of 
the  danger  of  people  putting  their 
fingers  into  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand are  admirably  put ;  but  the 
sweeping  theories  themselves  result 
from  the  habit  of  considering  the 
governors  and  the  governed  as  differ- 
ent people,  with  different  interests. 
Let  government  be  what  it  should  be, 
—  the  organization  of  the  governed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  affairs 
essential  to  all,  —  and  they  will  them- 
selves see  to  it,  that  the  process  shall 
not  interfere  unduly  with  individual 
privileges.  Mr.  Spencer  suggests, 
rather  lamely,  that  what  he  calls 
private  enterprise  will  carry  out  the 
work  which  he  would  prohibit  govern- 
ment from  undertaking.  A  private 
corporation  shall  be  established  to 
build  the  light-houses  of  the  world. 
Here  Mr.  Spencer  had  in  mind  what 
is  called  Trinity  Board,,  which  builds 
the  light-houses  in  England.  Sup- 
pose some  selfish  dog  will  not  let  this 
corporation  have  the  rock  which  is 
necessary  for  a  light-house.  The 
theory  supposes  that  then  there  shall 
be  no  light.  The  Skerries  Light, 


which  is  a  little  outside  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool,  was  lighted  by  the  people 
who  owned  the  place.  They  collected 
a  separate  fee  or  tax  for  keeping  it 
lighted.  This  was  so  valuable,  that 
the  Trinity  Board  only  acquired  the 
right  to  maintain  that  light  a  few 
years  ago,  by  pa}ring  to  the  owners 
of  that  rock  two  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  the  hom- 
age of  society,  in  one  instance,  to  the 
individual  right  which  had  been 
acquired  in  centuries  of  government 
on  the  selfish  principle.  Mr.  Spencer 
would  establish  another  private  cor- 
poration to  carry  the  mails  of  the 
world.  There  would  be  another  to 
regulate  the  sewers.  Each  city  would 
have  its  own  private  corporations  to 
introduce  its  water.  No  lack  of 
private  corporations  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren.  A  private  corporation,  which 
we  might  call  the  "church,"  would 
see,  that,  by  no  accidental  failure  of 
the  charities  of  individuals,  Darby 
and  Joan  starve  to-night.  After 
having  established  a  few  hundred  of 
such  private  corporations,  we  may  rub 
our  hands  with  glee,  and  say,  "  Wo 
have  now  left  every  thing  to  unre- 
stricted care  ;  things  are  taking  care 
of  themselves ;  we  have  discharged 
all  these  interests  from  the  function 
of  government."  But  the  toil-worn 
man  of  public  spirit,  as  he  rushes 
madly  from  one  election  of  directors 
to  another,  as  he  finds  all  these 
institutions  of  private  benevolence 
clashing  with  each  other,  even  when 
administered  by  perfectly  upright 
men  (as  the  whole  book  supposes), 
exhausted,  after  his  attendance  at  the 
last  election  of  the  three  hundred,  will 
be  apt  to  say,  "  Why  should  we  not, 
once  for  all,  lay  out  a  system  by  which 
the  relations  of  these  several  boards 
to  each  other  should  be  adjusted  once 
for  all,  —  a  system  by  which  the 
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choice  of  these  administering  officers 
shall  be  made  at  once,  and  with  direct 
reference  to  dividing  the  work  as  they 
can  best  discharge  it?"  This  is  to 
ask,  "Why  not  establish,  once  for 
all,  a  constitution  of  government  of 
the  largest  powers,  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  governed  ?  " 

This  complicated  intertanglement 
of  a  thousand  independent  boards 
would  never  have  occurred,  except 
in  a  system  where  men  were  eager  to 
restrict  the  powers  of  their  rulers.  In 
a  country  where  the  people  rule  them- 
selves, it  would  never  have  come  in. 

Two  things  are  to  be  said  in  practice 
on  this  contrast  between  the  American 
and  the  European  systems. 

First,.itdoes  not  follow,  because  gov- 
ernment is  not  hampered  in  its  powers, 
that  it  is  best  for  it  to  do  all  that  it 
has  power  to  do.  It  is  certainly  best 
for  it  to  meddle  as  little  as  it  may.  It 
is  better  for  a  man  to  build  his  own 
farm-bridge  than  to  send  to  Paris  to 
ask  the  Board  of  Works  to  send  him  a 
plan  and  an  engineer.  It  is  better 
for  the  people  in  a  school-district  to 
break  out  the  snow  of  their  own  high- 
roads than  wait  for  a  central  surveyor 
to  send  the  laborers  whom  their  taxes 
are  to  pay.  It  is  always  best  to  en- 
courage personal  government, 'family 
government,  local  government,  wher- 
ever it  can  do  the  work  which  is  to  be 
done.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
are  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  State.  You 
are  the  State,  and  you  may  yourselves 
be  trusted  to  resent  intrusion  on  your 
private  affair. 

Second,  it  is  impossible  for  any  con- 
stitution-maker to  foresee  the  future. 
Government  is  an  organization  of  the 
governed  to  do  those  things  which  an 
organization  can  do  better  than  sepa- 
rate men.  Nobody  can  tell  in  advance 
what  those  things  will  be.  A  pretty 
instance  is  in  this  business,  this  winter, 


of  the  bridges  on  our  Common.  By 
good- fortune  we  have  a  strong  govern- 
ment in  Boston  just  now,  by  the 
natural  re-action  of  people  tired  of  a 
weak  one.  Suddenly  the  snow,  and 
cold  weather,  and  "  coasting  "  came. 
As  promptly,  one,  two,  three  —  five 
bridges  were  built  over  the  coasts,  by 
the  government,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  foot-passengers,  without  check 
of  exercise  and  amusement.  Under 
what  head  of  the  city  charter,  or  what 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, are  those  bridges  "built  ?  They 
are  built  under  the  general  provision 
that  men  of  sense  shall  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  Government 
has  not  been  restricted  :  it  has  been 
left  free  to  do  for  the  community 
what  it  can  do  better  than  any  man, 
or  any  private  organization  of  men. 
The  rule  of  good  sense  is  to  leave  gov- 
ernment thus  free,  not  to  provide  in 
advance  for  a  future  which  you  cannot 
know. 

With  every  generation  we  shall  find 
the  American  governments  taking  up 
some  new  office ;  and,  by  the  same  law, 
they  will  be  laying  some  other  dowi^ 
as  the  one  becomes  essential,  and  as 
the  other  ceases  to  be  so.  After  a  gen- 
eration of  jangling,  our  National  Gov- 
ernment went  into  internal  improve- 
ments. It  built  the  Cumberland 
Road,  improved  the  navigable  rivers, 
and  finally,  by  its  own  creature,  built 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  It  would  have 
done  it  much  better,  and  much  cheaper, 
had  it  built  it  by  its  own  officers.  It 
carries  the  mails,  though  Mr.  Spencer 
begs  it  not  to.  One  day  it  will  carry 
parcels;  and  one  day  it  will  take  the 
telegraph,  though  one  of  the  strongest 
corporations  in  the  world  begs  it  not  to 
to-day.  The  State  Government  takes 
the  oversight  of  health,  though  Mr. 
Spencer  begs  it  to  refrain.  The  year 
it  took  hold  of  the  small-pox  in  Bos- 
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ton,  the  deaths  from  that  disease  di- 
minished from  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  to  one.  Mr.  Spencer  would 
have  said,  "  Let  them  die,  if  they  do  not 
know  enough  to  protect  themselves." 

Now,  I  am  asked  why  the  simple 
governments  of  America  will  not  go 
the  same  way  as  those  of  Europe. 
What  safety  have  you  that  a  govern- 
ing class  shall  not  be  born  here,  out 
of  the  bureau-men,  the  army,  or  the 
priests,  who  shall  keep  down  the  peo- 
ple, just  as,  through  the  centuries,  they 
have  done  there? 

This  question  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  our  inquiries. 

Here  is  the  answer. 

Government,  in  the  Old  World,  has 
been  steadily  founded  on  the  theory 
of  class  or  caste ;  that  this  man  is 
better  than  that,  or  wiser,  or  stronger; 
and  that  each  man  is  to  look  out 
for  himself,  his  own  strength,  his  own 
happiness,  his  own  life.  This  was  the 
heathen  notion.  In  the  Roman 
Church,  it  appears  in  the  idea  that 
the  priesthood  are  better  than  other 
people.  In  Orthodox  Protestantism, 
it  appears  in  the  idea  that  some  men 
are  elect,  and  that  the  rest  are  to  be 
damned.  On  such  distinctions  be- 
tween men,  the  European  Governments 
are  founded.  They  rest  on  the  idea  of 
"  Individualism."  They  are  always 
trying  to  get  the  best  or  the  strongest 
individual  at  the  top,  the  weakest  and 
worst  individuals  at  the  bottom,  and 
to  give  to  the  individuals  between,  as 
much  as  can  be  given ;  while  from  so- 
ciety is  taken  as  much  as  can  be  taken. 

Into  a  world  where  every  man  was 
thus  conflicting  with  every  other  man, 
Jesus  Christ  came  with  a  wholly  new 
principle  of  life.  That  principle  is,  as 
Paul  stated  it,  that  the  whole  world 
is  but  one  body,  of  which  men  and 
women  are  the  organized  members. 


They  are  not  separated,  and  cannot  be 
separated.  As  Fichte  says,  "  The 
human  race  is  the  individual,  of  which 
men  and  women  are  the  members." 
The  law  of  Christ  is,  that  we  bear  one 
another's  burdens ;  or,  as  John  says, 
"  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
This  political  principle,  for  it  is  such, 
is  the  basis  of  the  social  revolution 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not 
speak  of  personal  religion,  or  access 
to  God,  or  other  forms  or  lessons  of 
the  new  life.  I  speak  only  of  the 
social  revolution.  It  consists  in  the 
checking  men's  effort  to  take  separate 
care  for  themselves,  and  stimulating 
their  effort  to  take  care  of  society.  All 
such  maxims  as,  "  Every  man  for  him- 
self," "  The  Devil  take  the  hindmost," 
"  Sauve  qui  peut,"  and  the  rest,  die 
out  in  proportion  as  this  law  comes  in. 
But  the  old  governments  are  not 
organized  on  this  law.  The  best  of 
them  are  organized  on  that  old  fiction 
of  atoms,  or  individuals.  They  look 
first  at  the  rights  or  culture  or  prop- 
erty of  the  individual,  arid  only  by 
accident  at  the  right,  or  culture,  or 
wealth  of  the  whole,  —  the  common 
right,  common  culture  or  Common- 
wealth. The  old  governments  come 
out,  therefore,  on  such  masterpieces  as 
Peter  the  Great,  or  the  Emperor  Paul, 
or  Louis  XV.,  or  Napoleon,  where  one 
individual  man  lords  it  over  others. 
It  is  only  governments  which  regard 
the  Commonwealth  first,  and  the 
citizen  because  he  is  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  do  not  come  out  so 
But  there  is  no  fear  for  them,  for  any 
state  which  is  based  on  the  eternal 
principle,  and  recognizes  the  truth 
that  all  men  are  of  one  life  and  of  one 
soul,  that  they  are  to  bear  each  other's 
burdens.  Under  the  heathen  theory, 
every  man  looks  out  for  his  own  life: 
under  the  Christian  theory,  every  man 
is  willing  to  die  for  the  Commonwealth. 
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Under  the  heathen  theory,  every  man 
tries  to  save  his  own  soul :  under  the 
Christian  theory,  he  tries  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Not  unnaturally,  all  rebels,  all 
Protestants,  tired  of  unjust  control, 
announce  with  the  first  breath  of 
freedom  what  they  care  less  for  after- 
wards,—  their  own  personal  power. 
It  is  easy  then  to  say  and  sing  the 
greatness  of  each  separate  man.  From 
such  song  and  speech,  a  doctrine  of 
separate  atoms  is  constructed,  and 
offered  as  the  true  theory  of  human 
nature.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  form 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  government 
out  of  this  theory,  with  its  exaggerated 
over-statement  of  the  power  of  the 
individual,  and  its  preposterous  defer- 
ence to  the  supposed  rights  of  sepa- 
rate men. 

The  separate  man  is  the  idol  of 
this  theory.  But  all  history  shows  its 
falsehood.  The  separate  man  cannot 
live.  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  was  its 
patron  saint,  did  not  want  to  be  alone. 
He  broke  loose  from  his  kingdom  of 
goats  and  kids  and  melons,  and  left 
it  a  wilderness,  while  he  went  back  to 
the  joys  of  society,  even  in  the  wynds 
of  Wapping.  And  to-day  the  elect 
pupils  of  this  individual  doctrine,  who 
are  sent  into  what  ought  to  be  ely- 
sium,  the  solitary  cell  of  a  separate 
prison,  do  not  like  that  paradise. 
They  burrow  out,  they  fight  oat,  they 
lie  out,  or  they  steal  out,  —  any  thing 
to  return  to  any  sort  of  men.  It  is 
no  matter  of  rhetoric,  it  is  simple 
fact,  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal. 
He  cannot  live  alone  more  than  a  bee 
can  live  alone  or  an  ant.  He  must 
live  in  society. 

The  word  "  society "  implies  the 
institution  of  government;  and,  the 
higher  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  life 
and  being,  the  more  complicated  his 
government,  and  the  more  the  func- 


tions which  it  takes  from  the  individ- 
ual. To  define  terms  with  precision, 
so  soon  as  society  exists,  there  cease 
to  be  "  individuals."  From  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  the  "individual" 
surrenders  his  "  individuality."  Gov- 
ernment is  the  willing  organization 
of  the  methods  of  that  surrender.1 

The  more  frankly  we  acknowledge 
that  communion  is  the  essential  law 
of  our  "being,  the  more  perfect  will 
be  our  organization  of  government, 
the  more  powers  will  government  use, 
and  the  more  successful  will  be  its 
mission. 

I  can  ask  no  better  illustrations 
than  are  given  in  what  the  American 
governments  have  done,  under  very 
strict  and  proper  watchfulness,  by  a 
proud  and  free  people. 

First,  they  introduced  universal 
education  —  the  education  of  boys 
first,  and  the,n  of  girls — as  a  part 
of  the  mission  of  government.  The 
idea  was  not  original  with  them,  —  it 
is  found  in  the  laws  which  Charondas 
made  for  Thurii,  near  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago ;  but  they  renewed 
it,  and  made  it  universal  for  the 
whole  North.  The  governments  of 
the  South  have  always  been  oligar- 
chies till  the  passage  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

In  the  institution  of  the  city  li- 
brary and  reading-rooms,  here  in 
Boston,  this  city  led  the  way  for 
America,  in  extension  of  that  system 
of  education.  The  Old  World  had 
some  parallels  in  the  free  museums 
of  art;  but  the  free  library,  at  the 
public  charge,  for  every  man,  woman, 

1  I  am  glad  to  illustrate  this  position  by  the 
vigorous  statement  of  Prof.  Seelye,  published 
since  this  essay  was  read.  "  The  individual  per- 
son has  no  inalienable  rights  except  that  to  his 
own  righteousness.  His  property,  his  labor,  his 
life,  are  not  inalienably  his.  He  may  forfeit  them 
by  his  own  act,  or  the  State  may  require  them  for 
its  own  needs,  in  which  case  the  individual  yields 
them  justly  to  the  State."  —  Report  to  Mass.  Legis- 
lature, January,  1875. 
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and  child,  is  originally  an  American 
idea. 

The  introduction  of  water  at  the 
charge  of  the  towns  is  a  very  noble 
illustration  of  the  work  which  society 
can  do  for  the  individual. 

The  use  of  the  post-office  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  such  an  illustra- 
tion. The  American  system  extends 
it  instantly  to  every  settlement,  no 
matter  how  remote,  and  does  not 
throw  the  whole  charge  on  the  taxes 
for  letters. 

The  provision  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf-and-dumb,  the  idiot,  and  the 
insane,  which  gives  to  every  sufferer 
in  such  wise  the  very  best  treatment 
which  a  king's  son  could  have,  and 
limits  the  provision  made  only  by 
the  census  of  the  sufferers,  is  another 
illustration. 

Compulsory  vaccination,  the  ounce 
of  prevention  which  is  worth  tons  of 
cure,  is  another. 

Every  one  of  these  provisions  is 
outlawed  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
science  of  government.  It  must  be 
outlawed  on  any  system  which  sup- 
poses that  the  individual  can  exist 
without  society. 

I  need  to  retain  no  "medium  to 
actualize  a  possibility,"  in  telling  me 
what  is  the  outcome  of  the  American 
system,  based  on  the  principle  of  com- 
munion. I  have  only  to  look  forward 
to  the  commonplace  future,  which 
will  certainly  come,  of  any  well-estab- 
lished town  in  a  well-established 
State.  Each  father  and  mother  are 
left  wholly  to  their  own  industry, 
their  own  economy.  No  certificate 
of  residence  is  asked  for  here ;  no 
police-agent  puts  in  his  question  there. 
But  when  a  selfish  father  puts  his 
boy  or  girl,  unformed,  to  labor  bru- 
talizing and  cramping,  this  quiet  gov- 
ernment speaks,  and  says,  "  Thou 
shalt  not."  Or  if,  in  his  greed  he 


refuses  to  let  that  child  share  in  the 
instruction  provided  for  each  and  all, 
again  this  unseen  government  appears, 
and  says,  "Thou  shalt,"  to  the  miser. 
Some  Dives  in  his  palace  counts  up 
the  shekels  which  are  paid  for  rent 
by  some  wretches  dying  in  the  cellars 
of  his  tenements;  and  to  him  society 
says,  "Thou  shalt  not."  Some  club 
of  selfish  workmen  refuse  to  teach 
bright  boys  their  trade,  lest  their 
gains  shall  be  reduced ;  and  govern- 
ment says  "Thou  shalt"  to  them. 
Some  huckster  waters  the  milk  which 
he  is  selling  to  ignorant  mothers,  or 
some  corner  shopman  sells  poison  to 
drunkards  who  have  no  will,  or  to 
boys  who  have  no  knowledge.  The 
State  is  not  silent,  nor  ignorant.  She 
looks  up,  and  says,  "Thou  shalt  not," 
to  each  of  them ;  and  they  obey. 
Some  mighty  corporations,  either  in 
rivalry  with  another,  or  in  hope  to 
pile  up  dividends,  refuse  to  carry,  at 
fair  prices,  the  food  for  a  people's 
hunger,  or  the  wood  for  their  fuel. 
The  State  does  not  sleep.  The  State 
opens  its  lips  again  to  say,  "Thou 
shalt  5 "  and  they  obey. 

A  grasping  Church,  enemy  of  lib- 
erty, and  so  of  man,  tries  to  add 
farm  to  farm,  and  house  to  house,  in 
the  hope  that  one  day  she  shall  be 
what  she  is  in  Austria,  —  the  largest 
landed  proprietor,  and  by  the  dead 
weight  of  riches  control  all  things. 
"Thou  shalt  not"  is  the  word  of  the 
government  to  her.  Another  church, 
which  has  laid  up  much  goods  for 
many  years,  thinking  that  a  few  of 
her  select  friends  among  the  prosperous 
and  happy  shall  share  alone  in  her 
wealth,  refuses  to  give  to  the  people 
the  open  house  of  God.  "  Thou  shalt" 
is  the  word  of  the  government  again. 
A  combination  of  workmen  raise  the 
price  of  coal  for  the  freezing.  "  Thou 
shalt  not,"  says  the  State  when  it 
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does  its  duty.     A  combination  of  mer-  A  Christian    State  will   provide   the 

chants    refuse    to    give    to    trade    its  sanitarium    in  Florida,  in    Texas,  in 

essential    facilities  :    "  Thou    shalt ;  "  Minnesota,  where  his  lungs  will  grow 

and  the  stream  flows  free.  strong,  and  he,  too,  will  live  to  serve 

A  corporation  made  by  the  govern-  society.     A  delicate  girl,  born  to  be 

ment's  permission  refuses  for  a   day  Angelica  Kauifman,  or  Jenny  Lind, 

to  provide  for  the  black  man  a  seat  is  born  in  the   hovel    of  want,  with 

in    its    carriages,   or   for  the   laborer  ignorance    all    around    her.     But    a 

the    accommodation  which  the  hours  Christian  State  will  provide  for  her, 

of  his  work  require.     "Thou  shalt,"  also,  the  museums  and  conservatories, 

says    society.       Or    this    corporation  where  her  candle  also  is  set  upon  a 

lazily  and  selfishly  makes  this  or  that  candlestick;    and,  lo,  her  talent    has 

arrangement  which  endangers  life  or  become  a  thousand, 
limb  of  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 

brethren.     "Thou  shalt  not/'  is  the        These  are  the  victories  granted  to 

decree  again.     A  delicate  boy  shows  each  child  of  God,  where  government 

in  early  life  that  the  climate  of  New  is  based  on  the  principle  of  commun- 

En gland  will  be  too  harsh   for  him.  ion,  and  is  not  afraid  to  do  its  duty. 

NOTE.  — I  attempted  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  some  illustrations  in 
detail  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Spencer's  suggestions  for  securing  "  a  more  pronounced 
individualism."  From  the  paper  then  printed,  I  have  taken  some  notes  for  this  essay. 

E.  E.  H. 


THE  IDYL  OF  FARIBAULT. 

A  TENDER  EPISODE  OF  A  TOUGH  WINTER. 

BY   RICHARD   SCUDDER. 

Rio  JANEIRO,  March  1,  1875. 

[The  lines  that  follow  were  written  yesterday  evening,  directly  after  an  inter- 
view with  a  young  gentleman,  a  stranger,  who  hailed  me  as  I  was  walking  along 
the  Largo  do  Paco,  with  the  odd,  at  any  rate  odd-sounding,  request,  "  Sir, 
would  you  have  the  goodness  to  direct  me,  by  the  shortest  route,  to  the  Equator?  " 
Turning  my  eyes  full  upon  him,  I  found  that  my  interrogator's  outward  man  was 
as  unconventional  as  his  speech.  He  had  but  one  ear  ;  both  his  hands  were  done 
up  in  bandages,  and  supported  in  a  black  silk  sling  ;  both  his  feet  were  swaddled 
in  red  flannel  and  rag  carpet,  and  were  re-enforced  by  crutches  ;  his  hair  was  of  a 
faded,  pea-greenish  white.  I  was  quite  touched  at  these  several  proofs,  that  in 
him  one  of  Misery's  pet  children  stood  confessed  ;  and  was  only  too  glad  to  render 
a  cheerful  and  prompt  compliance  with  his  request.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  describe 
the  personal  appearance,  and  to  indicate  the  location,  of  the  Equator,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  supplemented  my  remarks  with  the  gift  of 
a  current  Railroad  Guide  that  I  chanced  to  have  in  my  pocket.  I  then  added,  that 
I  felt  sure  that  he  could  not  miss  his  destination  —  if  he  kept  his  eyes  open.  At 
this  he  smiled  grimly  ;  and,  scanning  his  face  closely,  I  saw  that  I  had  committed  a 
faux  pas.  Technically,  numerically,  speaking,  he  did  indeed  have  two  eyes  ;  but 
the  off  one,  being  of  glass,  held  merely  a  sinecural  position,  and,  however  orna- 
mental, was  not  properly  included  in  the  list  of  assets  available  for  travelling-pur- 
poses. I  ought  to  have  said  —  if  he  kept  his  eye  open.  As  I  put  out  my  hand  to 
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bid  him  good-by,  he  seemed  quite  overcome,  and,  with  an  evident  desire  of  show- 
ing his  gratitude,  inquired  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  his  poor  hands.  I  thought 
not ;  but,  while  positively  declining  the  comparative  anatomy,  I  compromised  by 
inquiring  in  sympathetic  tones  the  causes  of  his  eliminations  and  other  misfortunes. 

He  answered,  "  FROST." 

Having  pronounced  the  monosyllable,  he  stopped  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  gulp 
something  down,  shuddered,  scowled,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  me  the  data, 
which,  leavened  with  only  a  little  license,  has  risen  into  blank  and  rhythmic  verse.] 


OF  all  the  youths  of  lovely  Faribault, 
In  Minnesota,  in  the  great  North-west, 
Where,  A.D.  '75,  the  winter  through, 
The  mercury  did  sharply  bang  and  thump 
Against  the  bottom  of  thermom'ter  tubes, 
In  vain  attempt  for  scope  to  go  it  low'r,  — 
Of  all  the  youths  of  this  most  bracing  burgh, 
None  so  gallant,  and  none  so  skilled  to  ope, 
To  ope  and  shut  the  sweet  accordion, 
As  Reuben  Klegge,  the  widow's  only  son. 
By  day  he  wore  the  careless  overalls, 
And  gave  himself  to  retail  groceries  ; 
But  in  the  evening,  grinding  trade  forgot, 
He  clothed  himself  in  regulation  black, 
His  neck  he  circled  with  a  crimson  tie, 
He  put  some  nitre  on  his  faint  mustache, 
He  decked  his  little  finger  with  a  ring,  — 
A  ring  of  coal  set  with  a  silver  heart  — 
And  thus  arrayed  he  wooed  dear  Phoeby 

Pyke, 
Who  queened  unrivalled  in  his  mammoth 

heart. 
And  when  the  day  arrived  that's  Cupid's 

own, 

Sacred  to  Love  and  Dove  and  Valentine, 
He   thought  within  himself,   did    lleuben 

Klegge, 

That  it  would  be  a  fine,  romantic  deed, 
A  deed  to  win  a  woman's  gentle  heart, 
To  serenade  his  Phceby  'neath  the  moon. 
The  snow  was  deep,  oh!  very,  very  deep, 
But  not  so  deep  as  his  impelling  love: 
The  cold  was  bitter  to  the  last  degree, 
But  not  so  bitter  as  the  girl  was  sweet. 
And  so,  when  striking  clocks  marked  ten 

o'clock, 
Young  lleuben  Klegge  'neath  Phceby's  win- 

doAV  stood 

To  melt  the  maid  with  music's  magic  might. 
And  while  adjacent  canines  barked  like  mad, 
And  prosy  people  turned  them  in  their  beds, 
And  mentioned  bootjacks  in  excited  tones, 
He  woke  to  ecstasy — or  tried  to  wake  — 
His  new  accordion  and  Pluuby  Pyke. 

II 
I  stand  here  in  the  outer  air, 

Here,  where  the  Boreal  blasts  are  bold, 
And  count  it  joy  to  sing  you  fair, 

To  hope  you  mine  to  have  and  hold  : 
Nor  grieve,  I  pray  you,  angel  dear, 
Because  'tis  twenty-five  b'low  zero; 


Since  I  with  my  accordion  here 
Am  not  so  cold,  I'm  sure,  as  Nero 

Was  on  that  super-sultry  day 

When,  oh,  most  musical  of  kings! 
He,  watching  Rome  to  fire  a  prey, 

Tipped    back,   and    scraped    his    fiddle- 
strings. 
Cold  was  his  blood,  though  fierce  the  heat; 

While  mine  (I'm  waist-deep  in  the  snow), 
Because  of  thee,  my  own,  my  sweet, 

Bounds  through  its  channels  all  aglow! 

Within  your  smile  for  aye  to  bask, 

That's  to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm: 
Its  gracious  glow  is  all  I  ask 

E'en  here  and  now  to  keep  me  warm. 
I  know  the  merc'ry's  sinking  fast  — 

Who  cares  V    /  do  not,  one  iota. 
While  kind  on  me  your  eyes  are  cast, 

June  reigns  supreme  in  Minnesota  ! 

What  more,  dear,  shall  I  sing  to  you? 

You  must  have  seen,  else  are  you  blind, 
That  I,  who  love  you  fond  and  true, 

Your  service  perfect  freedom  find. 
Oh!  I  your  little  hand  would  hold 

Forever  with  an  honest  grip, 
And  list  your  life's  doors  manifold 

With  Love's  unequalled  weather-strip. 

The  wind  that  howls  among  the  trees 

Is  sharp  as  keen  Damascus  blade; 
And  yet  to  me  'tis  but  a  breeze, 

A  balmy  breeze,  O  matchless  maid! 
Cast  in  the  winter  is  our  lot  — 

Thick  are  the  beavers'  dams,  I'm  told: 
But  frigid  things  I've  clean  forgot,  — 

I  am  not  cold,  I  am  not  cold. 

And  though  I  fain  would  please  your  ear, 

And  though  I  fain  your    heart    would 

reach, 
In  singing  I'm  not  cold,  my  dear, 

I'm  not  extravagant  of  speech, 
I'd  scorn  to  make  an  idle  boast 

E'en  to  secure  your  softest  glance: 
So  when  I  swear  I'm  warm  as  to : 

A-s  t-o-a-s-t  — 

in 

The  lovely  maiden  in  her  little  bed 
Had  laid  serenely  through  the  serenade, 
With  bosom  fluttering  with  joy  and  pride,  — 
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Joy  to  "be    loved  by  him  who    was    her 

choice ; 

Pride  that  the  tender  Reuben  was  so  tough, 
That  he  was  able,   sheltered    'neath    her 

smile, 

To  smile  superior  to  the  bitter  cold, 
And  hurl  fine  scorn  at  forty-five  below. 
But  now,  as  died  the  'cordion's  voice  away, 
And  Reuben's  tenor  held  her  ear  no  more, 
She  bounded  straightway  from  her  nest  of 

down, 

Threw  round  her  form  a  robe  de  Buffalo, 
And,  tripping  to  the  window  of  her  room, 
Gazed  down    and  out  upon  the   moonlit 

scene. 
And  there,  just  'neath  her  window  on  the 

snow, 
Stretched  prone,  poor  girl,  she  spied  her 

lover's  form, 
With  hands  a-clasp  round  his  accordion  ! 

IV 

She  rushed  and  called  the  hired  man, 
And  cried,  "  Oh!  quick,  e'er  he  gets  num- 
ber, 
Go  for  a  doctor,  fetch  a  plumber"  — 

And  then  back  to  her  bed  she  ran. 

He  heard :  to  him  her  word  was  law  — 
Oh!  kind  thy  heart,  rough  Jonas  Gove. 
The  phimber  came;  and  'neath  the  stove 

He  laid  stiff  Reuben  Klegge  to  thaw. 

He  labored  at  him  with  a  zest; 
He  blistered  him  with  Spanish  flies : 
He  rubbed  red  pepper  in  his  eyes ; 

He  mustard-plastered  back  and  breast. 

He  filled  a  cel'ry-glass  to  brim, 

And  said,  "I  think  this  ought  to  singe 
yer," 

Then  gave  it  all,  — Jamaica  ginger: 
In  short,  he  made  it  warm  for  him. 

At  last  he  got  his  windpipe  clear: 
A  line  of  melting  verse  he  melted, 
And  then  the  hapless  lover  pelted 

"With  many  a  merry  jibe  and  jeer. 

And  when  poor  Reiiben  rubbed  his  eyes, 
And,     "Where's    my    PhcebyV"    eager 

plead, 
He  answered,  "  In  her  little  bed ; " 

At  which  the  youth  dissolved  in  sighs. 

He  named  her  as  a  heartless  jade: 
He  swore  the  sex  were  but  deceivers ; 
He  cursed  the  dams,  the  prudent  bea- 
vers, — 

Cursed  e'en  his  lovely  serenade. 

And  then,  from  'neath  the  oven  hot, 
Where,  wrapped  in  cotton,  he  had  laid, 
Poor  Reuben  Klegge  his  exit  made, 

And  out  upon  the  highway  got. 

But,  e'er  he  reached  the  public  road,  his  ear 


Was  greeted  by  a  loud  falsetto  voice ; 
And    turning   round,   he,  breathless,   was 

aware 

That  Phceby  Pyke  stood  on  her  balcony, 
Pale,  firm  of  lip,  and  with  guitar  in  hand., 
And,  while  he  stood  transfixed,  she  touched 

the  strings, 

And  giving  him  a  sad,  reproaching  look, 
She  sighed,  and  bit  a  shingle  nail  in  twain, 
And  then  her  state  of  inind  did  thus  ex- 
press :  — 

I'll  have  no  more  of  love  —  not  I: 
A  maiden  I  will  live  and  die. 
Your  burning  words  were  but  a  lie. 

You  swore  it  wasn't  cold  a  bit, 
Because  my  eyes  your  pathway  lit,  — 
You  did,  you  horrid  hypocrite ! 

And  while  you  counterfeited  feeling, 
And  red-hot  rapture  was  revealing, 
Your  blood,  you  monster,  was  congealing. 

Oh!  men  are  ever  thus,  I'm  told; 
Or  be  they  young,  or  be  they  old, 
Fervent  their  speech,  themselves  are  cold. 

When  spring  returneth,  — by  and  by,  — 

I  to  a  nunnery  will  hie, 

And  there  I'M  live,  and  there  I'll  die. 

Good-by,  nor  think  that  I  am  miffed: 
Lo,  see  I  toss  you  in  the  drift 
A  parting,  seasonable  gift. 

She  vanished.     Reuben,  all  aglow, 
Rushed  for  his  present  in  the  snow, 
And  picked  a  —  mitten  up,  high  ho  ! 

VI 

Early  next  morning  in  an  awful  blow, 
And  while  it  stood  at  sixty -eight  below, 
He  off  his  shoes  did  savage  shake  the  snow, 
And  out  of  Faribault  en  train  did  go. 

With  form  frost-bitten, 

With  heart  sore  smitten, 

And  a  small  yarn  mitten  — 
Do  you  blame  him  for  gitten  ? 

And  when  the  ticket-taker  touched  his  arm 
And  asked  him  for  his  ticket  or  his  fare, 
The  youth  arose,  and,  with  sardonic  glare, 
Unclasped  a  belt  that  ran  around  his  waist, 
And  laid  it,  heavy  with  its  load  of  gold, 
Within  the  other's  outstretched,   waiting 

hand, 

And  so  sank  silent  back  into  his  seat, 
And  touched  his  ear  with  soothing  glycer- 
ine. 

The  bland  official  with  unruffled  tone, 
With  all  his  fingers  flagged  with  current 

notes, 

Begged  leave  to  know  the  point  to  which 
he'd  pay. 
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The  color  came  and   went    in    Reuben's  Tore  through  the  snow  in  search  of  milder 

cheek;  clime, 

And  while  the  iron  horse  with  many  a  He  told  the  ticket-taker  with  a  groan  — 

snort  "  Central  Equator :  by  the  air  line,  please" 


THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  TAX-EXEMPTION.1 


AMONG  the  lines  and  portraitures  of 
a  good  judge,  drawn  by  Lord  Bacon  for 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Justice  Hutton, 
that  magistrate  was  enjoined  to  mix 
well  the  freedom  of  his  own  opinion- 
with  the  reverence  of  the  opinion  of 
his  fellows.  This  wise  counsel  has  no 
limited  application.  If  Cato,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  epigram,  took  the 
liberty  of  differing  from  the  gods 
upon  an  important  matter,  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  had  considered  with 
reverent  impartiality  all  that  could 
be  said  from  an  Olympian  stand- 
point. In  this  modest  and  reasona- 
ble spirit,  I  have  endeavored  to 
study  two  arguments  in  favor  of 
tax-exemption,  which  the  late  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  has  elicited. 
One  is  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  J.  T. 
Stevenson,  the  respected  treasurer  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital: 
the  other  is  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Eliot,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  claim,  upon  the  tax-payers  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  excellent  insti- 
tutions which  these  gentlemen  rep- 
resent has  been  recognized,  in  one 
case  by  a  grant  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  in  the  other  by  acts 
of  legislative  approval  too  well  known 
to  be  here  recapitulated.  Their  util- 

i  Abstract  of  the  Remarks  of  J.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  before  the  Committee  on  Just  and 
Equal  Taxation,  Feb.  26,  1874.  Pamphlet,  8  pages. 

The  Exemption  from  Taxation  of  Church 
Property,  and  the  Property  of  Educational  Lite- 
rary and  Charitable  Institutions.  By  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  College.  Public 
Document. 


ity  and  beneficence  having  thus  re- 
ceived formal  recognition  by  the 
government,  it  is  utterly  incredible, 
that,  under  any  change  of  policy, 
they  would  not  be  amply  protected. 
So  far,  however,  as  these  two  argu- 
ments may  be  considered  official  pleas 
that  the  hospital  and  the  college  re- 
ceive no  detriment  from  the  repeal  of 
any  statute,  they  must  command  the 
sympathy  of  -all  intelligent  persons. 
And  not  only  these  distinguished 
establishments,  which,  upon  their 
merits,  have  been  in  some  sort 
adopted  by  the  State,  but  all  other 
institutions  which  have  been  led  into 
expenditures,  or  contracted  obligations, 
by  reason  of  tax-exemption,  which, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  incur- 
red, deserve,  and  will  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive, most  liberal  treatment  whenever 
wiser  methods  of  forwarding  charity 
and  education  shall  be  adopted.  How- 
ever bad  a  given  law  may  be,  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  legislators  not  to 
repeal  it  without  giving  protection 
to  the  interests  that  it  has  fostered. 
But  it  is  a  gross  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion to  assume  that  the  allowance  that 
must  be  made  for  such  interests  fur- 
nishes the  slightest  argument  for  re- 
taining a  statute  which  can  be 
replaced  by  a  better  one.  Let  this 
be  made  clear  by  an  illustration. 

Suppose  a  law  had  been  enacted 
several  generations  ago,  which  ex- 
empted from  taxation  all  dwelling- 
houses  and  stores  which  cost  over 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  Monstrous 
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as  such  a  law  would  appear  to  us  to- 
day, it  is  yet  conceivable  that  our 
ancestors  might  have  thought  it  use- 
ful. It  might  once  have  been  argued, 
with  tolerable  plausibility,  that  the 
education  afforded  by  noble  architec- 
tural designs  compensated  the  com- 
munity in  the  very  rare  instances 
where  citizens  availed  themselves  of 
the  statute.  And  when,  in  fulness  of 
time,  its  repeal  came  to  be  demanded, 
one  must  be  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
not  to  know  that  the  wealthy  interests 
it  had  protected  would  make  specious 
pleas  for  its  retention,  instead  of  just 
pleas  for  consideration  in  all  cases  of 
hardship.  And  the  eloquence  that 
would  oppose  the  repeal  of  such  a  law 
as  has  been  supposed  would  not  lack 
facts  for  effective  presentation.  It 
could  doubtless  be  shown  that  the 
funds  of  many  widows  and  orphans 
had  been  incorporated  in  these  un- 
taxed  buildings;  that  saving  banks 
had  erected  them  in  order  that  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  might  be 
invested  to  the  best  advantage ;  and, 
finally,  that  millionnaires  must  with- 
draw their  wealth  from  productive 
enterprises  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  State,  if  their  thirty-thousand- 
dollar  dwellings  and  stores  were  to  be 
taxed.  To  which  representations  a 
sensible  legislator  would  reply,  "  All 
very  true:  and  I  shall  take  pains  to 
see  that  interests  already  fostered, 
however  unwisely,  are  put  to  the 
smallest  possible  inconvenience ;  but 
I  shall  also  see  that  no  property  here- 
after to  be  invested  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxation  through  the  continuance 
of  this  unjust  law." 

Dr.  Eliot  tells  us  that  Harvard  Col- 
lege holds  no  less  than  seventy  acres 
of  land  exempt  from  taxation  in  the 
city  of  Cambridge ;  but  he  endeavors 
to  show  that  that  city  is  fully  indem- 
nified for  the  loss  of  this  area  by  the 


advantages  it  derives  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  university.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  true  ;  although  it 
seems  fair  to  mention  that  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  citizens  of  Cam- 
bridge have  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  to  question 
this  view  of  their  case.  The  report 
of  their  hearing,  published  in  the 
newspapers,  certainly  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  very  reasonable  and 
temperate  remonstrance.  But  let  us 
admit,  that,  so  far  as  these,  seventy 
acres  are  concerned,  Mayor  Hough- 
ton,  Alderman  Whitney,  and  Solicitor 
Parker  were  wrong,  and  President 
Eliot  is  right.  And  what  then  ? 
Must  an  institution  like  Harvard 
College,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  be  always  con- 
fined to  seventy  acres  ?  I  visited  an 
institution  the  other  day,  quite  as  near 
the  Boston  line,  whose  trustees,  com- 
mencing a  few  years  ago  with  a  modest 
plot  of  seventy  acres,  now  think  it  well 
to  hold  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres.  Who  doubts  that  Har- 
vard College  could  occupy  as  profita- 
bly this  amount  of  territory  ?  In  a 
few  years  it  may  be  the  wisest  act  that 
Massachusetts  can  perform  to  permit 
Harvard  College  to  double  her  area  in 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  and  this  with- 
out the  slightest  reduction  of  her  pres- 
ent resources.  But,  although  we  may 
assume  that  the  tax-payers  of  Cam- 
bridge are  compensated  for  the  seventy 
acres  now  held,  it  would  be  obviously 
unfair  to  throw  upon  them  the  burden 
of  exempting  another  seventy  acres 
which  the  interests  of  the  college 
may  require.  What,  then,  can  be 
done  ?  Of  several  answers  that  might 
be  made,  here  is  one  :  Abolish  tax- 
exemption  as  a  method  of  State  aid. 
Let  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  competent 
tribunal,  secure  an  annual  grant  of 
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money  to  Harvard  College,  assessing 
upon  the  city  of  Cambridge  whatever 
portion  of  that  grant  the  said  tribunal 
shall  decide  is  a  just  betterment  tax 
for  advantages  received.  Permit  the 
city  of  Cambridge,  instead  of  paying 
this  assessment  from  collected  taxes, 
to  remit  so  much  of  the  tax  upon 
property  held  by  the  college  as  shall 
equal  its  amount.  In  this  manner,  let 
the  State  treat  all  institutions  that 
have  claims  upon  her,  whether  those 
claims  arise  from  conspicuous  and  pres- 
ent usefulness,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
college  and  hospital,  or  from  the  fact 
that  her  former  policy  of  tax-exemp- 
tion created  obligations  that  must 
for  a  time  be  recognized.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  tribunal,  appointed 
by  the  Executive,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council,  should  not  be  as  permanent, 
as  dignified,  and  as  responsible  as  our 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court :  the 
community  would  feel  that  its  decis- 
ions were  as  nearly  just  as  human 
infirmity  permitted.  Let  me  say,  in 
passing,  that  a  special  tax  upon  prop- 
erty to  support  the  higher  education 
would  be  both  equitable  and  expedi- 
ent. A  tax  upon  inheritances,  above 
a  fixed  and  moderate  value,  is  among 
the  least  oppressive  imposts,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  taxes  upon  capital 
which  cannot  be  shifted  upon  labor. 
If  either  the  whole,  or  a  generous  per 
cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax 
were  appropriated  to  the  needs  of  the 
higher  education,  under  the  direction 
of  such  a  tribunal  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, no  reasonable  objection  could 
be  made.  The  nature  of  the  liberal 
treatment  that  existing  churches  and 
charities  should  receive  at  the  hands 
of  this  court  of  claims,  opens  interest- 
ing questions,  whose  consideration  I 
must  for  the  present  reserve. 

Dr.    Eliot   compares    the    burdens 
imposed  upon  the  community  by  our 


indiscriminating  exemptions  from 
taxation,  to  the  loss  of  a  certain  area 
for  taxable  purposes  when  public 
authorities  lay  out  a  new  road.  "  The 
State,"  he  tells  us,  "believes  that  the 
new  road  will  be  such  a  convenience 
to  the  community,  that  the  indirect 
gain  from  making  it  will  be  greater 
than  the  direct  and  indirect  loss." 
Undoubtedly.  The  road  is  made, 
because  the  community  is  satisfied 
that  just  such  a  road  is  wanted. 
After  it  is  made,  its  utility  is  con- 
stantly submitted  to  the  criticism  of 
the  public  ;  and  its  area  will  again  be 
taxed  the  moment  the  community  is 
persuaded  that  some  other  road 
might  be  built  that  would  do  the 
work  more  advantageously  and  at 
less  cost.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a 
law  was  in  existence,  by  which  pri- 
vate persons,  making  roads  at  their 
own  sweet  wills,  and  setting  up  theo- 
logical and  other  tests  for  all  travel- 
lers, might  claim  indefinite  amounts 
of  State  aid  for  their  enterprises. 
Would  it  be  any  answer  to  ten  thou- 
sand petitioners,  asking  the  repeal  of 
this  law,  to  say  that  roads  were  good 
things,  and  that  the  State  itself  was 
accustomed  to  build  them  greatly  to 
the  accommodation  of  her  citizens? 
It  would  not  take  a  very  powerful 
reasoner  to  rejoin,  "  Very  true  ;  and 
we  are  in  favor  of  granting  liberal 
aid  in  definite  amounts,  and  on  their 
merits,  to  any  roads  which  are  of  pres- 
ent utility,  and  do  not  prevent  the 
construction  of  better  roads ;  but  we 
utterly  protest  against  a  general  law 
which  makes  the  proprietors  of  these 
same  private  turnpikes,  judges  in 
their  own  cases,  and  actually  increases 
their  claim  upon  the  taxpayer,  the 
more  crookedly  and  wastefully  they 
build  their  alleged  thoroughfares." 

"  Exemption    from    taxation,"  Dr. 
Eliot  defines  to  be,  "  an  inducement 
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or  encouragement,  held  out  by  the 
State  to  private  persons  or  private 
corporations,  to  establish  or  main- 
tain institutions  which  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State."  But  would 
not  the  State  be  a  great  gainer  by 
establishing  some  just  proportion 
between  its  "  encouragement  "  and 
the  benefit  conferred  ?  Louis  Blanc's 
famous  maxim,  A  chacun  suivant  ses 
cpMvres,  though  utterly  impracticable 
in  the  relations  of  the  State  to  indi- 
viduals, is  surely  very  sensible  when 
applied  to  corporate  bodies  which 
claim  its  assistance. 

"  The  doctrine,  that  a  citizen  can 
be  justly  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  those  things  only 
which  he  approves,  or  which  are  of 
direct  benefit  to  him,"  is  not  worth 
the  expression  of  disapproval  which 
Dr.  Eliot  thinks  necessary.  What 
sane  person  ever  held  it  ?  The  doc- 
trine for  which  it  is  adroitly  substi- 
tuted may  be  thus  set  forth  :  Those 
things  which  tax-payers  are  called 
upon  to  support  should  receive  the 
approval  of  living  men  employed  to 
conduct  their  government,  and  not 
merely  the  approval  of  some  dead 
man,  or  of  some  corporation  claiming 
to  act  in  his  behalf,  over  which  the 
said  tax-payers  have  not  the  slightest 
control.  It  is  this  proposition  to  which 
any  college  president  is  requested  to 
prove  the  converse. 

Pres.  Eliot  again  avoids  the  real 
question,  when  he  tells  us,  that  "if  a 
private  person  bequeath  fifty  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  maintain  six 
beds  for  Boston  sick  or  wounded  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
which  is  an  institution  supported  by 
endowments,  that  beneficent  act  obvi- 
ates forever  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing six  beds  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, which  is  an  institution  supported 
by  direct  taxation."  As  everybody 


approves  of  endowments  for  general 
hospital  purposes,  and  as  nobody  has 
asked  for  a  law  to  limit  endowments 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  rele- 
vancy of  this  unexceptionable  state- 
ment does  not  appear.  Le  tme  make 
that  slight  change  in  the  proposition 
which  is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon 
the  matter  in  hand :  In  an  endowed 
hospital  containing  one  hundred  beds, 
ten  beds  are  supported  by  the  indi- 
rect tax  of  exemption,  which  must 
otherwise  be  supported  by  direct  tax- 
ation in  a  city  hospital.  If  this  case 
be  presented,  my  answer  is,  that  direct 
taxation  is  alwa}7s  for  the  advantage 
and  instruction  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  money  to  support  those  ten 
beds  had  better  be  collected  in  that 
way.  Now  let  us  take  another  case  : 
In  an  endowed  school  which  subjects 
every  teacher  to  a  dogmatic  test,  and 
insists  upon  certain  dogmas  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  there  are  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  Ten  of  these  pupils  are 
educated  by  the  indirect  tax  of  ex- 
emption, who  must  otherwise  be  edu- 
cated by  a  direct  tax  at  a  public 
school,  where  teachers  are  subjected 
to  no  tests  save  those  of  character 
and  competency.  In  this  case,  those 
who  do  not  admit  the  right  of  the 
State  to  appropriate  money  to  sup- 
port any  man's  religious  creed  will 
pronounce  in  favor  of  the  direct  tax 
with  considerable  emphasis. 

The  fear  that  wealthy  men  will 
cease  to  give  to  worthy  objects,  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  their 
neighbors'  money  as  well  as  their 
own,  is  surely  an  unnecessary  anxi- 
ety. Imagine  a  generous  person 
prevented  from  doing  works  of  mercy 
by  the  consideration  that  he  could 
give  away  only  what  belonged  to 
him,  or,  in  other  words,  because  prop- 
erty held  subject  to  taxation  must  be 
given  subject  to  taxation.  When 
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money  is  wanted  to  promote  some 
wise  scheme  of  co-operation  by  which 
working-men  may  obtain  comfortable 
and  healthy  houses,  when  a  sub- 
scription-paper is  circulated  to  pro- 
vide a  modest  shelter  for  a  soldier's 
widow  or  a  destitute  clergyman,  I 
suppose  that  no  men  are  more  confi- 
dently appealed  to  than  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  Pres.  Eliot.  Have  their 
hands  ever  been  held  \>y  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  humble  homes  their 
generosity  might  aid  in  providing 
would  be  taxed  by  the  city  or  town 
where  they  were  placed  ?  Do  not  let 
us  forget,  that,  when  tax-exemption  is 
abolished,  the  aggregate  earnings  of 
the  community,  from  which  religion, 
charity,  and  education  are  supported, 
will  suffer  no  diminution.  Persons 
who  now  give  to  these  worthy  objects 
will  give  all  the  more,  because  they 
will  have  more  to  give  from.  Tax- 
payers will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  are  taxed  for  such 
objects  as  are  approved  by  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  that  they  cannot  be 
assessed  by  the  whim  of  an  eccentric 
individual,  or  at  the  fiat  of  an  irre- 
sponsible corporation. 

Dr.  Eliot's  panegyric  upon  endow- 
ments, and  discourteous  judgment  of 
those,  who,  in  some  cases,  have  ques- 
tioned their  usefulness,  call  for  a  word 
of  comment.  Turgot  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  man  of  note  who  has  objected  to' 
all  endowments;  and  his  influence  in 
Massachusetts  is  not  alarming.  I 
have  heard  of  no  living  man  who 
does  not  heartily  commend  gifts  or 
endowments  for  education  and  char- 
ity, when  they  are  untrammelled  by 
conditions,  and  do  not  encourage  the 
existence  of  certain  classes  of  unfor- 
tunates, by  providing  them  with  per- 
petual maintenance.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  scandalous  corporate  man- 
agement of  charitable  funds  in  Eng- 


land is  confined  to  "  a  few  endowments 
six  or  seven  centuries  old."  Let  any 
one  who  wishes  for  information  upon 
this  matter  read  the  elaborate  paper 
upon  London  Medical  Charities  in 
"  The  Westminster  Review  "  for  Jan- 
uary, 1874.  There  is  no  better  friend 
to  the  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try than  "The  New  York  Nation." 
And  yet,  in  a  recent  issue  (March  11, 
1875),  that  able  journal  is  compelled 
to  admit,  that  while  our  older  colleges 
"have  traditions  to  uphold,  or  de- 
nominational interests  to  care  for,  or 
political  prejudices  to  satisfy,  the 
newer  ones  are  apt  to  have  incurred  a 
bondage  even  worse  still,  in  having 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  a  founder, 
who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  had  only  a  faint  notion  of 
the  nature  and  needs  of  a  university, 
and  sought  rather  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  than  to  found  a 
seat  of  learning."  It  assures  us  that 
"the  number  of  these  honorably  am- 
bitious, but  ill-informed,  and  some- 
what eccentric  testators,  increases 
every  year,"  and  that  "  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  are  threatened 
with  the  spectacle,  during  the  com- 
ing century,  of  the  greatest  waste 
of  money,  by  well-meaning  persons, 
the  world  has,  perhaps,  ever  seen." 
If  these  statements  by  a  responsible 
authority  are  even  approximately  cor- 
rect, the  general  tax-payer  may  rea- 
sonably ask  to  be  excused  from  en- 
couraging this  "waste"  by  the 
scattering  of  indiscriminate  aid  among 
these  "  unwise  donors "  by  whom 
"the  cause  of  the  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  is  really  threat- 
ened." As  an  expression  of  the 
better  American  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  endowments,  I  refer  to  a 
carefully-written  leader,  entitled 
"Posthumous  Charity,"  which  ap- 
peared in  "  The  New  York  Evening 
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Post,"  in  comment  upon  a  late  Boston 
bequest.  We  may  infer  that  it  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  honored 
editor  of  that  journal,  as  it  certainly 
expresses  the  views  of  many  thought- 
ful persons  whose  judgments  are  no 
less  respected.  And  the  men  who 
hold  these  opinions  are  not  to  be 
deterred  from  acknowledging  them 
by  any  offensive  insinuations  which 
parties  who  do  not  like  them  may  see 
fit  to  make. 

Finally,  it  may  modestly  be  doubt- 
ed whether  gentlemen  officially  con- 
nected with  special  institutions  are 
likely  to  see  this  question  of  tax- 
exemption  in  a  true  light,  ^  or  are 
capable  of  forming  a  judicial  estimate 
of  its  proportions.  Je  pense  comme 
ma,  terre  was  the  frank  confession  of 
the  French  nobleman.  Good  men 
who  have  charge  of  institutions  of 
undoubted  excellence  will  probably 
be  the  last  to  perceive  that  tax-ex- 
emption operates  artificially,  and,  in 
many  cases,  mischievously ;  that  its 
tests  are  utterly  coarse  and  ineffectual' 


and  that  the  qualities  by  which  large 
accumulations  of  capital  are  grasped 
in  modern  times,  even  if  they  entitle 
its  possessors  to  direct  its  uses  in  the 
future,  certainly  do  not  entitle  them 
to  special  aid,  unless  for  special  mer- 
its. The  high  social  position  of  such 
defenders  of  this  abuse  as  Mr.  Ste- 
venson and  Pres.  Eliot,  and  the  mon- 
eyed interests  it  has  created,  will  pre- 
serve it  for  a  time.  But  democracy 
is  a  good  logician  in  the  long-run, 
and  will  at  last  reach  the  conviction 
that  no  religion  fervently  believed, 
no  charity  really  beneficent,  can  be 
wronged  by  requiring  the  sanction 
of  living  public  opinion  as  the  con- 
dition of  public  assistance.  Those 
of  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing which  are  dispensing  that  "true 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety,"  for 
which  the  Church  lifts  up  her  prayers 
every  Sunday,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  law  of  natural  selection  that 
decrees  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

J.  P.  QUINCY. 
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[From  exclusive  Advance  Sheets  for  OLD  AND  NEW.] 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

"ASK    HIMSELF." 

HOGER  CARBURY,  when  he  received 
the  letter  from  Hetta's  mother,  desir- 
ing him  to  tell  her  all  that  he  knew 
of  Paul  Montague's  connection  with 
Mrs.  Hurtle,  found  himself  quite  un- 
able to  write  a  reply.  He  endeavored 
to  ask  himself  what  he  would  do  in 
such  a  case,  if  he  himself  were  not 


personally  concerned;  what  advice, 
in  this  emergency,  would  he  give  to 
the  mother,  and  what  to  the  daughter, 
were  he  himself  uninterested.  He 
was  sure,  that  as  Hetta's  cousin,  and 
asking  as  though  he  were  Hetta'*s 
brother,  he  would  tell  her  that  Paul 
Montague's  entanglement  with  that 
American  woman  should  have  forbid- 
den him,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
to  offer  his  hand  to  any  other  lady. 
He  thought  that  he  knew  enough  of 
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all  the  circumstances  to  be  sure  that 
such  would  be  his  decision.  He  had 
seen  Mrs.  Hurtle  with  Montague  at 
Lowestoffe,  and  had  known  that  they 
were  staying  together  as  friends  at 
the  same  hotel.  He  knew  that  she  had 
come  to  England  with  the  express 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment 
of  an  engagement  which  Montague 
had  often  acknowledged.  He  knew 
that  Montague  made  frequent  visits 
to  her  in  London.  He  had,  in- 
deed, been  told  by  Montague  him- 
self, that,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might, 
the  engagement  should  be,  and  in 
fact  had  been,  broken  off.  He  thor- 
oughly believed  the  man's  word,  but 
put  no  trust  whatever  in  his  firmness. 
And,  hitherto,  he  had  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  Mrs.  Hurtle 
had  consented  to  be  abandoned.  What 
father,  what  elder  brother,  would  allow 
a  daughter  or  a  sister  to  become  en- 
gaged to  a  man  embarrassed  by  such 
difficulties  ?  He  certainly  had  coun- 
selled Montague  to  rid  himself  of  the 
trammels  by  which  he  had  surrounded 
himself;  but  not,  on  that  account, 
could  he  think  that  the  man,  in  his 
present  condition,  was  fit  to  engage 
himself  to  another  woman. 

All  this  was  clear  to  Roger  Car- 
bury.  But  then  it  had  been  equally 
clear  to  him  that  he  could  not,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  assist  his  own  cause  by 
telling  a  tale,  which  tale  had  become 
known  to  him  as  the  friend  of  the 
man  against  whom  it  would  have 
to  be  told.  He  had  resolved  upon 
that  as  he  left  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Hurtle  together  upon  the  sands  at 
Lowestoffe.  But  what  was  he  to  do 
now?  The  girl  whom  he  loved  had 
confessed  her  love  for  the  other  man, 
—  that  man,  who,  in  seeking  the 
girl's  love,  had  been,  as  he  thought,  so 
foul  a  traitor  to  himself.  That  he 
would  hold  himself  as  divided  from 


the  man  by  a  perpetual  and  undying 
hostility,  he  had  determined.  That 
his  love  for  the  woman  would  be 
equally  perpetual,  he  was  quite  sure. 
Already  there  were  floating  across  his 
brain  ideas  of  perpetuating  his  name 
in  the  person  of  some  child  of  Hetta's, 
but  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  he  and  the  child's  father  should 
never  see  each  other.  No  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  Paul's  letter  and 
that  from  Lady  Carbury ;  but,  during 
those  four  and  twenty  hours,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  Mrs.  Hurtle.  The 
girl  was  gone  from  him ;  and  he 
thought  only  of  his  own  loss  and  of 
Paul's  perfidy.  Then  came  the  di- 
rect question  as  to  which  he  was 
called  upon  for  a  direct  answer.  Did 
he  know  any  thing  of  facts  relating  to 
the  presence  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Hurtle 
in  London,  which  were  of  a  nature  to 
make  it  inexpedient  that  Hetta  should 
accept  Paul  Montague  as  her  be- 
trothed lover?  Of  course  he  did. 
The  facts  were  all  familiar  to  him. 
But  how  was  he  to  tell  the  facts  ?  In 
what  words  was  he  to  answer  such  a 
letter.  If  he  told  the  truth  as  he 
knew  it,  how  was  he  to  secure  himself 
against  the  suspicion  of  telling  a  story 
against  his  rival  in  order  that  he 
might  assist  himself,  or,  at  any  rate, 
punish  the  rival  ? 

As  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
write  an  answer  to  Lady  Carbury's 
letter,  he  determined  that  he  would 
go  to  London.  If  he  must  toll  the 
story,  he  could  tell  it  better  face  to 
face  than  by  anjr  written  words.  So 
he  made  the  journey,  arrived  in  town 
late  in  the  evening,  and  knocked  at 
the  door  in  Welbeck  Street  between 
ten  and  eleven  on  the  morning  after 
the  unfortunate  meeting  which  took 
place  between  Sir  Felix  and  John 
Crumb.  The  page,  when  he  opened 
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the  door,  looked  as  a  page  should 
look  when  the  family  to  which  he  is 
attached  is  suffering  from  some  ter- 
rible calamity.  "  My  lady  "  had  been 
summoned  to  the  hospital  to  see  Sir 
Felix,  who  was,  as  the  page  reported, 
in  a  very  bad  way  indeed.  The  page 
did  not  exactly  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  supposed  that  Sir  Felix 
bad  lost  most  of  his  limbs  by  this 
time.  Yes ;  Miss  Carbury  was  up 
stairs,  and  would,  no  doubt,  see  her 
cousin,  though  she,  too,  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  dreadfully  put 
about.  That  poor  Hetta  should  be 
"put  about,"  with  her  brother  in  the 
hospital,  and  her  lover  in  the  toils  of 
an  abominable  American  woman,  was 
natural  enough. 

"  What's  this  about  Felix  ?  "  asked 
Koger.  The  new  trouble  always  has 
precedence  over  those  which  are  of 
earlier  date. 

"  0  Roger,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! 
Felix  did  not  come  home  last  night ; 
and  this  morning  there  came  a  man 
from  the  hospital  in  the  city  to  say 
that  he  is  there." 

"What  has  happened  to  him?" 

"  Somebody  —  somebody  has  — 
beaten  him,"  said  Hetta,  whimpering. 
Then  she  told  the  story  as  far  as  she 
knew  it.  The  messenger  from  the  hos- 
pital had  declared  that  the  young  man 
was  in  no  danger,  and  that  none  of  his 
bones  were  broken,  but  that  he  was 
terribly  bruised  about  the  face,  that 
his  eyes  were  in  a  frightful  condition, 
sundry  of  his  teeth  knocked  out,  and 
his  lips  cut  open.  But  the  messenger 
had  gone  on  to  say  the  house  surgeon 
had  seen  no  reason  why  the  young 
gentleman  should  not  be  taken  home. 
"And  mamma  has  gone  to  fetch 
him,"  said  Hetta. 

"  That's  John  Crumb,"  said  Koger. 
Hetta  had  never  heard  of  John 
Crumb,  and  simply  stared  into  her 


cousin's  face.  "You  have  not  been 
told  about  John  Crumb?  No;  you 
would  not  hear  of  him." 

"Why  should  John  Crumb  beat 
Felix  like  that?" 

"  They  say,  Hetta,  that  women  are 
the  cause  of  most  troubles  that  occur 
in  the  world."  The  girl  blushed  up 
to  her  eyes,  as  though  the  whole  story 
of  Felix's  sin  and  folly  had  been  told 
to  her.  "  If  it  be  as  I  suppose,"  con- 
tinued Koger,  "John  Crumb  has 
considered  himself  to  be  aggrieved, 
and  has  thus  avenged  himself." 

"  Did  you  know  of  him  before  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed!  very  well.  He  is  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  and  was  in  love  with 
a  girl,  with  all  his  heart;  and  he 
would  have  made  her  his  wife,  and  have 
been  good  to  her.  He  had  a  home 
to  offer  her,  and  is  an  honest  man,  with 
whom  she  would  have  been  safe  and 
respected  and  happy.  Your  brother 
saw  her;  and  though  he  knew  the 
story,  though  he  had  been  told  by 
myself  that  this  honest  fellow  had 
placed  his  happiness  on  the  girl's  love, 
he  thought — well,  I  suppose  he 
thought  that  such  a  pretty  thing  as 
this  girl  was  too  good  for  John 
Crumb." 

"  But  Felix  has  been  going  to  marry 
Miss  Melmotte  ! " 

"You're  old-fashioned,  Hetta.  It 
used  to  be  the  way,  to  be  off  with 
the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with 
the  new ;  but  that  seems  to  be  all 
changed  now.  Such  fine  young  fellows 
as  there  are  now  can  be  in  love  with 
two  at  once.  That,  I  fear,  is  what 
Felix  has  thought;  and  now  he  has 
been  punished." 

"  You  know  all  about  it  then  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  know.  But  I  think 
it  has  been  so.  I  do  know  that  John 
Crumb  had  threatened  to  do  this 
thing  ;  and  I  felt  sure,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word. 
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If  it  has  been  so,  who  is  to  blame 
him?" 

Hetta  as  she  heard  the  story  hardly 
knew  whether  her  cousin,  in  his  man- 
ner of  telling  the  story,  was  speaking 
of  that  other  man,  of  that  stranger  of 
whom  she  had  never  heard,  or  of  him- 
self. He  would  have  made  her  his 
wife,  and  have  been  good  to  her.  He 
had  a  home  to  offer  her.  He  was  an 
honest  man,  with  whom  she  would 
have  been  safe  and  respected  and 
happy.  He  had  looked  at  her  while 
speaking,  as  though  it  were  her  own 
case  of  which  he  spoke.  And  then, 
when  he  talked  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  being  off  with  the  old  love  be- 
fore you  are  on  with  the  new,  had  he 
not  alluded  to  Paul  Montague  and 
this  story  of  the  American  woman  ? 
But,  if  so,  it  was  not  for  Hetta  to 
notice  it  by  words.  He  must  speak 
more  plainly  than  that  before  she 
could  be  supposed  to  know  that  he  al- 
luded to  her  own  condition.  "It  is 
very  shocking,"  she  said. 

'*  Shocking,  yes.  One  is  shocked 
at  it  all.  I  pity  your  mother,  and  I 
pity  you." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  ever 
will  be  happy  for  us,"  said  Hetta. 
She  was  longing  to  be  told  something 
of  Mrs.  Hurtle  ;  but  she  did  not  as  yet 
dare  to  ask  the  question. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  to  wait  for 
your  mother  or  not,"  said  he  after  a 
short  pause. 

"  Pray  wait  for  her.  if  you  are  not 
very  busy." 

"  I  came  up  only  to  see  her;  but 
perhaps  she  would  not  wish  me  to  be 
here  when  she  brings  Felix  back  to 
the  house." 

"  Indeed  she  will.  She  would  like 
you  always  to  be  here  when  there  are 
troubles.  0  Eoger  !  I  wish  you  could 
tell  me." 

"Tell  you  what?" 


"  She  has  written  to  you,  has  she 
not  ?  " 

''Yes  ;  she  has  written  to  me." 

"  And  about  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  about  you,  Hetta.  And, 
Hetta,  Mr.  Montague  has  written  to 
me  also." 

"  He  told  me  that  he  would,"  whis- 
pered Hetta. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  of  my  answer?  " 

"  No  ;  he  has  told  me  of  no  answer. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since." 

"  You  do  not  think  that  it  can  have 
been  very  kind,  do  you?  I,  also,  have 
something  of  the  feeling  of  John 
Crumb,  though  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
show  it  after  the  same  fashion." 

"  Did  you  not  say  the  girl  had 
promised  to  love  that  man  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so.  But  she  had 
promised.  Yes,  Hetta ;  there  is  a 
difference.  The  girl  then  was  fickle, 
and  went  back  from  her  word.  You 
never  have  done  that.  I  am  not  justi- 
fied in  thinking  even  a  hard  thought 
of  you.  I  have  never  harbored  a 
hard  thought  of  you.  It  is  not  you 
that  I  reproach.  But  he  —  he  has 
been,  if  possible,  more  false  than 
Felix." 

"0  Koger!  how  has  he  been 
false?" 

Still  he  was  not  wishful  to  tell  her 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Hurtle.  The  treach- 
ery of  which  he  was  speaking  was  that 
which  he  had  thought  had  been  com- 
mitted by  his  friend  towards  himself. 
"He  should  have  left  the  place,  and 
never  have  come  near  you,"  said 
Koger,  "  when  he  found  how  it  was 
likely  to  be  with  him.  He  owed  it  to 
me  not  to  take  the  cup  of  water  from 
my  lips." 

How  was  she  to  tell  him  that  the 
cup  of  water  never  could  have  touched 
his  lips?  And  yet,  if  this  were  the 
only  falsehood  of  which  he  had  to  tell, 
she  was  bound  to  let  him  know  that 
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it  was  so.  That  horrid  story  of  Mrs. 
Hurtle  —  she  would  listen  to  that,  if 
she  could  hear  it ;  she  would  be  all 
ears  for  that :  but  she  could  not  ad- 
mit that  her  lover  had  sinned  in  loving 
her.  "But,  Koger,"  she  said,  "it 
would  have  been  the  same." 

"  You  say  so.  You  may  feel  it ; 
you  may  know  it.  I,  at  any  rate,  will 
not  contradict  you  when  you  say  that 
it  must  have  been  so.  But  he  didn't 
feel  it ;  he  didn't  know  it.  He  was 
to  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  he 
has  robbed  me  of  every  thing.  I  under- 
stand, Hetta,  what  you  mean.  I 
should  never  have  succeeded.  My 
happiness  would  have  been  impossible 
if  Paul  had  never  corne  home  from 
America.  I  have  told  myself  so  a 
hundred  times  ;  but  I  cannot  there- 
fore forgive  him.  And  I  won't  for- 
give him,  Hetta.  Whether  you  are 
his  wife,  or  another  man's,  or  whether 
you  are  Hetta  Carbury  on  to  the  end, 
my  feeling  to  you  will  be  the  same. 
While  we  both  live,  you  must  be  to 
me  the  dearest  creature  living.  My 
hatred  to  him  "  — 

"  0  Koger !  do  not  say  hatred." 

"  My  hostility  to  him  can  make  no 
difference  in  my  feeling  to  you.  I  tell 
you,  that,  should  you  become  his  wife, 
you  will  still  be  my  love.  As  to  not 
coveting,  how  is  a  man  to  cease  to 
covet  that  which  he  has  al \vays  covet- 
ed? But  I  shall  be  separated  from 
you.  Should  I  be  dying,  then  I  should 
send  for  you.  You  are  the  very  es- 
sence of  my  life.  I  have  no  dream  of 
happiness  otherwise  than  as  connected 
with  you.  He  might  have  my  whole 
property,  and  I  would  work  for  my 
bread,  if  I  could  only  have  a  chance  of 
winning  you  to  share  my  toils  with  me." 

But  still  there  was  no  word  of  Mrs. 
Hurtle.  "  Koger,"  she  said,  '( I  have 
given  it  all  away  now.  It  cannot  be 
given  twice." 


"  If  he  were  unworthy,  would  your 
heart  never  change  ?  " 

"  I  think  never.  Koger,  is  he  un- 
worthy ?  " 

"  How  can  you  trust  me  to  answer 
such  a  question  ?  He  is  my  enemy. 
He  has  been  ungrateful  to  me  as  one 
man  hardly  ever  is  to  another.  He 
has  turned  all  my  sweetness  to  gall, 
all  my  flowers  to  bitter  weeds.  He 
has  choked  up  all  my  paths.  And 
now  you  ask  me  whether  he  is  un- 
worthy. I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  If  you  thought  him  worthy,  you 
would  tell  me,"  she  said,  getting  up, 
and  taking  him  by  the  arm. 

"  No  ;  I  will  tell  you  nothing.  Go 
to  some  one  else,  not  to  me."  And  he 
tried  with  gentleness,  but  tried  in- 
effectually, to  disengage  himself  from 
her  hold. 

"  Koger,  if  you  knew  him  to  be 
good,  you  would  tell  me,  because  you 
yourself  are  so  good.  Even  though 
you  hated  him,  you  would  say  so.  It 
would  not  be  you  to  leave  a  false  im- 
pression, even  against  your  enemies. 
I  ask  you,  because,  however  it  may  be 
with  you,  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  I 
can  be  nothing  else  to  you,  Koger; 
but  I  love  you  as  a  sister  loves, 
and  I  come  to  you  as  a  sister  comes 
to  a  brother.  He  has  my  heart. 
Tell  me,  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  also  have  my  hand  ?  " 

"  Ask  himself,  Hetta." 

"And  you  will  tell  me  nothing? 
You  will  not  try  to  save  me,  though 
you  know  that  I  am  in  danger? 
Who  is  — Mrs.  Hurtle?" 

"  Have  you  asked  him  ?  " 

"  I  had  not  heard  her  name  when 
he  parted  from  me.  I  did  not  even 
know  that  such  a  woman  lived.  Is 
it  true  that  he  has  promised  to  marry 
her  ?  Felix  told  me  of  her,  and  told 
me,  also,  that  you  knew.  ButI  can- 
not trust  Felix  as  I  would  trust  you. 
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And  mamma  says  that  it  is  so ;  but 
mamma,  also,  bids  me  ask  you.  There 
is  such  a  woman  ?  " 

"  There  is  such  a  woman  cer- 
tainly." 

"  And  she  has  been  —  a  friend  of 
Paul's?" 

"  Whatever  be  the  story,  Hetta, 
you  shall  not  hear  it  from  me.  I 
will  say  neither  evil  nor  good  of  the 
man,  except  in  regard  to  his  conduct 
to  myself.  Send  for  him,  and  ask 
him  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Hurtle  as  it  concerns  himself.  I  do 
not  think  he  will  lie  ;  but,  if  he  lies, 
you  will  know  that  he  is  lying." 

"And  that  is  all?" 

"  All  that  I  can  say,  Hetta.  You 
ask  me  to  be  your  brother;  but  I  can- 
not put  myself  in  the  place  of  your 
brother.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I 
am  your  lover,  and  shall  remain  so. 
Your  brother  would  welcome  the  man 
whom  you  would  choose  as  your  hus- 
band. I  can  never  welcome  any  hus- 
band of  yours.  I  think  if  twenty 
years  were  to  pass  over  us,  and  you 
were  still  Hetta  Carbury,  I  should 
still  be  your  lover,  though  an  old 
one.  What  is  now  to  be  done  about 
Felix,  Hetta?" 

"  Ah,  what  can  be  done  ?  I  think 
sometimes  that  it  will  break  mamma's 
heart." 

"  Your  mother  makes  me  angry  by 
her  continual  indulgence." 

"  But  what  can  she  do  ?  You 
would  not  have  her  turn  him  into 
the  street  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  not. 
For  a  time  it  might  serve  him,  per- 
haps. Here  is  the  cab.  Here  they 
are.  Yes,  you  had  better  go  down 
and  let  your  mother  know  that  I  am 
here.  They  will  perhaps  take  him 
up  to  bed,  so  that  I  need  not  see 
him." 

Hetta  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  met 


her  mother  and  her  brother  in  the  hall. 
Felix,  having  the  full  use  of  his  arms 
and  legs,  was  able  to  descend  from 
the  cab,  and  hurry  across  the  pave- 
ment into  the  house,  and  then,  with- 
out speaking  a  word  to  his  sister,  hid 
himself  in  the  dining-room.  His 
face  was  strapped  up  with  plaster,  so 
that  not  a  feature  was  visible  ;  and 
both  his  eyes  were  swollen  and  blue ; 
part  of  his  beard  had  been  cut  away ; 
and  his  physiognomy  had  altogether 
been  so  treated,  that  even  the  page 
would  hardly  have  known  him. 
"  Roger  is  up  stairs,  mamma,"  said 
Hetta,  in  the  hall. 

"  Has  he  heard  about  Felix  ?  has 
he  come  about  that  ?  " 

"  He  has  heard  only  what  I  have 
told  him.  He  has  come  because  of 
your  letter.  He  says  that  a  man 
named  Crumb  did  it." 

"  Then  he  does  know.  Who  can 
have  told  him  ?  He  always  knows 
every  thing.  0  Hetta!  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  Where  shall  I  go  with  this 
wretched  boy  ?  " 

"  Is  he  hurt,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Hurt  ?  Of  course  he  is  hurt ;  hor- 
ribly hurt.  The  brute  tried  to  kill 
him.  They  say  that  he  will  be 
dreadfully  scarred  forever.  But,  O 
Hetta !  what  am  I  to  do  with  him  ? 
What  am  I  to  do  with  myself  and 
you  ?  " 

On  this  occasion,  Roger  was  saved 
from  the  annoyance  of  any  personal 
intercourse  with  his  cousin  Felix. 
The  unfortunate  one  was  made  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  in  the  parlor ;  and  Lady  Car- 
bury  then  went  up  to  her  cousin  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  had  learned 
the  truth  with  some  fair  approach  to 
accuracy,  though  Sir  Felix  himself 
had,  of  course,  lied  as  to  every  de- 
tail. There  arc  some  circumstances 
so  distressing  in  themselves  as  to 
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make  lying  almost  a  necessity.  When 
a  young  man  has  behaved  badly 
about  a  woman,  when  a  young  man 
has  been  beaten  without  returning  a 
blow,  when  a  37oung  man's  pleasant 
vices  are  brought  directly  under  a 
mother's  eyes,  what  can  he  do  but 
lie?  How  could  Sir  Felix  tell  the 
truth  about  that  rash  encounter  ? 
But  the  policeman  who  had  brought 
him  to  the  hospital  had  told  all  that 
he  knew.  The  man  who  had  thrashed 
the  baronet  had  been  called  Crumb  ; 
and  the  thrashing  had  been  given  on 
the  score  of  a  young  woman  called 
Buggies.  So  much  was  known  at 
the  hospital ;  and  so  much  could  not 
be  hidden  by  any  lies  which  Sir 
Felix  might  tell.  And  when  Sir  Fe- 
lix swore  that  a  policeman  was  holding 
him  while  Crumb  was  beating  him, 
no  one  believed  him.  In  such  cases, 
the  liar  does  not  expect  to  be  believed. 
He  knows  that  his  disgrace  will  be 
made  public,  and  only  hopes  to  be 
saved  from  the  ignominy  of  declaring 
it  with  his  own  words. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  him  ?  " 
Lady  Carbury  said  to  her  cousin. 
"It  is  no  use  telling  me  to  leave  him. 
I  can't  do  that.  I  know  he  is  bad. 
I  know  that  I  have  done  much  to 
make  him  what  he  is."  As  she  said 
this,  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
poor  worn  cheeks.  "But  he  is  my 
child.  What  am  I  to  do  with  him 
now?" 

This  was  a  question  which  Roger 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  answer. 
If  he  had  spoken  his  thoughts,  he 
would  have  declared  that  Sir  Felix 
had  reached  an  age,  at  which,  if  a 
man  will  go  headlong  to  destruction, 
he  must  go  headlong  to  destruction. 
Thinking  as  he  did  of  his  cousin,  he 
could  see  no  possible  salvation  for 
him.  "Perhaps  you  should  take  him 
abroad,"  he  said. 


"  Would  he  be  better  abroad  than 
here  ?  " 

"He  would  have  less  opportunity 
for  vice,  and  fewer  means  of  running 
you  into  debt." 

Lady  Carbury,  as  she  turned  this 
counsel  in  her  mind,  thought  of  all 
the  hopes  which  she  had  indulged, — 
her  literary  aspirations,  her  Tuesday 
evenings,  her  desire  for  society,  her 
Brounes,  her  Alfs,  and  her  Bookers, 
her  pleasant  drawing-room,  and  the 
determination  which  she  had  made, 
that  now,  in  the  afternoon  of  her  days, 
she  would  become  somebody  in  the 
world.  Must  she  give  it  all  up,  and 
retire  to  the  dreariness  of  some  French 
town,  because  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble that  she  should  live  in  Lond'on 
with  such  a  son  as  hers  ?  There 
seemed  to  be  a  cruelty  in  this  beyond 
all  cruelties  that  she  had  hitherto 
endured.  This  was  harder  even  than 
those  lies  which  had  been  told  of  her, 
when,  almost  in  fear  of  her  life,  she  had 
run  from  her  husband's  house.  But 
yet  she  must  do  even  this,  if  in  no  other 
way  she  and  her  son  could  be  to- 
gether. "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  suppose 
it  would  be  so.  I  only  wish  that  I 
might  die,  so  that  were  an  end  of  it." 

"  He  might  go  out  to  one  of  the 
colonies,"  said  Roger. 

"Yes  —  be  sent  away  that  he  might 
kill  himself  with  drink  in  the  bush, 
and  so  be  got  rid  of.  I  have  heard 
of  tli at  before.  Wherever  he  goes,  I 
shall  go." 

As  the  reader  knows,  Roger  Car- 
bury  had  not  latterly  held  this  cousin 
of  his  in  much  esteem.  He  knew  her 
to  be  worldly,  and  he  thought  her  to 
be  unprincipled.  But  now,  at  this 
moment,  her  exceeding  love  for  the 
son  whom  she  could  no  longer  pretend 
to  defend  wiped  out  all  her  sins.  He 
forgot  the  visit  made  to  Carbury 
under  false  pretences,  and  the  Mel- 
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mottes,  and  all  the  little  tricks  wliicli 
he  had  detected,  in  his  appreciation 
of  an  affection  which  was  pure  and 
beautiful.  "  If  you  like  to  let  your 
house  for  a  period,"  he  said,  "  mine  is 
open  to  you." 

11  But,  Felix  ?  " 

"  You  shall  take  him  there.  I  am 
all  alone  in  the  world.  I  can  make  a 
home  for  myself  at  the  cottage.  It  is 
empty  now.  If  you  think  that  would 
save  you,  you  can  try  it  for  six 
months." 

"  And  turn  you  out  of  your  own 
house?  No,  Roger;  I  cannot  do  that. 
And,  Roger  —  what  is  to  be  done 
about  Hetta?"  Hetta  herself  had 
retreated,  leaving  Roger  and  her 
mother  alone  together,  feeling  sure 
that  there  would  be  questions  asked 
and  answered  in  her  absence  respect- 
ing Mrs.  Hurtle,  which  her  presence 
would  prevent.  She  wished  it  could 
have  been  otherwise,  that  she  might 
have  been  allowed  to  hear  it  all  her- 
self, as  she  was  sure  that  the  story 
coming  through  her  mother  would 
not  savor  so  completely  of  unalloyed 
truth  as  if  told  to  her  by  her  cousin 
Roger. 

"  Hetta  can  be  trusted  to  judge  for 
herself,"  he  said. 

"How  can  you  say  that,  when  she 
has  just  accepted  this  young  man  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  he  is  even  now  liv- 
ing with  an  American  woman  whom 
he  has  promised  to  marry  ?  " 

"No,  that  is  not  true." 

"  What  is  true,  then  ?  Is  he  not 
engaged  to  the  woman  ?  " 

Roger  hesitated  a  moment.  "  I  do 
not  know  that  even  that  is  true. 
When  last  he  spoke  to  me  about  it, 
he  declared  that  the  engagement  was 
at  an  end.  I  have  told  Hetta  to  ask 
himself.  Let  her  tell  him  that  she 
has  heard  of  this  woman  from  you, 
and  that  it  behooves  her  to  know  the 


truth.  I  do  not  love  him,  Lady  Car- 
bury.  He  has  no  longer  any  place  in 
my  friendship.  But  I  think,  that,  if 
Hetta  asks  him  simply  what  is  the 
nature  of  his  connection  with  Mrs. 
Hurtle,  he  will  tell  her  the  truth." 

Roger  did  not  again  see  Hetta 
before  he  left  the  house,  nor  did  he 
see  his  cousin  Felix  at  all.  He  had 
now  done  all  that  he  could  do  by  his 
journey  up  to  London ;  and  he  re- 
turned on  that  day  back  to  Carbury. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  him,  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  which  he  had 
made,  to  dismiss  the  whole  family 
from  his  mind  ?  There  could  be  no 
other  love  for  him.  He  must  be  des- 
olate and  alone.  But  he  might  then 
save  himself  from  a  world  of  cares, 
and  might  gradually  teach  himself  to 
live  as  though  there  were  no  such 
woman  as  Hetta  Carbury  in  the 
world.  But  no  :  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  believe  that  this  could  be 
right.  The  very  fact  of  his  love  made 
it  a  duty  to  him  —  made  it  almost 
the  first  of  his  duties  —  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  her  he  loved,  and 
of  those  who  belonged  to  her. 

But  among  those  so  belonging  he 
did  not  recognize  Paul  Montague. 


CHAPTER   LXXIII. 
MARIE'S  FORTUNE. 

WHEN  Marie  Melmotte  assured 
Sir  Felix  Carbury  that  her  father  had 
already  endowed  her  with  a  large  for- 
tune, which  could  not  be  taken  from 
her  without  her  own  consent,  she 
spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.  She 
knew  of  the  matter  almost  as  little  as 
it  was  possible  that  she  should  know. 
As  far  as  reticence  o?n  the  subject 
was  compatible  with  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  Melmotte  had  kept  from 
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her  all  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  arrangement.  But  it  had  been 
necessary,  when  the  thing  was  done, 
to  explain,  or  to  pretend  to  explain, 
much ;  and  Marie's  memory,  and  also 
her  intelligence,  had  been  strong  be- 
yond her  father's  anticipation.  He 
was  deriving  a  very  considerable  in- 
come from  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  invested  in  foreign 
funds  in  her  name,  and  had  got  her 
to  execute  a  power  of  attorney  en- 
abling him  to  draw  this  income  on  her 
behalf.  This  he  had  done,  fearing 
shipwreck  in  the  course  which  he 
meant  to  run,  and  resolved,  that,  let 
circumstances  go  as  they  might,  there 
should  still  be  left  enough  to  him  of 
the  money  which  he  had  realized  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  comfort  and 
luxury,  should  he  be  doomed  to  live 
in  obscurity,  or  even  in  infamy.  He 
had  sworn  to  himself  solemnly  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  allow 
this  money  to  go  back  into  the  vor- 
tex of  his  speculations;  and  hitherto 
he  had  been  true  to  his  oath.  Though 
bankruptcy  and  apparent  ruin  might 
be  imminent,  he  would  not  bolster  up 
his  credit  by  the  use  of  this  money, 
even  though  it  might  appear  at  the 
moment  that  the  money  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  If  such  a 
day  should  come,  then,  with  that  cer- 
tain income,  he  would  make  himself 
happy  if  possible,  or,  at  any  rate, 
luxurious,  in  whatever  city  of  the 
world  might  know  least  of  his  ante- 
cedents, and  give  him  the  warmest 
welcome  on  behalf  of  his  wealth. 
Such  had  been  his  scheme  of  life. 
But  he  had  failed  to  consider  various 
circumstances.  His  daughter  might 
be  untrue  to  him,  or,  in  the  event  of 
her  marriage,  might  fail  to  release  his 
property;  or  it  might  be  that  the 
very  money  should  be  required  to 
dower  his  daughter;  or  there  might 


come  troubles  on  him  so  great,  that 
even  the  certainty  of  a  future  income 
would  not  enable  him  to  bear  them. 
Now,  at  this  present  moment,  his 
mind  was  tortured  by  great  anxiety. 
Were  he  to  resume  this  property,  it 
would  more  than  enable  him  to  pay 
all  that  was  due  to  the  Longestaifes. 
It  would  do  that,  and  tide  him,  for  a 
time,  over  some  other  difficulties. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  Longestaffes 
themselves,  he  certainly  had  no  desire 
to  depart  from  the  rule  which  he  had 
made  for  himself,  on  their  behalf. 
Were  it  necessary  that  a  crash  should 
come,  the}''  would  be  as  good  creditors 
as  any  other.  But  then  he  was  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  fact  that  something 
beyond  simple  indebtedness  was  in- 
volved in  that  transaction.  He  had 
with  his  own  hand  traced  Dolly 
Longestaffe's  signature  on  the  letter 
which  he  had  found  in  old  Mr.  Longe- 
staife's drawer.  He  had  found  it  in 
an  envelope,  addressed  by  the  elder 
Mr.  Longestaife  to  Messrs.  Slow  and 
Bideawhile ;  and  he  had  himself  posted 
this  letter  in  a  pillar-box  near  to  his 
own  house.  In  the  execution  of  this 
manoeuvre,  circumstances  had  greatly 
befriended  him.  He  had  become  the 
tenant  of  Mr.  Longestaffe's  house, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  only  been 
the  joint  tenant  of  Mr.  Longestaffe's 
study ;  so  that  Mr.  Longestaffe's 
papers  were  almost  in  his  very  hands. 
To  pick  a  lock  was  with  him  an 
accomplishment  long  since  learned. 
But  his  science  in  that  line  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  replace  the 
bolt  in  its  receptacle.  He  had  picked 
a  lock,  had  found  the  letter  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bideawhile  with  its  accom- 
panying envelope,  and  had  then  al- 
ready learned  enough  of  the  domestic 
circumstances  of  the  Longestaffe  fami- 
ly to  feel  assured,  that,  unless  he 
could  assist  the  expedition  of  this 
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hitherto  uncompleted  letter  by  his 
own  skill,  the  letter  would  never  reach 
its  intended  destination.  In  all  this, 
fortune  had,  in  some  degree,  be- 
friended him.  The  circumstances 
being  as  they  were,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  the  forgery  should  be 
discovered.  Even  though  the  young 
man  were  to  swear  that  the  signature 
was  not  his,  even  though  the  old  man 
were  to  swear  that  he  had  left  that 
drawer  properly  locked  with  the  un- 
signed letter  in  it,  still  there  could  be 
no  evidence.  People  might  think ; 
people  might  speak;  people  might 
feel  sure  ;  and  then  a  crash  would 
come  :  but  there  would  still  be  that 
ample  fortune  on  which  to  retire,  and 
eat  and  drink,  and  make  merry,  for 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

Then  there  came  annoying  com- 
plications in  his  affairs.  What  had 
been  so  easy  in  reference  to  that 
letter  which  Dolly  Longestaffe  never 
would  have  signed  was  less  easy,  but 
but  still  feasible,  in  another  matter. 
Under  the  joint  pressure  of  immedi- 
ate need,  growing  ambition,  and  in- 
creasing audacity,  it  had  been  done. 
Then  the  rumors  were  spread  abroad, 
which  to  Melmotte  were  serious 
indeed,  as  they  named,  at  any  rate  in 
reference  to  Dolly  Longestaffe,  the 
very  thing  that  had  been  done.  Now 
if  that,  or  the  like  of  that,  were 
brought  actually  home  to  him,  if 
twelve  jurymen  could  be  got  to  say 
that  he  had  done  that  thing,  of  what 
use,  then,  would  be  all  that  money  ? 
When  that  fear  arose,  then  there 
arose,  also,  the  question,  whether  it 
might  not  be  well  to  use  the  money 
to  save  him  from  such  ru,in,  if  it 
might  be  so  used.  No  doubt  all 
danger  in  that  Longestaffe  affair 
might  be  bought  off  by  payment  of 
the  price  stipulated  for  the  Picker- 
ing property.  Neither  would  Dolly 


Longestaffe  nor  Squercum,  of  whom 
Mr.  Melmotte  had  already  heard, 
concern  himself  in  this  matter,  if  the 
money  claimed  were  paid.  But  then 
the  money  would  be  as  good  as  wasted 
by  such  a  payment,  if,  as  he  firmly 
believed,  no  sufficient  evidence  could 
be  produced  to  prove  the  thing  which 
he  had  done. 

But  the  complications  were  so 
many  !  Perhaps,  in  his  admiration 
for  the  country  of  his  adoption,  Mr. 
Melmotte  had  allowed  himself  to 
attach  higher  privileges  to  the  British 
aristocracy  than  do  in  truth  belong 
to  them.  He  did  in  his  heart  believe, 
that,  could  he  be  known  to  all  the  world 
as  the  father-in-law  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Auld  Reekie,  he 
would  become,  not  really  free  of  the 
law,  but  almost  safe  from  its  fangs  in 
regard  to  such  an  affair  as  this.  He 
thought  he  could  so  use  the  family 
with  which  he  would  be  connected  as 
to  force  from  it  that  protection  which 
he  would  need.  And  then,  again,  if 
he  could  tide  over  this  bad  time,  how 
glorious  would  it  be  to  have  a  British 
marquis  for  his  son-in-law !  Like 
many  others,  he  had  failed  altogether 
to  inquire  when  the  pleasure  to  him- 
self would  come,  or  what  would  be 
its  nature.  But  he  did  believe  that 
such  a  marriage  would  add  a  charm 
to  his  life.  Now  he  knew  that  Lord 
Nidderdale  could  not  be  got  to  marry 
his  daughter  without  the  positive 
assurance  of  absolute  property  ;  but  he 
did  think  that  the  income  which 
might  thus  be  transferred  with  Marie, 
though  it  fell  short  of  that  which  had 
been  promised,  might  suffice  for  the 
time ;  and  he  had  already  given 
proof  to  the  marquis's  lawyer  that 
his  daughter  was  possessed  of  the 
property  in  question. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  another  com- 
plication which  had  arisen  within  the 
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last  few  days,  and  which  had  startled 
Mr.  Melmotte  very  much  indeed. 
On  a  certain  morning,  he  had  sent 
for  Marie  to  the  study,  and  had  told 
her  that  he  should  require  her  signa- 
ture in  reference  to  a  deed.  She  had 
asked  him  what  deed.  He  had  re- 
plied, that  it  would  be  a  document 
regarding  money,  and  reminded  her 
that  she  had  signed  such  a  deed  once 
before,  telling  her  that  it  was  all  in 
the  way  of  business.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  she  should  ask  any 
more  questions,  as  she  would  be 
wanted  only  to  sign  the  paper.  Then 
Marie  astounded  him,  not  merely  by 
showing  him  that  she  understood  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  transaction 
than  he  had  thought,  but  also  by  a 
positive  refusal  to  sign  any  thing  at 
all.  The  reader  may  understand  that 
there  had  been  many  words  between 
them.  "  I  know,  papa.  It  is  that 
you  may  have  the  money  to  do  what 
you  like  with.  You  have  been  so 
unkind  to  me  about  Sir  Felix  Car- 
bury,  that  I  won't  do  it.  If  I  ever 
marry,  the  money  will  belong  to  my 
husband."  His  breath  almost  failed 
him  as  he  listened  to  these  words. 
He  did  not  know  whether  to  ap- 
proach her  with  threats,  with  en- 
treaties, or  with  blows.  Before  the 
interview  was  over,  he  had  tried  all 
three.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
could  and  would  put  her  in  prison 
for  conduct  so  fraudulent ;  he  be- 
sought her  not  to  ruin  her  parent  by 
such  monstrous  perversity ;  and  at 
last  he  took  her  by  both  arms,  and 
shook  her  violently.  But  Marie  was 
quite  firm.  He  might  cut  her  to 
pieces ;  but  she  would  sign  nothing. 
"I  suppose  you  thought  Sir  Felix 
would  have  had  the  entire  sum," 
said  the  father  with  deriding  scorn. 

"And   he  would  — if  he   had  the 
spirit  to  take  it/'  answered  Marie. 


This  was  another  reason  for  stick- 
ing to  the  Nidderdale  plan.  He 
would,  no  doubt,  lose  the  immediate 
income;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  would 
secure  the  marquis.  He  was  there- 
fore induced,  on  weighing  in  his 
nicest-balanced  scales  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  to  leave  the 
Longestaffes  unpaid,  and  to  let  ISTid- 
derdale  have  the  money.  Not  that 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  such  a 
course  with  any  conviction  that  he 
was  doing  the  best  for  himself.  The 
dangers  on  all  sides  were  very  great: 
but  at  the  present  moment  audacity 
recommended  itself  to  him  ;  and  this 
was  the  boldest  stroke.  Marie  had 
now  said  that  she  would  accept  Nid- 
derdale  —  or  the  sweep  at  the  cross- 
ing. 

On  Monday  morning,  —  it  was  on 
the  preceding  Thursday  that  he  had 
made  his  famous  speech  in  parlia- 
ment, —  one  of  the  Bideawhiles  had 
come  to  him  in  the  city.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Bideawhile  that  all  the  world 
knew  that  just  at  the  present  moment 
money  was  very  "tight"  in  the  city. 
"We  are  not  asking  for  payment  of 
a  commercial  debt,"  said  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile,  "  but  for  the  price  of  a  con- 
siderable property  which  you  have 
purchased."  Mr.  Melmotte  had  sug- 
gested that  the  characteristics  of  the 
money  were  the  same,  let  the  sum  in 
question  have  become  due  how  it 
might.  Then  he  offered  to  make  the 
payment  in  two  bills,  at  three  and  six 
months'  date,  with  proper  interest 
allowed.  But  this  offer  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  scouted  with  indignation,  de- 
manding that  the  title-deeds  might 
be  restored  to  them. 

"  You  have  no  right  whatever  to 
demand  the  title-deeds,"  said  Mel- 
motte. "  You  can  only  claim  the 
sum  due ;  and  I  have  already  told  you 
how  I  propose  to  pay  it." 
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Mr.  Bideawhile  was  nearly  beside 
himself  with  dismay.  In  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  business,  in  all  the 
records  of  the  very  respectable  firm 
to  which  he  belonged,  there  had 
never  been  such  a  thing  as  this.  Of 
course  Mr.  Longestaffe  had  been  the 
person  to  blame,  —  so,  at  least,  all  the 
Bideawhiles  declared  among  them- 
selves. He  had  been  so  anxious  to 
have  dealings  with  the  man  of  money, 
that  he  had  insisted  that  the  title- 
deeds  should  be  given  up.  But  then 
the  title-deeds  had  not  been  his  to 
surrender.  The  Pickering  estate  had 
been  the  joint  property  of  him  and 
his  son.  The  house  had  been  already 
pulled  down  ;  and  now  the  purchaser 
offered  bills  in  lieu  of  the  purchase- 
money.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
Mr.,  Melmotte,  that  you  have  not  got 
the  money  to  pay  for  what  you  have 
bought,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the 
title-deeds  have  already  gone  out  of 
your  hands  ?  " 

"  I  have  property  to  ten  times  the 
value,  twenty  times  the  value,  thirty 
times  the  value,"  said  Melmotte 
proudly.  "  But  you  must  know,  I 
should  think  by  this  time,  that  a  man 
engaged  in  large  affairs  cannot  always 
realize  such  a  sum  as  eighty  thousand 
pounds  at  a  day's  notice."  Mr. 
Bideawhile,  without  using  language 
that  was  absolutely  vituperative,  gave 
Mr.  Melmotte  to  understand  that  he 
thought  that  he  and  his  client  had 
been  robbed,  and  that  he  should  at 
once  take  whatever  severest  steps  the 
law  put  in  his  power.  As  Mr.  Mel- 
motte shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
made  no  further  repty,  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  could  only  take  his  departure. 

The  attorney,  although  he  was 
bound  to  be  stanch  to  his  own  client, 
and  to  his  own  house,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Squercum,  nevertheless  was  be- 
coming doubtful  in  his  own  mind  as 


to  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  which 
Dolly  was  so  persistent  in  declaring 
that  he  had  not  signed.  Mr.  Longe- 
statfe  himself,  who  was  at  any  rate 
an  honest  man,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Dolly  had  not  signed 
the  letter.  His  son  had  certainly  re- 
fused to  sign  it  once,  and,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  could  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  signing  it  since.  He  was  all  but 
sure  that  he  had  left  the  letter  under 
lock  and  key  in  his  own  drawer  in 
the  room  which  had  latterly  become 
Melmotte's  study  as  well  as  his  own. 
Then,  on  entering  the  room  in  Mel- 
motte's presence,  —  their  friendship 
at  the  time  having  already  ceased, — 
he  found  that  his  drawe'r  was  open. 
This  same  Mr.  Bideawhile  was  with 
him  at  the  time.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  opened  your  drawer  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Melmotte.  Mr.  Longestaffe 
bad  become  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
had  replied  by  saying  that  he  certainly 
made  no  such  accusation,  but  as  cer- 
tainly he  had  not  left  the  drawer  un- 
locked. He  knew  his  own  habits, 
and  was  sure  that  he  had  never  left  that 
drawer  open  in  his  life.  ''Then  you 
must  have  changed  the  habits  of  your 
life  on  this  occasion,"  said  Mr.  Mel- 
motte with  spirit.  Mr.  Longestaffe 
would  trust  himself  to  no  other  word 
within  the  house ;  but,  when  they 
were  out  in  the  street  together,  he 
assured  the  lawyer  that  certainly  that 
drawer  had  been  left  locked,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the 
letter  unsigned  had  been  left  within 
the  drawer.  Mr.  Bideawhile  could 
only  remark  that  it  was  the  most  un- 
fortunate circumstance  with  which  he 
had  ever  been  concerned. 

The  marriage  w i th  Xidderdal e  would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  the  best  thing,  if 
it  could  only  be  accomplished.  The 
reader  must  understand,  that,  though 
Mr.  Melmotte  had  allowed  himself 
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considerable'  poetical  license  in  that 
statement  as  to  property  thirty  times 
as  great  as  the  price  which  he  ought 
to  have  paid  for  Pickering,  still  there 
was  property.  The  man's  specula- 
tions had  been  so  great  and  so  wide, 
that  he  did  not  really  know  what  he 
owned,  or  what  he  owed.  But  he 
did  know,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
he  was  driven  very  hard  for  large 
sums.  His  chief  trust  for  immediate 
money  was  in  Cohenlupe,  in  whose 
hands  had  really  been  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  shares  of  the  Mexican 
Kail  way.  He  had  trusted  much  to 
Cohenlupe,  —  more  than  it  had  been 
customary  with  him  to  trust  to  any 
man.  Cohenlupe  assured  him  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  rail- 
way shares  at  the  present  moment. 
They  had  fallen,  under  the  panic, 
almost  to  nothing.  Now,  in  the  time 
of  his  trouble,  Melmotte  wanted 
money  from  the  great  railway ;  but, 
just  because  he  wanted  money,  the 
great  railway  was  worth  nothing. 
Cohenlupe  told  him  that  he  must  tide 
over  the  evil  hour  —  or,  rather,  over 
an  evil  month.  It  was  at  Cohen- 
lupe's  instigation  that  he  had  offered 
the  two  bills  to  Mr.  Bideawhile. 
"  Offer  'em  again,"  said  Cohenlupe. 
"  He  must  take  the  bills  sooner  or 
later." 

On  the  Monday  afternoon,  Mel- 
motte met  Lord  Nidderdale  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House.  "  Have  you  seen 
Marie  lately  ?  "  he  said.  Nidderdale 
had  been  assured  that  morning,  by 
his  fathers  lawyer,  in  his  father's 
presence,  that,  if  he  married  Miss 
Melmotte  at  present,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly become  possessed  of  an 
income  amounting  to  something  over 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  had 
intended  to  get  more  than  that,  and 
was  hardly  prepared  to  accept  Marie  at 
such  a  price  ;  but  then  there  probably 


would  be  more.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
difficulty  about  Pickering.  Melmotte 
certainly  had  been  raising  money  ;  but 
this  might,  probably,  be  an  affair  of  a 
few  weeks.  Melmotte  had  declared 
that  Pickering  should  be  made  over 
to  the  young  people  at  the  marriage. 
His  father  had  recommended  him  to 
get  the  girl  to  name  a  day.  The 
marriage  could  be  broken  off  at  the 
last  day,  if  the  property  were  not 
forthcoming. 

"  I  am  going  up  to  your  house  al- 
most immediate!}',"  said  Nidderdale. 

"  You'll  find  the  women  at  tea  to  a 
certainty  between  five  and  six,"  said 
Melmotte. 

CHAPTER   LXXIY. 

MELMOTTE  MAKES  A  FKIEND. 

» 

"HAVE  you  been  thinking  any 
more  about  it  ? "  Lord  Nidderdale 
said  to  the  girl  as  soon  as  Madame 
Melmotte  had  succeeded  in  leaving 
them  alone  together. 

"  I  have  thought  ever  so  much 
more  about  it,"  said  Marie. 

"  And  what's  the  result  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  have  you  !  " 

"That's  right,"  said  Nidderdale, 
throwing  himself  on  the  sofa  close  to 
her,  so  that  he  might  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Lord  Nidder- 
dale," she  said. 

"You  might  as  well  call  me 
John." 

"  Then  wait  a  moment  —  John. 
You  think  you  might  as  well  marry 
me,  though  you  don't  love  me  a  bit." 

"That's  not  true,  Marie." 

"  Yes,  it  is  :  it's  quite  true.  And 
I  think  just  the  same,  —  that  I  might 
as  well  marry  you,  though  I  don't  love 
you  a  bit." 

"But  you  will." 

"  I  don't  know.    I  don't  feel  like  it 
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just  at  present.  You  had  better 
know  the  exact  truth,  you  know.  I 
have  told  my  father,  that  I  did  not 
think  you'd  ever  come  again,  but  that, 
if  you  did,  I  would  accept  you.  But 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  any  stories 
about  it.  You  know  who  I've  been 
in  love  with." 

"  But  you  can't  be  in  love  with  him 
now." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  can't  marry  him :  I 
know  that.  And,  if  he  were  to  come 
to  me,  I  don't  think  that  I  would. 
He  has  behaved  bad." 

«  Have  I  behaved  bad  ?  " 

"Not  like  him.  You  never  did 
care,  and  you  never  said  you  cared." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  !  " 

"  Not  at  first.  You  say  it  now  be- 
cause you  think  that  I  shall  like  it. 
But  it  makes  no  difference  now.  I 
don't  mind  about  your  arm  being 
there  if  we  are  to  be  married ;  only 
it's  just  as  well  for  both  of  us  to  look 
on  it  as  business." 

"  How  very  hard  you  are,  Marie  ! " 

"No,  I  ain't.  I  wasn't  hard  to 
Sir  Felix  Carbury,  and  so  I  tell  you. 
I  did  love  him." 

"  Surely  you  have  found  him  out 
now." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Marie.  "  He's 
a  poor  creature." 

"  He  has  just  been  thrashed,  you 
know,  in  the  streets,  —  most  horri- 
bly." Marie  had  not  been  told  of 
this,  and  started  back  from  her  lov- 
er's arms.  "  You  hadn't  heard  it  ?  " 

"  Who  has  thrashed  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  tell  the  story 
against  him ;  but  they  say  he  has 
been  cut  about  in  a  terrible  manner." 

"  Why  should  anybody  beat  him  ? 
Did  he  do  any  thing  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  young  lady  in  the 
question,  Marie." 

"A  young  lady!  What  young 
lady?  I  don't  believe  it.  But  it's 


nothing  to  me.  I  don't  care  about 
any  thing,  Lord  Nidderdale  —  not  a 
bit.  I  suppose  you've  made  up  all 
that  out  of  your  own  head." 

"  Indeed,  no  !  I  believe  he  was 
beaten,  and  I  believe  it  was  about  a 
young  woman.  But  it  signifies  noth- 
ing to  me,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  signi- 
fies much  to  you.  Don't  you  think  we 
might  fix  a  day,  Marie  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  the  least,"  said  Marie. 
"The  longer  it's  put  off,  the  better  I 
shall  like  it :  that's  all." 

"  Because  I'm  so  detestable  ?  " 

"  No,  you  ain't  detestable.  I  think 
you  are  a  very  good  fellow;  only 
you  don't  care  for  me.  But  it  is 
detestable  not  being  able  to  do  what 
one  wants.  It's  detestable  having 
to  quarrel  with  everybody,  and  never 
to  be  good  friends  with  anybody. 
And  it's  horribly  detestable  having 
nothing  on  earth  to  give  one  any 
interest." 

"  You  couldn't  take  any  interest  in 
me?" 

"Not  the  least." 

"  Suppose  you  try.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
place  where  we  live  ?  " 

"  It's  a  castle,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  Castle  Reekie ;  ever  so  many 
hundred  years  old !  " 

"  I  hate  old  places.  I  should  like 
a  new  house,  and  a  new  dress,  and  a 
new  horse  every  week,  and  a  new 
lover.  Your  father  lives  at  the  castle. 
I  don't  suppose  we  are  to  go  and  live 
there  too." 

"We  shall  be  there  sometimes. 
When  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  The  year  after  next." 

"  Nonsense,  Marie  !  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  ready." 

"You  may  manage  it  all  just  as  you 
like  with  papa.  Oh,  yes  !  kiss  me  ; 
of  course,  you  may.  If  I'm  to  belong 
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to  you,  what  does  it  matter?  No,  I 
won't  say  that  I  love  you.  But,  if 
ever  I  do  say  it,  you  may  be  sure  it 
will  be  true.  That's  more  than  you 
can  say  of  yourself,  John." 

So  the  interview  was  over;  and  Nid- 
derdale  walked  back  to  the  house, 
thinking  of  his  lady-love,  as  far  as  he 
was  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  any 
operation  of  thinking.  He  was  fully 
determined  to  go  on  with  it.  As  far 
as  the  girl  herself  was  concerned,  she 
had,  in  these  latter  days,  become 
much  more  attractive  to  him  than 
when  he  had  first  known  her.  She 
certainly  was  not  a  fool.  And,  though 
he  could  not  tell  himself  that  she  was 
altogether  like  a  lady,  still  she  had  a 
manner  of  her  own,  which  made  him 
think  that  she  would  be  able  to  live 
with  ladies.  And  he  did  think,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  she  said  to  the  contrary, 
she  was  becoming  fond  of  him,  as  he 
certainly  had  become  fond  of  her. 
"  Have  you  been  up  with  the  la- 
dies ?  "  Melmotte  asked  him. 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"  And  what  does  Marie  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  must  fix  the  day." 

"We'll  have  it  very  soon  then; 
some  time  next  month.  You'll  want 
to  get  away  in  August ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  so  shall  I.  I  never  was 
worked  so  hard  in  my  life  as  I've 
been  this  summer.  The  election  and 
that  horrid  dinner  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  And  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  I've  had  a  fearful  weight 
on  my  mind  in  reference  to  money. 
I  never  had  to  find  so  many  large 
sums  in  so  short  a  time.  And  I'm 
not  quite  through  it  yet." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  gave  the  din- 
ner then." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  —  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  him  to  call  the  son  of  a 
marquis  his  dear  boy,  —  "  as  regards 
expenditure,  that  was  a  flea-bite. 


Nothing  that  I  could  spend  myself 
would  have   the  slightest  effect  upon 
my  condition,  one  way  or  the  other." 
"  I  wish   it  could  be  the  same  way 
with  me,"  said  Nidderdale. 

"  If  you  chose  to  go  into  business 
with  me,  instead  of  taking  Marie's 
money  out,  it  very  soon  would  be  so 
with  you.  But  the  burden  is  very 
great.  I  never  know  whence  these 
panics  arise,  or  why  they  come,  or 
whither  they  go.  But,  when  they  do 
come,  they  are  like  a  storm  at  sea. 
It  is  only  the  strong  ships  that  can 
stand  the  fury  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  And  then  the  buffeting 
which  a  man  gets  leaves  him  only 
half  the  man  he  was.  I've  had  it 
very  hard  this  time." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  getting  right 
now." 

"  Yes,  I  am  getting  right.  I  am 
not  in  any  fear,  if  you  mean  that. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  everything, 
as  it  is  settled  now  that  you  are  to  be 
Marie's  husband.  I  know  that  you 
are  honest,  and  that,  if  you  could  hurt 
me  by  repeating  what  I  say,  you 
wouldn't  do  it." 

"  Certainly,  I  would  not." 
"  You  see  I've  no  partner,  — nobody 
that  is  bound  to  know  my  affairs. 
My  wife  is  the  best  woman  in  the 
world,  but  is  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand any  thing  about  it.  Of  course 
I  can't  talk  freely  to  Marie.  Co- 
henlupe,  whom  you  see  so  much  with 
me,  is  all  very  well,  in  his  way ;  but  I 
never  talk  over  my  affairs  with  him. 
He  is  concerned  with  me  in  one  or 
two  things,  — our  American  Railway 
for  instance  ;  but  he  has  no  interest 
generally  in  my  house.  It  is  all  on 
my  own  shoulders,  and  I  can  tell  you 
the  weight  is  a  little  heavy.  It  will 
be  the  greatest  comfort  to  me  in  the 
world,  if  I  can  get  you  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  matter." 
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"  I  don't  suppose  I  could  ever 
really  be  any  good  at  business,"  said 
the  modest  young  lord. 

"You  wouldn't  come  and  work,  I 
suppose.  I  shouldn't  expect  that. 
But  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  I 
could  tell  you  how  things  are  going 
on.  Of  course,  you  heard  all  that 
was  said  just  before  the  election. 
For  forty-eight  hours,  I  had  a  very 
bad  time  of  it  then.  The  fact  was, 
that  Alf,  and  they  who  were  support- 
ing him,  thought  that  they  could 
carry  the  election  by  running  me 
down.  They  were  at  it  for  a  fort- 
night, perfectly  unscrupulous  as  to 
what  they  said,  or  what  harm  they 
might  do  me  and  others.  I  thought 
tli at  very  cruel.  They  couldn't  get 
their  man  in ;  but  they  could  and  did 
have  the  effect  of  depreciating  my 
property  suddenly  by  nearly  half  a 
million  of  money.  Think  what  that 
is!" 

"  I  don't  understand  how  it  could 
be  done." 

"  Because  you  don't  understand 
how  delicate  a  thing  is  credit.  They 
persuaded  a  lot  of  men  to  stay  away 
from  that  infernal  dinner;  and  conse- 
quently it  was  spread  about  the  town 
that  I  was  ruined.  The  effect  upon 
shares  which  I  held  was  instantane- 
ous and  tremendous.  The  Mexican 
Railway  were  at  117 ;  and  they  fell 
from  that  in  two  days  to  something 
quite  nominal,  so  that  selling  was 
out  of  the  question.  Cohenlupe  and 
I  between  us  had  about  eight  thou- 
sand of  these  shares.  Think  what 
that  comes  to  !  "  Nidderdale  tried  to 
calculate  what  it  did  come  to,  but 
failed  altogether.  "That's  what  I 
call  a  blow,  —  a  terrible  blow.  When 
a  man  is  concerned  as  I  am  with 
money  interests,  and  concerned  large- 
ly with  them  all,  he  is,  of  course,  ex- 
changing one  property  for  another 


every  day  of  his  life,  according  as 
the  markets  go.  I  don't  keep  such  a 
sum  as  that  in  one  concern  as  an  in- 
vestment. Nobody  does.  Then,  when 
a  panic  comes,  don't  you  see  how  it 
hits?" 

"  Will  they  never  go  up  again  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes!  —  perhaps  higher  than 
ever.  But  it  will  take  time.  And 
in  the  mean  time  I  am  driven  to  fall 
back  upon  property  intended  for  other 
purposes.  That's  the  meaning  of 
what  you  hear  about  that  place  down 
in  Sussex,  which  I  bought  for  Marie. 
I  was  so  driven,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  raise  forty  or  fifty  thousand  where- 
ever  I  could.  But  that  will  be  all 
right  in  a  week  or  two ;  and,  as  for 
Marie's  monej'-,  —  that,  you  know,  is 
settled." 

He  quite  succeeded  in  making 
Nidderdale  believe  every  word  that 
he  spoke ;  and  he  produced,  also,  a 
friendly  feeling  in  the  young,  man's 
bosom,  with  something  approaching 
to  a  desire  that  he%  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  future  father-in-law.  Ha- 
zily, as  through  a  thick  fog,  Lord 
Nidderdale  thought  that  he  did  see 
something  of  the  troubles,  as  he  had 
long  seen  something  of  the  glories, 
of  commerce  on  an  extended  scale ; 
and  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  it 
might  be  almost  more  exciting  than 
whist  or  unlimited  loo.  He  resolved, 
too,  that  whatever  the  man  might 
tell  him  should  never  be  divulged. 
He  was,  on  this  occasion,  somewhat 
captivated  by  Melmotte,  and  went 
away  from  the  interview  with  the 
conviction  that  the  financier  was  a 
big  man,  —  one  with  whom  he  could 
sympathize,  and  to  whom,  in  a  certain 
way,  he  could  become  attached. 

And  Melmotte  himself  had  derived 
positive  pleasure  even  from  a  simu- 
lated confidence  in  his  son-in-law.  It 
had  been  pleasant  to  him  to  talk  as 
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though  he  were  talking  to  a  young 
friend  whom  he  trusted.  It  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  really  admit 
any  one  to  a  participation  in  his 
secrets.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
that  he  should  ever  allow  himself  to 
be  betrayed  into  speaking  the  truth 
of  his  own  affairs.  Of  course,  every 
word  he  had  said  to  Nidderdale  had 
been  a  Tie,  or  intended  to  corroborate 
lies.  But  it  had  not  been  only  on 
behalf  of  the  lies  that  he  had  talked 
after  this  fashion.  Even  though  his 
friendship  with  the  young  man  were 
but  a  mock  friendship,  though  it 
would  too  probably  be  turned  into 
bitter  enmity  before  three  months 
had  passed  by,  still  there  was  a  pleas- 
ure in  it.  The  Grendalls  had  left 
him  since  the  day  of  the  dinner ; 
Miles  having  sent  him  a  letter  up 
from  the  country,  complaining  of 
severe  illness.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
him  to  have  some  one  to  whom  he 
could  speak  ;  and  he  much  preferred 
Nidderdale  to  Miles  Grendall. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the 
smoking-room.  When  it  was  over, 
Melmotte  went  into  the  house,  and 
Nidderdale  strolled  away  to  the  Bear- 
garden. The  Bear-garden  had  been 
opened  again,  though  with  difficulty, 
and  with  diminished  luxury;  nor 
could  even  this  be  done  without  rigid 
laws  as  to  the  payment  of  ready 
money.  Herr  Vossner  had  never 
more  been  heard  of;  but  the  bills 
which  Vossner  had  left  unpaid  were 
held  to  be  good  against  the  club : 
whereas,  every  note  of  hand  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  members  was  left 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fleeceflat.  Of 
course,  there  was  sorrow  and  trouble 
at  the  Bear-garden ;  but  still  the 
institution  had  become  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  members,  that  it  had 
been  re-opened  under  a  new  manage- 
ment. No  one  had  felt  this  need 


more  strongly,  during  every  hour  of 
the  day,  — of  the  day  as  he  counted 
his  days ;  rising,  as  he  did,  about  an 
hour  after  noon,  and  going  to  bed 
three  or  four  hours  after  midnight,  — 
than  did  Dolly  Longestaffe.  The  Bear- 
garden had  become  so  much  to  him, 
that  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
life  would  be  even  possible  without 
such  a  resort  for  his  hours.  But  now 
the  club  was  again  open ;  and  Dolly 
could  have  his  dinner  and  his  bottle 
of  wine,  with  the  luxury  to  which  he 
was  accustomed. 

But  at  this  time  he  was  almost 
mad  with  the  sense  of  injury.  Cir- 
cumstances had  held  out  to  him  a 
prospect  of  almost  unlimited  ease  and 
indulgence.  The  arrangement  made 
as  to  the  Pickering  estate  would  pay 
all  his  debts,  would  disembarrass  his 
own  property,  and  would  still  leave 
him  a  comfortable  sum  in  hand.  Squer- 
cum  had  told  him,  that,  if  he  would 
stick  to  his  terms,  he  would  surely  get 
them.  He  had  stuck  to  his  terms, 
and  he  had  got  them.  And  now  the 
property  was  sold,  and  the  title-deeds 
gone,  and  he  had  not  received  a 
penny.  He  did  not  know  whom  to 
be  loudest  in  abusing,  —  his  father, 
the  Bideawhiles,  or  Mr.  Melmotte. 
And  then  it  was  said  that  he  had 
signed  that  letter.  He  was  very 
open  in  his  manner  of  talking  about 
his  misfortune  at  the  club.  His 
father  was  the  most  obstinate  old  fool 
that  ever'  lived.  As  for  the  Bide- 
awhiles, he  would  bring  an  action 
against  them.  Squercum  had  ex- 
plained all  that  to  him.  But  Mel- 
motte was  the  biggest  rogue  the  world 
had  ever  produced.  "  By  George  ! 
the  world,"  he  said,  "  must  be  coming 
to  an  end.  There's  that  infernal 
scoundrel  sitting  in  parliament,  just 
as  if  he  had  not  robbed  me  of  my 
property,  and  forged  my  name,  and  — 
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and  —  by  George !  he  ought  to  be 
hung.  If  any  man  ever  deserved  to 
be  hung,  that  man  deserves  to  be 
hung."  This  he  spoke  openly  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  club,  and  was  still 
speaking  as  Nidderdale  was  taking 
his  seat  at  one  of  the  tables.  Dolly 
had  been  dining,  and  had  turned 
round  upon  his  chair  so  as  to  fact 
some  half-dozen  men  whom  he  was 
addressing. 

Nidderdale,  leaving  his  chair,  walked 
up  to  him  very  gently.  "Dolly," 
said  he,  "  do  not  go  on  in  that  way 
about  Melmotte,  when  I  am  in  the 
room.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  and  so  you  will  find  out  in  a 
day  or  two.  You  don't  know  Mel- 
motte." 

"  Mistaken  ! "  Dolly  still  continued 
to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice.  "  Am 
I  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
haven't  been  paid  my  money  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it  has  been  owing 
very  long." 

"  Am  I  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  my  name  has  been  forged  to  a 
letter  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  if 
you  think  that  Melmotte  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Squercum  says  "  — 

"Never  mind  Squercum.  We  all 
know  what  are  the  suspicions  of  a 
fellow  of  that  kind." 

"  I'd  believe  Squercum  a  deused 
sight  sooner  than  Melmotte." 

"  Look  here,  Dolly.  I  know  more, 
probably,  of  Melmotte's  affairs  than 
you  do,  or,  perhaps,  than  anybody 
else.  If  it  will  induce  you  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  to  hold  your 
tongue  here,  I'll  make  myself  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  sum  he  owes 
you." 

«  The  devil  you  will." 

« I  will  indeed." 

Nidderdale    was     endeavoring    to 


speak  so  that  only  Dolly  should  hear 
him ;  and  probably  nobody  else  did 
hear  him :  but  Dolly  would  not  lower 
his  voice.  "  That's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, you  know,"  he  said.  "How 
could  I  take  your  money  ?  The  truth 
is,  Nidderdale,  the  man  is  a  thief; 
and  so  you'll  find  out,  sooner  or  later. 
He  has  broken  open  a  drawer  in  my 
father's  room,  and  forged  my  name  to 
a  letter.  Everybody  knows  it.  Even 
my  governor  knows  it  now,  and  Bide- 
awhile.  Before  many  days  are  over, 
you'll  find  that  he  will  be  in  jail  for 
forgery." 

This  was  very  unpleasant,  as  every 
one  knew  that  Nidderdale  was  either 
engaged,  or  becoming  engaged,  to  Mel- 
motte's daughter.  "  Since  you  will 
speak .  about  it  in  this  public  way," 
began  Nidderdale. 

"  I  think  it  ought  to  be  spoken 
about  in  a  public  way,"  said  Dolly. 

"  I  deny  it  as  publicly.  I  can't  say 
any  thing  about  the  letter,  except  that 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Melmotte  did  not  put 
your  name  to  it.  From  what  I  un- 
derstand, there  seems  to  have  been 
some  blunder  between  your  father  and 
his  lawyer." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  Dolly; 
"but  it  doesn't  excuse  Melmotte." 

"  As  to  the  money,  there  can  be  no 
more  doubt  that  it  will  be  paid  than 
that  I  stand  here.  What  is  it? 
Twenty-five  thousand,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Eighty  thousand,  the  whole." 

"  Well,  eighty  thousand.  It's  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as 
Melmotte  shouldn't  be  able  to  raise 
eighty  thousand  pounds." 

"Why  don't  he  do  it  then?"  asked. 
Dolly. 

All  this  was  very  unpleasant,  and 
made  the  club  less  social  than  it  used 
to  be  in  old  days.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt that  night  to  get  up  a  game 
of  cards ;  but  Nidderdale  would  not 
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play,  because   he   was  offended  with  But  it  would  be  forthcoming  sooner 

Dolly  Longestaffe ;  and  Miles  Gren-  or  later.     In  this  way  of  looking  at 

dall  was  away  in  the  country,  a  fugi-  the  matter,  the  Bear-garden  followed 

tive  from  the  face  of  Melmotte ;  and  the    world    at   large.     The    world    at 

Carbury  was  in  hiding  at  home,  with  large,  in  spite  of  the   terrible   falling- 

his  countenance  from  top  to  bottom  off  at  the  Emperor  of  China's  dinner, 

supported  by  plasters;  and  Montague  in  spite  of  all  the  rumors,  in  spite   of 

in  these  days  never  went  to  the  club,  the  ruinous  depreciation  of  the  Mexi- 

At  the  present  moment,  he  was  again  can  Railway  stock,    and    of  the   un- 

in  Liverpool,  having  been  summoned  doubted  fact  that   Dolly   Longestaffe 

thither  by  Mr.    Ramsbottom.      "  By  had  not  received  his   money,    was  in- 

George!"  said  Dolly,  as  he  filled  an-  clined  to  think  that  Melmotte  would 

other  pipe,  and  ordered  more  brandy  "  pull  through." 
and  water,  "  I  think  every  thing  is 
going  to  come  to  an  end.     I  do  in- 

i       j        T                  i           j/>           i           1-1  •  U-tLA-r  liljlx    L/J!LJxV. 

deed.     I  never  heard  ot  such  a  thing 

before  as  a  man  being  done  in  this  IN  BRUTON  STREET. 
way.     And    then   Vossner  has    gone 

off,  and  it  seems  everybody  is  to  pay  MR.  SQUERCUM  all  this  time  was 
just  what  he  says  they  owed  him.  in  a  perfect  fever  of  hard  work  and 
And  now  one  can't  even  get  up  a  anxiety.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that 
game  of  cards.  I  feel  as  though  he  had  been  quite  sharp  enough  to  per- 
there  were  no  good  in  hoping  that  ceive  the  whole  truth.  He  did  really 
things  would  ever  come  right  again."  know  it  all,  if  he  could  prove  that 
The  opinion  of  the  club  was  a  good  which  he  knew.  He  had  extended 
deal  divided  as  to  the  matter  in  dis-  his  inquiries  in  the  city,  till  he  had 
pute  between  Lord  Nidderdale  and  convinced  himself,  that,  whatever 
Dolly  Longestaffe.  It  was  admitted  wealth  Melmotte  might  have  had 
by  some  to  be  "  very  fishy."  If  Mel-  twelve  months  ago,  there  was  not 
motte  were  so  great  a  man,  why  didn't  enough  of  it  left  at  present  to  cover 
he  pay  the  money  ?  and  why  should  the  liabilities.  Squercum  was  quite 
he  have  mortgaged  the  property  be-  sure  that  Melmotte  was  not  a  falling, 
fore  it  was  really  his  own?  But  the  but  a  fallen,  star,  perhaps  not  giving 
majority  of  the  men  thought  that  sufficient  credence  to  the  recuperative 
Dolly  was  wrong.  As  to  the  signature  powers  of  modern  commerce.  Squer- 
of  the  letter,  Dolly  was  a  man  who  cum  told  a  certain  stockbroker  in  the 
would  naturally  be  quite  unable  to  city,  who  was  his  specially  confiden- 
say  what  he  had,  and  what  he  had  not,  tial  friend,  that  Melmotte  was  a  "  gone 
signed.  And  then,  even  into  the  Bear-  coon."  The  stockbroker  made  also 
garden,  there  had  filtered,  through  some  few  inquiries,  and  on  that  even- 
the  outer  world,  a  feeling  that  people  ing  agreed  with  Squercum  that  Mel- 
were  not  now  bound  to  be  so  punctili-  motte  was  a  "  gone  coon."  If  such 
"ous  in  the  paying  of  money  as  they  were  the  case,  it  would  positively  be 
were  a  few  years  since.  No  doubt  it  the  making  of  Squercum,  if  it  could 
suited  Melmotte  to  make  use  of  the  be  so  managed,  that  he  should  appear 
money;  and  therefore,  as  he  had  sue-  as  the  destroying  angel  of  this  offen- 
ceeded  in  getting  the  property  into  sive  dragon.  So  Squercum  raged 
his  hands,  he  did  make  use  of  it.  among  the  Bideawhiles,  who  were 
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unable  altogether  to  shut  their  doors 
against  him.  They  could  not  dare  to 
bid  defiance  to  Squercum,  feeling  that 
they  had  themselves  blundered,  and 
feeling,  also,  that  they  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  seem  to  screen  a  fault  by  a 
falsehood.  "I  suppose  you  give  it  up 
about  the  letter  having  been  signed 
by  my  client,"  said  Squercum  to  the 
elder  of  the  two  younger  Bideawhiles. 

11 1  give  up  nothing,  and  I  assert 
nothing,"  said  the  superior  attorney. 
"Whether  the  letter -be  genuine  or 
not,  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  it  to 
be  otherwise.  The  young  gentle- 
man's signature  is  never  very  plain  ; 
and  this  one  is  about  as  like  any  other 
as  that  other  would  be  like  the  last." 

"  Would  you  let  me  look  at  it  again, 
Mr.  Bideawhile?"  Then  the  letter, 
which  had  been  very  often  inspected 
during  the  last  ten  days,  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Squercum.  "  It's  a  stiff  re- 
semblance, such  as  he  never  could 
have  written,  had  he  tried  it  ever 
so." 

"Perhaps  not,  Mr.  Squercum.  We 
are  not  generally  on  the  lookout  for 
forgeries  in  letters  from  our  clients 
or  our  clients'  sons." 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Bideawhile.  But 
then  Mr.  Longestaffe  had  already  told 
you  that  his  son  would  not  sign  the 
letter." 

"  How  is  one  to  know  when  and 
how  and  why  a  young  man  like  that 
will  change  his  purpose?  " 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Bideawhile.  But 
you  see,  after  such  a  declaration  as 
that  on  the  part  of  my  client's  father, 
the  letter,  which  is  in  itself  a  little 
irregular,  perhaps"  — 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  irregular  at 
all." 

"Well,  it  didn't  reach  you  in  a 
very  confirmatory  manner.  We'll 
just  say  that.  What  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe can  have  been  at  to  wish  to 


give  up  his  title-deeds  without  get- 
ting any  thing  for  them  "  — 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Squercum  ;  but 
that's  between  Mr.  Longestaffe  and 
us." 

"Just  so;  but,  as  Mr.  Longestaffe 
and  you  have  jeopardized  my  client's 
property,  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
make  a  few  remarks.  I  think  you'd 
have  made  a  few  remarks  yourself, 
Mr.  Bideawhile,  if  the  case  had' been 
reversed.  I  shall  bring  the  matter 
before  the  lord-mayor,  you  know." 
To  this  Mr.  Bideawhile  said  not  a 
word.  "And  I  think  I  understand 
you  now,  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
insist  on  the  signature  as  being  gen- 
uine." 

"  I  say  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Squer- 
cum. I  think  you'll  find  it  very  hard 
to  prove  that  it's  not  genuine." 

"My  client's  oath,  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile." 

"  I'm  afraid  your  client  is  not  always 
very  clear  as  to  what  he  does." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
that,  Mr.  Bideawhile.  I  fancy,  that, 
if  I  were  to  speak  in  that  way  of  your 
client,  you  would  be  very  angry  with 
me.  Besides,  what  does  it  all  amount 
to?  Will  the  old  gentleman  say 
that  he  gave  the  letter  into  his  son's 
hands,  so  that,  even  if  such  a  freak 
should  have  come  into  my  client's 
head,  he  could  have  signed  it,  and 
sent  it  off?  If  I  understand,  Mr. 
Longestaffe  says  that  he  locked  the 
letter  up  in  a  drawer  in  the  very  room 
which  Melmotte  occupied,  and  that 
he  afterwards  found  the  drawer  open. 
It  won't,  I  suppose,  be  alleged  that 
my  client  knew  so  little  what  he  was 
about,  that  he  broke  open  the  drawer 
in  order  that  he  might  get  at  the 
letter.  Look  at  it  whichever  way 
you  will,  he  did  not  sign  it,  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile." 

"I  have  never  said  he  did.     All  I 
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say  is,  that  we  had  fair  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  was  his  letter.  I 
really  don't  know  that  I  can  say  any 
thing  more." 

"  Only  that  we  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  the  same  boat  together  in 
this  matter." 

"I  won't  admit  even  that,  Mr. 
Squercum." 

"  The  difference  being  that  your 
client,  by  his  fault,  has  jeopardized 
his  own  interests  and  those  of  my 
client,  while  my  client  has  not  been 
in  fault  at  all.  I  shall  bring  the 
matter  forward  before  the  lord- 
mayor  to-morrow,  and,  as  at  present 
advised,  shall  ask  for  an  investigation 
with  reference  to  a  charge  of  fraud. 
I  presume  you  will  be  served  with  a  sub- 
poena to  bring  the  letter  into  court." 

"  If  so,  you  may  be  sure  that  we 
shall  produce  it."  Then  Mr.  Squer- 
cum took  his  leave,  and  went  straight 
away  to  Mr.  Bumby,  a  barrister  well 
known  in  the  city.  The  game  was 
too  powerful  to  be  hunted  down  by 
Mr.  Squercum's  unassisted  hands. 
He  had  already  seen  Mr.  Bumby  on 
the  matter  more  than  once.  Mr. 
Bumby  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
it  might  not  be  better  to  get  the 
money,  or  some  guaranty  for  the 
money.  Mr.  Bumby  thought,  that,  if 
a  bill  at  three  months  could  be  had 
for  Dolly's  share  of  the  property,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  take  it. 
Mr.  Squercum  suggested  that  the 
property  itself  might  be  recovered, 
no  genuine  sale  having  been  made. 
Mr.  Bumby  shook  his  head  "  Title- 
deeds  give  possession,  Mr.  Squercum. 
You  don't  suppose  that  the  company 
which  has  lent  money  to  Melmotte 
on  the  title-deeds  would  have  to  lose 
it.  Take  the  bill ;  and,  if  it  is  dis- 
honored, run  your  chance  of  what 
you'll  get  out  of  the  property.  There 
must  be  assets." 


"  Every  rap  will  have  been  made 
over,"  said  Mr.  Squercum. 

This  took  place  on  the  Monday,  the 
day  on  which  Melmotte  had  offered 
his  full  confidence  to  his  proposed 
son-in-law.  On  the  followingWednes- 
day,  three  gentlemen  met  together  in 
the  study  in  the  house  in  Bruton 
Street  from  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  letter  had  been  abstracted. 
There  were  Mr.  Longestaffe  the 
father,  Dolly  Longestaffe,  and  Mr. 
Bideawhile.  The  house  was  still  in 
Melmotte's  possession  ;  and  Melmotte 
and  Mr.  Longestaffe  were  no  longer 
on  friendly  terms.  Direct  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  have  this  meet- 
ing in  this  place  had  been  formally 
made  to  Mr.  Melmotte,  and  he  had 
complied.  The  meeting  took  place 
at  eleven  o'clock,  —  a  terribly  early 
hour.  Dolly  had  at  first  hesitated 
as  to  placing  himself,  as  he  thought, 
between  the  fire  of  two  enemies ;  but 
Mr.  Squercum  had  told  him,  that,  as 
the  matter  would  probably  soon  be 
made  public,  he  could  not  judiciously 
refuse  to  meet  his  father  and  the  old 
family  lawyer.  Therefore  Dolly  had 
attended,  at  great  personal  inconven- 
ience to  himself.  "  By  George !  it's 
hardly  worth  having,  if  one  is  to 
take  all  this  trouble  about  it,"  Dolly 
had  said  to  Lord  Grasslough,  with 
whom  he  had  fraternized  since  the 
quarrel  with  Nidderdale.  Dolly  en- 
tered the  room  last,  and  at  that 
time  neither  Mr.  Longestaffe  nor  Mr. 
Bideawhile  had  touched  the  drawer, 
or  even  the  table,  in  which  the 
letter  had  been  deposited. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Longestaffe,"  said  Mr. 
Bideawhile,  "  perhaps  you  will  show 
us  where  you  think  you  put  the  letter." 

"I  don't  think  at  all,"  said  he. 
"  Since  the  matter  has  been  discussed, 
the  whole  thing  has  come  back  to  my 
memory." 
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"  I  never  signed  it,"  said  Dolly, 
standing  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  interrupting  bis  father. 

"Nobody  says  you  did,  sir,"  re- 
joined the  father  with  an  angry 
voice.  "  If  you  will  condescend  to 
listen,  we  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at  the 
truth." 

"  But  somebody  has  said  that  I 
did.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr. 
Bideawhile  says  so." 

"  No,  Mr.  Longestaffe,  no.  We 
have  never  said  so.  We  have  only 
said  that  we  had  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing the  letter  to  be  other  than 
genuine.  We  have  never  gone 
beyond  that," 

"Nothing  on  earth  would  have 
made  me  sign  it,"  said  Dolly.  "Why 
should  I  have  given  my  property  up 
before  I  got  my  money  ?  I  never 
heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life." 

The  father  looked  up  at  the  lawyer, 
and  shook  his  head,  testifying  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  his  son's  obstinacy. 
"  Now,  Mr.  Longestaffe,"  continued 
the  lawyer,  "  let  us  see  where  you  put 
the  letter." 

Then  the  father  very  slowly,  and 
with  much  dignity  of  deportment, 
opened  the  drawer,  the  second  drawer 
from  the  top,  and  took  from  it  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  very  carefully  folded 
and  docketed.  "  There,"  said  he, 
"  the  letter  was  not  placed  in  the  en- 
velope, but  on  the  top  of  it;  and  the 
two  were  the  two  first  documents  in 
the  bundle."  He  went  on  to  say, 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  other 
paper  had  been  taken  away.  He 
was  quite  certain  that  he  had  left  the 
drawer  locked.  He  was  very  partic- 
ular in  regard  to  that  particular 
drawer;  and  he  remembered,  that, 
about  this  time,  Mr.  Melmotte  had 
been  in  the  room  with  him  when  he 
had  opened  it,  and,  as  he  was  cer- 
tain, had  locked  it  again.  At  that 


special  time  there  had  been,  he  said, 
considerable  intimacy  between  him 
and  Melmotte.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Melmotte  had  offered  him  a  seat  at 
the  board  of  the  Mexican  Railway. 

"  Of  course,  he  picked  the  lock,  and 
stole  the  letter,"  said  Dolly.  "  It's 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  It's  clear 
enough  to  hang  any  man." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  it  falls  short  of 
evidence,  however  strong  and  just 
may  be  the  suspicion  induced,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "  Your  father,  for  a 
time,  was  not  quite  certain  about  the 
letter." 

"  He  thought  that  I  had  signed 
it,"  said  Dolly. 

"  I  am  quite  certain  now,"  rejoined 
the  father  angrily.  "  A  man  has  to 
collect  his  memory  before  he  can  be 
sure  of  any  thing." 

"  I  am  thinking,  you  know,  how  it 
would  go  to  a  jury." 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  we 
are  to  get  the  money,"  said  Dolly. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  him  hung,  of 
course  ;  but  I'd  sooner  have  the  mon- 
ey. Squercum  says  "  — 

"  Adolphus,  we  don't  want  to  know 
here  what  Mr.  Squercum  says." 

"  I  don't  know  why  what  Mr. 
Squercum  says  shouldn't  be  as  good 
as  what  Mr.  Bideawhile  says,  ©f 
course,  Squercum  doesn't  sound  very 
aristocratic." 

"  Quite  as  much  so  as  Bideawhile, 
no  doubt,"  said  the  lawyer,  laughing. 

"  No  ;  Squercum  isn't  aristocratic, 
and  Fetter  Lane  is  a  good  deal  lower 
than  Lincoln's  Inn.  Nevertheless, 
Squercum  may  know  what  he's  about. 
It  was  Squercum  who  was  first  down 
upon  Melmotte  in  this  matter ;  and,  if 
it  wasn't  for  Squercum,  we  shouldn't 
know  as  much  about  it  as  we  do  at 
present."  Squercum's  name  was 
odious  to  the  elder  Longestaffe.  He 
believed,  probably  without  much  rea- 
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son,  that  all  his  family  troubles  came 
to  him  from  Squercum,  thinking,  that, 
if  his  son  would  have  left  his  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  Slows  and  the 
old  Bideawhiles,  money  would  never 
have  been  scarce  with  him,  and  that 
he  would  not  have  made  this  terrible 
blunder  about  the  Pickering  property. 
And  the  sound  of  Squercum,  as  his 
son  knew,  was  horrid  to  his  ears.  He 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  fumed  and 
fretted  about  the  room,  shaking  his 
head/  and  frowning.  His  son  looked 
at  him  as  though  quite  astonished  at 
his  displeasure.  "There's  nothing 
more  to  be  done  here,  sir,  I  suppose," 
said  Dolly,  putting  on  his  hat. 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile.  "  It  may  be  that  I  shall  have 
to  instruct  counsel ;  and  I  thought  it 
well  that  I  should  see,  in  the  presence 
of  both  of  you,  exactly  how  the  thing 
stood.  You  speak  so  positively,  Mr. 
Longestaffe,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  doubt." 

"  And  now,  perhaps  you  had  better 
lock  the  drawer  in  our  presence.  Stop 
a  moment.  I  might  as  well  see 
whether  there  is  any  sign  of  violence 
having  been  used."  So  sayin'g,  Mr. 
Bideawhile  knelt  down  in  front  of  the 
table,  and  began  to  examine  the  lock. 
This  he  did  very  carefully,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  was  "no  sign 
of  violence."  "  Whoever  has  done  it, 
did  it  very  well,"  said  Bideawhile. 

"  Of  course  Melmotte  did  it,"  said 
Dolly  Longestaffe,  standing  imme- 
diately over  Bideawhile's  shoul- 
der. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  —  a  very  distinct,  and,  we 
we  may  say,  a  formal  knock.  There 
are  those  who  knock,  and  immediately 
enter,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction 
asked.  Had  he  who  knocked  done 
so  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bide-awhile 


would  have  been  found  still  on  his 
knees,  with  his  nose  down  to  the  level 
of  the  keyhole.  But  the  intruder  did 
not  intrude  rapidly ;  and  the  lawyer 
jumped  on  to  his  feet,  almost  upset- 
ting Dolly  with  the  effort.  There 
was  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  moved  away  from  the  table  as 
he  might  have  done,  had  he  been 
picking  a  lock  ;  and  then  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe bade  the  stranger  come  in,  with 
a  sepulchral  voice.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Melmotte  appeared. 

Now,  Mr.  Melmotte's  presence  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  expected.  It 
was  known  that  it  was  his  habit  to 
be  in  the  city  at  this  hour.  It  was 
known,  also,  that  he  was  well  aware 
that  this  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
this  room,  at  this  special  hour,  and  he 
might  well  have  surmised  with  what 
view.  There  was  now  declared  hos- 
tility between  both  the  Longestaffes 
and  Mr.  Melmotte ;  and  it  certainly 
was  supposed  by  all  the  gentlemen 
concerned,  that  he  would  not  have 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  meet 
them  on  this  occasion.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  perhaps  you  think 
that  I  am  intruding  at  the  present 
moment."  No  one  said  that  he  did 
not  think  so.  The  elder  Longestaffe 
simply  bowed  very  coldly.  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  stood  upright,  and  thrust  his 
thumbs  into'  his  waistcoat  pockets. 
Dolly,  who  at  first  forgot  to  take  his 
hat  off,  whistled  a  bar,  and  then  turned 
a  pirouette  on  his  heel.  That  was  his 
mode  of  expressing  his  thorough  sur- 
prise at  the  appearance  of  his  debtor. 
"  I  fear  that  you  do  think  I  am  in- 
truding," said  Melmotte  ;  "but  I  trust 
that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  held 
to  excuse  me.  I  see,  sir,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Mr.  Longestaffe,  and  glan- 
cing at  the  still  open  drawer,  "  that 
you  have  been  examining  your  desk. 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  more  careful 
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in  locking  it  than  you  were  when 
you  left  it  before." 

"  The  drawer  was  locked  when  I 
left  it,"  said  Mr.  Longestaffe.  "I 
make  no  deductions,  and  draw  no 
conclusions ;  but  the  drawer  was 
locked." 

"Then  I  should  say  it  must  have 
been  locked  when  you  returned  to 
it." 

"No,  sir,  I  found  it  open.  I  make 
no  deductions,  and  draw  no  conclu- 
sions ;  but  I  left  it  locked,  and  I 
found  it  open." 

"I  should  make  a  deduction,  and 
draw  a  conclusion,"  said  Dolly  ;  "and 
that  would  be,  that  somebody  else  had 
opened  it." 

"  This  can  answer  no  purpose  at 
all,"  said  B  idea  while. 

"It  was  but  a  chance  remark," 
said  Melmotte.  "  I  did  not  come  here 
out  of  the  city,  at  very  great  personal 
inconvenience  to  myself,  to  squabble 
about  the  lock  of  the  drawer.  As  I 
was  informed  that  you  three  gentle- 
men would  be  here  together,  I  thought 
the  opportunity  a  suitable  one  for 
meeting  .you,  and  making  you  an  offer 
about  this  unfortunate  business." 
He  paused  a  moment ;  but  neither  of 
the  three  spoke.  It  did  occur  to 
Dolly  to  ask  them  to  wait  while  he 
should  fetch  Squercum ;  but,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts,  he  reflected  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  would  have  to  be 
taken,  and  probably  for  no  good. 
"  Mr.  Bideawhile,  I  believe,"  sug- 
gested Melmotte ;  and  the  lawyer 
bowed  his  head.  "  If  I  remember 
rightly,  I  wrote  to  you  offering  to 
pay  the  money  due  to  your  clients"  — 

"Squercum  is  my  lawyer,"  said 
Dolly. 

"  That  will  make  no  difference." 

"It  makes  a  deal  of  difference," 
said  Dolly. 

"I'   wrote,"    continued   Melmotte, 


"offering  my  bills   at  three  and  six 
months'  date." 

"They  couldn't  be  accepted,  Mr. 
Melmotte." 

"I"  would  have  allowed  interest. 
I  never  have  had  my  bills  refused 
before." 

"You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Mel- 
motte," said  the  lawyer,  "that  the 
sale  of  a  property  is  not  like  an  or- 
dinary mercantile  transaction,  in 
which  bills  are  customarily  given 
and  taken.  The  understanding  was, 
that  money  should  be  paid  in  the 
usual  way.  And  when  we '  learned, 
as  we  did  learn,  that  the  property  had 
been  at  once  mortgaged  by  you,  of 
course  we  became  —  well,  I  think  I 
may  be  justified  in  saying  more  than 
suspicious.  It  was  a  most  —  most  — 
unusual  proceeding.  You  say  you 
have  another  offer  to  make,  Mr.  Mel- 
motte." 

"  Of  course  I  have  been  short  of 
money.  I  have  had  enemies,  whose 
business  it  has  been,  for  some  time 
past,  to  run  down  my  credit;  and 
with  my  credit  has  fallen  the  value 
of  stocks  in  which  it  has  been  known 
that  I  have  been  largely  interested. 
I  tell  you  the  truth  openly.  When  I 
purchased  Pickering,  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  payment  of  such  a  sum 
of  money  could  inconvenience  me  in 
the  least.  When  the  time  came  at 
which  I  should  pay  it,  stocks  were  so 
depreciated,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
sell.  Very  hostile  proceedings  are 
threatened  against  me  now.  Accusa- 
tions are  made,  false  as  hell,"  —  Mr. 
Melmotte  as  he  spoke  raised  his  voice, 
and  looked  round  the  room,  —  "but 
which  at  the  present  crisis  may  do 
me  most  cruel  damage.  I  have  come 
to  say,  that,  if  you  will  undertake  to 
stop  proceedings  which  have  been 
commenced  in  the  city,  I  will  have 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  is  the 
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amount  due  to  these  two  gentlemen, 
ready  for  payment  on  Friday  at  noon." 
"  I  have  taken   no  proceedings  as 
yet/'  said  Bidea while. 

"It's  Squercum,"  says  Dolly. 
"Well,  sir,"  continued  Melmotte, 
addressing  Dolly,  *'*  let  rne  assure  you, 
that,  if  these  proceedings  are  stayed, 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming ;  hut, 
if  not,  I  cannot  produce  the  money. 
I  little  thought,  two  months  ago,  that 
I  should  ever  have  to  make  such 
a  statement  in  reference  to  such  a 
sum  as  fifty  thousand  pounds.  But 
so  it  is.  To  raise  that  money  hy 
Friday,  I  shall  have  to  cripple  my 
resources  frightfully.  It  will  be  done 
at  a  terrible  cost.  But  what  Mr. 
Bideawhile  says  is  true.  I  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  the  purchase 
of  this  property  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ordinary  commercial 
transaction.  The  money  should  have 
been  paid ;  and,  if  you  will  now  take 
my  word,  the  money  shall  be  paid. 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  if  I  am  made 
to  appear  before  the  lord-majror  to- 
morrow. The  accusations  brought 
against  me  are  damnably  false.  I  do 
.not  know  with  whom  they  haveorigi- 
mated.  Whoever  did  originate  them, 
they  are  damnably  false.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, false  as  they  are,  in  the 
•present  crisis  they  may  be  ruinous  to 
me.  Now,  gentlemen,  perhaps  you 
will  give  me  an  answer." 

Both    the    father   and    the    lawyer 
looked  at  Dolly.     Dolly  was,  in  truth, 
the   accuser  through  the  mouthpiece 
•  of. his  attorney,  Sqnercum.     It  was  at 
-.Dolly's  instance  that  these  proceed- 
ings were  being  taken.     "I,  on  be- 
5  half  of  my  client,"   said  Mr.   Bide- 
.  awhile,    "  will    consent    to    wait   till 
-Friday,  at  noon." 

"  I  presume,  Adolphus,  that  you 
'••will  say  as  much,"  said  the  elder 
•*  Longestaffe. 


Dolly  Longestaffe  was  certainly  not 
an  impressionable  person  ;  but  Mel- 
motte's  eloquence  had  moved  even 
him.  It  was  not  that  he  was  sorry 
for  the  man,  but  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  he  believed  him.  Though 
he  had  been  absolutely  sure  that 
Melmotte  had  forged  his  name,  or 
caused  it  to  be  forged,  and  did  not 
now  go  so  far  into  the  matter  as  to 
abandon  that  conviction,  he  had  been 
talked  into  crediting  the  reasons 
given  for  Melmotte's  temporary  dis- 
tress, and  also  into  a  belief  that 
the  money  would  be  paid  on  Fri- 
day. Something  of  the  effect  which 
Melmotte's  false  confessions  had 
had  upon  Lord  Nidderdale,  they 
now  also  had  on  Dolly  Longestaffe. 
"  I'll  ask  Squercum,  you  know,"  he 
said. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Squercum  will  act 
as  you  instruct  him,"  said  Bide- 
awhile. 

"  I'll  ask  Squercum.  I'll  go  to 
him  at  once.  I  can't  do  any  more 
than  that.  And,  upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Melmotte,  you've  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble." 

Melmotte  with  a  smile  apologized. 
Then  it  was  settled  that  they  three 
should  meet  in  that  very  room  on 
Friday  at  noon,  and  that  the  payment 
should  then  be  made  ;  Dolly  stipu- 
lating, that,  as  his  father  would  be 
attended  by  Bideawhile,  so  would  he 
be  attended  by  Squercum.  To  this 
Mr.  Longestaffe  senior  yielded  with  a 
very  bad  grace. 

CHAPTER  LXXYI. 

HETTA   AND    HER   LOVER. 

LADY  CARBURY  was  at  this  time  so 
miserable  in  regard  to  her  son,  that 
she  found  herself  unable  to  be  activ.e 
as  she  would  otherwise  have  been 
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in  her  endeavors  to  separate  Paul 
Montague  and  her  daughter.  Boger 
had  come  up  to  town,  and  given  his 
opinion  very  freely,  at  any  rate,  with 
regard  to  Sir  Felix.  But  Roger  had 
immediately  returned  to  Suffolk ; 
and  the  poor  mother,  in  want  of 
assistance  and  consolation,  turned 
naturally  to  Mr.  Broune,  who  came 
to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  almost 
every  evening.  It  had  now  become 
almost  a  part  of  Mr.  Broune's  life  to 
see  Lady  Carbury  once  in  the  day. 
She  told  him  of  the  two  propositions 
which  Roger  had  made  :  first,  that 
she  should  fix  her  residence  in  some 
second-rate  French  or  German  town, 
and  that  Sir  Felix  should  be  made  to 
go  with  her ;  and,  secondly,  that  she 
should  take  possession  of  Carbury 
Manor  for  six  months.  "And  where 
would  Mr.  Carbury  go  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Broune. 

"  He's  so  good,  that  he  doesn't  care 
what  he  does  with  himself.  There's 
a  cottage  on  the  place,  he  says,  that 
he  •  would  nove  to."  Mr.  Broune 
shook  his  head.  Mr.  Broune  did 
not  think  that  an  offer  so  quixoti- 
cally generous  as  this  should  be 
accepted.  As  to  the  German  or 
French  town,  Mr.  Broune  said  that 
the  plan  was  no  doubt  feasible  ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  the  thing  to  be 
achieved  was  worth  the  terrible  sacri- 
fice demanded.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  Sir  Felix  should  go  to  the 
colonies.  "  That  he  might  drink 
himself  to  death,"  said  Lady  Car- 
bury,  who  now  had  no  secrets  from 
Mr.  Broune.  Sir  Felix,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  still  in  the  doctors  hands 
up  stairs.  He  had  no  doubt  been 
very  severely  thrashed  j  but  there  was 
not  in  truth  very  much  ailing  him 
beyond  the  cuts  on  his  face.  He  was, 
however,  at  the  present  moment,  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  be  an  invalid  than  to 


have  to  come  out  of  his  room  and  to 
meet  the  world.  "  As  to  Melmotte," 
said  Mr.  Broune,  "  they  say  now  that 
he  is  in  some  terrible  mess,  which  will 
ruin  him  and  all  who  have  trusted 
him." 

«  And  the  girl  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  to  understand  it 
all.  Melmotte  was  to  have  been  sum- 
moned before  the  lord-mayor  to-day 
on  some  charge  of  fraud ;  but  it  was 
postponed.  And  I  was  told,  this 
morning,  that  Nidderdale  still  means 
to  marry  the  girl.  I  don't  think  any- 
body knows  the  truth  about  it.  We 
shall  hold  our  tongue  about  him  till 
we  really  do  know  something.'7  The 
"  we "  of  whom  Mr.  Broune  spoke, 
was,  of  course,  "  The  Morning  Break- 
fast Table." 

But  in  all  this  there  was  nothing 
about  Hetta.  Hetta,  however,  thought 
very  much  of  her  own  condition,  and 
found  herself  driven  to  take  some 
special  step  by  the  receipt  of  two 
letters  from  her  lover,  written  to  her 
from  Liverpool.  They  had  never 
met  since  she  had  confessed  her  love 
to  him.  The  first  letter  she  did  not 
at  once  answer,  as  she  was  at  that 
moment  waiting  to  hear  what  Roger 
Carbury  would  say  about  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle. Roger  Carbury  had  spoken,  leav- 
ing a  conviction  on  her  mind  that  Mrs. 
Hurtle  was  by  no  means  a  fiction, 
but,  indeed,  a  fact  very  injurious  to 
her  happiness.  Then  Paul's  second 
love-letter  had  come,  full  of  joy  and 
love  and  contentment,  with  not  a 
word  in  it  which  seemed  to  have  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by 
the  existence  of  a  Mrs.  Hurtle.  Had 
there  been  no  Mrs.  Hurtle,  the  letter 
would  have  been  all  that  Hetta  could 
have  desired ;  and  she  could  have 
answered  it,  unless  forbidden  by  her 
mother,  with  all  a  girl's  usual  enthu- 
siastic affection  for  her  chosen  lord. 
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But  it  was  impossible  that  she  should 
now  answer  it  in  that  strain  ;  and  it 
was  equally  impossible  that  she  should 
leave  such  letters  unanswered.  Roger 
had  told  her  to  "ask  himself;  "  and 
she1  now  found  herself  constrained  to 
bid  him  either  come  to  her,  and  an- 
swer the  question,  or,  if  he  thought 
it  better,  to  give  her  some  written 
account  of  Mrs.  Hurtle ;  so  that  she 
might  know  who  the  lady  was,  and 
whether  the  lady's  condition  did  in 
any  way  interfere  with  her  own  hap- 
piness. So  she  wrote  to  Paul  as 
follows :  — 

WELBECK  STREET,  16th  July  18—. 
MY  DEAR  PAUL.  [She  fcmiid,  that, 
after  that  which  had  passed  between  them, 
she  could  not  call  him,  "My  dear  Sir," 
or  "  My  dear  Mr.  Montague,"  and  that  it 
must  either  be  "Sir,"  or  "My  dear  Paul." 
He  \vas  dear  to  her,  very  dear;  and  she 
thought  that  he  had  not  been  as  yet  con- 
victed of  any  conduct  bad  enough  to  force 
her  to  treat  him  as  an  outcast.  Had  there 
been  no  Mrs.  Hurtle,  he  would  have  been 
her  "Dearest  Paul;"  but  she  made  her 
choice,  and  so  commenced.] 

MY  DEAR  PAUL,  — -  A  strange  report 
has  come  round  to  me  about  a  lady  called 
Mrs.  Hurtle.  I  have  been  told  that  she  is 
an  American  lady  living  in  London,  and 
that  she  is  engaged  to  be  your  wife.  I  can- 
not believe  this.  It  is  too  horrid  to  be  true. 
But  I  fear,  I  fear  there  is  something  true 
that  will  be  very,  very  sad  for  me  to  hear.  It 
was  from  my  brother  I  first  heard  it,  who 
\vas,  of  course,  bound  to  tell  me  any  thing 
lie  knew.  I  have  talked  to  mamma  about 
it,  and  to  my  cousin  Roger.  I  am  sure 
Roger  knows  it  all ;  but  he  will  not  tell  me. 
He  said,  "Ask  himself."  And  so  I  ask  you. 
Of  course,  I  can  write  about  nothing  else 
till  I  have  heard  about  this.  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  has  made  me  very 
unhappy.  If  yon  cannot  come  and  see  me 
at  once,  you  had  better  write.  I  have  told 
mamma  about  this  letter.  [Then  came 
the  difficulty  of  the  signature,  with  the 
declaration  which  must  naturally  be  at- 
tached to  it.  After  some  hesitation,  she 
subscribed  herself]  — 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

HENRIETTA  CARBURY. 

"Most    affectionately,    your    own 


Hetta,"  would  have  been  the  form 
in  which  she  would  have  wished  to 
finish  the  first  letter  she  had  ever 
written  to  him. 

Paul  received  it  at  Liverpool  on 
the  Wednesday  morning  ;  and  on  the 
Wednesday  evening  he  was  in  Wei- 
beck  Street.  He  had  been  quite 
aware  that  it  had  been  incumbent  on 
him  to  tell  her  the  whole  history  of 
Mrs.  Hurtle.  He  had  meant  to  keep 
back  —  almost  nothing.  But  it  had 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  on 
that  one  occasion  on  which  he  had 
pleaded  his  love  to  her  successfully. 
Let  any  reader  who  is  intelligent  in 
such  matters  say  whether  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  him  then  to  have 
commenced  the  story  of  Mrs.  Hurtle, 
and  to  have  told  it  to  the  bitter  end. 
Such  a  story  must  be  postponed  for 
a  second  or  a  third  interview;  or 
it  may,  indeed,  be  communicated 
by  letter.  When  Paul  was  called 
away  to  Liverpool,  he  did  consider 
whether  he  should  write  the  story. 
But  there  are  many  reasons  strong 
against  such  written  communications. 
A  man  may  desire  that  the  woman 
he  loves  should  hear  the  record  of  his 
folly ;  so  that,  in  after-days,  there 
may  be  nothing  to  be  detected ;  so 
that,  should  the  Mrs.  Hurtle  of  his 
life  at  any  time  intrude  upon  his 
happiness,  he  may,  with  a  clear  brow 
and  undaunted  heart,  say  to  his  be- 
loved one,  "  Ah,  this  is  the  trouble 
of  which  I  spoke  to  you."  And  then 
he  and  his  beloved  one  will  be  in  one 
cause  together.  But  he  hardly  wishes 
to  supply  his  beloved  one  with  a 
written  record  of  his  folly.  And  then, 
who  does  not  know  how  much  tender- 
ness a  man  may  show  to  his  own 
faults  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  by 
half-spoken  sentences,  and  by  an 
admixture  of  words  of  love  for  the 
lady  who  has  filled  up  the  vacant 
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space  once  occupied  by  the  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle of  his  romance  ?  But  the  written 
record  must  go  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  self-accusing,  thoroughly 
perspicuous,  with  no  sweet,  soft 
falsehoods  hidden  under  the  half- 
expressed  truth.  The  soft  falsehoods 
which  would  be  sweet  as  the  scent 
of  violets  in  a  personal  interview 
would  stand  in  danger  of  being 
denounced  as  deceit  added  to  deceit, 
if  sent  in  a  letter.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  Paul  Montague  did  quite  right 
in  hurrying  up  to  London. 

He  asked  for  Miss  Carbury ;  and, 
when  told  that  Miss  Henrietta  was 
with  her  mother,  he  sent  his  name 
up,  and  said  that  he  would  wait  in  the 
dining-room.  He  had  thoroughly 
made  up  his  mind  to  this  course. 
They  should  know  that  he  had  come 
at  once  ;  but  he  would  not,  if  it  could 
be  helped,  make  his  statement  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Carbury.  Then, 
up  stairs,  there  was  a  little  discussion. 
Hetta  pleaded  her  right  to  see  him 
alone.  She  had  done  what  Roger 
had  advised,  and  had  done  it  with 
her  mother's  consent.  Her  mother 
might  be  sure  that  she  would  not 
again  accept  her  lover  till  this  story 
of  Mrs.  Hurtle  had  been  sifted  to  the 
very  bottom ;  but  she  must  herself 
hear  what  her  lover  had  to  say  for 
himself.  Felix  was  at  the  time  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  suggested  that 
lie  should  go  down  and  see  Paul  Mon- 
tague on  his  sister's  behalf.  But  his 
mother  looked  at  him  with  scorn  ;  and 
his  sister  quietly  said  that  she  would 
rather  see  Mr.  Montague  herself. 
Felix  had  been  so  cowed  by  circum- 
stances, that  he  did  not  say  another 
word,  and  Hetta  left  the  room  alone. 

When  she  entered  the  parlor,  Paul 
stepped  forward  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.  That  was  a  matter  of  course. 
She  knew  it  would  be  so  j  and  she  had 


prepared  herself  for  it.  "  Paul,"  she 
said,  "  let  me  hear  about  all  this  — 
first."  She  sat  down  at  some  distance 
from  him  \  and  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  seat  himself  at  some  little 
distance  from  her. 

"And  so  you  have  heard  of  Mrs. 
Hurtle,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  attempt 
at  a  smile. 

"  Yes.  Felix  told  me ;  and  Roger 
evidently  had  heard  about  her." 

"Oh,  yes!  Roger  Carbury  has 
heard  about  her  from  the  beginning, 
knows  the  whole  history  almost  as 
well  as  I  know  it  myself.  I  don'fc 
think  your  brother  is  as  well  in- 
formed." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  —  isn't  it  a 
story  that  —  concerns  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  It  so  far  concerns  you, 
Hetta,  that  you  ought  to  know  it ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  believe  that  it 
was  my  intention,  to  tell  it  you." 

"  I  will  believe  any  thing  that  you 
will  tell  me." 

"  If  so,  I  don't  think  that  you  will 
quarrel  with  me  when  you  know  all. 
I  was  engaged  to  marry  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle." 

"  Is  she  a  widow  ?  "  He  did  not 
answer  this  at  once.  "  I  suppose  she 
must  be  a  widow,  if  you  were  going 
to  marry  her." 

"Yes,  she  is  a  widow.  She  was 
divorced." 

"  0  Paul !  And  she  is  an  Ameri- 
can ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  loved  her  ?  " 

Montague  was  desirous  of  telling 
his  own  story,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
interrogated.  "  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  tell  it  you  all  from  beginning 
to  end." 

"  Oh,  certainly !  But  I  suppose  you 
loved  her.  If  you  meant  to  marry 
her,  you  must  have  loved  her."  There 
was  a  frown  upon  Hetta's  brow,  and  a 
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tone  of  anger  in  her  voice,  which 
made  Paul  uneasy. 

"  Yes,  I  loved  her  once.  But  I  will 
tell  you  all."  Then  he  did  tell  his 
story,  with  a  repetition  of  which  the 
reader  need  not  be  detained.  Hetta 
listened  with  fair  attention,  not  inter- 
rupting very  often,  though,  when  she 
did  interrupt,  the  little  words  which 
she  spoke  were  bitter  enough.  But 
she  heard  the  story  of  the  long  jour- 
ney across  the  American  Continent, 
of  the  ocean  journey  before  the  end 
of  which  Paul  had  promised  to  make 
this  woman  his  wife.  "  Had  she 
been  divorced  then  ?  "  asked  Hetta  ; 
"because  I  believe  they  get  them- 
selves divorced  just  when  they  like." 
Simple  as  the  question  was,  he  could 
not  answer  it.  "  I  could  only  know 
what  she  told  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  on  with  his  story.  Then  Mrs. 
Hurtle  had  gone  on  to  Paris,  and 
he,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Carbury, 
had  revealed  every  thing  to  Eoger. 
"  Did  you  give  her  up  then  ? " 
demanded  Hetta  with  stern  severity. 
Ko,  not  then.  He  had  gone  back  to 
San  Francisco,  and  he  had  not  in- 
'  tended  to  say  that  the  engagement 
had  been  renewed  ;  but  he  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  it  had  not  been 
broken  off.  Then  he  had  written  to 
her  on  his  second  return  to  England ; 
and  then  she  had  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, at  Mrs.  Pipkin's  lodgings  in 
Islington.  "  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  terrible  that  was  to  me,"  he  said; 
"  for  I  had  by  that  time  become  quite 
aware  that  my  happiness  must  depend 
upon  you."  He  tried  the  gentle,  soft 
falsehoods,  that  should  have  been  as 
sweet  as  violets.  Perhaps  they  were 
sweet.  It  is  odd  how  stern  a  girl  can 
be,  while  her  heart  is  almost  break- 
ing with  love.  Hetta  was  very  stern. 

"  But  Felix  says  you  took  her  to 
Lowestoffe,  quite  the  other  day." 


Montague  had  intended  to  tell  all 

—  almost   all.     There    was    a   some- 
thing about  the  journey  to  Lowestoffe 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
Hetta  understand;    and   he    thought 
that  that  might  be  omitted.     "  It  was 
on  account  of  her  health." 

"  Oh !  on  account  of  her  health. 
And  did  you  go  to  the  play  with 
her?" 

"  I  did." 

"  Was  that  for  her  —  health  ?  " 

"0  Hetta,  do  not  speak  to  me 
like  that !  Cannot  you  understand, 
that  when  she  came  here,  following 
me,  I  could  not  desert  her?  " 

"I  cannot  understand  why  you  de- 
serted her  at  all,"  said  Hetta.  "  You 
say  you  loved  her,  and  you  promised 
to  marry  her.  It  seems  horrid  to  me 
to  marry  a  divorced  woman,  —  a  wo- 
man who  just  says  that  she  was  di- 
vorced. But  that  is  because  I  don't 
understand  American  ways.  And  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  loved  her, 
when  you  took  her  to  the  theatre,  and 
down  to  Lowestoffe  —  for  her  health. 
That  was  only  a  week  ago." 

"  It  was  nearly  three  weeks,"  said 
Paul  in  despair. 

"  Oh,  nearly  three  weeks !  That  is 
not  such  a  very  long  time  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  change  his  mind  on  such  a 
matter.  You  were  engaged  to  her 
not  three  weeks  ago." 

"No,  Hetta:  I  was  not  engaged  to 
her  then." 

"  I  suppose  she  thought  you  were, 
when  she  went  to  Lowestoffe  with 
you." 

"  She  wanted  then  to  force  me  to 

—  to  —  to  —     0  Hetta,  it  is  so  hard 
to  explain  !     But  I  am  sure  that  you 
understand.     I  do  know  that  you  do 
not,  can  not  think  that  I  have,  even 
for  one  moment,  been  false  to  you." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  false  to 
her?  Why  should  I  step  in,  and 
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crush  all  her  hopes  ?  I  can  under- 
stand that  Roger  should  think  badly 
of  her  because  she  was  —  divorced. 
Of  course,  he  would.  But  an  engage- 
ment is  an  engagement.  You  had 
better  go  back  to  Mrs.  Hurtle,  and 
tell  her  that  you  are  quite  ready  to 
keep  your  promise." 

"  She  knows  now  that  it  is  all 
over." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade her  to  reconsider  it.  When  she 
came  all  the  way  here  from  San  Fran- 
cisco after  you,  and  when  she  asked 
you  to  take  her  to  the  theatre,  and  to 
Lowestoffe,  —  because  of  her  health, 

—  she  must  be  very  much  attached  to 
you.     And  she  is  waiting  here  —  no 
doubt  on  purpose  for  you.     She  is  a 
very  old   friend,    very  old;   and  you 
ought   not   to    treat     her    unkindly. 
Good-by,    Mr.    Montague.      I   think 
you  had  better  lose  no  time  in  going 

—  back    to   Mrs.   Hurtle."     All    this 
she    said   with    sundry  little  impedi- 
mentary   gurgles  in  her  throat,   but 
without  a  tear,  and  without  any  sign 
of  tenderness. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Hetta, 
that  you  are  going  to  quarrel  with 
me?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  quarrelling. 
I  don't  wish  to  quarrel  with  any  one. 
But.  of  course  we  can't  be  friends 
when  you  have  married  —  Mrs.  Hur- 
tle." 

"  Nothing  on  earth  would  induce 
me  to  marry  her.'* 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  say  any  thing 
about  that.  When  they  told  me  this 
stor}^  I  did  not  believe  them.  No, 
I  hardly  believed  Roger  when  —  he 
would  not  tell  it,  for  he  was  too  kind 

—  but  when  he  would  not  contradict 
it.     It  seemed  to  be  almost  impossi- 
ble that  you  should  have  come  to  me 
just  at  the  very  same  moment.     For, 
after  all,  Mr.  Montague,  nearly  three 


weeks  is  a  very  short  time.  That  trip 
to  Lowestoffe  couldn't  have  been  much 
above  a  week  before  you  came  to 
me." 

"What  does  it  matter?" 

"  Oh,  no !  of  course  not :  nothing 
to  you.  I  think  I  will  go  away  now, 
Mr.  Montague.  It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  come  and  tell  me  all.  It  makes 
it  so  much  easier  !  " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  —  you 
are  going  to  —  throw  me  over  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  throw  Mrs. 
Hurtle  over.  Good-by." 

"Hetta!" 

"  No,  I  will  not  have  you  lay  your 
hand  upon  me.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Montague."  And  so  she  left  him. 

Paul  Montague  was  beside  himself 
with  dismay  as  he  left  the  house. 
He  had  never  allowed  himself  for  a 
moment  to  believe  that  this  affair  of 
Mrs.  Hurtle  would  really  separate 
him  from  Hetta  Carbury.  If  she 
could  only  really  know  it  all,  there 
could  be  no  such  result.  He  had 
been  true  to  her  from  the  first  mo- 
ment in  which  he  had  seen  her,  never 
swerving  from  his  love.  It  was  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  loved  some  wo- 
man before ;  but,  as  the  world  goes, 
that  would  not,  could  not,  affect  her. 
But  her  anger  was  founded  on  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Hurtle  in  London, 
which  he  would  have  given  half  his 
possessions  to  have  prevented.  But, 
when  she  did  come,  was  he  to  have 
refused  to  see  her?  Would  Hetta 
have  wished  him  to  be  cold  and  cruel 
like  that  ?  No  doubt  he  had  behaved 
badly  to  Mrs.  Hurtle ;  but  that  trou- 
ble he  had  overcome.  And  now  Hetta 
was  quarrelling  with  him,  though  he 
certainly  had  never  behaved  badly  to 
her. 

He  was  almost  angry  'with  Hetta 
as  he  walked  home.  Every  thing 
that  he  could  do  he  had  done  for  her. 
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For  her  sake,  lie  liad  quarrelled  with 
Roger  Carbury.  For  her  sake,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  effectually  free 
from  Mrs.  Hurtle,  he  had  determined 
to  endure  the  spring  of  the  wild-cat. 
For  her  sake,  —  so  he  told  himself, — 
he  had  been  content  to  abide  by  that 
odious  railway  company  in  order  that 
he  might,  if  possible,  preserve  an  in- 
come on  which  to  support  her.  And 
now  she  told  him  that  they  must 
part,  and  that  only  because  he  had 
not  been  cruelly  indifferent  to  the  un- 
fortunate woman  who  had  followed 
him  from  America.  There  was  no 
logic  in  it,  no  reason,  and,  as  he 
thought,  very  little  heart.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  throw  Mrs.  Hurtle  over," 
she  had  said.  Why  should  Mrs. 
Hurtle  be  any  thing  to  her?  Surely 
she  might  have  left  Mrs.  Hurtle  to 
fight  her  own  battles.  But  they  were 
all  against  him,  —  Roger  Carbury, 
Lady  Carbury,  and  Sir  Felix;  and 
the  end  of  it  would  be  that  she  would 
be  forced  into  marriage  with  a  man 
almost  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
She  could  not  ever  really  have  loved 
him.  That  was  the  truth.  She  must 
be  incapable  of  such  love  as  was  his 
own  for  her.  True  love  al  ways  forgi  ves. 
And  here  there  was  really  so  very  little 
to  forgive  !  Such  were  his  thoughts 
as  he  went  to  bed  that  night.  But 
he  probably  omitted  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  would  have  forgiven  her 
very  readily,  had  he  found  that  she 
had  been  living,  "  nearly  three  weeks 
ago,"  inclose  intercourse  with  another 
lover  of  whom  he  had  hitherto  never 
even  heard  the  name.  But  then, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  young  men 
and  young  women. 

Hetta,  as  £oon  as  she  had  dismissed 
her  lover,  went  up  at  once  to  her  own 
room.  Thither  she  was  soon  followed 
by  her  mother,  whose  anxious  ear  had 


heard  the  closing  of  the  front-door. 
"  Well,  what  has  he  said  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Carbury.  Hetta  was  in  tears,  or  very 
nigh  to  tears,  struggling  to  repress 
them,  and  struggling  almost  success- 
fully. "You  have  found  that  what 
we  told  you  about  that  woman  was 
all  true." 

"  Enough  of  it  was  true,"  said  Het- 
ta, who,  angry  as  she  was  with  her 
lover,  was  not,  on  that  account,  less 
angry  with  her  mother  for  disturbing 
her  bliss. 

"  What,  do  you  mean  by  that,  Het- 
ta ?  Had  you  not  better  speak  to  me 
openly  ?  " 

"I  say,  mamma,  that  enough  was 
true.  I  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
more  openly.  I  need  not  go  into  all 
the  miserable  story  of  the  woman. 
He  is  like  other  men,  I  suppose.  He 
has  entangled  himself  with  some 
abominable  creature;  and  then,  when 
he  is  tired  of  her,  thinks  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  say  so,  and  to 
begin  with  somebody  else." 

"  Roger  Carbury  is  very  different." 

"  0  mamma  !  you  will  make  me  ill 
if  you  go  on  like  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  do  not  understand  in  the 
least." 

"I  say  he  is  not  like  that." 

"Not  in  the  least.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  like 
that." 

"  I  say  that  he  can  be  trusted." 

"  Of  course,  he  can  be  trusted.  Who 
doubts  it  ?  " 

"  And  that,  if  you  would  give  your- 
self to  him,  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  any  alarm." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Hetta,  jumping  up, 
" how  can  you  talk  to  me  in  that  way  ? 
As  soon  as  one  man  doesn't  suit,  I  am 
to  give  myself  to  another!  0  mam- 
ma !  how  can  you  propose  it  ?  Noth- 
ing on  earth  will  ever  induce  me  to  be 
more  to  Roger  Carbury  than  I  am  now." 
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"  You  have  told  Mr.  Montague  that 
he  is  not  to  come  here  again  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  told  him ; 
but  he  knows  very  well  what  I 
mean." 

"That  it  is  all  over?"  Hetta 
made  no  reply.  "  Hetta,  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  that,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  reply.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  have  hitherto  behaved  badly 
about  Mr.  Montague." 

"  I  have  not  behaved  badly.  I  have 
told  you  every  thing.  I  have  done 
nothing  that  I  am  ashamed  of." 

"  But  we  have  now  found  out  that 
he  has  behaved  very  badly.  He  has 


come  here  to  you,  with  unexampled 
treachery  to  your  cousin  Roger  "  —  « 

"  I  deny  that,"  exclaimed  Hetta. 

"  And  at  the  very  time  was  almost 
living  with  this  woman,  who  says  that 
she  is  divorced  from  her  husband  in 
America.  Have  you  told  him  that 
you  will  see  him  no  more  ?  " 

"  He  understood  that." 

"  If  you  have  not  told  him  so 
plainly,  I  must  tell  him." 

"  Mamma,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself.  I  have  told  him  very  plain- 
ly." Then  Lady  Carbury  expressed 
herself  satisfied  for  the  moment,  and 
left  her  daughter  to  her  solitude. 


THE     BOURBONS. 


As  the  Bourbons  have  been  re- 
called to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  as 
they  are  prominent  candidates  for  the 
throne  of  France,  a  short  description 
of  the  pedigree  of  the  family  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  of  us  who  follow 
the  course  of  European  politics  at  all. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  was  founded 
by  Robert,  second  surviving  son  of 
King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  St.  Louis. 
The  crown  continued  in  the  line  of 
the  oldest  son  of  St.  Louis,  from  1270 
until  1589,  when  Henry  III.  was 
assassinated,  and  the  male  line  of 
Valois  became  extinct.  The  represen- 
tative of  the  Bourbon  line  was  Henry, 
King  of  Navarre,  as  we  will  explain. 

Robert,  first  Duke  of  Bourbon,  had 
two  grandsons,  brothers,  —  Peter, 
Duke  of  Bourbon  ;  and  James,  Count 
of  Ponthieu.  In  the  main  line,  Peter 
left  descendants ;  the  fifth  generation 
being  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who 
died  in  1546.  He  left  two  sons,  — 
Peter,  Duke  of  Bourbon  ;  and  Gilbert, 
Count  of  Montpensier.  Peter  had  a 


daughter,  Susanna,  who  married  her 
first-cousin  (son  of  Gilbert),  viz., 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Mont- 
pensier, the  famous  Constable  de 
Bourbon.  Their  only  son  died  young ; 
and  thus  this  line  ceased  in  1527. 

James  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Pon- 
thieu, above  named,  had  a  son  John, 
Count  of  Vendome,  whose  grandson 
was  Charles,  Duke  of  Vendome,  who 
died  in  1527,  just  about  the  time 
when  the  main  line  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bourbon  expired.  This  Charles  of 
Vendome  had  two  sons,  Anthony 
and  Louis.  Anthony  married  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  heiress  of  the  crown  of  Na- 
varre, and  had  a  son  Hqnry,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  afterwards  King  of 
France  as  Henry  IV. 

Louis'  de  Bourbon,  younger  brother 
of  Anthony,  was  made  Prince  of 
Conde,  a  title  thenceforth  foremost  in 
France.  His*  grandson,  Henry  of 
Conde,  had  two  sons,  —  Louis,  whose 
last  representative  was  Louis,  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  Duke  of  Eugliien,  inur- 
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dered  by  Napoleon  in  1804;  and  Ar- 
^mand,  Prince  of  Conti. 

Of  the  Princes  of  Conti,  Frances, 
son  of  Armand,  was  made  King  of 
Poland,  and  died  in  1709.  His 
great-grandson,  the  sixth  Prince  of 
Conti,  was  Louis  Francis,  who  mar- 
ried Fortune  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena. 


"We  see,  then,  that  the  Bourhon  line 
consisted  of  the  descendants  of  Henry 
IV.,  or  else  of  the  Condes  and  Contis 
sprung  from  Henry's  uncle.  Of 
course  there  were  many  illegitimate 
lines,  some  of  whom  bore  the  titles 
of  extinct  legitimate  branches.  But 
these  three  lines  were  all  of  the  true 
blood  royal ;  and  this  was  no  idle  dis- 
tinction. The  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
childless,  would  have  thrown  the  suc- 
cession to  these  junior  branches  ;  and 
for  a  time  they  held  the  same  position 
that  the  Orleans  branch  has  since 
occupied. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of 
modern  affairs.  Henry  IV.  left  his 
son  Louis  XIII.  to  reign,  or  rather  to 
seem  to  reign,  under  Richelieu ;  and 
he  also  left  a  younger  son,  Gaston  de 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  re- 
gent. This  latter  had  no  son.  Louis 
XIV.  succeeded  his  father,  and  had  a 
younger  brother,  Philip  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  ancestor  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

To  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  his  great- 
grandson,  Louis  XV.,  father  of  Louis 
XVI.,  Louis  XVIIL,  and  Charles  X. 
The  oldest  son  of  the  latter  (the  Duke 
of  Angouleme)  died  childless;  and 
the  only  grandson  of  Charles  X.  in 
the  male  line  is  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord,  who  lives  at  Frohsdorf,  married, 
but  childless,  the  sole  hope  of  the 
Legitimists. 

After  the  death  of  the  Count    de 


Chambord,  the  Orleans  family  will  be 
held  to  represent  Henry  IV.,  though, 
as  we  shall  show,  there  are  numerous 
Bourbons  much  nearer  to  the  main 
stem,  being  the  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  Louis  XIV. 

Louis  XIV.  had  two  grandsons,  — 
one  being  the  second  dauphin,  who  was 
father  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  the  other 
being  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou.  On 
the  de^ith  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
childless,  the  rival  powers  of  Ger- 
many and  France  fought  for  the  suc- 
cession. Of  course,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  the  male  heir  of  the 
family ;  but  his  only  child  was  Maria 
Theresa,  the  famous  empress.  The 
active  claimants  were  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  represented  innumerable 
female  lines,  and  the  descendants  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  whose  wife 
was  the  oldest  sister  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  though  of  the  half-blood. 
The  question  was  a  nice  one  for  law- 
yers or  politicians.  If  female  heirs 
were  to  succeed,  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
children  had  the  best  claim  :  at  .all 
events,  the  fortune  of  war  decided  in 
his  favor ;  and  the  famous  family  com- 
pact was  made,  by  which  Philip,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  became  King  of  Spain,  re- 
nouncing, however,  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  all  rights  to  the  crown  of 
France,  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
made  a  similar  renunciation  of  that 
of  Spain. 

This  was  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  

The  Spanish  Bourbons  —  descended 
from  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  as  we  shall  show  —  have  been 
a  prolific  race.  From  Philip  IV.  are 
descended  the  Kings  of  Spain,  the 
Kings  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  the  Dukes  of  Parma.  The 
accompanying  table  will  explain  this 
most  fully. 
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The  Bourbons. 


To  explain  matters  a  little  more. 

When  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  his 
male  heir  was  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos  the  Pretender.  Ferdinand's 
daughter  Isabella  was,  however,  made 
queen  ;  and  her  son  has  just  been  pro- 
claimed King  of  Spain.  Don  Carlos 
has  two  grandsons  1  now  in  arms  in 
Spain,  —  Carlos  and  Alphonso,  both 
married.  The  youngest  brother  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  Francisco  de 
Paula,2  whose  oldest  son,  Francisco 
de  Assis,  married  his  cousin,  Queen 
Isabella,  and  was  late  king-consort. 
Another  son  was  Enrique,  Duke  of 
Seville,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  in  1870, 
leaving  three  sons. 

Proceeding  back  one  generation, 
we  find  that  Charles  IV.  had  a 
brother,  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  Na- 
ples, whose  son,  Francis  I.,  had  Ferdi- 
nand II.  (Bomba)  and  four  other  sons. 
Ferdinand  II.  had  Francis  IL,  ex-King 
of  Naples,  Louis,  Count  of  Trani, 
Alphonso,  Count  of  Caserta  (whose 
sons  —  Ferdinand,  Charles,  and  Fran- 
cis —  are  heirs-apparent),  and  Pas- 
cal, Count  of  Bari.  Of  the  brothers 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  Louis,  Count  of 
Aquita,  married  the  daughter  of  Peter 
I.,  Emperor  of  Brazil ;  and  of  his  two 
sons,  the  older,  Louis,  married  Miss 
Hamel  in  New  York,  in  1869.  He 
represents  the  junior  branch  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  after  the  royal  line. 

Again :  Gabriel,  youngest  son  of 
King  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had  a 
son  Pedro,  whose  son  Sebastian  is 
living  with  four  young  sons.  This 
branch  intermarried  with  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal. 

1  These  are  sons  of  Juan,  who  resigned  his 
rights  in  favor  of  his  son,  Carlos  II.    The  oldest 
son  of  Don  Carlos  was?  Carlos,  Count  of  Moiitemo- 
lin,  who  died  childless  in  1861. 

2  Of  the  sisters  of  the  king-consort,  one  mar- 
ried Ignatius,  Count  Gurowski ;  and  her  daughter 
married  Mr.  Perkins,  the  American  whose  adven- 
tures edified  Paris  last  year. 


After  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
lines  comes  that  of  Parma,  the  young- 
est branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Philip  of  Anjou.  Philip's  second  son, 
Philip,  was  made  Duke  of  Parma ;  his 
mother  being  the  heiress  of  that 
duchy.  His  son  Louis,  Duke  of 
Parma,  was  made  King  of  Etruria, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
in  1801,  by  Napoleon,  and  died  in 
1804.  After  Napoleon's  downfall,  this 
duchy  was  given  to  his  widow,  Marie 
Louise,  who  reigned  until  1847 ;  and 
the  Bourbons  had  Lucca  instead. 
Charles  II.,  Duke  of  Parma,  son  of 
Louis,  was  dethroned  in  1848,  and 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  III., 
whose  son  Robert,  ex-Duke  of  Parma, 
was  dethroned  in  1859,  is  now  alive, 
and  has  a  young  son.  Robert's 
brother  is  Henry,  Count  of  Bari. 


We  see,  then,  that  the  main  line  of 
the  Bourbons  is  very  vigorous,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  family  compact 
prevents  them  from  claiming  the 
rights  of  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France,  when  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  dies,  as  descendants  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and,  of  course,  senior  to  the 
Orleans  branch.  In  fact,  the  young 
Don  Carlos  has  repeatedly  referred  to 
his  pretensions  to  the  succession  in 
France. 

The  line  of  succession  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  is  therefore  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  Comte  de  Chambord. 

2.  Carlos  (the  young  Spanish  Pretender). 

3.  Alphonso  (his  brother). 

4.  Alphonso     XII.     (in    right     of    his 
father). 

5.  Henry,  Francis,  Albert  (sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Seville). 

0.  Francis  II.  (ex-King  of  Naples). 
7.  Alphonso,    Count    of     Cuserta    (his 
brother),  and  his  two  sons. 
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8.  Pascal,  Count  of  Bari  (Ms  brother), 
born  in  1852. 

9.  Louis  (cousin  of  the  ex-king),  who 
married  Miss  Harnel. 

10.  Sebastian  of  Braganza,  and  his  four 
sons. 

11.  Robert,  ex-Duke  of  Parma. 

12.  Henry  (Count  of  Bari),  his  brother. 


By  such  a  retrospect  as  tins,  we 
begin  to  understand  the  great  reluc- 
tance of  the  Legitimists  to  accept  the 
Orleans  branch  as  the  head  of  the 
party  on  the  death  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  The  true  heir  is  the  Pre- 
tender, Don  Carlos  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  family  compact  excludes  him.  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  principle 
of  clinging  to  the  male  line  of  a  suc- 
cession of  rulers,  surely  no  one  mem- 
ber can  abrogate  the  rights  of  his 
children  by  a  bargain  for  temporary 
advantages.  Of  course,  in  reality  there 
are  national  prejudices  against  a  line 
for  several  generations  resident  in  a 
foreign  country;  and  there  may  be  a 
trace  of  superstitious  regard  for  the 
family  compact ;  but,  with  these  nu- 
merous Bourbons  between  the  throne 
and  the  Orleans  family,  it  must  be 


hard  for  a  Legitimist  to  adopt  the  last 
as  embodying  his  principle. 

One  last  point  is  to  be  considered. 
The  Bourbons  now  are  numerous,  and 
are  by  no  means  unlikely  to  increase. 
There  has  been  as  little  close  inter- 
marrying in  this  family  as  in  any 
other;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  may  produce  as 
vigorous  and  talented  members  as 
any  other  royal  race  in  Europe.  Ad- 
versity is  a  great  cleanser  of  hereditary 
faults,  and  we  may  yet  see  a  great 
Bourbon  in  any  country.  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain,  born  in  1848,  may  yet  be  a 
prominent  actor  in  French  politics,  re- 
nouncing, in  his  turn,  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  His  mother  was  of 
the  Austria-Este  family,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena.  His  grand- 
mother was  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Portugal.  His  wife,  Marguerite, 
is  a  Bourbon,  but  of  the  remote 
branch  of  Parma.  Here  very  clearly 
there  can  be  no  objection  on  the  score 
of  too  close  intermarriages ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  but  that 
this  prince  is  as  available  a  leader  as 
any  of  the  Orleans  line. 


APEIL   SHOWERS. 

JEWEL-LIKE  the  rain-drops  glisten : 
Joyously  I  sit  and  listen,  — 
Listen  to  the  glad  refrain 
Beat  upon  the  window-pane : 
"  April  showers 
Bring  May-flowers." 

Ah,  to  me  this  merry  drumming 
Speaks  of  brighter  days  soon  coming, 
Coming  to  confirm  the  truth 
Of  the  legend  taught  in  youth : 
"  April  showers 
Bring  May-flowers." 
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Happy  thoughts  are  in  me  welling 
At  the  tale  the  rain  is  telling,  — 
Telling  o'er  and  o'er  again 
As  it  taps  the  window-pane  : 
"April  showers 
Bring  May-flowers." 

To  and  fro  the  birds  are  winging : 
Hearken  to  their  blithesome  singing  !  — 
Singing,  as  they  soar  away, 
This  inspiring  roundelay : 
"  April  showers 
Bring  May-flowers." 

Sunbeams  through  the  rifts  are  streaming, 
Adding  to  the  rain-drops'  gleaming : 
Gleaming  sun  and  glittering  rain 
Each  repeat  the  glad  refrain  : 
"  April  showers 
Bring  May-flowers." 


A  QUEEK  LITTLE   HAT. 

BY   KATE   TAMATT   WOODS. 

BRIDGET'S   head  was  half    inside  table,  and  looked   at   Bridget's   rosy 

the   library-door,  and   half  out,   and  face  framed  in  the  doorway. 

Bridget's  clear  voice   penetrated  the  "  Have  you   spoken  to   it  ?  "    she 

utmost  corner,  as  she  exclaimed,  —  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  it's  twice  ivery  "  Spake,  is    it !     Why,  the    thing 

week,  ma'am,    has    the     child    been  flies  over  the  steps,   and  out  of  the 

pickin   up    the   bits   of    flowers    and  gate,  before  you  could  whistle." 

leaves,    and    runnin    away  wid   'em.  " Is  the  child  here  now?"  asked  the 

And  I  sez  to  Mary,   '  Wouldn't  you  lady,  with  a  regretful   glance  at  the 

be  tellin  the  missis  ? '  —  '  What  for/  closed  book. 

sez   Mary,   '  would   we   be  throublin  "  It's  just    that   I   was   throubled 

her  ? '     But  I  was  thinkin  about  it  about,"    said   Bridget,    lowering    her 

by  night,  ma'am,  and  it  bothers  me;  voice.    "  It's  more  nor  two  weeks  since 

for  whether  it's  a  girl  in  boy's  clothes,  it  came ;   and  the  bolt  of  the  gate  is 

or  boy  in  girl's  clothes,  it's  past  my  left  drawn   for  it    ivery  day.     I  was 

say  in."  thinkin   perhaps  it  was  sick,  or  took 

The  only  occupant  of  the  library,  wid  a  terrible  fever ;   for  its  two  shoes 
a  pale,  proud-looking  woman,  placed  .  were  just  fit  to  sift  coals  in." 

the  book  she  was  reading  upon  the  "  Can't  you  think  where  the  child 
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comes  from  ?  or  why  it  picks  up  the 
faded  flowers,  Bridget  ?  " 

"  No  notion  at  all,  ma'am  ;  but  it's 
a  queer  bit,  anyway.  And  Mary  was 
telling  me  to  speak  myself  to  you. 
She  had  no  call  to  be  hunting  up 
vagrants." 

"  Thank  you,  Bridget !  you  were 
right.  If  the  child  begged,  like  other 
children,  or  seemed  eager  for  scraps 
or  cinders,  it  would  not  seem  so 
strange ;  but  what  can  it  do  with  bits 
of  withered  flowers  ?  " 

"  And  you'll  try  to  see  yourself, 
ma'am,  will  you  ?  For  nights  and 
nights  since  it's  grown  cold,  I  could 
not  shut  the  eyes  of  me,  for  seeing  the 
queer  little  hat  and  the  cold  little 
legs." 

"Yes,  Bridget."  The  rough-look- 
ing Irish  head  vanished  from  the 
doorway ;  and  the  warm  Irish  heart 
thumped  easier  all  day  in  the  breast 
of  this  home  missionary. 

Bridget's  mistress  took  up  her  book ; 
but  somehow  the  heroine  seemed 
stupid,  and  the  hero  flat  and  morbid. 
Over  the  pages  came  strange  visions 
of  "queer  little  hats"  and  "cold 
little  legs  ;  "  and  the  romance  printed 
sank  far  below  the  romance  of 
Bridget.  Mrs.  Bond  threw  the  vol- 
ume aside,  and  drew  towards  her  a 
costly  portfolio.  Opening  it,  she  saw 
a  printed  slip  containing  a  notice  of 
the  "  Annual  Meeting-of  the  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society."  As  she  looked 
over  the  list  of  officers,  she  saw  her 
own  name,  and  remembered  with  a 
smile  her  gift  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

"It  is  so  much  easier  to  give 
money,"  said  the  ladj'-,  "  than  to  sacri- 
fice one's  feelings  by  visiting  dirty 
people,  and  witnessing  painful  things  ! 

"  Some  women  can  do  it ;  some 
seem  to  like  it ;  but  my  nerves  will 
not  bear  it :  and,  after  all,  money  is 
the  thing  needed."  Mary  came  in  at 


this  moment,  and  interrupted  her  re- 
flections by  handing  her  a  note,  which 
read  as  follows  :  — 

"  DEAR  MRS.  BOND,  —  I  have  jxist  found 
a  family  in  the  very  heart  of  Boston  who 
are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
AVe  are  putting  up  a  basket  of  comforts  for 
them  at  our  house  for  to-day ;  and  I  write 
to  ask  you  to  visit  them  with  me  to-mor- 
row, at  three,  P.M.  It  is  a  strange  case,  and 
requires  skill  and  tact.  "We  must  go  armed 
wirh  womanly  tenderness,  as  well  as  crea- 
ture comforts. 

"  I  have  made  this  request,  because  you 
are  the  only  officer  of  our  society  in  this 
vicinity;  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to 
give  kind  words  as  well  as  money. 

"Yours  truly, 

"MAR  YD  ARE." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Bond,  "how 
very  eccentric  Miss  Dare  is  !  I  sup- 
pose she  never  paused  to  consider  the 
danger  of  contagion,  or  my  horror  of 
disagreeable  smells.  She  is  an  excel- 
lent woman,  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
good;  but  I  could  not  think  of  going 
without  further  knowledge  of  the 
locality  and  people." 

Mrs.  Bond  took  up  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  and  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

"DEAR  Miss  DARE,  — It  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  visit  the  poor  people 
you  speak  of.  I  will,  however,  send  you 
such  articles  as  you  think  they  require,  or 
Avill  give  you  ten  dollars  in  money  for 
them.  Yours  truly, 

"CECILIA  BOND." 

This  done,  it  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Bond  that  the  day  was  fine,  and  her 
shopping  yet  to  be  done.  She  would 
go  at  once,  and  see  the  new  goods, 
stop  for  a  few  moments  at  the  direc- 
tors' meeting,  and  then  return  before 
Parker  and  Fred  came  from  school. 

In  the  stores,  she  made  a  few  tri- 
fling purchases,  accepted  the  homage 
of  the  clerks  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  did  not  notice  the  rude  words  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman  at  her  side,  whose 
cotton  gloves  were  wonders  in  the 
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way  of  skilful  darning.  At  the  offi- 
cers7 meeting,  she  found  several  old 
friends,  and  discussed  in  a  languid 
way  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  their 
"useless  extravagance."  Nearly  all 
the  ladies  agreed  with  her,  except 
Miss  Dare,  "  who  wondered  if  we 
should  do  any  better  in  their  place." 

Somebody  proposed  another  fair, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  society;  but 
Mary  Dare  opposed  it,  and  did  it  in 
such  -a  clear-headed,  frank  way,  that 
even  her  opponents  were  compelled  to 
respect  her.  It  would  be  very  hard 
to  tell  all  the  good  things  she  said 
about  the  poor,  and  much  harder  to 
give  the  emphasis  required  without 
her  sharp  eyes,  and  speaking  face. 

You  could  not  look  at  her  without 
feeling,  "  There  is  a  grand  soul  in  a 
small  body."  Her  truth  and  goodness 
acted  on  you  like  the  fresh  pure  air 
of  a  winter  morning.  You  were 
stronger  and  better  for  one  look  of 
her  eyes ;  and  her  voice  stirred  up 
the  tender  feelings  you  fancied  half 
smothered  by  cold  calculations  and 
business  details. 

What  Mary  Dare  said  was  some- 
thing like  this  (how  she  said  it,  I 
have  already  told  you  it  is  impossible 
to  tell)  :  — 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  wrong, 
ladies,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
poor  is  only  a  reflection  of  our  own 
deeds.  Who  are  we,  that  we  should 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them  ? 

"We  make  all  manner  of  costly 
things,  strange  (  broideries  of  gold  ; ' 
and  with  our  beautiful  ornaments  we 
tempt  and  tease  and  torment  people, 
until  they  give  us  their  money. 

"It  is  a  foolish  expenditure  of  time 
and  talent.  We  hire  halls  and  music, 
we  dress  and  decorate,  and  make 
ourselves,  for  a  time,  a  disagreeable 
community  of  shop-keepers,  all  for 
the  sake  of  money ;  and,  with  the 


funds  gained  in  this  way,  we  feed  the 
hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and 
call  it  charity.  I  have  done  it  all  my 
life,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  Near 
me  there  is  a  family  suffering;  and 
my  purse  is  not  long  enough  or  deep 
enough  to  cover  their  needs ;  then 
I  make  my  appeal.  All  the  organ- 
ized charitable  associations  are  more 
than  busy ;  all  complain  of  pover- 
ty: what  can  I  do?  Wait  for  the 
skilful  fingers  of  fair  girls  and  taste- 
ful women  to  prepare  something  for  a 
fair  ?  No,  my  people  might  starve 
while  the  weeks  and  months  of  prepa- 
ration went  on.  I  take  a  paper ; 
and  on  it  I  write  these  words,  spoken 
by  one  who  'knew  not  where  to  lay 
his  head:7  ' Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee.'  Armed  with  this,  I  call  upon 
those  I  know,  my  friends,  and  friends 
of  my  friends  ;  and  I  tell  my  story  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  It  may  be 
it  is  poorly  told,  but  I  tell  it;  and 
people  give  to  me,  —  some  generously, 
some  with  words  about  so  many  calls, 
and  some,  I  fear,  to  be  freed  from  my 
presence.  But  my  poor  are  helped, 
and  promptly.  Then  I  can  sleep  in 
peace  :  there  are  no  visions  of  long 
tables  with  anxious,  tired  women 
behind  them,  no  swollen  feet  or  ach- 
ing backs  to  complain  of,  no  music  to 
pay  for,  no  hall,  no  expense,  and,  best 
of  all,  I  feel  honest,  and  my  self- 
respect  is  not  injured.  False  charges 
and  fancy  prices,  lotteries  and  excite- 
ment, are  all  avoided.  Personally  I 
may  be  somewhat  weary ;  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  be  present  when  the 
doors  open,  and  I  can  rest  when  I  like. 
Dear  friends,  I  hate  shams  ;  I  hate 
pretences ;  I  abhor  swindles  in  the 
name  of  charity.  If  we  need  money, 
let  us  ask  for  it  frankly  of  men  and 
women :  let  us  win  people  to  take  an 
interest  in  our  work,  men  especially. 
It  is  the  world's  work,  and  we  have 
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need  of  all.  Let  us  trust  to  the  little 
spark  of  latent  goodness  which  the 
dear  God  has  put  in  every  heart;  let 
us  go  to  men  like  educated  people  as 
we  are,  and  state  our  needs ;  and  the 
answer  cannot  be  more  discouraging 
than  our  fruitless  attempts  to  sell  a 
costly  chair  or  elaborate  cushion. 

"  I  have  brought  you  to-day  a  small 
sum  as  the  result  of  my  labors  in  my 
way,  which,  }^ou  remember,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  the  best,  only  better  than 
the  worst.  It  is  only  a  trifle  over  four 
hundred  dollars  ;  and  it  has  taken  only 
one-tenth  of  the  time  it  might  have 
done  to  present  you  with  a  marvel- 
lous footstool,  brilliant  with  beads, 
and  pricked  full  of  a  woman's  vitality, 
headaches,  and  tired  eyes."  Mary 
Dare  placed  the  money  on  the  table, 
and  went  out. 

The  ladies  looked  at  their  chair- 
man, and  the  chairman  looked  at  the 
ladies,  until  one  of  the  directors  said, 
in  a  tone  so  patronizing,  it  brought  a 
smile  to  the  face  of  a  quiet  woman  in 
one  corner,  "Really,  ladies,  Miss 
Dare  is  a  most  estimable  person,  but 
so  peculiar  !  She  comes,  you  know,  of 
an  excellent  but  very  eccentric  fami- 
ly. And  the  voting  went  on ;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  a  grand 
sale  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Bond  rolled  away  from  the 
directors'  meeting  in  her  costly  car- 
riage, and  silently  wondered  how 
Mary  Dare  could  do  such  dreadful 
things.  With  her  whole  heart  and 
soul  Mrs.  Bond  believed  in  good 
society,  "  polite  society  "  she  was  wont 
to  say  ;  but  Mrs.  Bond  was  not  a  cold, 
calculating  woman,  after  all.  She  had 
a  heart  worth  winning,  when  you 
found  it ;  but  the  heart  was  so  en- 
crusted with  conventionalities,  and  so 
warped  by  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  her  particular  circle,  few  people 
knew  any  thing  about  it.  The  nar- 


row round  of  her  select  and  choice 
circle  narrowed  her  as  it  narrows  good 
women  every  day.  A  kind  of  moral 
near-sightedness  keeps  them  from 
seeing  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
just  outside  the  hedge  which  sur- 
rounds them ;  and  a  'miserable  sensi- 
tiveness, increased  by  long  petting 
and  nursing,  compels  them  to  turn 
away  from  the  children  of  our  Father, 
if  unclean  or  repulsive. 

Mrs.  Bond,  too,  like  many  a  wife, 
was  restricted  in  her  charities  by  the 
dread  of  appeal  to  her  husband,  who 
held  the  family  purse  ;  not  from 
any  doubt  of  his  wife's  capability  or 
integrity,  but  from  habit.  Her  in- 
come had  been  intrusted  to  him 
when  she  became  his  wife ;  and  a 
woman  who  could  be  content  with  an 
elegant  home,  horses,  carriages,  and  a 
moderate  allowance  for  dress,  would 
hardly  complain  of  her  lot,  unless  her 
individuality  asserted  itself.  Mrs. 
Bond  had  never  troubled  herself 
about  the  petty  details  of  business. 
If  she  asked  for  money,  she  generally 
received  it,  or,  if  she  did  not,  grew 
dignified  and  cold  until  Mr.  Bond 
supplied  the  want. 

As  this  fortunate  woman  drew  off 
her  gloves,  and  smoothed  out  her 
abundant  hair,  she  thought  how 
charming  it  must  be  to  live  as  a 
man ;  to  be  able  to  run  about  hither 
and  thither,  chatting  with  this  one, 
and  joking  with  that,  in  fact,  doing 
just  as  one  pleased,  without  offence 
to  the  proprieties.  Mary  Dare  had 
her  share  in  the  lady's  thoughts;  and, 
in  her  inmost  heart,  she  respected 
her.  "  If  I  were  poor,  and  needed 
help,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  at  the 
almost  impossible  picture,  "  I  do  not 
know  of  a  person  who  would  so 
readily  respond  to  an  appeal  for 
help  as  this  eccentric  but  excellent 
woman." 
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In  our  estimation,  one  of  the  best 
things  this  eccentric  woman  ever  did 
was  to  compel  all  these  fine  ladies  and 
worthy  directors  to  do  a  little  inde- 
pendent thinking.  When  Mr.  Bond 
came  home  to  his  late  dinner,  his 
wife  had  but  a  moment  or  two,  before 
the  boys,  Fred  and  Parker,  arrived, 
to  tell  him  about  the  directors' 
meeting.  Whether  Mr.  Bond  heard, 
or  not,  was  a  question  in  her  mind ; 
for  the  boys  came  in  with  a  rash  and 
whirr,  bringing  such  an  amount  of 
vitality  with  them,  it  was  impossible 
to  mention  grave  subjects.  After 
the  young  rogues  had  gone  to  bed, 
Mr.  Bond  lighted  a  cigar,  and  leaned 
back  in  a  capacious  easy-chair,  with 
the  air  of  a  judge  about  to  render  a 
wise  and  just  decision. 

"  Cecilia,  my  dear,"  he  said  with 
masculine  coolness,  "  if  you  will  lower 
that  gas  a  trifle,  I  will  listen  to  your 
story. "  Now,  the  Harvey  Bond  of 
fifteen  years  previous  would  never 
have  made  such  a  request :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  have  placed  a  chair  for 
her,  arranged  a  footstool  to  her  liking, 
and  then,  in  the  most  musical  voice, 
asked,  "  Is  the  light  too  strong  for 
your  eyes,  darling  ?  " 

Whether  Mrs.  Bond  ever  contrasted 
the  past  and  present,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Her  line  of  thought  had 
been  narrowed  by  the  restrictions  of 
so-called  society ;  and  her  faith  in 
"  Wives,  obey  your  husbands,"  was 
unshaken,  even  when  husbands  •"  did 
not  cherish  their  wives  as  their  own 
bodies."  Some  women  have  a  mar- 
tyr-like manner  of  accepting  these 
changes  from  the  lover  to  the  exact- 
ing master  of  ceremonies :  others  re- 
tain, with  a  strong,  firm  grasp,  all  the 
little  courtesies  and  delicate  atten- 
tions, which  soften  and  sweeten  the 
round  of  daily  cares,  and  lift  up  mar- 
riage into  the  sacredness  and  holi- 


ness of  mutual  love  and  respect. 
Mrs.  Bond  sighed  a  little,  a  very 
little,  and  rose  to  lower  the  offending 
light. 

i(  So  the  little  Dare  made  a  speech, 
did  she  ? "  asked  Mr.  Bond,  looking 
across  the  library-table  at  his  wife. 
She  told  him  the  little  story,  while 
she  turned  the  diamonds  on  her  fin- 
ger in  a  restless,  nervous  way,  half 
doubting  her  wisdom  in  giving  even 
her  husband  the  details  of  the  ladies' 
discussion. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 
she  asked,  after  a  long  silence,  which 
her  husband  improved  'by  puffing 
vigorously  at  his  cigar. 

"  I  think,  Cecilia,  that  Mary  Dare 
is  about  right ;  and  I  shall  tell  her 
so."  Mrs.  Bond  looked  at  him  in 
silence.  "And  you  like  her  style, 
Harvey,  —  asking  men  point  blank 
for  money  for  the  poor  ?  " 

"  I  like  it  so  well,"  said  Mr.  Bond 
with  a  sly  twinkle,  "that  I  should 
like  to  vote  for  her  for  Congress." 

"  Why,  Harvey  !  And  you  do  not 
think  her  officious  and  presuming  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  honest 
and  womanly,  far  less  officious  or 
presuming  than  dogging  men  around 
with  books,  beseeching  them  to  take 
shares  in  raffles,  or  entreating  them 
to  buy  things  they  detest.  I  think 
Mary  Dare  expressed  the  feeling  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  community,  — 
that  fairs,  as  conducted  at  present,  are 
simply  organized  swindles." 

"And  you  would  be  willing  to 
have  me  ask  your  friends,  Harvey, 
for  subscriptions  to  our  society  ?  " 

'•'Far  more  willing  than  to  see  you 
behind  a  sale-table,  trying  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  every  person 
who  came  near  it,  and  all  the  time  as 
unlike  your  lady-like  self  as  possible." 

"I  don't  think  I  could  ask,  Har- 
vey." 
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"  No  ?  Well,  I  do.  Last  Christ- 
mas, I  found  out  that  the  one-armed 
janitor  of  our  building  was  a  little 
behindhand,  owing  to  sickness  in  his 
family  :  at  once  I  decided  what  to 
do.  I  asked  Proctor,  in  the  next 
office,  to  give  him  a  lift,  after  putting 
down  my  own  name  for  ten  dollars  : 
he  responded  with  ten.  Davis  did 
the  same ;  and,  before  night,  Brinsby 
came  to  me  to  know  why  he  couldn't 
have  a  hand  in  that  little  game,  and 
presented  me  with  twenty-five  for  the 
worthy  fellow.  I  never  did  a  better 
day's  work  in  my  life.  The  poor 
fellow  was  so  happy,  he  could  not 
speak  for  tears  ;  and  the  next  day  I 
found  on  my  office-desk  a  note  from 
his  wife  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
so  kind.  And,  when  we  inquired 
about  it,  we  found  her  a  lady,  belong- 
ing to  as  good  a  family  as  yours,  my 
dear." 

"  You  never  told  me  of  this  before, 
Harvey." 

"No,"  said  her  husband.  "I  for- 
got all  about  it,  until  that  story  about 
Miss  Dare  recalled  it." 

"  One  doesn't  mind  helping  that 
sort,"  said  Mrs.  Bond  with  a  toss  of 
her  aristocratic  head.  "It  is  only 
the  vile  and  dirty  poor  I  object  to." 

'  And  they  are  the  ones  who  need, 
help  most.  —  What  is  it,  Thomas  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Bond  of  the  servant  who 
entered. 

'•  Would  you  take  a  look  at  the 
furnace,  sir  ?  It's  a  trifle  out  of  order, 
and  perhaps  you  could  see  for  your- 
self." Mr.  Bond  arose  reluctantly, 
and  went  below ;  while  his  wife 
thought  over  and  over  the  story  he 
had  told  her. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her  hus- 
band returned;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
walked  in,  he  said  in  a  cheery  way, 
"  So  you  have  a*  romance  too,  my 
dear.  Bridget  has  been  telling  me 


of  the  strange  child."  —  «  Oh,  yes  !  " 
replied  his  wife.  "  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten Bridget's  '  It.9  What  can  be 
the  child's  motive  ?  " 

"A  wonderful  taste  for  flowers,  I 
suppose.  You  might  catch  the  little 
creature,  and  help  it  some  way." 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
Fred  and  Parker  heard  the  story  of 
the  shy  visitor.  Full  of  boyish  curi- 
osity, they  ran  to  Bridget  and  Mary 
to  learn  more  about  the  child. 

"  It's  in  blissed  ignorance  I  am 
meself,  young  gentlemen,"  said 
Bridget.  "  I  only  knows  the  child 
came  as  rigular  as  you  plase,  till  a 
while  since ;  and  on  its  legs  was  bits 
of  thin  stockings,  and  a  queer  little 
hat  on  his  head." 

"  Was  it  a  boy's  hat,  or  a  girl's  ?  " 
asked  Fred  eagerly. 

"  And  that's  beyond  me  knowin, 
Master  Fred.  "It  was  turned  up  on 
the  side  like,  wid  a  bit  of  a  flower,  I 
think  ;  and  the  jacket  was  a  boy's, 
like  yer  own,  only  coarse  and  worn 
out  like." 

Fred  wrote  a  composition,  the  next 
day,  on  the  "  Beacon-street  Romance." 
Parker  teased  his  father  to  buy  him  a 
pot  of  pansies  for  the  little  stranger ; 
and  Mrs.  Bond  promised  to  keep 
watch  like  a  faithful  sentinel.  For 
more  than  a  week,  the  little  pot  of 
pansies  stood  in  the  dining-room ;  but 
the  little  stranger  did  not  appear. 
Parker's  interest  began  to  abate  ;  but 
Fred  still  declared  he  should  find  her. 

It  was  a  cold,  raw  Saturday  after- 
noon in  January,  when  Fred  and 
Parker  had  grown  tired  of  all  games, 
and  were  walking  down  Tremont 
Street,  on  their  way  to  their  father's 
office,  that  Fred  espied  a  crowd  of 
people  looking  in  at  the  window  of  a 
well-known  florist.  "  Come  on  ! "  said 
Fred  :  "  let's  see  what's  up."  Parker 
followed  his  brother;  and  soon  both 
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boys  were  wedged  in  by  people,  all 
trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  rare 
plant  on  exhibition. 

One  by  one,  the  crowd  dispersed ; 
and  the  boys  pressed  nearer  the  win- 
dow. "Park,"  whispered  Fred  in  a 
quick  delighted  tone,  "there's  the 
'queer  little  hat,'  next  to  the  boy 
with  a  dog  in  his  arms  :  let's  watch  it 
close." 

"  A  girl,  too !  "  said  Parker,  with  a 
shadow  of  disappointment. 

*'  Hush !  she'll  hear  you.  Now, 
Park,  wherever  she  goes,  we  are  to 
follow  :  father  sha'n't  laugh  at  us  any 
more." 

The  child  seemed  riveted  to  the 
spot.  One  by  one,  the  curious  went 
their  way ;  but  the  child  still  gazed  in 
the  window. 

"  You  walk  by,  and  come  back," 
whispered  Fred.  "I'll  watch  her." 
Still  the  young  devotee  of  Flora  stood 
spellbound :  her  lingers  worked  rap- 
Idly  ;  her  eyes  twitched  in  a  queer, 
nervous  way;  and  her  little  head 
moved  from  one  side  to  the  other  with 
the  air  of  an  artist  studying  a  picture. 
She  gave  a  deep  sigh  at  last,  and 
turned  to  leave.  Fred  had  been  very 
busy  preparing  a  little  speech  $  but 
every  sentence  vanished  as  he  saw 
her  walking  rapidly  away.  With  a 
quick  step  he  stood  by  her  side,  and 
stammered  out,  — 

"  My  mother  has  a  pot  of  beautiful 
pansies  for  you.  Will  you  come  and 
get  them  ?  " 

Fred  was  a  wise  youngster,  and  felt 
sure  his  mother  could  somehow  intro- 
duce him. 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ?  "  asked  the  girl, 
turning  her  large  eyes  full  on  Fred's 
face. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fred.  "  Somebody  saw 
you  get  flowers  in  our  yard ;  and 
we  thought  —  my  brother  thought  — 
you  might  like  some  fresh  ones  :  they 


have   been  waiting   for   you    ever  so 
long." 

Just  then  Parker  whistled ;  but 
Fred  walked  on  by  the  girl's  side. 

"And  you  live  in  that  handsome 
house  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Yes,"  said  Fred.  "Won't  you 
come  up  now  and  get  your  flowers  ?  " 
"  It  is  all  just  like  a  nice  dream," 
said  the  girl  with  a  low  laugh.  "  It's 
beautiful,  and  so  kind  in  you  !  But  I 
can't  go  now  :  I  must  run  home,  and 
make  my  model,  before  I  forget." 

"The  flower  you  saw?"  asked 
Fred,  remembering  her  keen  looks  and 
abstraction  at  the  window. 

"  Yes,    that    dear   darling.      And 
perhaps  it  will  sell  well ;    and   then 
mother —  I  have  a  mother  too,"  she 
said  brightly,  checking  her  thoughts. 
"  May  I  go  see  her  ?  "  asked  Fred, 
at  the  same  time  beckoning  to  Parker. 
"  If  you  will,"  said  the  girl.    "  She 
is  my  saint ;  but  it's  a  poor  place  for 
saints  where  we  live." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Fred  as  Parker 
joined  him.  "This  is  my  brother;  we 
will  both  go : "  and  all  three  walked 
on  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Pres- 
ently the  girl  turned  to  her  new 
friends,  and  said  in  a  commanding 
way,  quite  amusing  to  Fred,  "  You  are 
young  gentlemen :  you  will  not  care 
to  have  people  see  you  walking  with 
me  in  this  dress.  If  you  please,  you 
will  walk  on  that  side,  until  you  see 
me  turn  down  to  the  left,  and  then 
you  may  follow." 

"That's  sensible,"  said  Parker. 
"  We  will  do  it." 

Fred  was  doubtful.      "You  won't 

try  to  run  away,  will  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  she  said  with 

a  roguish  look.    "  I  want  the  pot  of 

pansies." 

On,  on,  she  went^  so  fast  the  boys 
did  not  wonder  plump  Bridget  could 
not  overtake  her,  —  on  and  on,  until 
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she  turned  the  corner,  and  nodded  for 
them  to  follow ;  then  on,  still  on, 
until  another  corner  was  reached,  and 
she  darted  down  another  street,  and 
into  an  open  doorway,  near  a  little 
store. 

"Nice  eyes,  hasn't  she?"  whis- 
pered Parker  to  Fred. 

"  Nice  !  They  are  as  handsome  as 
mother's ;  "  and  that,  in  Fred's  estima- 
tion, was  unqualified  praise. 

Both  boys  followed  the  girl  into  a 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  the 
lower  floor.  It  was  a  large  tenement- 
house,  of  the  neglected  sort ;  but  the 
room  where  the  girl  entered  was  neat 
and  tidy. 

In  a  chair,  by  a  low  window,  sat  a 
pale  woman,  with  her  hands  lying 
helpless  in  her  lap.  The  girl  ran  up 
to  her,  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  asking  two 
or  three  questions  in  a  breath, —  "  Was 
I  gone  long,  dearie  i  Did  you  need 
me  ?  Has  anybody  been  here  ?  " 

The  lady  smiled  a  little, -and  said, 
"  You  have  forgotten  to  introduce 
your  friends." 

"  I  don't  know  how,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  mischievous  glance  at  the  boys. 
l(  They  are  gentlemen  whose  mother 
has  a  pot  of  pansies  for  me  ;  and  that 
is  all  I  know.  Won't  you  talk  to  them 
while  I  arrange  my  model  of  the  dear- 
est, loveliest  flower  in  the  world  ?  " 

Fred  laughed,  and  so  did  the  girl's 
mother. 

"  My  name  is  Fred  Bond ;  and  this 
is  my  brother  Parker.  This  young 
lady  used  to  gather  the  bits  of  flowers 
my  mother  threw  out ;  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  find  her,  and  give  her 
some  fresh  ones." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  very  kind." 
"That's  right,  dearie,"  called  the 
girl  from  her  seat  at  a  little  table, 
where  she  was  working  at  her  design. 
"You  say  all  the  pretty  things  you 
can  tKink  of,  to  pay  for  the  leaves  and 


things  I  have  found  in  their  back- 
yard." 

Her  mother  went  on.  ff  My  poor 
hands  have  been  useless  since  Harry 
died ;  and  this  brave  little  woman 
makes  and  sells  wax  flowers  atid  leaves 
for  us.  She  has  a  wonderful  gift ; 
and  her  flowers  sell  well ;  only  the 
man  in  the  store  pays  her  too  little 
for  them." 

"  Was  Harry  your  boy  ?  "  asked 
Fred. 

"  Yes,  dear,  my  good,  manly  boy. 
He  worked  hard  for  us,  and  denied 
himself  proper  food :  growing  boys 
need  a  great  deal,  you  know;  and 
Harry  could  not  get  it.  Ah !  when 
the  fever  came  it  conquered  him." 

"  Was  he  a  young  man  ?  "  asked 
Parker,  after  a  pause. 

"  No,  dear,  only  sixteen."  Fred 
and  Parker  looked  at  each  other.  "  I 
thought  of  him  as  soon  as  you  came 
in,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  take 
my  hand,  if  you  will,  for  his  sake." 
Both  boys  stepped  forward,  and  raised 
the  thin  soft  hands  in  their  own. 
"  If  you  are  ever  inclined  to  be  fret- 
ful, if  you  are  ever  disposed  to  rebel, 
I  want  you  to  think  of  my  poor  boy, 
who  worked  and  died  for  his  mother 
and  sister." 

"Mother,  mother,"  said  Lucia; 
"please  don't.  I  can't  work  and 
think  of  that :  it  makes  every  flower 
withered  and  miserable." 

The  girl  crossed  the  room  as  she 
spoke,  and  knelt  down  with  her  head 
in  her  mother's  lap. 

"  Don't  mind,"  said  the  girl,  look- 
ing up  at  the  boys  through  her  tears. 
She  seldom  sees  boys  now;  and  it 
made  her  think  of  him.  We  don't 
know  how  to  live  without  him :  but 
we  must ;  and  God  will  help  us.  Some- 
how, mother  feels  that,  and  knows  she 
is  my  pride  and  comfort.  But  Harry 
was  beautiful,  pure,  and  fair,  like 
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the  lily  I  made  last  week,  strong  and 
true.  That  is  his  picture  over  the  mir- 
ror. —  his  face,  with  the  soul  left  out. 
When  I  paint  pictures,  I  shall  have 
the  soul  shining  through  the  eyes,  —  a 
great,  gfand  soul  like  Harry's." 

"Did  you  make  flowers  when  he 
was  here  ?  "  asked  Fred,  looking  down 
at  the  upturned  face. 

"  Yes,  ever  since  I  was  ten  years 
old,  five  long  years  ;  and  I  love  to  do 
it  too." 

Fred  wondered  if  Parker  and  him- 
self could  have  done  any  thing  at  the 
age  of  ten. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Parker,  "  you  would 
let  us  bring  our  mother  to  see  you. 
I  know  you  will  like  her ;  and  she 
spends  lots  of  money  on  flowers." 

"  If  she  wishes  to  come,  after  — 
Lucia  dear,  some  one  knocked,"  said 
the  girl's  mother. 

Lucia  ran  to  open  the  door ;  and 
there  stood  Mr.  Bond. 

"  Well,  you  young  rogues,  you  have 
given  me  a  fine  chase,"  said  he  good- 
naturedly,  after  saluting  the  invalid. 

Lucia  stood  behind  her  mother's 
chair,  softly  stroking  her  hair,  while 
her  eyes  danced  and  sparkled  as  she 
looked  from  the  boys  to  their  father. 

"  I  hope  my  little  daughter  has  not 
led  your  sons  to  disobey  ?  "  said  the 
invalid,  with  a  troubled  face. 

"  No,  no :  these  lads  seldom  need 
a  reproof.  Parker  and  Fred  are  good 
fellows  in  their  way,  and  we  are  ex- 
cellent friends.  You  see,  madam,  we 
are  all  boys  together ;  and  I  share  their 
fun  with  them." 

"How  did  you  find  us, 'father ?" 
asked  Fred. 

"Why,  I  met  Mr.  Proctor  just  now ; 
and  he  was  curious  to  know  where 
my  boys  were  going  to.  He  had 
been  down  here,  looking  after  some 
repairs  on  one  of  his  houses,  and  he 
saw  you  enter  this  door.  Now  my 


friend  Proctor,  madam,  believes  in 
boyish  depravity ;  and  at  once  thought 
there  must  be  some  mischief  afloat." 

"What  did  you  think,  father?" 
asked  Parker. 

"I  knew  I  could  trust  my  boys; 
and  I  was  sure  you  came  on  some 
good  errand." 

"  Thank  you ! "  said  both  boys  at 
once  ;  while  Parker  wished  he  had  not 
felt  even  a  little  ashamed  when  Fred 
talked  so  long  with  Lucia  on  the  side- 
walk. 

"  Now,  boys,  do  you  talk  with  this 
young  lady  a  few  moments,  while  I 
ask  her  mother  something  about  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall.  If  I 
mist.ake  not,  I  have  its  mate  at  home." 

While  Lucia  instructed  the  boys,  in 
a  general  way,  about  "wire  stems," 
and  "  rolling  wax,"  Mr.  Bond  learned, 
for  the  first -time,,the  fate  of  his  old 
classmate,  "  Doc.  Dinsmore,"  and  the 
father  of  Lucia. 

It  was'  some  time  before  all  the 
story  was  told ;  and,  long  before  it 
ended,  Lucia  was  back  in  her  old 
place  -by  her  mother's  side,  and  the 
boys  were  leaning  against  their  father, 
listening  intently.  Mr.  Bond  soon 
told  his  portion  of  it ;  and,  brief  as  it 
was,  even  the  children  saw  how  ten- 
derly he  had  loved  his  friend,  and 
how  precious  the  memory  of  the  "  old 
Harvard  days  "  were. 

"  I  never  saw  him,"  said  Mr.  Bond, 
"  after  your  little  Harry  was  born. 
He  wrote  me  about  his  charming  wife 
and  boy,  and  said  he  was  going  West 
to  make  a  fortune  for  them.  I  bade 
him  '  God-speed,'  and  never  heard  a 
word  after  that." 

"  He  wrote  you  several  times,"  said 
the  widow.  "  I  think  he  never  gave 
up  the  pleasant  hope  and  daily  expec- 
tation of  a  letter.  I  came  here,  at 
his  request,  after  we  had  lost  all  there  ; 
and  a  new  grief  came  to  us  at  once. 
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My  brother,  the  only  relative  I  had, 
died  in  Roxbury,  the  week  after  rny 
arrival.  Then  Harry  was  taken  ;  and 
we  were  left  as  you  find  us  to-day." 

"Was  there  nothing  left  of  his 
property,  —  nothing  to  keep  the  wife 
of  my  old  friend  above  want  ?  " 

"  He  thought  so,  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  poor  woman.  "  But  I  was  very  ill 
after  his  death  ;  and,  when  I  did  re- 
cover, the  lawyer  gave  me  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  telling  me  it  was  all  he 
could  save  from  the  wreck." 

After  chatting  for  an  hour,  Fred 
reminded  his  father  that  dinner 
would  wait  for  them;  and  that  gentle- 
man rose  to  leave,  full  of  vague  plans 
for  helping  the  sorrowing  woman, 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  best  plan  to 
pursue.  Fred's  wit  helped  him  out 
of  his  dilemma. 

"  Come  here,  father,  and  see  these 
lovely  passion-flowers  :  I  want  you  to 
buy  them  for  mother.  She  paid  ten 
dollars  for  the  maple-leaves  in  the  libra- 
ry;  and  they  are  not  half  as  pretty." 

"  Will  you  sell  them,  Miss  Lucia  ?  " 

"I  made  them  to  sell,  sir;  but  I 
would  like  to  give  them  to  your  wife, 
as  you  were  papa's  friend."  , 

"  That  is  it.  Well,  well,  some  day 
you  shall  make  a  bud  or  two  ex- 
pressly for  her.  But  'these  were  made 
to  sell ; '  and  your  papa's  friend  would 
like  to  be  the  purchaser."  He  gave 
her  fifteen  dollars  for  the  spray,  and 
begged  her  to  fasten  them  securely 
in  a  box,  or  his  rogues  would  have 
them  in  fragments  before  he  reached 
home. 

All  the  way  home,  their  heads 
were  full  of  plans  for  helping  Lucia 
and  her  mother.  At  dinner  Mrs. 
Bond  heard  the  subject  discussed 
until  she  was  not  only  curious,  but 
anxious,  to  see  the  maker  of  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  her  husband  had  brought 
her. 


The  next  morning,  soon  after  break- 
fast, Mrs.  Bond  paid  a  visit  to  the 
widow.  Lucia  was  busy  at  her  little 
table ;  and  the  helpless  mother  was 
repeating  to  her  a  translation  from 
Korner,  which  she  had  learned  long 
ago.  Mrs.  Bond  was  amazed  at  the 
air  of  comfort  which  pervaded  the 
little  room  ;  and,  after  a  long  call,  she 
went  away,  saying  to  herself,  "  But 
for  God's  mercy,  I  might  be  in  her 
place ;  and  she  is  gentle,  patient, 
hopeful.  I  have  learned  something 
to-day." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  asked  Mr.  Bond 
in  his  cheery  tone,  "how  shall  we 
help  the  ifinsmores  ?  I  cannot  see 
dear  old  Doc.'s  child  want  for  any 
thing ;  and  this  is  a  case  for  your  tact 
and  skill." 

"Harvey,"  said  his  wife,  turning 
the  diamond  on  her  finger  restlessly, 
"  would  you  think  it  wise  to  bring 
Mrs.  Dinsmore  here,  that  we  may 
have  the  best  medical  aid  for  her? 
The  child  could  not  be  taken  from 
her  mother ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  boys  to  have 
a  girl  in  the  house  :  if  you  care  any 
thing  about  the  expense,  I  should  like 
to  share  it.  That  proud  little  Lucia 
can  give  me  lessons  in  wax-work,  if 
she  likes.  What  do  you  think,  Har- 
vey?" 

For  answer,  Harvey  Bond  crossed 
the  room,  and  held  the  handsome  face 
of  his  wife  between  his  hands. 

"I  think,  little  woman,  that  the 
God  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  will 
bless  you  for  this,  even  as  I  in  my 
poor  way  do  now." 

It  was  all  settled  at  last.  Lucia 
and  her  mother  went  to  the  Bond's 
for  a  visit,  while  the  invalid  was  being 
treated  for  her  spinal  trouble  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  Mrs.  Bond 
begged  her  to  "  remain  always,  and  be 
to  her  the  sister  she  needed." 
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FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   WAGNERJS     DIE    MEISTERSINGER   VON    NUERNBERG. 

• 

MORNING-TIDE —  shining  all  rosy  and  clear, 

With  bloom  and  scent 

The  air  besprent, 

Each  thing  joy-bringing 

Self  born  springing, 
A  garden  lures  me  near : 
There  'neath  the  holy  palm  above, 
Whose  boughs  rich  fruits  are  strewing, 
To  see,  in  holy  stream  of  love, 
Her,  who  all  passion's  glowing 
Most  nobly  satisfies,  — 

Woman  first  born : 
Eva  in  Paradise. 

Eventide  —  night  growing  closes  me  in  ; 

Path  high  and  steep, 

Up  must  I  keep 

Towards  fountain  welling, 

Nobly  swelling : 

There  'neath  the  leafy  laurel-tree 
Through  which  clear  stars  are  shining, 
In  poets'  revery  I  see, 
With  holy  glance  inclining, 
Whose  beauty  me  imbues 

Woman  best  born : 

?Tis  the  Parnassian  muse. 

Most  gracious  day 
That  I  awoke  from  poets'  dream, 
When  dreaming,  saw  I  Paradise 
Fresh  in  its  clearest,  heavenly  gleam 

Bright  'fore  me  lay. 
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The  smiling  fount  to  me  replies: 

Native,  she  holding 

My  heart's  enfolding, 
Earth's  image  brightest  e'er  seen, 
Muse  consecrate  to  me, 
Holy  as  kind  in  mien, 
Stood  'fore  my  vision  free : 
Suns  lit  the  day  all  glorious, 
Through  song  were  won  victorious 

Parnassus,  Paradise. 

KATH.  CHILDS. 


THE  PKIZE  SONG  OF  WALTHER. 

MORGENLICH  leuchtend  in  rosigem  Schein, 
Voll  Bluth'  und  Duft 
Geschwellt  die  Luft, 
Voll  aller  Wonnen 
Nie  ersonnen 

Ein  Garten  lud  mich  em,  — 
Dort  unter  einem  Wuuderbaum, 
Von  Friichten  reich  behangen, 
Zu  schau'n  im  sel'gen  Liebestraum, 
Was  hochstem  Lustverlangen 
Erfiillung  kiihu  verhiess  — 
Das  schonste  Weib 
Eva  im  Paradies. 

Abendlich  dammernd  umschloss  mich  die  Nacht ; 

Auf  steilem  Pfad 

War  ich  genaht 

Wohl  einer  Quelle 

Edler  Welle, 

Dort  unter  einem  Lorbeerbaum, 
Von  Sternen  hell  durchschienen, 
Ich  schaut  im  wachen  Dichtertraum, 
Mit  heilig  holden  Mienen 
Mich  netzend  mit  dem  Nass, 

Das  hehrste  Weib, 

Die  Muse  des  Parnass. 
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Huldreichster  Tag, 
Dem  ich  aus  Dichter's  Traum  erwach 
Das  ich  getraumt,  das  Paradies, 
In  himmlisch  neu  verklarter  Praclit 

Hell  vor  mir  lag. 
Dahin  der  Quell  lachend  mich  wies : 

Die  dort  geboren, 

Mein  Herz  erkoren, 
Der  Erde  lieblichstes  Bild, 
Zur  Muse  mir  geweiht, 
So  heilig  hehr  als  mild, 
Ward  kiihn  von  niir  gefreit, 
Am  lichten  Tag  der  Sonnen 
Durch  Sanges  Sieg  gewonnen, 
Parnass  und  Paradies ! 


SAUNTEBINGS. 


I  asked  my  friend  Mrs. 
Lofty,  if  I  should  go  to  Mardi  Gras, 
she  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  her  dainty 
shoulders,  that  I  might  go  if  I  chose, 
but  that  I  would  be  disappointed; 
that  it  was  only  a  poor  imitation  of 
the  Carnival.  This  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  seen  innumerable  Carni- 
vals. Now,  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  Mrs.  Lofty  never  had  seen  the 
genuine  Carnival  any  more  than  I 
had.  So,  with  a  shrug  of  my  shoul- 
ders, and  a  confused  memory  of  Holy 
Week  at  Rome,  and  the  "Passion 
Play  "  at  Ammergau,  and  "  Miriam 
and  Donatello,"  with  hidden  faces  and 
clasped  hands,  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Carnival,  I  said  I  would 
go  to  Mardi  Gras.  I  had  said  it  to 
myself  one  year  before,  when  the 
great  tidal-wave  of  fun  —  that  rises  to 
its  height  in  New  Orleans,  and  spends 
its  force  at  Memphis  —  died  away  in 
the  feeblest  perceptible  ripple  in  our 
St.  Louis  parlor,  which  was  invaded  by 
a  party  of  lawless  boys  in  mask,  who 


came  and  sang  and  danced,  and  went 
unquestioned.  This  was  another  rea- 
son. Coming  to  St.  Louis,  I  had 
vaguely  expected  to  find  some  part  of 
the  city  quaint  and  foreign  and  pic- 
turesque and  French  ;  and,  finding  it 
as  monotonous  as  civilization  could 
make  it,  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
belief,  that,  in  the  Crescent  City,  I 
should  find  something  of  the  foreign 
flavor. 

If  your  sole  idea  of  travelling  con- 
sists in  starting  and  arriving,  you 
will  yield  to  the  seductive  representa- 
tions of  the  railroad  agent,  buy  a 
ticket  for  the  round  trip,  and,  by  dint 
of  sleeping-cars,  accomplish  your  jour- 
ney with  the  least  possible  time  and 
trouble. 

O  foolish  Galatian  !  —  to  take  life  as 
you  do  soda-water,  at  a  breath.  If 
you  were  a  working-woman,  before 
whom  a  fortnight  of  leisure  stretches 
out  like  a  new  continent,  you  would 
learn  to  make  the  most  of  your  holi- 
day. You  would  not  buy  a  return- 
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ticket.  To  know  that  you  are  to 
come  back  within  a  certain  time  gives 
one  such  a  "cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined "  sensation  !  You  have  the  feel- 
ing of  having  been  away,  and  come 
home  again.  It  is  too  much  like  one 
of  Patience  Strong's  outings,  which 
are  only  for  those  rare  and  gracious 
souls  whose  heritage  is  content.  So 
burn  your  bridges  behind  you ;  go  as 
though  you  were  never  to  return  :  in 
this  uncertainty  lies  the  full  sweet- 
ness of  travel.  '  You  may  find  the 
land  too  fair  to  leave.  You  may  want 
to  die  there  —  or  marry. 

Indeed,  if  you  are  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl, 
you  will  not  buy  a  railroad-ticket  at 
all,  but  will  go  to  the  steamboat- 
office  and  pay  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  clerk.  That  means  bed  and  board 
for  six  days,  perhaps  seven ;  it  means 
the  delight,  without  the  fatigue,  of 
motion ;  it  means  Yicksburg  and 
Natchez,  and  Island  No.  10,  with  the 
chance  thrown  in  of  seeing  Gabriel 
and  Evangeline  (for  the  people  in 
books  never  die,  nor  are  buried). 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any 
thing  about  the  Mardi  Gras  day, 
before  whose  magnificence  all  other 
days  in  the  calendar  grow  pale.  It 
is  a  question  of  latitude,  as  well  as 
of  climate  and  temperament ;  and 
what  one  saw  and  did  at  thirty  de- 
grees north  latitude  will  read  like  the 
veriest  nonsense  at  forty-two.  Never- 
theless, as  we  Americans  are  inclined 
to  take  life  somewhat  too  sadly,  I  am 
glad  that  there  is  one  city  in  the 
Union  where  people  can  "  make  such 
fools  of  themselves  in  the  sweet  face 
of  heaven,"  that  fifty  thousand  stran- 
gers will  come  to  look  on,  to  laugh, 
and  wonder. 

It  was  after  the  fine  fooling  of 
Carnival  was  over,  that  we  began  to 


do  the  city  in  a  desultory  fashion  of 
our  own  ;  and  wandering  about  the 
wide,  sunny  streets  through  those 
lenten  February  days,  we  found  it, 
—  the  foreign  flavor.  New  Orleans 
tastes  of  all  the  countries  on  the 
earth. 

As  we  stand  in  front  of  Jackson 
Square,  looking  toward  the  court- 
houses, with  their  fa9ades  of  blue- 
gray  stone,  and  long  rows  of  low 
arches,  Mrs.  Lofty  assures  me  that  it 
is  "quite  foreign,  my  dear.  It  quite 
reminds  me  of  Europe." 

Did  I  mention  that  Mrs.  Lofty  re- 
considered the  matter,  and  came  with 
me  to  Mardi  Gras  ? 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son. Our  esteem  for  him,  the  orange 
and  magnolia  trees,  the  tropical  plants 
(new  to  Northern  eyes),  the  warm,  dry 
air,  sweetened  through  and  through 
with  the  fragrance  of  strange  foreign 
fruits,  make  this  a  favorite  haunt  of 
ours.  When  we  are  tired  of  Jackson 
Square  (only  we  never  are  tired  of  it), 
we  go  around  to  the  cathedral.  I 
must  confess  that  we  went  there  only 
once.  That  cathedral  was  one  of 
our  trials.  It  was  large  enough,  and 
damp  enough,  and  uncomfortable 
enough,  to  come  up  to  my  ideal  of  a 
church.  But  the  frescoes  were  freshly 
painted ;  and  there  was  an  unholy 
smell  of  varnish  in  the  air.  Doubt- 
less this  betokens  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  society ;  but,  when  I  go 
to  see  the  oldest  church  in  America, 
am  I  to  be  insulted  by  fresh  paint  ? 
Then,  too,  through  the  scantily-painted 
windows,  the  daylight  streams, —  mere 
commonplace  daylight.  On  either 
side  of  the  altar  there  is  rock-work ; 
and  there  are  rifts  in  the  purple- 
painted  rocks  that  try  to  suggest 
yawning  caverns  :  but  the  caverns  do 
not  terrify  you  in  the  least,  you  can 
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almost  see  through  them.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  very  still  and  very  cool ;  and 
a  Creole  girl  is  kneeling  on  the  wet 
floor,  her  heavy  black  eyes  fixed  on 
the  altar,  her  lips  moving  rapidly  and 
mechanically,  as  though  she  could  not 
help  their  moving.  And  yonder  is  a 
woman  in  mourning,  kneeling  at  a 
crimson-curtained  confessional.  What 
more  would  you  have  ? 

Go  out  into  the  warm  sunshine ; 
maybe  down  to  the  levee  where  the 
foreign  shipping  lies,  where,  looking 
at  steamers,  or,  better  still,  at  sailing- 
vessels,  from  Glasgow  or  from  Liver- 
pool, we  take  in  the  sense  of  travel,  — 
of  having  been  far  away,  and  come 
back. 

Am  I  making  you  believe  that  life 
here  is  unmitigated  sunshine  ?  Not 
so.  New  Orleans  is  a  coquette.  She 
is  a  creature  of  moods  and  tenses. 
To-day  she  flashes  and  deepens  and 
glows  with  color :  to-morrow  she  will 
wrap  herself  in  wind-woven  robes 
of  rain;  and  the  brooding  gray  sky 
will  keep  its  own  secrets.  It  is  bet- 
ter so.  If  the  birds  were  always  sing- 
ing, and  the  sun  were  always  shining, 
one  might  tire  of  them,  as  one  tires 
of  a  woman  who  is  always  smiling. 
Confess  that  in  your  secret  soul,  when 
you  were  reading  "  Vanity  Fair,"  you 
grew  very  tired  of  the  insipid  sweet- 
ness of  Amelia,  and  were  glad  to  get 
back  to  a  chapter  of  Becky,  bright, 
piquant,  wicked  (?)  Becky. 

When  we  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
we  used  to  wander  up  and  down  Canal 
Street ;  and  though  it  was  Lent,  and 
Mrs.  Lofty  was  supposed  to  be  obli- 
vious of  any  thing  so  terrestrial  as 
bonnets,  yet  I  found  that  she  took  a 
carnal  delight,  as  I  did,  in  looking  in 
at  the  shop-windows.  Canal  Street  of 
itself  deserves  a  paragraph.  In  the 
middle  of  the  street  is  the  canal ; 
on  either  side,  a  narrow  margin  of 


green  grass,  then  a  row  of  trees, 
then  the  car-track,  then  another  row 
of  trees,  then  the  street  proper,  and 
a  selvage  of  sidewalk,  —  all  of  which 
makes  the  street  about  twice  as 
wide  as  an  ordinary  thoroughfare. 
The  trees  meet  in  a  green  arch  over 
the  car-track,  and  come  so  close  to 
the  car,  that  one  of  the  numerous 
requirings  and  forbiddings  placarded, 
is,  "  Passengers  are  forbidden  to  lean 
out  of  the  windows  while  passing 
these  trees."  , 

The  street-car  department  is  said 
to  be  exceptionally  well  managed, 
and  the  cars  better  patronized  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  You 
cannot  get  lost.  No  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  city  you  are,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  enter  a  car,  pay  your  fare, 
and  sit  down,  serenely  sure,  that,  in 
the  driver's  own  good  time,  you  will 
come  round  to  the  Clay  statue  on 
Canal  Street ;  for  Canal  Street  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  every  car- 
line  in  the  city,  and  the  Clay  statue 
is  the  benevolent-looking  old  gentle- 
man in  bronze,  who  stands  near  the 
point  from  which  the  cars  start.  You 
cannot  help  fancying  that  he  has 
something  to  do  with  them ;  that 
it  is  he  who  whistles  when  it  is  time 
for  them  to  start;  at  least,  he  owns 
city  car-stock,  and  takes  a  mild  finan- 
cial interest  in  his  investments. 

It  is  not  nearly  so.  noticeable  a 
figure  as  that  of  Jackson.  But  then 
Clay  is  merely  standing,  with  one 
hand  extended ;  while  Jackson,  in 
full  military-  dress,  is  mounted.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  man  could 
hardly  be  forgiven  for  not  looking  pic- 
turesque. 

I  have  grave  misgivings  with  re- 
gard to  the  title  of  this  sketch.  With 
the  fear  of  plagiarism  before  my  eyes, 
I  refrained  from  calling  it,  "  Leisurely 
Saunterings ; "  and  now,  having  ban- 
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ished  the  adjective,  I  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  the  noun. 

For  can  one  be  said  to  saunter  in 
a  horse-car?  Assuredly  we  did  very 
little  walking  in  New  Orleans. 

For  a  day  or  two  we  walked  as  we 
had  done  at  home ;  then  we  walked 
more  slowly ;  then  not  at  all. 

We  began  to  understand  how 
people  could  sit  all  day  on  the  bank, 
and,  with  a  long  pole,  hook  drift- 
wood out  of  the  river.  We  began  to 
sympathize  with  the  lizards,  content 
just  to  bask  in  the  sun. 

We  understand  how  this  languid 
air,  th'at  has  no  strength  to  resist  the 
devouring  fervor  of  the  sunshine, 
acting  on  the  sensuous  African  tem- 
perament, that  needed  no  such  opiate, 
makes  it  possible  for  that  negro  yonder 
to  stand  all  day  long  dipping  up  fish 
with  a  little  hand-net  out  of  the 
river. 

"  How  many  times  do  you  have  to 
dip  before  you  get  any  ? "  we  ask, 
after  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts. 

In  the  Ethiopian  phrenology,  cal- 


culation is  deficient.     It  is  not  often 
that  he  asks  how  much  or  how  many. 

He  struggles  with  the  problem 
a  while,  then  says,  — 

"  Dunno,  miss.  Sebenteen,  eighteen 
times,  mebbe.  Sometimes  dip  all 
day,  and  de  fish  don't  come." 

And  yet,  maybe,  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  climate,  after  all.  I  think 
I  found  the  same  stratum  of  lazy 
patience  cropping  out  in  the  New 
Jersey  fisherman,  that  I  used  to  watch, 
last  summer,  wading  about  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  Squaw  Elver  for 
clams. 

They  used  to  stand  sometimes  for 
hours,  knee-deep,  waist-deep,  in  the 
water,  red-shirted  amphibia,  whose 
movements  at  first  perplexed  me 
greatly.  It  must  come  from  living 
by  .the  water ;  and  so,  wherever  there 
runs  the  vein  of  a  river,  or  beats  the 
pulse  of  a  tide,  men  learn  the  same 
grand  lesson  of  patience  and  content. 

Ah,  now  we  are  sauntering !  New 
Jersey  is  not  within  the  city  limits. 

C.  H. 


PANSIES. 


BY   NELLIE   M.    GARABRAUT. 


BLUE  pansies,  yellow  pansies,  pansies  pur- 
ple eyed, 

Pansies  black,  pansies  white,  and  pansies 
crimson-dyed, 

Bright  pansies,  pretty  pansies,  little  win- 
some things, 

Smiling  faces,  dusky  eyes,  and  fluttering 

purple  wings. 
Then,  heigh  ho!  my  pansy,  blow, 

Bow  and  smile  and  dimple, 
Coquet  with  eyes  of  feigned  surprise 
Beneath  thy  violet  wimple. 


Children  of  the  Maytime  and  the  April 
weather, 

Nursed  by  the  sunlight  and  the  rain  to- 
gether, 

Oh!  where  did  you  come  from,  my  pretty 
pansies,  say, 

Purple  bonnet,  yellow-coat,  who  sent  you 

here  to-day? 
Then,  heigh  ho!  my  pansy,  blow, 

In  thy  golden  glory : 
Not  a  word  shall  e'er  be  heard, 
Tell  me  all  thy  story. 


Ah !  pansies,  naughty  pansies,  you'll  not  speak,  I  see ; 
"Well  I  know,  pretty  "flowers,  who  sent  you  here  to  me. 
You  come  here  from  my  darling,  his  thoughts  upon  your  wings: 
I'll  kiss  them  ail  away  from  you,  bonny  gleesome  things! 
O  pansy  blue!  my  lover's  true; 

Crimson,  leaves  me  never; 
Golden  and  white,  my  heart's  delight; 
Violet,  loves  forever. 


ON  the  first  of  April,  just  as  this  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW  was 
going  to  the  press,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  in  several  groups,  picked 
their  way  through  the  mud,  snow,  and  sleet  of  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, past  Dartmouth  to  Exeter,  past  Fairfiekl  to  George  the  III. 
Street.  It  is  in  this  street  that  Mr.  Haliburton  has  built  his  pleasant 
home ;  and  here  he  has  invited  the  Examiner  Club,  and  the 
literary  editors  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  to  meet  him  at  luncheon.  The 
editors  know  the  way,  having  frequently  visited  him,  on  one  or 
another  pretext,  at  the  time  of  meals,  before.  The  other  gentlemen 
were  uneasy,  doubting  whether  this  man  were  other  than  Mr.  Ing- 
ham's  double,  and  whether  the  invitation  itself  might  not  be  one  of 
the  compliments  of  the  season.  But  Haliburton's  substantial  square 
house,  only  two  stories  high,  removed  such  doubts.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  architect,  followed  the  rest,  a  few  minutes  late,  as  is 
the  wont  of  some  of  his  profession,  it  proved  that  the  house  was  of 
his  building.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  an  airy  nothing. 

Mrs.  Haliburton  was  as  pretty  and  engaging  as  when  they  lived  in 
an  attic,  and  sorted  rags.  The  house  itself  was  built  when  the 
Back  Bay  was  cheap,  and  rags  were  dear ;  so  that  Mr.  Haliburton, 
who  is  a  rag-picker  by  profession,  made  a  good  thing  of  it  when  he 
established  himself  there. 

The  wading  had  given  all  parties  a  good  appetite  ;  and  an  animated 
conversation  -began  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  oysters.  It 
seemed  to  be  Mr.  Envin's  turn  to  open  the  discussion.  He  began  by 
deploring  the  decay  of  country  life,  the  tendency  of  the  towns  to 
monopolize  intellectual  activity,  and  of  the  large  towns,  in  England 
and  France  as  well  as  in  this  country,  to  aggrandize  themselves  in 
this  respect  at  the  expense  of  the  country  towns,  or,  as  they  say 
abroad,  of  the  metropolis  to  drain  the  provinces.  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  which,  half  a  century  ago,  had  an  independent  and  distinc- 
tive literature,  is  now  only  a  suburb  of  London,  and  even  that  only  in 
name ;  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  even  "  Blackwood,"  being 
edited,  owned,  published,  and  printed  in  England. 
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Mr.  Erwin  proposed  the  discussion  of  this  phenomenon,  with  its 
social  and  literary  aspects. 

Pres.  Hirst  said  there  must  be  a  tendency  towards  the  literary 
centres  everywhere  within  the  range  of  their  influence ;  and  in  small 
countries,  —  such  as  Greece  and  Rome  were,  and  such  as  England  and 
France  have  become  with  their  present  facilities  of  communication,  — 
this  attraction  is  co-extensive  with  the  countries  themselves.  But  in 
this  country,  in  spite  of  these  facilities,  we  manage  to  maintain  a 
local  character  in  the  principal  cities.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston  present  distinctive  types. 

Mr.  Erwin  feared  that  the  process  he  spoke  of  was  still  going  on, 
at  least,  between  the  country  and  town,  and  that  the  country  would 
soon  be  abandoned  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes,  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
where,  however,  special  causes  —  as,  for  instance,  the  country  univer- 
sities in  Germany,  and  the  landed  estates  in  England  —  created  in 
those  countries  an  exceptional  culture:  this,  however,  though  planted 
in  the  rural  districts,  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  really  rural 
life. 

Mr.  Hearn  said  that  this  question,  or  one  very  much  like  it,  was 
started  in  an  early  number  of  "  The  Nation,"  in  an  article  claiming 
for  the  social  life  of  the  city  the  same  ascendency  that  Mr.  Erwin 
was  imputing  to  its  literary  life.  To  all  this  he  did  not  agree  at  all. 
Indeed,  in  this,  as  in  most  matters,  "  The  Nation "  was  no  better 
than  a  cockney.  As  to  social  life  in  Boston,  there  is  not  any.  What 
there  may  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  he  could  not  say ;  but  it  was 
within  his  experience  to  assert  pretty  •  positively,  that  not  only  do 
social  institutions  flourish  better  in  the  interior  of  the  State  than  they 
do  here,  but  that  there  is  more  vigor  and  originality  of  thought 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the  interior  of  New 
England  than  in  the  cities,  and  more  political  independence,  that  is 
to  say,  more  independence  of  political  thought.  Books  are  made  in 
the  cities  ;  but  it  is  in  the  country  that  they  are  read,  and,  in  great 
part,  written.  Seventy-five  copies  of  Dr.  Kane's  book,  for  instance, 
—  an  expensive  work,  —  were  sold  in  Keene,  N.H.,  a  town  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Worcester,  the  people  have  more  courage, 
and  take  proportionally  more  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
than  people  in  larger  cities.  And,  in  general,  Mr.  Hearn  thought  it 
might  be  held  that  the  manufacturing  process  was  more  stimulating 
to  the  community  than  the  mercantile  process ;  that  the  dealing  with 
the  processes  of  nature  was  a  higher  employment  than  merely  ex- 
changing products,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  form  a 
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higher  social  type.  As  to  the  social  life  of  Boston,  there  is  so  little, 
that  people  have  to  go  into  the  country  after  their  social  pleasures. 
The  stable-keepers  all  tell  you,  that  more  people  go  out  of  town 
every  night  to  spend  an  evening  than  come  in. 

Mr.  Welsley  thought  that  nothing  was  more  notorious  than  the 
social  dreariness  of  the  purely  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Law- 
rence and  Lowell ;  but  that,  in  respect  to  the  country  towns,  properly 
so  called,  he  was  inclined  to  think  what  was  taken  for  a  decline  was 
merely  a  change  of  character.  The  old  aristocratic  culture,  which 
made  some  of  our  country  towns  famous  for  their  society,  has  pretty 
much  disappeared,  though  its  decay  in  those  particular  towns  was, 
of  course,  inevitable,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  that  just  the 
same  thing  has  not  arisen  elsewhere.  However  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  characteristic  type  of  country  culture  at  the 
present  day  is  a  different  one.  It  is  more  general,  more  democratic, 
and,  if  less  refined,  is  not  less  intelligent  and  vigorous. 

Mr.  Chalmers  thought  there  could  not  be  any  social  life  without 
leisure.  In  this  country,  people  work  too  much.  But  everybody 
abroad,  at  least,  among  the  people  whose  social  life  amounts  to  any 
thing,  keeps  such  a  margin  of  his  own  for  joy  and  life.  Lords  and 
commons  have  their  cricket-clubs,  and  Lord  Palmerston  went  after 
the  hounds. 

A  very  excellent  jest  ensued  about  "  going  to  the  dogs ;  "  but  our 
notes  are  too  imperfect  for  it  to  be  presented  in  its  exact  form,  and 
we  will  not  hazard  a  conjectural  emendation  of  them. 

When  the  laugh  had  subsided,  Mr.  Echard  said  that  we  were 
worse  off  than  our  ancestors  in  regard  to  social  pleasures.  While  the 
individual  life  has  improved,  the  social  life  has  degenerated.  Books 
and  newspapers  are  easier  of  access  than  our  fellow-men,  and,  in 
general,  more  intelligent.  They  fill  up  leisure  time.  Conversation 
is  becoming  a  lost  art ;  and  personal  interest  and  affection  among  men 
is  diminishing.  The  sentiments  are  cultivated  in  literature  in  an 
imaginative  and  speculative  way.  Lectures  are  soliloquies  based 
upon  the  ruins  of  conversation.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  whether 
this  state  of  things  is  altogether  to  be  regretted,  whether  it  is  not  an 
advance,  at  least  from  the  impassioned  violence  both  of  hate  and  love 
that  characterized  the  middle  age. 

Mr.  Wick  asked,  What  is  social  life  ?  And  Mr.  Hearn  said,  that  it 
is  not  life  in  one  of  the  streets  of  New  Boston,  for  example,  with 
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homes  full  of  prints  and  piano-fortes,  but  houses  into  which  nobody 
ever  goes,  and  from  which  nobody  ever  comes,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent.  If  you  venture  to  ring  at  the  door,  the  servant  is  scared  at 
the  unprecedented  apparition,  evening  visitors  being  unknown,  and 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  you.  It  is  so  in  all  classes.  The 
poor  never  get  comfortably  together  to  entertain  each  other  in  a 
shanty,  as  do  the  poor  in  the  old  countries,  as  Dickens  constantly 
describes.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  any  walk  of  life  ;  no  domestic 
festivity,  no  visitors  ;  nobody  ever  asks  anybody  to  dinner  ;  there  is  no 
entertainment,  no  familiar  intercourse  of  life.  The  very  Irish  and 
Germans  have  no  nice  times ;  even  Fera,  the  confectioner,  complains 
that  this  is  an  awful  country  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Forrester  said  that  in  an  artificial  colony,  where  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  strangers,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the}r  saw  but 
little  of  each  other's  society ;  and,  as  to  Fera  and  the  Irish,  no  for- 
eigners can  be  taken  as  a  type  of  our  native  manners,  nor  is  their 
opinion  of  value.  Social  pleasures  do  not  belong  to  exiles.  But 
there  is  no  want  of"  an  active  and  refined  society,  if  you  look  for  it  in 
the  proper  place ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  dinner-parties,  and  social, 
literary,  and  convivial  clubs  without  number.  This  was  in  defence 
of  the  mercantile  classes.  The  English  themselves  see  very  little  of 
each  other,  except  in  clubs. 

Mr.  Hearn  claimed  that  the  very  existence  of  these  clubs  showed 
how  necessary  it  had  become  to  use  formal  and  artificial  methods  to 
supply  the  social  intercourse  which  the  natural  movement  of  society 
had  failed  to  furnish.  But  Mr.  Wick  thought  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  social  life  among  neighbors  and  friends,  of  which  this  out-of- 
town  gayety  that  had  been  spoken  of  was  an  example  ;  and,  though 
the  engrossment  of  business  and  of  amusements  was  an  impediment 
to  its  full  development,  it  was  great,  and  growing  greater.  And  as 
for  the  lower  classes,  the  servants,  as  anybody  could  testify,  are  off 
every  night  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Wheatley  also  came  in  to  refute  Mr.  Hearn's  heresy,  saying, 
that,  as  to  the  middle  ages,  nothing  could  be  more  unsocial  than  the 
whole  feudal  constitution  of  society.  Feudal  Europe  was  anti-social, 
while  the  whole  modern  tendency  of  sentimental  humanity  is  towards 
the  development  of  civil  and  kindly  relations  between  men.  France 
is  social  and  '  socialistic  ;  indeed,  the  danger  is  rather  of  all  individr 
uality  giving  way  in  an  era  of  morbid  good-feeling,  and  a  universal 
complaisance. 
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The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  social  life  of  watering- 
places,  as  illustrating  in  its  excellence  the  good  social  effect  of  lei- 
sure, and  the  charm  of  extemporized  society.  It  is  a  sort  of  human 
picnic,  where  any  chance  dishes  have  a  mighty  relish.  The  charac- 
teristics of  university  life,  and  the  social  relation  of  young  men,  also, 
came  up  for  a  share  of  remark,  the  circle  finally  completing  itself 
by  a  return  to  the  original  question  of  town  and  country  life;  and 
Mr.  Carroll  said  that  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  men  who  have  made  money  in  town,  to  return  and  spend  it  in  the 
country.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  it  became  time  for  the  club 
to  go  to  a  spelling-match ;  and  all  parties  immediately  withdrew. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

"I  WAS  elected  a  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Tavistock 
in  July,  1813,  just  a  month  before  I 
became  of  age." 

With  this  sentence,  Earl  Kussell 
(now  an  octogenarian)  makes  bis 
bow,  and  begins  his  Eecollections  *  of 
threescore  years  of  active  public  life, 
during  which  there  have  been  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  constitution  and 
the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
Great  Britain  ;  some  of  them  effected 
by  social  disturbances  little  short  of 
a  revolution.  No  one  of  those  active 
in  the  events  of  these  sixty  years  can 
say  with  more  truth,  quorum  mag- 
na  pars  fui. 

When  the  biography  of  Lord  John 
Russell  has  to  be  written,  it  must 
comprise  a  long  and  very  important 
part  of  the  history  of  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  the  short  introduction  to  this 
volume,  we  are  informed  what  his 
early  education  was,  and  learn  that 
he  is  not  a  graduate  of  either  of  the 

1  Recollections  and  Suggestions  1813-73.  By 
John  (Earl)  Russell.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers, 
1875. 


universities,  as  nearly  every  great 
English  statesman  is,  because  his 
father  thought  that  "  nothing  was  to 
be  learnt  at  English  universities." 

He  received  a  better  training  for 
his  future  career  than  the  universities 
could  give  him,  —  in  the  house  and 
under  the  tuition  of  Prof.  Playfair  at 
Edinburgh,  where,  he  says,  "  I  had 
my  studies  directed,  and  my  charac- 
ter developed,  by  one  of  the  best  and 
the  noblest,  the  most  upright,  the 
most  benevolent,  and  the  most  liberal, 
of  all  philosophers."  He  may  be  said 
to  have  stepped  from  Prof.  Playfair's 
hearthstone  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  member  of 
parliament  long  enough  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, and  knowledge  of  the  individual 
and  political  elements  of  parties,  be- 
fore he  became  prominent  as  a  sup- 
porter of  any  men  or  measures. 

In  1819  he  came  to  the  front  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  measures  for 
parliamentary  reform,  which  were  not 
carried  until  1832.  The  final  success 
of  the  reform  measures  was  as  great  a 
political  and  personal  triumph  as  this 
century  has  seen.  Lord  Kussell  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  very  ego- 
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tistical  man ;  but  here  the  ego  is  not 
offensively  conspicuous. 

After  Waterloo  had  relieved  Eng- 
land from  a  danger  which  had  caused 
her  foreign  policy  to  absorb  public 
attention  during  nearly  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  public  mind  reverted 
to  measures  of  reform  in  domestic 
affairs,  which  had  been  seriously  agi- 
tated before  the  French  Revolution. 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  reform  of 
borough  representation  in  parliament, 
were  the  questions  which  became  most 
urgent.  The  rights  demanded  by  the 
Catholics,  greater  at  the  end  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  had  been 
obtained.  After  cursorily  relating  the 
political  events  which  preceded  the 
great  contest  on  parliamentary  reform, 
Lord  Russell  proceeds  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  that  contest. 

"  Successive  sovereigns  had  granted 
the  right,  or  imposed  the  burden,  of 
returning  members  to  parliament  on 
the  corporations,  freeholders,  or  bur- 
gage  tenants  of  numerous  small  towns. 
Powerful  peers  and  wealthy  common- 
ers had  bought  property  in  these 
small  boroughs  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease their  political  influence.  One 
noble  lord  used  to  go  out  hunting, 
followed  by  a  tail  of  six  or  seven 
members  of  parliament  of  his  own 
making."  Another  returned  a  waiter 
at  White's  Club  without  knowing  his 
first  name.  The  borough-mongers 
bought  up  the  freeholds  in  these  small 
boroughs.  "  If  a  freeholder  or  bur- 
gage  tenant  refused  to  sell,  it  was  not 
a  very  uncommon  practice  to  blow  up 
his  house  with  gunpowder,  and  thus 
disfranchise  a  political  opponent." 
These  nomination  boroughs,  as  they 
were  called,  became  valuable  property. 
"  A  seat  for  the  whole  duration  of  a 
parliament  was  sold  for  five  thousand 
pounds  ;  but,  as  parliaments  were  sub- 
ject to  sudden  death,  prudent  men 


made  a  bargain  to  pay  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  so  long  as  they  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons."  Great  Bri- 
tain was,  in  fact,  governed  by  those 
who  controlled  the  boroughs.  Large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities, 
like  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester, 
had  no  representatives  in  parliament. 
"  On  public  affairs,  these  great  cen- 
tres of  industry,  skill,  intelligence, 
and  wealth,  had  no  representative 
voice  whatever."  This  monstrous 
inequality  of  representation  was  the 
growth  of  more  than  a  century,  and 
was  upheld  by  all  the  strength  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  great  victorious 
Tory  party,  "  apparently  invincible 
from  long  possession  of  government 
patronage,"  and  which  carried  all  the 
borough  representation  in  its  pocket. 
Lord  Russell  may  well  say  that  the 
attempt  to  overthrow  this  power  was 
like  an  attack  upon  an  apparently  im- 
pregnable fortress.  Caution,  courage, 
and  perseverance  were  demanded ; 
and  they  were  not  found  wanting. 
The  history  of  the  whole  contest  is 
given  here,  from  the  disfranchisment 
of  the  little  borough  of  Grampound 
in  1820,  to  the  grand  reform  of  the 
whole  system  of  representation  in 
1832.  From  the  beginning,  public 
opinion,  in  favor  of  the  reform,  had 
constantly  grown  stronger;  at  last, 
"  the  tide  of  opinion  flowed  so  rap- 
idly, that  all  obstacles  were  swept  / 
away  like  Canute's  chair."  "  It  over- 
threw a  system  which  had  been  left 
untouched  at  the  Revolution  (of  1689), 
—  a  period  when  the  wisest  patriots, 
forced  by  necessity  to  transfer  the 
crown  to  a  foreign  prince,  had  been 
careful  rather  to  maintain  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  constitution  than  to 
disturb  other  parts  of  the  existing 
edifice.  The  same  system  had  en- 
abled Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  consoli- 
date the  throne  of  the  House  of 
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Hanover  amidst  internal  and  exter- 
nal dangers ;  but  the  same  system 
enabled  Lord  North  to  maintain  his 
power  against  the  fair  demands,  and 
justifiable  insurrection,  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  even  after  the  peo- 
ple had  become  tired  of  the  contest 
against  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ameri- 
ca. ...  Government  by  nomination 
boroughs  had  become  odious  to  the 
community  at  large ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  voted  by  a  major- 
ity of  more  than  a  hundred  its  own 
extinction,  did  but  sanction  the  judi- 
cial sentence  of  the  country." 

It  is  curious  to  read  how  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature  were  coerced 
into  acquiescence.  The  creation  of 
new  peers,  a  proceeding  to  which  they 
were  not  unused,  was  threatened.  This 
menace,  united  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  induced  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  lords  sullenly  to  retire 
to  their  country  seats,  and  leave  a 
majority  for  the  reform. 

Pending  this  great  struggle,  and 
afterwards,  there  arose  many  ques- 
tions of  social  and  political  govern- 
ment, the  parliamentary  history  of 
which  is  given  more  or  less  at  length 
by  Lord  Russell.  He  took  an  active, 
and  generally  an  independent,  part 
in  all  of  them.  On  one  prominent 
measure,  he,  though  still  adhering  to 
his  party,  took  so  independent  a  tone, 
that  Lord  Stanley  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Graham,  "Johnny  has  upset  the 
coach." 

As  colonial  secretary,  Lord  Russell 
held  very  advanced  views ;  and  he  did 
much  to  maintain  or  restore  cordial 
relations  between  the  mother-country 
and  her  colonies,  and  pledged  "the 
word  of  the  queen,  that,  as  long  as 
they  wished  to  remain  her  subjects, 
they  should  receive  the  support  of  the 
crown,  and  be  defended  as  a  part 
of  the  British  dominions.  "  A  faint- 


hearted government  may  break  these 
pledges,  and  depart  from  this  policy ; 
but,  from  the  day  when  they  do  so, 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British 
Empire  may  be  dated."  "  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  when 
the  majority  in  any  of  our  dependen- 
cies declare,  b}^  their  representatives, 
that  they  wish  to  separate  from  us, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  detain 
them.  In  my  eyes,  it  would  be  a  sad 
spectacle  —  a  spectacle  for  gods  and 
men  to  weep  at  —  to  see  this  brilliant 
empire,  the  guiding  star  of  freedom, 
broken  up,  to  behold  Nova  Scotia, 
Jamaica,  and  New  Zealand,  each  try 
its  little  spasm  of  independence,  while 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Rus- 
sia, would  be  each  and  all  looking  on, 
willing  to  annex  one  or  more  of  the 
fragments  to  the  nearest  portion  of 
their  own  dominions." 

Lord  Russell  was  from  the  first, 
and  always,  a  freetrader ;  and  when, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry,  and 
their  overthrow  on  another  question, 
he  became  prime-minister,  he  abol- 
ished, or  reduced  to  nominal  rates, 
the  duties  on  sugar  and  timber.  The 
bill  which  he  carried  in  1846  was 
much  less  favorable  to  protection  than 
his  bill  which  had  been  rejected  in 
1841.  Opposition  to  all  the  great 
liberal  measures  had  resulted  only  in 
greater  concessions  than  were  at  first 
demanded.  It  was  Canning  who  told 
the  opponents  of  some  liberal  meas- 
ure, that  "  those  who  opposed  im- 
provement, because  it  was  innovation, 
would  have  to  submit  to  innovation 
which  was  no  improvement." 

There  has  been  among  us  a  good 
deal  of  unkind  feeling  toward  Lord 
Russell,  on  account  of  his  supposed 
sympathy  with  the  South  during  the 
Rebellion.  He  undoubtedly  gave 
cause  for  it  j  but  he  promptly  and 
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decidedly  rejected  Mason's  proposal, 
that  England  should  recognize  the 
Confederacy ;  for,  having  suffered 
"  The  Alabama  "  to  escape,  he  cries, 
Peccavi!  His  feelings  were  hurt,  and 
naturally  enough,  by  Mr.  Fish's  charge 
of  falsehoods  and  hypocrisy  against 
him  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  hurt 
much  more,  that  the  ministers  per- 
mitted the  charge  to  go  unanswered 
and  unrebuked.  The  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington he  condemns. 

In  the  last,  hundred  pages  or  more, 
he  repeats  somewhat,  and  discourses 
much,  with  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
garrulity  of  age.  He  attacks  ritu- 
alism with  vigor  enough,  however,  in 
the  concluding  chapter.  "  I  have  re- 
served for  the  last  part  of  this  account 
the  sensual  or  symbolical  worship  of 
the  Church  of  Home  and  its  imita- 
tors. .  .  .  But  we  have  now  to  relate 
that  men  who  are  not  required  to 
endure  an  hour's  pain  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  put  on  all  kinds  of  har- 
lequin dresses,  and  perform  all  sorts 
of  antics,  to  resemble,  as  they  pretend, 
the  great  and  memorable  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  propitiation,  and,  without 
suffering  pain  in  a  little  finger,  pre- 
tend to  imitate  and  assume  the  atti- 
tudes of  our  Saviour.  If  this  were 
only  like  one  of  the  sacred  plays  of 
the  Spanish  theatre,  we  might  be 
content  to  say  that  it  was  a  contempt- 
ible farce;  but  assuming,  as  it  does, 
to  be  an  act  to  inspire  devotion,,  we 
can  only  pronounce  it  to  be  a  shock- 
ing profanation." 


CHRISTIAN  BELIEF  AND   LIFE. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  think  of  that  com- 
pany of  precious  young  souls  assembled 
in  the  chapel  of  Harvard  University, 
who,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  have  been 
fed  with  such  spiritual  food  as  one 


finds  in  Dr.  Peabody's  new  volume,1 
so  wholesome,  so  sustaining,  and  so 
pleasant  to  take. 

In  turning  over  these  pages,  read- 
ing passages  from  the  sermons  en- 
titled "  Our  Father,"  "The  Efficacy" 
[and,  above  all,  the  blessedness  and 
privilege]  "of  Prayer,"  "The  Worth 
of  our  Responsibilities,"  "  Clean 
Ways,"  "Conversation,"  and  the  like, 
one  feels  sure  that  fathers  and  mothers 
all  over  the  land  must  rejoice  to  know 
that  just  such  words  as  these  have  been 
spoken  to  their  boys,  and  that  they  de- 
sire for  them,  above  all  other  things, 
that  their  ears  may  be  opened  that 
they  may  hear.  Is  there  a  better  test 
than  this? 

These  sermons  are  so  full  of  faith 
in  that  God  who  is  love,  and  in  that 
Christ  who  is  the  "  incarnate  love  of 
God,"  so  abounding  in  truest  reverence 
of  spirit,  so  devout,  and,  above  all,  so 
full  of  that  "  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding," that  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine what  any  sectarian  could  find  to 
criticise  in  them. 

Let  not  the  all-pervading  tone  of 
cheerfulness,  and  of  strong  common 
sense,  which  mark  these  discourses,  be' 
for  a  moment  forgotten  in  attempting 
to  measure  their  value  as  addressed  to 
young  men.  Let  both  old  and  young 
unite  to  thank  Dr.  Peabody  for  this 
beautiful  and  precious  addition  to  our 
religious  literature. 


SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.2 

Ix  this  book  is  contained  one  of 
the  most  telling  attacks  ever  made 
upon  what  the  writer  calls,  very  hap- 
pily, "  Ecclesiastical  Christianity." 

i  Christian  Belief  and  Life.  By  Dr.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body.  Roberts  Brothers :  Boston.  1875. 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Rev- 
elation. In  two  volumes.  Fifth  edition,  London: 
Longman,  Green,  &  Co.  Boston :  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 1S75. 
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The  basis  of  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity, he  finds  to  be  the  belief 
in  a  supernatural  revelation.  This 
supernatural  revelation  is  admitted  to 
have  no  possible  verification,  except 
through  miracles.  Against  the  belief 
in  miracles,  then,  the  writer  brings  all 
his  powers  to  bear.  The  book  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  is  devoted 
to  a  theoretical  view  of  the  subject. 
In  it  the  author  attempts  to  prove 
that  miracles  are,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  impossible,  and  that  thus 
all  histories  of  miracles  are  incredible. 
The  second  part,  which  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  two  volumes,  is  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  authorities 
upon  which  the  New  Testament  mira- 
cles are  believed.  The  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels  is  subjected  to  a  very 
searching  examination.  The  result 
arrived  at  is,  that  the  story  of  the 
miracles  under  consideration  has  as 
little  external  support  as  internal 
credibility. 

These  volumes  excited  much  inter- 
est in  England,  and  passed  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  through  five  editions. 
They  at  first  received  the  highest 
praise  for  learning,  fairness,  and  criti- 
cal ability.  Prof.  Lightfoot,  however, 
in  a  series  of  articles  commenced 
in  "  The  Contemporary  Review,"  has 
criticised  very  severely  both  the  man- 
ner and  the  matter  of  the  book.  To 
these  criticisms,  the  author  replies  in 
"  The  Fortnightly."  The  discussion  is 
thus  far  confined  to  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  that  which  concerns  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  prom- 
ises a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
whole  field,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  service.  We  shall  refer  only  to  a 
few  points  in  the  first,  or  theoretical 
portion  of  the  treatise. 

On  some  points,  the  anonymous 
author  gains  an  easy  victory  over  his 
opponents.  There  are  few  positions 


held  by  men  of  thought  and  culture 
more  open  to  attack  than  that  occu- 
pied by  many  of  the  defenders  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity.  In  the 
first  place,  the  substance  of  the  reve- 
lation must  consist  of  truth  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason. 
If  the  truth  supernaturally  revealed 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  reason, 
where  would  be  the  necessity  of  the 
revelation  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  claimed,  by  the  same  class  of 
theologians,  that  miracles  may  be 
wrought  by  the  aid  of  the  Devil  no 
less  than  by  the  divine  power.  The 
question,  then,  presses,  How  can  we 
know  whether  the  miracles  brought 
forward  to  sustain  a  professed  reve- 
lation are  celestial  or  diabolical? 
Here,  it  is  maintained,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  pretended  revelation 
itself.  If  this  bears  marks  of  celestial 
origin,  the  miracles  are  divine  :  if  not, 
both  it  and  they  are  of  the  Devil. 
Thus  the  miracles  support  the  reve- 
lation, and  the  revelation  supports  the 
miracles.  But  the  truth  revealed 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  lie 
beyond  the  sphere  of  reason.  How, 
then,  can  we  judge  of  its  nature  ? 
The  relation  of  the  truth  revealed 
must  be  just  so  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  reason  as  to  be  unattainable  by  it, 
and  just  so  far  within  the  scope  of 
reason  as  to  be  amenable  to  it. 

One  great  fallacy  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  whom  he  opposes, 
springs  from  the  idea,  that,  in  the 
Gospel  narratives,  Jesus  is  represented 
as  using  his  miracles,  primarily,  for 
the  sake  of  authenticating  his  mis- 
sion. There  are,  indeed,  passages  in 
which  he  is  made  to  ascribe  a  certain 
confirmatory  power  to  these  works. 
Admitting  all  the  weight  that  can  be 
attached  to  these,  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  primary  reliance  of  Jesus 
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was  on  an  authority  higher  than  this. 
The  relation  is  well  expressed  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  in  the  passage  where 
he  at  first  demands  belief,  resting  his 
claim,  it  would  appear,  on  purely 
spiritual  grounds,  and  then  adds,  "Or 
else  believe  me  for  the  very  works' 
sake."  Jesus  is  represented  as  using 
the  strange  power  which  he  possessed 
for  the  good  that  he  could  do  by  it. 
It  was  exercised  as  a  result  of  faith, 
not  as  a  means  for  securing  it.  It 
was  exercised,  it  might  sometimes 
appear,  unwillingly,  simply  under  the 
constraint  of  love  and  pity.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  make  capital  out  of 
what  he  had  done,  he  sought  to  con- 
ceal it.  None  were  ever  received  by 
him  with  so  poor  a  welcome  as  those 
who  came,  drawn  by  the  story  of 
miracles,  or  else  seeking  a  sign. 
Nicodemus  came,  saying,  like  so 
many  English  and  other  "apologists," 
"No  man  can  do  these  miracles  that 
thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 
Jesus  gives  him  to  understand  that 
this  is  not  the  recognition  which  he 
demands.  "There  shall  no  sign  be 
given  them,"  he  answered  to  the 
demand  for  such  evidence,  in  words 
which  Strauss  urged  are  a  vestige  of 
the  true  life  of  Jesus,  before  it  had 
been  lost  in  the  myths  that  later 
gathered  about  it.  Indeed,  Jesus 
seems  to  have  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  the  reputation  of  a  wonder-worker; 
and  it  is  an  example  of  the  penalties 
which  the  higher  life  has  to  pay  to 
the  lower,  that,  both  among  friends 
and  foes,  he  has  figured  so  largely  as 
a  wonder-worker  ever  since. 

The  result  is,  that  miracles  occupy 
a  far  less  fundamental  place  in  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  than 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  If  they 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  merely  what  is 
involved  in  them.  But,  though  their 
importance  has  been  much  exagger- 


ated, it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  of  no  importance,  or  that  the 
stories  that  narrate  them  are  to  be  at 
once  dismissed  as  wholly  incredible. 
These  histories  are  to  be  treated  like 
other  histories;  and,  if  they  are  found 
to  contain  facts,  these  are  to  be 
treated  like  other  facts.  In  "  Super- 
natural Religion,"  those  who  believe 
in  miracles  are  spoken  of  as  assuming 
their  truth,  and  then  seeking  to  ex- 
plain them.  Their  truth  is  assumed 
in  no  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  the  truth  of  any  statements 
for  which  there  seems  sufficient  evi- 
dence may  be  said  to  be  assumed. 
The  evidence  for  them  is  much  greater 
than  is  admitted  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  admit  that  the  Gospels,  written, 
as  all  allow,  at  a  period  somewhat 
remote  from  the  events  which  they 
describe,  and  by  minds  untrained  to 
the  careful  sifting  of  evidence,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  certain  mythical 
element  mingled  with  the  truth 
which  they  contain  ;  but,  on  any  rea- 
sonable hypothesis  as  to  their  date, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  mythi- 
cal element  could  have  become  the 
preponderating  one.  There  is  one 
witness,  however,  unimpeachable  in 
his  trustworthiness,  whose  testimony 
is  not  recognized  in  the  work  we  are 
considering;  which,  though  general 
and  incidental,  is  yet  of  great  value. 
Certain  Epistles  of  Paul  have  never 
been  called  in  question ;  and  from 
these  we  must  take  our  start,  when 
we  wish  to  use  material  that  cannot 
be  controverted.  Paul  not  merely 
testifies  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  him  (a  miracle,  according  to  Mr. 
Mill,  the  most  easily  explained  of 
any  in  the  New  Testament),  he  states, 
after  careful  and  special  investigation, 
the  fact  and  the  order  of  his  appear- 
ance to  others.  He  also  assumes  the 
general  fact  of  miracles,  speaking  of 
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them,  in  the  phrase  just  quoted,  as 
the  signs  of  an  apostle ;  and,  in  one 
passage,  he  refers  in  special  to  .the 
gift  of  healing  as  possessed  by  some 
members  of  the  common  body;  while 
he  implies  the  fact  of  other  miracles. 
"To  another,"  he  says,  "the  gift  of 
healing,  to  another  the  working  of 
miracles."  The  author  of  "  Supernat- 
ural Religion"  says  he  does  not  re- 
member that  any  one  claims  to  have 
himself  wrought  miracles.  He  for- 
gets that  Paul  makes  this  claim  for 
himself  in  two  distinct  passages.1 

This  testimony  of  Paul  does  not 
confirm,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  narra- 
tives as  they  exist.  It  does,  however, 
imply  a  story  possessing  elements  in 
some  degree  similar,  and  thus  adds  to 
the  credibility  of  these.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  there  is  no  hint 
of  any  life  *of  Jesus  in  which  such 
elements  do  not  appear.  It  is  because 
the  evidence  for  miracles  has  been 
regarded  as  conclusive,  that  their 
reality  has  been  not  assumed,  but 
accepted. 

It  shows  the  great  insight  of 
Hume,  that  the  whole  battle  in  regard 
to  the  credibility  of  miracles  has  been 
waged  along  the  line  which  he  marked 
out.  The  famous  principle  of  Hume 
is,  that  mistake  and  deception  are 
within  our  experience,  while  a  mira- 
cle is  not :  therefore,  any  story  of  the 
miraculous  must  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  mistake  or  deception, 
except,  indeed,  under  circumstances 
where  mistake  or  deception  would  be 
as  miraculous  as  the  miracle  itself; 
and,  in  this  case,  we  have  our  choice 
between  the  two.  This  saying  of 
Hume  is  of  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
gram ;  and  its  brilliancy  results  large- 
ly from  its  exaggeration.  The  truth 

i  Kom.  xv.  19;  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 


that  there  is  in  the  epigram  is  ap- 
plied in  the  wrong  direction.  A  com- 
plete induction  forbids  us  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  that  we  shall  ever 
have  evidence  to  prove  any  fact  con- 
tradictory to  this  induction  :  it  does 
not  justify  us  in  dismissing  such  evi- 
dence, should  it  ever  be  met.  In  this 
latter  case,  we  have  to  admit  that  our 
induction  was  less  complete  than  we 
supposed.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh,  who  disputed  Mr.  Win- 
kles's  knowledge  of  his  own  name : 
"  How  could  I  have  got  Daniel  on  my 
notes,  unless  you  told  me  so,  sir?" 
In  fact,  much  of  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence consists  in  the  discovery  that 
what  were  considered  complete  induc- 
tions were  incomplete. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
a  "  complete  induction "  is  vastly 
stronger  on  its  positive  than  on  its 
negative  side.  It  can  be  proved  that 
certain  forces  tend  to  produce  certain 
effects.  We  may  be  absolutely  certain 
of  this,  and  yet  may  fail  to  know 
what  other  forces  may  at  times  make 
this  tendency  ineffectual.  These  in- 
terfering influences  may  be  rarely  ob- 
served ;  yet,  when  they  are  observed, 
they  must  be  recognized. 

The  complete  induction  to  which 
miracles  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
opposition  is  that  of  the  order  of 
nature.  This  is  the  induction  that 
underlies  all  other  inductions. 

But,  however  miracles  may  be  re- 
garded, the  author  greatly  exagger- 
ates the  practical  influence  of  the 
complete  induction  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  He  says,  "  The  great  ma- 
jority of  modern  German  critics  reject 
the  miraculous  altogether."  Can  he 
have  forgotten  Meyer  and  De  Wette, 
and  Bleek,  and  that  whole  class  of 
critics  as  learned  and  —  if  science 
means  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a 
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careful  use  of  all  material  at  command 
—  as  "  scientific  "  workers  as  can  be 
found  in  any  department  of  thought  ? 
The  fact  that  the  author  can  use  such 
language  as  the  following  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  escape  from  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  treating  any  theme. 
He  says,  — 

"  As  a  historical  fact,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  miracles,  and  the 
belief  in  them,  disappeared  exactly  when 
education,  and  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  natural  laws,  became  diffused  through- 
out Europe  ;  and  that  the  last  traces  of 
belief  in  supernatural  interference  with 
the  order  of  nature  are  only  to  be  frmnd 
in  localities  where  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion still  prevail,  and  render  delusion,  or 
pious  fraud  of  that  description,  possible. 
Miracles  are  now  denied  to  places  more 
enlightened  than  Naples  or  La  Salette." 

The  truth  is,  that,  at  the  time  these 
words  were  printed,  the  belief  in  con- 
temporary miracles  was,  by  far,  more 
widespread  in  England  and  America 
than  in  Italy.  The  miracles  thus 
believed  were  not  ecclesiastical ;  but 
they  were  miracles  none  the  less,  and 
miracles  no  less  startling  than  any 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  author  of  "  Supernatural 
Religion."  The  overcoming  of  the 
force  of  gravitation,  the  materializa- 
tion of  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
been  dead  for  centuries,  and  who  yet 
assumed  forms  that  could  be  seen  and 
handled,  —  these,  certainly,  are  mira- 
cles to  be  compared  with  any  ecclesi- 
astical miracles  whatever.  These  were 
believed  not  by  the  ignorant  alone, 
but  by  a  very  large  body  of  culti- 
vated people.  The  literature  of  this 
belief  includes  newspapers,  reviews, 
and  a  whole  library  of  volumes,  many 
of  them  full  of  thought. 

Why  have  not  these  modern  mira- 
cles been  even  more  widely  believed? 
Multitudes  have  stood  ready  to  believe 
them.  They  have  been  deterred  by 


no  antecedent  incredibility.  Many 
have  sought,  with  intense  earnest- 
ness, to  find  them  true,  but  have  been 
disappointed  and  repelled  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  found  what  seemed  to 
have  been  evidence  of  trickery,  and 
especially  by  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  spiritual  communications  were 
so  trivial,  or  worse  than  trivial. 

We  refer  to  these  facts  to  show 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  constituted 
now  as  the}'  always  have  been.  Now, 
as  ever,  men  will  believe  whatever  is 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  Thus 
the  statement  so  often  made,  and  made 
with  such  confidence  in  the  present 
volume,  that  belief  in  miracles  has 
died  out,  because  this  is  an  age  of  sci- 
ence, overlooks  the  most  palpable 
facts. 

Though  the  work  before  us  is  op- 
posed to  ecclesiastical  Christianity, 
it  is  by  no  means  opposed  to  religion, 
or  even  to  Christianity  in  its  simple 
form.  The  morality  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  the  author  extols;  and  he 
includes  in  morality  love  to  God,  as 
well  as  love  to  man.  While  exclud- 
ing theology,  he  retains  religion,  that 
religion  which  includes  all  the  theol- 
ogy Jesus  taught.  We  will  close  this 
imperfect  notice  of  a  very  brilliant 
and  acute  work,  —  a  work  sometimes, 
perhaps,  too  brilliant  and  acute  for 
the  most  successful  search  after  truth, 
— with  an  extract  which  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  tribute  which  it 
brings  to  what  we  may  all  regard  as 
the  essential  truth  of  Christianity. 


"The  teaching  of  Jesins,  however,  carried 
morality  to  the  sublimest  point  attained,  or 
even  attainable,  by  humanity.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  spiritual  religion  has  been  ren- 
dered doubly  great  by  the  unparalleled 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  own  character. 
Surpassing,  in  his  sublime  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  the  moral  grandeur  of  .Sukya 
Muni,  and  putting  to  the  blush  the  some- 
times sullied,  though  generally  admirable 
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teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the 
whole  round  of  Greek  philosophers,  he 
presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  life,  so  far 
as  we  can  estimate  it,  uniformly  noble,  and 
consistent  with  his  own  lofty  principles ;  so 
that  the  'imitation  of  Christ'  has  become 
almost  the  final  word  in  the  preaching  of 
Ms  religion,  and  must  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  its  per- 
manence. His  system  might  not  be  new; 
but  it  was,  in  a  high  sense,  the  perfect 
development  of  natural  morality;  and  it 
was  final  in  this  respect  amongst  others, 
that  superseding  codes  of  law,  and  elabo- 
rate rules  of  life,  it  confined  itself  to  two 
fundamental  principles,  —  love  to  God  and 
lore  to  man.  Whilst  all  previous  systems 
had  merely  sought  to  purify  the  stream,  it 
demanded  the  purification  of  the  fountain. 
It  placed  the  evil  thought  on  a  par  with 
the  evil  action.  Such  morality,  based  upon 
the  intelligent  and  earnest  acceptance  of 
divine  law,  and  perfect  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  is  the  highest  con- 
ceivable by  humanity;  and,  although  its 
power  and  influence  must  augment  with 
the  increase  of  enlightenment,  it  is  itself 
beyond  development,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  principles  unlimited  in  their  range,  and 
inexhaustible  in  their  application." 

C.  C.  EVERETT. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTH.1 

MR.  EDWARD  KING  gives  the 
record  of  an  extensive  tour  of  obser- 
vation through  the  States  of  the  South 
and  South-west  during  the  whole  of 
1873  and  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1874.  The  author  and  artists  asso- 
ciated with  him  travelled  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  miles,  visited 
nearly  every  city  and  town  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Southern  States,  talked 
with  men  of  all  classes,  parties,  and 
colors,  studied  the  politics  in  each 
State  since  the  reconstruction,  care- 
fully investigated  manufacturing  en- 
terprises and  sites,  explored  rivers, 

1  The  Great  South :  A  Record  of  Journeys  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland.  By  Edward  King.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Wells  Champney.  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Hartford,  Conu.,  1875. 


penetrated  into  mountain  regions  sel- 
dom visited  by  Northern  men.  They 
met  with  a  kind  and  generous  recep- 
tion, and  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
truthful  record  of  life  in  a  section 
which  has,  since  the  close  of  a  wast- 
ing war,  been  crushed  by  many  mis- 
fortunes, but  for  which  a  brighter  day 
is  coming. 

So  many  records  of  travel  in  for- 
eign lands  have  lately  been  given  to 
the  public,  so  many  and  so  sad  are 
the  stories  of  trial  and  disappoint- 
ment, of  suffering  and  massacre,  of 
falsehood  and  treachery,  and  fruitless 
patience  and  courage,  that  this  book 
comes  to  us  with  a  refreshing  flavor: 
we  art  not  expecting  our  travellers  to 
be  eaten  by  cannibals,  to  die  of  ma- 
laria fever,  or  to  be  killed  by  savage 
men  or  beasts.  Mr.  King  gives  us 
word-pictures  of  Southern  scenery, 
charming  views  of  domestic  life,  prac- 
tical descriptions  of  the  industries, 
comic  sketches  of  negro  characteris- 
tics, with  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
biography  or  history  snugly  sand- 
wiched in.  It  seems,  as  we  read  the 
book,  that  the  experiences  are  really 
our  own,  so  vivid  is  the  descrip- 
tion. 

With  the  downfall  of  slavery  and 
the  advent  of  reconstruction,  came 
such  radical  changes  in  Louisiana 
politics  and  society,  that  those  belong- 
ing to  the  ancien  regime,  who  could 
flee,  fled ;  and  many  others  would 
willingly  have  kept  them  company. 
Discouragement  is  plainly  written  on 
most  faces  you  meet. 

"Ah,  these  faces,  these  faces!  express- 
ing deeper  pain,  profounder  discontent, 
than  were  caused  by  the  iron  fate  of  the 
few  years'  of  the  war.  One  sees  them 
everywhere,  —  on  the  street,  at  the  theatre, 
in  the  salon,  in  the  cars,  —  and  pauses  for  a 
moment,  struck  with  the  expression  of 
entire  despair,  of  complete  helplessness, 
which  has  possessed  their  features.  The 
struggle  is  over,  peace  has  been  declared; 
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"but  a  generation  has  been  doomed.  The 
past  has  given  to  the  future  the  dower  of 
the  present:  there  seems  only  the  dead 
level  of  uninspiring  struggle  for  those  go- 
ing out,  and  small  hope  for  those  coming 
in. 

"  The  look  is  on  the  faces  of  the  men, 
the  generals  in  diastrous  measures;  on  the 
faces  of  women  who  have  lost  husbands, 
children,  lovers,  fortunes,  homes,  and  com- 
fort forever  more.  The  look  is  on  the  faces 
of  the  strong  fighters,  thinkers,  and  con- 
trollers of  the  Southern  mind  and  heart." 

Yachting  on  the  Florida  rivers 
seems  to  be  a  prime  amusement  for 
winter;  and  to  the  traveller  the  sight 
of  an  alligator  the  greatest  treat. 

"  Sailing  back,  we  were  treated  to  the 
sight  of  an  alligator  fifteen  feet  long,  sun- 
ning himself  on  a  hummock  of  yellow 
grass.  The  wrinkle  under  his  lower  jaw 
gave  him  a  good-humored  look;  and  he 
actually  seemed  to  smile  as  the  bullets 
hissed  around  him." 

Mr.  King  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  negro  minstrelsy,  and 
many  selections  from  it.  But  little 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of 
the  "slave  music"  can  be  conveyed  in 
words.  The  quaintness  of  the  wild 
gestures  which  accompany  the  songs 
cannot  be  described. 


GLOBE  DICTIONARY. 

THE  signification  of  the  word  "dic- 
tionary "  has  expanded  far  beyond  that 
which  its  own  definition  of  itself — a 
collection  of  words  with  their  mean- 
ings —  gave  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  knowledge  now  acquired  in  our 
common  schools,  of  science  and  art, 
requires  encyclopedic  as  well  as  etymo- 
logical definitions,  —  definitions  of 
things  as  well  as  words. 

It  is  no  longer  a  joke  to  say  of  a 
book  that  it  is  dull  as  a  dictionary. 
One  seeking  literary  pleasure  or  profit, 
to  fill  up  an  otherwise  idle  hour,  might 


go  farther  and  fare  worse  than  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  modern  diction- 
ary. 

Indeed,  as  there  is  no  English  or 
American  Academy  of  Letters  to 
legalize,  as  it  were,  the  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, or  strict  definition  of  words, 
the  encyclopedic  definitions  in  a  dic- 
tionary may  be  the  only  ones  which 
rest  upon  authority. 

En  passant,  how  are  our  ortho- 
graphic tournaments,  sometimes  called 
spelling-matches,  to  decide  whether 
hon-our  shall  crown  him  who  spells  it 
hon-or,  or  if  the  theatre  shall  applaud 
him  who  spells  it  with  a  t-e-r? 

All  of  which  is  suggested  by  looking 
through  the  Globe  Dictionary,1  a  small 
octavo,  which  contains  more  orthoepic, 
orthographic,  and  encyclopedic  (our 
descriptive  adjectives  show  that  we 
are  fresh  from  the  dictionary)  merit 
than  it  would  seem  possible  to  so  con- 
dense, to  say  nothing  of  its  numerous 
illustrations. 


AFRICA.2 

DURING  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, our  knowledge  of  Africa  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  is  still  growing. 
It  is  the  great  field  of  exploration  and 
adventure ;  and  most  of  the  explorers 
have  given  us  abundant  records  of 
their  experiences.  When  any  new 
book  of  African  travel  attracts  the 
intelligent  reader,  he  desires  to  have 
a  distinct  idea  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  in  the  way  of  discovery ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 

1  The  Globe  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, Etymological,  Explanatory,  and  Pronoun- 
cing, illustrated  by  live  hundred  engravings  on 
wood.    Boston :  Estes  &  Lauriat. 

2  Africa :    the    History    of    Exploration    and 
Adventure,  as  given  in  the  Leading  Authorities, 
from  Herodotus  to  Livingstone.    By  C.  H.  Jones. 
With  map  and  illustrations.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. : 
New  York. 
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grasp  the  really  important  facts  in 
any  of  these  books,  without  knowing 
just  how  far  the  discoveries  therein 
supplement  those  of  other  explorers, 
and  their  relation  to  the  existing 
body  of  geographical  and  ethnographi- 
cal knowledge.  The  author,  to  supply 
this  want,  has  given  us  a  carefully 
arranged  summary  of  the  explora- 
tions from  the  time  of  Herodotus 
till  the  death  of  Livingstone,  compre- 
hensive enough  to  present  all  the 
important  facts  and  continuous  steps 
in  the  opening  of  this  great  continent, 
yet  sufficiently  in  detail  to  give  a  fair 
conception  of  the  work  performed  by 
each  prominent  explorer. 

The  record  of  geographical  discov- 
ery is  complete;  and  almost  equal  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  accounts 
of  the  character,  customs,  industries, 
and  special  traits,  of  such  tribes  of 
this  savage  population  as  the  modern 
traveller  has  made  known  to  us.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  various  nar- 
ratives is  made  up  of  purely  personal 
adventure  and  experience :  from  these 
Mr.  Jones  has  gathered  the  most 
characteristic,  and  given  them  in  the 
authors'  own  words.  Much  has  been 
done  to  simplify  the  confusing  nomen- 
clature. Scarcely  any  two  explorers 
have  given  the  same  name  to  any 
place  not  thoroughly  well  known ;  and, 
if  they  do,  they  are  sure  to  spell  it  dif- 
ferently. The  great  rivers  are  the  con- 
necting links  between  the  journeys  of 
the  great  explorers  ;  and  three  of  them 
have  seemed  to  guide  the  course  of 
modern  discovery,  —  the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Zambesi.  So  much 
has  been  written  about  the  late  ex- 
plorers, that  we  will  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  brief  sketches  of  the 
earlier  ones  in  this  record. 

Dr.  Barth's  travels  were  nearer  to 
Ashantee  than  any  others  narrated  in 
detail  in  these  pages. 


"There  are  five  degrees  of  society,  —  the 
king,  the  caboceers  or  magistrates,  the 
gentry,  the  traders,  and  the  slaves.  Be- 
sides the  king,  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one 
distinction,  that  between  slave  and  free- 
man. The  importance  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  his  wives;  for  these  are  the 
cheapest  laborers.  The  king  is  limited  to 
3,333  wives,  who,  in  the  working  season, 
are  scattered  over  his  numerous  planta- 
tions. The  labor  of  clearing  away  obstruc- 
tions in  a  rankly  luxuriant  soil  is  the  chief 
employment  of  an  Ashantee  agriculturist; 
and  in  this,  his  chief  instrument  is  fire,  by- 
means  of  which  he  both  clears  the  ground, 
and  spreads  a  mass  of  rich  manure  upon 
the  soil.  Though  they  do  not  smelt  metals, 
they  have  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths  of  a 
grade  superior  to  what  might  be  expected. 
The  fineness,  variety,  and  brilliance  of  the 
native  cloths,  would  not  disgrace  an  Eng- 
lish loom.  They  have  also  dyers,  potters, 
tanners,  and  carpenters." 

The  earlier  travels  of  Livingstone 
are  supplemented  by  those  of  Anders- 
son  and  of  Magyar.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  Du  Chaillu's 
explorations  was  the  study  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  gorilla. 
The  existence  of  this  animal  had  been 
suspected  at  an  earlier  date :  but  Du 
Chaillu  was  the  first  to  penetrate  to 
its  native  haunts,  and  to  write  from 
personal  knowledge. 

"Suddenly,  as  \ve  were  yet  creeping 
along,  in  a  silence  which  made  a  heavy 
breath  seem  loud  and  distinct,  the  woods 
were  at  once  filled  with  the  tremendous 
barking  roar  of  the  gorilla.  Then  the  un- 
derbrush swayed  rapidly  just  ahead;  and 
presently  before  us  stood  an  immense  male 
gorilla.  He  had  gone  through  the  jungle 
on  his  all-fours;  but,  when  he  saw  our 
party,  he  erected  himself,  and  looked  us 
boldly  in  the  face.  Nearly  six  feet  high  (he 
proved  two  inches  less),  with  immense 
body,  huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms, 
with  fiercely-glaring,  large,  deep-gray  eyes, 
and  a  hellish  expression  of  face,  which 
seemed  to  me  some  nightmare  vision,  thus 
stood  before  us  this  king  of  the  African 
forests.  His  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire 
as  we  stood  motionless  on  the  defensive; 
and  the  crest  of  short  hair  which  stands  on 
his  forehead  began  to  twitch  rapidly  up 
and  down,  while  his  powerful  fangs  were 
shown  as  he  again  sent  forth  a  thunderous 
roar.  He  advanced  a  few  steps,  then  stop- 
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ped  to  utter  that  hideous  roar  again,  ad- 
vanced again,  and  finally  stopped,  about 
six  yards  from  us.  As  he  begau  another 
roar,  we  tired,  and  killed  him." 

The  statements  of  Du  Chaillu  were 
received  with  incredulity,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  arose  as  to  his  truthful- 
ness ;  but  his  accuracy  upon  the  most 
disputed  points  was  established  by 
the  French  travellers,  Serval  and 
Griffin  du  Bellay  ;  and  his  statements 
concerning  the  Fan  tribe  were  verified 
by  Burton.  The  books  of  Living- 
stone, Baker,  Schweinfurth,  Stanley, 
and  Bartle  Frere,  furnish  abundant 
records  ;  and  the  work  concludes  with 
an  account  of  African  missions. 


HIGGINSON'S  HISTORY. 

COL.  HIGGIXSON  has  written  a 
history  of  the  United  States  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  has  written  it  admirably 
well.1  The  true  critics  of  such  books 
are  the  children  themselves  ;  and  we 
referred  an  early  copy  of  this  book  to 
four  boys  of  average  intelligence  for 
their  verdict.  They  read  it  eagerly, 
read  it  aloud ;  and  it  was  ob- 
servable that  boys  older  and  boys 
younger  than  the  selected  boys  were 
drawn  in  from  other  books,  —  novels, 
too,  —  to  hear  the  reading. 

The  whole  is  condensed  into  little 
more  than  three  hundred  small  pages; 
but  the  boy  or  girl  who  reads  it  has  a 
distinct  conception  of  what  has  made 
the  country  what  it  is, — of  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  the 
history,  —  and  knows  who  are  the 
men  and  women  worth  remembering, 
and  worth  looking  for.  Col.  Higgin- 
son  has  loyally  tried  to  make  the 
achievements  of  peace  as  interesting 
as  they  are  ;  and  he  does  not  waste 
over  a  skirmish  the  attention  and  in- 

1  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Boston :  Lee 
and  Sliepard,  1875. 


terest  which  are  more  fairly  given  to 
the  real  victories  of  the  English  races 
over  the  New  World. 

His  narrative  style  is  too  well 
known  to  need  praise  now.  Here  is 
his  description  of  Washington's  ap- 
pearance at  Cambridge:  — 

"  So  he  came  from  Virginia,  arriving  on 
July  2,  1775,  and  the  next  day  stood  under 
the  great  elm  in  Cambridge,  still  known  as 
the  "Washington  Elm,"  to  take  command 
of  the  Continental  army.  No  doubt  there 
was  great  curiosity  to  see  this  famous 
ofru-er ;  and  we  can  imagine  with  what 
eagerness  the  soldiers  looked  at  him.  When 
they  looked,  they  saw  a  man  forty-three 
years  old,  more  than  six  feet  tall,  broad 
and  vigorous,  with  large  hands  and  feet, 
rather  clumsy  in  his  movements,  yet  with 
great  dignity  of  bearing,  and  with  a  noble 
and  commanding  countenance  at  all  times. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  buff  fac- 
ings, buff  small-clothes,  an  epaulet  on  each 
shoulder,  and  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat. 

"And  when  Washington  looked,  in  turn, 
upon  his  army,  he  saw,  to  use  his  own 
words  '  a  mixed  multitude  of  people,  under 
very  little  discipline,  order,  or  government.' 
They  were  armed  with  fowling-pieces  or 
muskets,  hardly  any  two  of  which  were  of 
the  same  caliber.  Few  of  the  regiments 
had  any  uniform,  they  wearing  small- 
clothes. Those  who  came  from  a  distance 
had  usually  some  similarity  of  dress,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  on  the  march  ;  and  many  of 
the  riflemen  who  soon  arrived  from  Vir- 
ginia wore  hunting-shirts  of  brown  Holland, 
'  double-caped  on  the  shoulder,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indians,'  and  having  embroidered 
on  the  heart,  in  capital  letters,  '  Liberty  or 
death.' " 

The  book  will  be  popular  among 
children,  and  invaluable  in  schools. 
It  is  largely  and  intelligently  illus- 
trated by  maps  and  other  engravings. 


EPOCHS  OF  HISTORY.1 

EDWARD  III. 

A  BRILLIANT  period  of  English 
history  is  presented  in  this  little 
book,  which  forms  one  of  a  series  of 

i  Epochs  of  History.  Edward  III.  By  the  Rev. 
"W.  Waburton,  M.A.  Estes  and  Lauriat :  Boston. 
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European  history.  These  books  are 
admirably  adapted  for  general  readers. 
The  events  which  they  especially  re- 
late are  guide-posts  along  the  histori- 
cal road.  Edward  III.  reigned  fifty 
years ;  and  through  all  these  years 
stretches  the  Continental  war,  which, 
in  the  author's  words,  seems  more  like 
one  of  the  splendid  tournaments  in 
which  this  golden  age  of  chivalry 
delighted  than  an  international  strug- 
gle in  which  great  issues  were  at 
stake. 

The  leading  events  separate  these 
fifty  years  into  clearly-defined  periods 
of  ten  years  each. 

The  first  decade  begins  with  the 
establishment  of  a  formal  peace  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  ends 
with  the  ripening  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  same,  and  preparations  for 
war  on  both  sides. 

The  second  opens  with  the  first  in- 
vasion of  France,  and  winds  up  with 
the  fourth  and  greatest  invasion,  re- 
sulting in  the  victory  of  Crecy  and 
the  surrender  of  Calais.  In  the  third, 
the  Black  Death  forces  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  beginning ;  and 
at  the  end  we  have  the  battle  of 
Poictiers  and  the  capture  of  the 
French  king. 

In  the  fourth,  as  an  indirect  conse- 
quence of  the  war,  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jacquerie  in  France,  the  battle 
of  Navarrette,  and  the  re-instatement 
of  the  King  of  Spain  by  the  Black 
Prince. 

The  last  ten  years  of  the  reign 
record  a  series  of  reverses  and  disas- 
ters, beginning  with  the  illness  of 
the  Black  Prince,  his  unpopularity  in 
his  French  duchy,  and  end  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  the  territories  in 
France,  which  the  English  had  pre- 
viously possessed,  or  had  won  during 
the  war. 

It  is  very  curious  in  the  history  of 


these  times,  that,  in  each  of  these 
periods,  history  seems  to  return  upon 
itself:  each  decade  ends  with  an  ap- 
parently decisive  battle  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral aspect  is  not  changed.  In  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  negotiations, 
menaces,  and  courtesies  are  renewed, 
but  nothing  decisive  is  gained.  A 
review  of  the  character  of  the  king 
will  explain  this.  His  reign,  though 
characterized  by  extravagant  expen- 
diture, short-sighted  legislation,  and 
vacillating  policy,  was  for  a  long  time 
prosperous,  owing  to  his  personal 
prowess,  liberality,  and  splendor,  his 
ready  tact,  incessant  activity,  and 
marvellous  good-fortune  ;  but,  as  his 
chief  object  was  glory,  his  influence 
was  personal  and  evanescent.  As  soon 
as  his  vigor  declined,  the  brilliant 
picture  faded. 

The  proclamation  of  the  king,  in 
June,  1349,  after  the  Black  Death,  is 
an  example  of  the  legislation  of 
those  times. 

"  Seeing  that  a  great  part  of  the  people, 
and  principally  of  laborers  and  servants,  is 
dead  of  the  plague,  and  that  some,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  masters  and  the  scarcity  of 
servants,  will  not  work  unless  they  receive 
exorbitant  wages,  and  others  choosing 
rather  to  beg  in  idleness  than  to  earn  their 
bread  by  labor  .  ,  .  we  have  ordained 
by  the  advice  of  our  prelates  and  nobles, 
and  other  skilled  persons,  that  every 
able-bodied  man  and  woman  in  our  king- 
dom, bond  or  free,  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  not  living  by  trading,  or  having  of  his 
or  her  own  wherewithal  to  live  .  .  . 
shall,  if  so  required,  serve  another  for  the 
same  wages  as  were  the  custom  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  our  reign,  &c.  .  .  . 
and  seeing  that  many  '  sturdy  beggars ' 
(validi  mendicantes),  as  long  as  they  can 
live  by  begging  and  charity,  refuse  to  labor 
...  no  one,  under  pain  of  imprisonment, 
shall  presume  to  nourish  them  in  their  idle- 
ness." 

Governments  had  yet  to  learn  that 
legislation  is  powerless  to  control  the 
operation  of  economic  laws ;  and  that 
wages  must  find  their  own  level  in 
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spite  of  menaces  of  the  employers, 
and  combinations  of  the  employed. 
The  proclamation  produced  no  effect. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  en- 
force it ;  and  people  began  to  flee  from 
one  district  to  another  to  evade  the 
statute.  "In  1361  parliament,  which 
had  not  gained  wisdom  by  experience, 
passed  a  downright  '  fugitive-slave 
law,'  ordering  that  a  laborer  caught 
escaping  should  be  imprisoned  till  he 
had  '  made  gree  'to  the  party  from 
whose  service  he  fled,  and  '  in  token 
of  falsity'  should  be  burned  in  the 
forehead  with  an  iron  formed  and 
made  to  the  letter  F." 

The  concluding  chapter  gives  us 
vivid  pictures  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  period,  the  domestic  habits, 
food,  and  dress  of  the  people,  and 
some  account  of  the  language  and 
literature. 

"  Our  ancestors  in  the  fourteenth  century 
kept  early  hours.  It  was  the  custom  to 
rise  with  the  sun.  The  usual  dinner-hour 
was  nine  in  the  morning.  The  family  were 
summoned  to  it  by  the  blowing  of  horns. 
The  first  step  was  washing  the  hands.  After 
the  guests  were  seated  around  the  table, 
the  cloth  was  laid  ;  the  salt-cellars,  knives, 
spoons,  bread,  and  cups  of  wine  were  set 
on.  There  were  no  forks  nor  plates.  Each 
couple  of  guests  had  between  them  a  thick 
flat  slice  of  bread  of  second  quality,  on 
which  a  portion  of  fish  or  meat  sufficient 
for  two  was  laid,  and  on  which  it  was 
carved  ;  the  gravy,  as  a  rule,  running 
through  upon  the  table-cloth.  As  soon  as 
this  course  was  finished,  ttte  trenchers  were 
thrown  in  a  basket  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  the  hands 
were  washed  a  second  time,  cups  of  wine 
served,  and  then  the  minstrels  were  intro- 
duced." 

At  this  time,  Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  business,  and  French  the  lan- 
guage of  society ;  but  the  English 
language  had  lived,  and  the  time  had 
now  come  for  its  revival  as  a  national 
tongue.  Wicklif  was  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  this  revival ;  and  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  he  "  forged 


the  weapon  with  which  he  fought. 
Chaucer,  also,  gave  expression  to  the 
poetic  feeling  of  the  age. 


FACTA  NON  VERBA.1 

THE  second  title  shows  the  purpose 
of  the  book.  The  author  is  convinced 
that  Roman  Catholicism  is  gaining 
many  converts  in  England;  and  he 
thinks,  that,  especially  among  young 
women,  one  great  influence  is  the  at- 
traction which  the  sisterhoods  offer  to 
those  who  are  seeking  some  way  of 
doing  good.  While  acknowledging 
the  admirable  ministrations  of  the 
sisters,  he  attributes  their  success  to 
the  self-denial  and  charity  of  the  in- 
dividual women  composing  the  sister- 
hood, and  not  at  all  to  the  institution, 
and  claims  that  as  good  and  effectual 
work  has  been  performed  by  Protest- 
ant ladies  acting  only  from  their  own 
inward  impulse.  To  prove  this,  he 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  experience 
of  thirteen  Protestant  women,  who, 
each  working  in  her  chosen  sphere, 
have  accomplished  great  results.  Few 
of  them  were  rich  or  influential ;  and 
their  schemes  were  usually  started  on 
a  very  small  scale.  Soon,  however, 
they  found  friends,  inspired  them  with 
faith  and  confidence  in  their  under- 
takings, and  have  been  able  to  per- 
form the  miracles  here  recorded. 

Miss  Maria  S.  Rye  has  assisted  a 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  governess- 
es, and  fifteen  hundred  female  ser- 
vants, to  emigrate  to  the  colonies,  and 
provided  them  with  positions.  She 
has  brought  twelve  hundred  "gutter 
children,"  chiefly  girls,  to  Canada,  and 
provided  them  with  homes,  nearly 
all  with  farmers,  away  from  towns  ; 

1  A  Comparison  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant Charity  in  England.  By  the  author  of 
Contrasts.  W.  Isbiater  &  Co.,  London. 
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having  crossed  the  Atlantic  twelve 
times. 

Miss  Annie  Macpherson  has  made 
ten  voyages,  and  found  homes  for 
eighteen  hundred  boys,  providing 
also  for  their  supervision,  and  that 
of  the  persons  with  whom  they  are 
placed. 

Miss  Mary  Merryweather  hegan  her 
charitable  work  by  seeking  to  elevate 
the  women  employed  in  a  large  silk- 
factory.  Becoming  known  for  her 
efficiency  here,  she  was  chosen  super- 
intendent of  the  Liverpool  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  She  qualified  her- 
self for  this  position  by  acquiring  the 
special  knowledge  necessary,  entered 
upon  its  duties;  and,  under  her 
care,  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
nurses  have  graduated. 

Miss  Johanna  Chandler  has,  from 
the  smallest  beginning,  established  a 
hospital  for  the  paralyzed  and  epi- 
leptic, organized  a  convalescent  home 
for  their  benefit,  and  collected  funds 
for  annuities  for  the  incurable. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  herself 
blind,  has  established  an  institution  by 
means  of  which  the  blind  are  taught 
various  occupations,  enabling  them  to 
earn  their  living,  and  are  supplied 
with  a  market  for  their  work.  One 
thousand  have  already  been  so 
aided. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Hil- 
ton, a  Quakeress,  a  creche  has  been 
established  in  a  very  poor  district, 
where  more  than  one  hundred  children 
are  cared  for. 

The  labors  of  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter for  poor  children  are  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  men- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Harrison  (Adeline  Cooper)  has 
erected  a  much-needed  model  lodging- 
house,  established  a  working  men's 
club,  and  a  large  ragged  school,  which 
together  have  almost  regenerated 


the  quarter  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated. 

Miss  Sarah  Robinson  has  labored 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  is  at  present  occu- 
pied in  erecting  a  soldiers7  institute 
at  Portsmouth,  where  they  may  be 
saved  from  all  the  evil  influences 
which  await  them  as  they  leave  their 
ships. 

Miss  Mary  Whately,  residing  in 
Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
has  established  schools  for  the  native 
children  with  great  success  ;  and  Miss 
Miriam  Harris,  a  Jewess,  has  accom- 
plished wonders  in  the  improvement 
of  infant  schools  for  the  children  of 
her  own  race. 

Each  of  these  ladies  has  accom- 
plished these  miracles  by  doing  the 
work  nearest  her  hand,  and  doing  it 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  comes  of 
inspired  conviction  of  duty,  much 
warmer  than  rises  in  obedience  to  a 
superior  officer,  or  the  rules  of  an 
order.  This  enthusiasm,  combined 
with  good  sense,  wins  confidence  and 
aid  from  those  who  know  the  value 
of  a  leader  with  these  qualities.  No 
cause,  however  deserving,  can  suc- 
ceed which  has  not  such  a  leader ;  and 
if  any  enterprise  is  started  by  a  com- 
pany, instead  of  an  individual,  it  is 
with  greatest  difficulty  the  place  is 
filled. 

The  stories  of  these  lives  teach, 
also,  the  wisdom  of  small  beginnings. 
From  step  to  step,  constantly  gaining 
by  experience,  the  plans  have  been  car- 
ried on  to  their  fullest  extent,  or  are 
now  going  forward.  The  author  has 
omitted  noticing  many  widely-known 
names,  as  Miss  Nightingale,  Miss  Hill, 
Miss  Coutts :  he  also  only  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  women 
in  humble  stations,  who  are  working  in 
this  same  way,  and  accomplishing  more 
good  than  can  be  known  or  computed. 
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SMITH'S    SMALLER   HISTORIES. 

EVERY  person  of  the  least  literary 
cultivation  knows  the  merits  of  the 
William  Smith  Dictionaries.  When 
you  find  yourself  writing  or  studying 
in  a  room  where  they  all  are,  you  are 
comfortable :  when  you  have  to  do 
your  pen-work  in  a  room  where  none 
of  them  are,  you  are  wretched. 

We  do  a  real  and  substantial  ser- 
vice to  every  reader,  when  we  tell 
him  that  he  will  be  wise  to  put  into 
his  own  collection  of  books  the 
"Smaller  Histories,"1  which,  in  a 
series  of  years,  Dr.  Smith  has  pub- 
lished. Even  men  of  sense  may 
have  supposed  them  mere  school- 
books,  and  passed  them  by.  In  fact, 
they  are  such  handy  guides  in  refer- 
ence, they  are  so  well  up  to  the  most 
recent  results,  and  they  condense  so 
much  information,  that  they  deserve 
a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Diction- 
aries, among  the  books  of  reference 
of  intelligent  men  and  women. 
Their  value  as  school-books  may  be 
judged  of  from  what  we  say  thus  of 
their  general  utility. 

Some  of  these  books  have  been  in 
print  ten  years.  The  series  now  con- 
tains five  volumes.  The  first  is 
"The  History  of  the  East/'  by 
Philip  Smith. 

i  A  Smaller  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  from 
the  Pearliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  *  Phoenicia.  By 
Philip  Smith,  B.  A.  Illustrations. 

A  Smaller  Scripture  History.  Three  Parts : 
Old-Testament  History,  Connection  of  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  New-Testament  History  to 
A.D.  70.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trations. 16  mo.  Cloth. 

A  Smaller  History  of  Greece.  For  Younger 
Students  and  Common  Schools.  By  William 
Smith  LL.D.  Illustrations. 

A  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By 
William  Smith,  LL.D.  With  a  Continuation  to 
A.D.  476,  by  Eugene  Lawrence,  A.M.  Illus- 
trations. 

A  Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earli- 
est Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.  All  published  by  Harpers. 


Its  purpose  is  to  supply  the  learner 
with  some  information  respecting  the 
Eastern  nations  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact  while  reading  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  set  be- 
fore the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the 
course  of  ancient  civilization  in  its 
earliest  seats. 

Besides  this  general  purpose,  the 
book  is  specially  designed  to  aid  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  placing 
in  their  true  historical  relations  those 
allusions  to  Egypt,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, Phoenicia,  and  the  Medo-Per- 
sian  Empire,  which  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  history  of  Israel  from 
Abraham  to  Nehemiah. 

The  second  is  a  "  Smaller  Scripture 
History,"  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  and  is  de- 
signed to  supply  a  condensed  manual 
of  Scripture  history  for  the  junior 
classes  iri  schools,  and  for  family 
use. 

It  presents  the  whole  subject  in 
one  volume,  containing  the  histories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  a  brief  but  fairly  complete  ac- 
count of  the  connecting  period. 

The  third  is  "  The  Smaller  History 
of  Greece."  The  opening  chapters, 
containing  the  geographical  descrip- 
tion, origin,  and  general  survey,  of 
people  and  institutions,  fitly  intro- 
duce the  history  of  events  and  per- 
sons which  succeeds,  which  are  not 
related  as  isolated  facts ;  but  the  con- 
necting thread  of  cause  and  effect  is 
finely  drawn.  The  history  ends  with 
the  conquest  by  the  Romans. 

The  closing  chapter  —  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Greek  literature  until 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  — 
is  an  admirable  mingling  of  biogra- 
phy, philosophy,  and  mythology. 

"  The  History  of  Koine,"  the 
fourth  in  the  series,  begins  with 
the  earliest  times,  and  is  continued 
until  A.D.  476,  or  the  time  of  the 
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extinction  of  the  empire  of  the 
West. 

The  language  is  simple  and  con- 
cise, the  narrative  interesting;  and 
the  comprehensive  table  of  contents 
is  almost  a  history  in  itself.  The 
illustrations  are  in  good  taste. 

The  fifth,  a  "History  of  England," 
is  the  joint  production  of  Philip  and 
Dr.  Smith,  and  is  intended  to  range 
with  the  Histories  of  Greece  and 
Home. 

The  most  recent  authorities  have 
been  consulted ;  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  work  will  be  found 
to  present  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
account  of  English  history  for  schools, 
for  whose  use  it  is  chiefly  intended. 


TALKS   ON  ART. 

IN  reading  the  moral  reflections  of 
some  critics  on  Mr.  William  Hunt's 
want  of  conscientiousness  in  his  work,1 
and  the  holy  horror  lately  expressed 
at  the  dangerous  doctrine  promulgat- 
ed by  him  in  his  class,  as  instanced 
by  a  single  quotation  from  his  "Talks 
on  Art,"  the  one  containing  the  words 
"  Hang  duty,"  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  why  the  readers  of  that  sentence 
failed  to  observe  any  of  the  sparkling 
rubies  and  pearls  which  fell  from  his 
lips  in  those  talks.  Why  should  that 
one  eager  plea  for  a  little  more  spon- 
taneity, freedom,  enthusiasm,  and, 
above  all,  joy  in  that  art  which  he 
loves  so  much,  be  pounced  upon  so 
fiercely  ?  Does  he  not  also  say,  "  Be 
earnest,  and  don't  worry,  and  you  will 
learn  twice  as  fast.  You  will  some  time 
arrive  at  a  time  when  you  will  say, 
1  That's  right;7"  and  also,  "Strike 
frankly  and  strong  from  your  convic- 

i  Talks  on  Art.  By  William  M.  Hunt,  River- 
side press,  1875. 


tions,  and  your  faults  will  be  much 
more  easily  corrected ;  for  they  will 
be  more  evident."  "  If  you  use  only 
your  finger-tips,  you  acquire  a  stiff 
wrist,  elbow,  shoulder,  and  back."  Is 
it  not  plain,  except  to  those  who  will 
not  see,  that,  "Hang  duty!"  means 
the  same  thing  as  these  more  care- 
fully-turned phrases  ? 

Was  not  this  same  dangerous  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  great  Flax  man, 
when  he  said  to  John  Leech's  father, 
"  Do  not  let  him  be  cramped  by  les- 
sons in  drawing ;  let  his  genius  fol- 
low its  own  vent  "  ?  Is  it  a  careless 
worker  and  master,  who  says  to  his 
class,  as  Mr.  Hunt  says,  "  Ah,  those 
great  men  !  their  life  was  one  prayer : 
they  did  nothing  but  their  work,  cared 
only  for  what  they  were  doing;  and 
how  little  the  world  knows  of  them  ! " 
And  again:  "Fifteen  years  ago, 
everybody  said  Delacroix  was  a  fool ; 
couldn't  represent  what  he  wanted  to, 
without  his  peculiar  criss-cross  work 
of  hatching.  What  of  it?  Try  to 
work  simply,  but  get  what  you  want. 
Criss-cross,  sit  on  it,  pour  an  ink  bot- 
tle over  it,  only  get  it.  Do  as  did 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Take  all  your 
vases  and  recast  them,  in  order  to 
make  your  last  work  what  you  want 
to  make  it." 

Those  who  know  the  man  as  well 
as  the  artist  will  recognize  him  in 
these  words:  "A  man  is  nothing, 
except  in  his  relation  to  others  of  the 
human  race.  We  are  all  selfish,  not 
ready  enough  to  give ;  and  yet  giving 
is  receiving." 

Miss  Knowlton  deserves  hearty 
thanks  for  the  quick  and  appreciative 
ear  she  has  lent  to  her  teacher,  and 
for  the  fidelity  with  which  she  has 
preserved  his  words  "  for  the  benefit 
of  artists  in  Europe  and  America." 


<f  me  Jrt. 


As  Mr.  William  Hunt  is  as  far  distant  from  us  as  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, we  may,  in  his  absence,  speak  without  hesitation  of  the  collection 
of  his  Talks  on  Art.  They  appeared  last  year,  as  our  readers  know, 
in  successive  numbers  of  "  The  Worcester  Palladium,"  and  are  now 
published  by  .themselves  in  a  jaunty  little  pamphlet,  in  aspect  as 
Japanese  as  Yankee  workmen  could  be  persuaded  to  make  it.  Its 
lines  go  up  and  down  the  page,  according  to  the  conventional  im- 
pression of  up  and  down,  instead  of  across  it.  A  broad  margin  at 
what  we  call  the  bottom  gives  space  towards  the  end  of  the  book 
for  poetical  quotations  and  aphorisms,  which  are  certainly  upside 
down.  Within  the  pale  blue  covers,  with  their  neat  little  red  thumb- 
ing-places,  are  contained  some  portion  of  the  clever  and  brilliant  say- 
ings Mr.  Hunt  is  always  sure  to  let  fall  in  the  studio  for  the  benefit 
or  the  amusement  of  his  scholars.  "  Fragmentary  and  incomplete," 
Miss  Knowlton  calls  them  in  her  brief  preface  of  three  lines.  "  Con- 
tradictory," they  have  already  been  pronounced  by  critics,  even 
"  demoralizing,"  and  of  a  downward  tendency  for  art. 

The  chance  expressions  and  daily  comments  of  any  artist  in  his 
studio,  especially  of  any  teacher  in  art,  are  of  necessity  incomplete, 
and  very  naturally  contradictory,  if  submitted  to  the  difficult  test 
of  being  jotted  down,  and  reprinted  without  revision.  Most  artists 
and  teachers  less  good-natured  than  Mr.  Hunt  would  decline  such 
an  exposition  of  varying  moods.  Different  scholars,  with  different 
peculiarities,  must  be  exhorted  differently:  this  one  cheered  and 
encouraged,  that  one  snubbed  and  repressed.  To  a  timid  pupil  with 
faint  and  feeble  tendencies,  it  seems  absolutely  important  to  say, 
"  You  cannot  get  on  too  much  color."  The  next  one  may  be  laying 
it  on  with  a  trowel :  the  instructor  exclaims,  "  Do  be  careful  of  your 
color  !  You  cannot  be  too  careful." 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  go  through  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Hunt's, 
and  collect  any  number  of  statements  apparently  contradictory ;  yet 
these  statements  may  be  all  good,  and  all  true,  and,  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  a  little  common  sense,  not  at  all  puzzling.  "  Consist- 
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ency  is  a  poor  virtue, ''is  the  favorite  motto  of  a  certain  artist.  Let 
anybody  try  to  teach  any  thing,  from  the  making  of  a  salad-dressing 
up  to  the  mysteries  of  orchestral  composition,  and  see  if  it  is  easy 
or  possible  to  adhere  to  a  limited  set  of  rules,  never  to  be  varied,  or 
even  reversed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  one  strong  pre- 
vailing conviction  runs  through  these  teachings.  Earnestness,  enthu- 
siasm, fidelity,  are  inculcated  by  every  line :  force,  vigor,  and  truth 
are  the  object  and  aim  of  each  exhortation. 

The  thing  which  Mr.  Hunt,  above  all  others,  has  succeeded  in 
impressing  upon  his  classes  is  the  importance  of  "  values, "  as  he 
has  taught  everybody  to  say,  —  the  forcible  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  doing  away  with  the  notion  that  outline  alone  will  produce 
an  effect.  A  great  many  of  these  sayings  of  his,  especially  in  the 
beginning,  have  a  bearing  upon  this.  For  example,  "  How  are 
things  visible  ?  Can  you  see  an  egg  against  a  white  background  ? 
Not  by  drawing  a  line  around  it  can  you  make  it  evident." 

"  You  cannot  see  the  outline  of  that  arm.  It  exists  by  the  help 
of  what  lies  next  it.  The  dark-blue  apron  and  the  bit  of  blue  waist 
help  to  make  it  visible."  "  Picturesqueness  can  be  expressed  in  five 
minutes  by  light  and  shade."  "  At  first,  drawing  is  putting  dark 
where  dark  is,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  goes,  and  in  comparison 
with  other  darks." 

"  What  is  drawing  ?  How  is  the  object  visible  ?  Difference 
of  values  produces  the  '  effect,'  "  and  so  on. 

He  wants  his  pupils  to  use  their  brains  in  their  work,  and  to  do 
nothing  mechanically,  every  thing  in  earnest.  With  this  intention, 
he  says  two  things  which  appear  contradictory. 

"  You  talk  about  '  practice  of  the  hand.'  It  has  less  to  do  with 
drawing  than  you  think.  You  draw  with  your  brain,  with  your 
eyes.  You  could  draw  with  your  toes,  like  the  man  in  Antwerp." 

And  here,  — 

"  You  don't  know  what  persistent  effort  is.  Think  of  the  violin- 
student  in  the  Paris  conservatoire,  who  was  more  than  a  year  trying 
to  bend  his  thumb,  as  he  had  not  been  taught  to  do  in  the  provinces." 

In  the  second  of  these  passages,  Mr.  Hunt  shows  that  he  values 
persistent  mechanical  practice  ;  simply,  he  wants  the  brain  to  go  with 
the  hand. 

"  Think  all  that  you  can.  Put  in  as  little  hand-work  as  possible, 
and  as  much  intelligence.  Permit  yourself  the  luxury  of  doing  it  in 
the  simplest  way." 

"  Think  —  one  moment  out  of  five  hundred.  Think  —  and  believe 
that  it  requires  some  brains  to  draw." 
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"  To  draw.  What  is  it  to  draw  ?  Any  idiot  who  could  learn  to 
write  could  learn  to  draw  —  not  to  draw  well;  for  that  seems  to  me 
to  require  more  skill  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world." 

There  are  plenty  of  sentences  in  this  book  which  show  how  strong 
was  Mr.  Hunt's  desire  to  inspire  his  every  pupil  with  earnestness. 
"  We  don't  work  enough  for  the  sake  of  learning,"  he  says,  "  but 
too  much  for  the  sake  of  having  it  known  that  we  work." 

"  You  get  a  habit  of  pat,  patting  little  lines  that  don't  mean  any 
thing.  Don't  make  lines  until  you  think  you  know  where  they 
belong  ;  then  go  ahead." 

This  is  always  evidently  in  his  thought :  it  is  the  undertone  that 
runs  through  all  his  advice ;  but  above  it  sparkles  his  fun,  and  ripples 
his  gayety  of  spirit,  bits  of  delightful  nonsense,  touches  of  humor 
that  bring  out  and  enhance  the  serious  precepts,  on  his  own  princi- 
ple of  "  values." 

"  It  is  easier  to  eat  dip-toast  than  to  play  the  violin ;  but  it  does 
not  meet  the  same  want."  "  Every  seven  years  there  is  a  new  notion 
about  eating  eggs.  One  while,  soft-boiled  eggs  are  the  thing, 
then  hard-boiled  eggs.  Human  nature  continues  unchanged." 

"  You  can't  be  Correggio ;  neither  can  you  be  a  goose.  In  one 
sense,  it  is  as  hard  to  be  an  idiot  as  to  be  a  Raphael." 

"  The  needle  only  points  towards  the  north :  it  does  not  go  there. 
If  you  undertake  to  go  there,  you  freeze  to  death." 

"How  often  a  little  coating  of  quicksilver  on.  the  spectacles  inter- 
feres with  our  perceptions  of  others'  works  I " 


REMBRANDT  AND  INDIVIDUALITY  of  his  country  and  his  time  ;  each  has 

IN  ART.  powerfully  represented  national  char- 
acteristics.    At  the  same  time,  their 

[From  the  French  of  M.  Coquerel,  Fits.]  ,     ....       ,     .     ,.    .  ,       ..,        ,          , 

brilliant  individuality  has  become  a 

AMOXG  the  greatest  men  of  all  na-  bond   of  union   between    their    own 

tions  there   is  a  very  small    number  countrymen  and  the  rest  of  the  world; 

whose   genius   is  also  the  treasure  of  and  it  has  come  about  that  the  former 

common   humanity;    such    as    Dante  are  judged  in  the  light  of  their  works 

and  Shakspeare,  Cervantes  and  Mo-  and  their  moral  attributes.     Thus,  to- 

liere,  Raffaelle  and    Mozart,  Michael  day,  Rembrandt  is  a  link  uniting  his 

Angelo  and  Rembrandt.     These  mas-  little  and  not  well-known  nation  with 

ters  are  not  only  the  glory  of  Spain  cultivated  minds  everywhere.     Other 

or  Italy,  Germany  or  France,  England  historical  personages    have  helped  to 

or  Holland,  but  of  the  human  race,  make  Holland   illustrious ;    but    her 

and  yet  each  of  them  bears  the  stamp  school   of  painting  and   its   extraor- 
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dinary  head  have  made  her  better 
known  throughout  Europe  than  any 
thing  else.  Nor  is  this  because  the 
Netherlands  has  no  '  other  claims 
upon  the  interest  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons. The  country  itself,  original 
above  all  others,  has  become  more 
and  more  attractive  to  intelligent 
travellers ;  and  its  literature,  richer 
and  more  varied  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, is  a  choice  field  for  study  to 
those  who  know  the  language.  Final- 
ly, there  is  no  more  heroic  page  in 
history,  none  which  offers  a  nobler 
example,  than  that  which  records  the 
liberation  of  the  Dutch  through  their 
own  valor,  and  devotion  to  country,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Without  ex- 
aggeration, it  may  be  said,  that  the 
whole  world  Jooked  on  in  astonishment 
to  see  a  handful  of  fishermen  and  trad- 
ers, outraged  by  the  tyranny  and  ultra 
Romanism  of  Alva,  overcome  by  de- 
grees those  Spanish  veterans,  so  long 
reported  invincible,  and  whose  fame 
is  still  embalmed  for  us  in  the  funeral 
eulogies  of  Bossuet.  In  a  few  years, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  Philip 
II.,  King  of  Spain  and  Naples,  of 
Northern  Italy  and  Belgium,  and  of 
America  and  its  treasures,  was  forced 
to  evacuate  the  territory  of  the  in- 
domitable republic,  lost  forever  to  him 
and  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  this  event  has 
been  remarkably  recorded.  Amongst 
the  miscellaneous  poetry  of  Corneille, 
I  lately  came  upon  an  address  to 
Louis  XIV.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  vic- 
tories of  1672;  and,  notwithstanding 
its  many  insulting  expressions  toward 
Holland,  there  is  to  be  traced  therein 
the  profound  surprise,  not  to  say  ter- 
ror, with  which  the  civilized  world  re- 
garded the  victors  of  Philip,  —  these 
conquerors  of  their  own  country,  who 
afterward  resisted  Louis  himself  with 
equal  bravery,  and  who  contributed 


their  part  in  his  humiliation  beneath 
the  walls  of  Nymeguen.  Thus  Cor- 
neille described  them :  — 

"C'est  Tin  peuple  anobli  par  cent  fameux 

exploits, 

Qui  ne  veut  adorer  ni  vivre  qu'a  son  choix; 
Un  peuple  qui  ne  souffre  autels  ni  dia- 

demes, 
Qui  veut  borner  les  rois  et  les  regler  eux- 

meines, 

Que  son  bras  a  rendu  maitre  de  son  destin." 

And,  addressing  these  proud  republi- 
cans, Corneille  reminds  them  of  what 
they  have  dared  and  suffered  for  free- 
dom's sake. 

"  Quand,  sur  terre  et  sur  iner,  vos  combats 

obstines 
Brisaient  les  rudes  fers  a  vos  mains  des- 

tine's; 
Quand  vos  braves  Nassau,  quand  Guillaume 

et  Maurice, 
Quand  Henri  vous  guidaient   dans   cette 

noble  lice." 

And  another  poet  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Lagrange  Chancel,  styles  the 
Dutch,  — 

"A  people  the  rivals  of  kings." 

But,  despite  its  brilliant  historical 
episodes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
country  of  Rembrandt  —  narrow  as  to 
its  limits,  and  unobtrusive  as  to  its  pop- 
ulation —  does  not  fill  a  great  place  in 
the  interests  of  the  present  day,  ex- 
cept through  its  art  and  its  most 
famous  artist.  And  in  this  respect 
we  may  even  accuse  our  generation 
of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  enthu- 
siasm. The  Dutch  masters,  and  Rem- 
brandt at  their  head,  are  in  fashion. 
At  public  sales,  one  sees  excited  ama- 
teurs contending,  at  great  expense,  for 
the  least  of  their  works,  and  neglect- 
ing many  an  excellent  Italian  picture. 
This  infatuation,  or,  perhaps,  this  ex- 
cessive re-action  against  the  ignorance 
and  contempt  of  a  former  generation, 
cannot  last.  For  one,  I  hasten  to 
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declare,  — ardent  and  sincere  admirer 
as  I  am  of  the  Dutch  school  and  its 
leader,  —  that,  nevertheless,  I  regard 
the  masterpieces  of  Leonardo,  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Raffaelle,  as 
being  equally  in  the  first  rank.  My 
present  purpose  is  to  determine  what 
place  of  honor  in  the  realm  of  art  be- 
longs of  right  to  the  great  Amster- 
dammer,  to  his  school,  and  to  the 
principle  he  represented  so  grandly,  — 
individuality  in  art,  and  to  do  so  with- 
out disparaging  others,  and  without 
indulging  in  overmuch  praise. 

Rembrandt  Harmenzoon  van  Rijn, 
that  is  to  say,  Rembrandt  of  the 
Rhine,  was  born  in  1609,  not,  as  has 
been  long  believed,  near  Leyderdorp, 
but  at  Leyden,  in  a  mill  which  his 
father  owned.  He  died  in  16G9  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  established  him- 
self in  his  youth,  and  from  which  city 
he  was  seldom  away.  His  biography 
is  contained  in  his  works.  He  was 
not  simply  an  artist  of  genius,  who 
carried  originality  even  to  excess,  the 
chief  of  a  great  school  full  of  variety, 
the  most  eminent  of  etchers:  he  was 
more  than  these,  he  was  essentially 
an  inventor.  He  was  of  that  small 
number  of  creative  minds  which  has 
extended  the  domain  of  art,  enlarging 
the  limits  of  the  beautiful,  opening  up 
new  horizons,  and  adding  to  intellect- 
ual pleasures  a  new  order  of  sensations, 
both  delicate  and  powerful.  The  part 
he  took  would  have  been  exceptional 
in  any  period ;  but  it  was  much  more 
so  by  reason  of  the  circumstances 
amid  which  he  arose.  When  he  be- 
gan to  be  known,  the  famous  masters 
of  Italian  painting  had  been  long 
dead.  New  and  fruitful  inspiration 
was  wanting.  Each  of  the  glorious 
schools  of  Italy  had  uttered  its  word, 
had  shed  abroad  its  brightest  lustre. 
The  sole  survivor,  the  school  of  Bou- 
logne, had  undertaken  to  reduce  pic- 


turesque invention  to  the  level  of 
handicraft,  and  coolly  imparted  hack- 
neyed receipts,  borrowing  its  drawing 
from  one  master,  its  coloring  from  an- 
other, and  action  from  a  third;  here 
taking  academic  composition,  there 
sentiment  and  expression.  But,  above 
all,  each  conventional  subject  had  its 
own  rules,  and  must  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  received  traditions ;  and 
the  result  was  the  insufferable  monot- 
ony, the  entire  want  of  emotion  and 
ideas,  which  marks  the  decline  of  Ital- 
ian painting. 

There  is  hardly  to  be  seen  a  more 
humiliating  spectacle  for  art  than 
that  presented  to  the  tourist  in  the 
long  halls  of  the  museum  of  pictures 
at  Naples.  In  all  except  the  last, 
reserved  for  chefs  d'ceuvre,  the  eye 
glances  impatiently  over  miles  of  mo- 
notonous painting,  representing,  in 
turn,  the  same  subjects,  —  either  so- 
called  sacred  or  mythological,  —  but 
all  treated  with  the  same  utter  insig- 
nificance. It  was  at  Naples  that  the 
last  of  the  true  Italian  masters,  Dome- 
nichino,  died  in  1641,  probably  pois- 
oned by  a  jealous  rival,  envenomed  by 
the  successes  of  the  great  artist.  At 
that  time,  if  one  had  said,  to  a  clever 
pupil  of  the  Carracci,  that  the  sphere 
of  art  would  be  yet  enlarged,  and 
that  unimagined  beauties  were  to  be 
developed  by  an  unknown  painter, 
doubtless  a  disdainful  smile  would 
have  been  his  only  reply.  He  would 
have  been  too  sure  that  the  great 
masters  had  expressed  the  whole  range 
of  picturesque  thought,  and  that  noth- 
ing was  left  for  painting  but  to  tread 
in  their  footsteps.  But  the  smile 
would  have  become  one  of  incredulous 
raillery,  had  one  said  again,  that  the 
reviver  of  the  art  of  Correggio  and 
Titian  would  live  and  labor  in  Hol- 
land ;  for  it  was  admitted  without 
question,  that  Italy  had  the  monopoly 
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of  the  beautiful  in  the  thoughts,  discov- 
eries, and  creations  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Etruscans,  which  had  formed  and 
nourished  its  taste,  and  whence  came 
its  inheritance  of  twenty  glorious  cen- 
turies. But,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
excellence  could  come  from  a  new 
country,  wrested  from  the  sea  by  rude 
fishermen  and  sailors?  Besides,  the 
arts  are  children  of  the  sun ;  and  had 
not  the  fervent  skies  of  Athens,  Rome, 
and  the  East,  ripened  the  great  mas- 
ter-works ?  This  last  objection,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  at  least  specious. 
From  the  point  of  view  taken  by  every 
artist  before  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
school,  the  drawbacks  of  a  northern 
climate  were  insurmountable.  Indeed, 
the  eye  cannot  see  in  the  same  manner 
through  a  changeful  and  uncertain 
atmosphere.  Nothing  so  strikes  the 
man  of  the  North,  who  for  the  first 
time  finds  himself  in  the  East  or  the 
South,  as  the  wonderful  transpar- 
ency of  the  air,  the  exquisite  clear- 
ness with  which  objects  are  seen,  the 
distinctness  of  forms,  and  their  cut- 
ting outlines.  Every  thing  is  defined 
and  limited  with  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
actness. If,  with  a  fair}'  wand,  I  could 
transport  the  reader  to  the  sublime 
scenery  about  Athens,  for  example, 
he  would  never  tire  of  gazing  upon 
the  harmonious  outline  of  Hyrnettus 
and  Ventelicus,  traced  with  such  firm- 
ness and  grace  upon  the  wonderful 
sky,  and  Lycabettus,  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly at  the  very  end  of  the  plain, 
and  upon  the  escarped  mass  of  the 
Acropolis,  majestically  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  the  whole 
landscape  being  bathed  in  a  golden 
light  which  brings  out  every  detail. 
Or  let  it  be  the  well-known  Giralda  of 
Seville,  which  we  see  gleaming  rosy 
white  against  the  deep  blue  heaven; 
the  singular  vane  which  surmounts 
it,  —  a  colossal  bronze  figure,  repre- 


senting the  Romish  faith,  —  turning 
with  each  wind  that  blows,  as  we 
plainly  observe  from  a  great  distance, 
so  limpid  and  thin  is  the  air ;  and  that 
which  is  true  of  outlines  beneath  the 
fiery  sky  of  these  lands  holds  yet 
more  strongly  as  regards  color.  For 
hours  have  I  watched  in  a  Spanish 
bull-fighting  amphitheatre  the  vast 
picturesque  multitude  of  both  sexes, 
many  of  them  dressed  in  the  bright- 
est colors,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
women  wearing  in  their  black  hair, 
beneath  the  mantilla,  pomegranate  or 
jasmine  blossoms,  while  they  handled 
with  tireless  rapidity,  scarlet,  white, 
yellow,  and  green  fans,  made  of  old 
play-bills.  The  eagerness  of  the  ex- 
cited crowd  for  its  barbarous  sport 
made  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  it  were, 
a  restless,  roaring  sea;  and  moreover, 
in  this  moving  picture  with  its  thou- 
sand contrasts  of  color,  let  it  be  re- 
membered there  was  nothing  to  shock 
the  eye;  the  most  incongruous  tints, 
which  elsewhere  would  have  appeared 
harsh  and  glaring,  being  harmonized, 
and  made  mutually  effective,  when 
illuminated  by  the  dazzling  mid-day 
sun. 

In  the  North,  neither  the  air  nor  the 
light  is  the  same :  the  atmosphere, 
loaded  with  moisture  even  in  the 
finest  days,  obliterates,  more  or  less, 
the  outlines  of  all  objects.  That  which 
enables  us  to  distinguish  them  is  not 
so  much  their  profile,  partially  lost  in 
haze,  as  it  is  their  relief.  They  seem 
to  advance  toward  the  eye,  and  half 
detach  themselves  from  the  cloudy 
background.  It  is  the  same  with  col- 
ors: they  appear  as  through  gauze, 
sometimes  hardly  visible,  again  gray- 
ish, silvery,  or  even  delicately  golden  ; 
and  the  shadows  run  together,  and 
are  blended  by  the  vague  misty  medi- 
um. But  this  is  not  all.  In  Hol- 
land the  landscapist  sees  only  a  flat 
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and  monotonous  horizon,  —  all  unlike 
the  hills  of  Constantinople,  curtained 
with  cypresses,  or  the  mountains  of 
Latium,  —  and  even  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. The  fresh  linden  and  the  oak  of 
the  North  appear  to  the  eye  with  soft- 
ened outlines  when  compared  with 
the  Italian  pine  or  the  slender  palm. 
Finally  the  human  body  yields  to  the 
influence  of  the  humid  atmosphere. 
Brilliance  and  whiteness  of  complex- 
ion only  half  compensate  for  the  pre- 
cision of  contour,  the  noble  forms,  the 
proud  freedom  of  movement  and  gait, 
of  the  young  Koman  girl,  or  the  Arab 
horseman.  Compelled  by  the  damp- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  cold  climate  to 
partake  frequently  and  abundantly  of 
substantial  food,  the  race  loses  delica- 
cy, and  becomes  lumpish  and  heavy. 
Thus  the  artist  seldom  has  before  his 
eyes  the  pure  outlines,  the  perfect 
proportions,  the  easy  grace,  of  which 
so  many  happy  examples  existed  for 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  Very  serious 
and  diverse  were  the  drawbacks  to  the 
creation  and  development  of  genuine 
art  upon  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  and  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  and  yet 
a  compensation  of  the  greatest  value 
was  here  offered  in  advance  to  the 
genius  bold  enough  for  the  great 
venture.  This  compensation  was  free- 
dom, freedom  with  all  its  essential 
consequences,  all  its  possible  applica- 
tions. 

The  people  of  Holland,  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  itself,  —  a  people  which 
had  made  its  own  land,  and  which  had 
freed  itself  from  the  double  yoke  of 
Spain  and  Rome,  —  scrupulously  cher- 
ished within  itself  the  sacred  fire, 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  freedom  of 
national,  social,  and  individual  life, 
and  finally  the  Protestant  faith,  as  the 
best  guaranty  of  all  its  rights.  The 
Hollander,  small  or  great,  rich  or  poor, 
was,  and  chose  to  be,  master  of  his 


own  house  and  home,  where  wife  and 
children  were  fenced  in  and  sheltered. 
Household  happiness  and  pure  fire- 
side joys  had  for  their  foundation  the 
fixed  resolve  to  make  country,  family, 
and  conscience  universally  respected. 
Freedom  of  investigation  and  thought 
was  as  well  understood,  and  as  un- 
questioningly  exercised,  as  that  of  the 
citizen  and  the  householder;  and  it 
soon  became  the  proud  tradition 
throughout  the  Netherlands,  that  all 
persons  proscribed  by  peoples  or  kings 
for  their  opinions  should  be  boldly 
received  and  welcomed.  When  in 
France,  Bayle  by  his  scepticism,  and 
Descartes  with  his  method,  alarmed 
the  clergy,  and  angered  the  court,  lit- 
tle Holland  was  proud  to  offer  them 
largely  of  its  liberty. 

The  Belgians  and  the  Walloons 
persecuted  by  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  the  Huguenots  driven 
abroad  by  the  crimes  of  Charles  IX. 
or  the  perjuries  of  Louis  XIV.,  came 
from  all  sides  to  this  hospitable  coun- 
try; and,  when  the  town  council  of 
Amsterdam  got  the  news  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  voted 
the  construction  of  a  thousand  houses 
to  shelter  the  exiled  Frenchmen. 
Doubtless  this  picture  is  not  without 
shadows.  Intolerance  and  dogmatism 
had  their  passing  triumphs,  their  dis- 
graceful measures  of  re-action  ;  but  al- 
ways, in  the  end,  the  generous  voice 
of  a  free  people  was  raised,  and  the  air 
became  clear  again.  It  hardly  need 
be  said  how  favorable  to  the  sponta- 
neous creations  of  art  is  such  wide- 
spread mental  freedom,  sanctioned  by 
universal  usage.  From  its  infancy, 
freedom  has  been  the  healthy  nurse 
of  art,  na}r,  a  mother  tender,  intelli- 
gent, and  devoted.  See.  then,  in  what 
an  atmosphere,  and  how,  amid  such 
obstacles  as  complete  absence  of  tradi- 
tion and  inclemency  of  climate,  but 
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also  favored  by  a  rare  independence, 
Dutch  art  came  into  being.  It  was 
at  Korae  that  its  first  confused  stam- 
merings were  heard.  A  Hollander 
named  Elsheimer  established  a  school 
of  painting  there,  and,  wearied  with 
the  stilted  pedantry  which  was  gath- 
ering about  the  art,  he  attempted  a 
re-action  against  the  style  in  vogue. 
Into  his  compositions,  religious  or 
otherwise,  he  introduced  the  elements 
of  what  came  to  be  called  "  genre  "  and 
"  landscape  art."  Accustomed  to  an- 
other sun  than  that  of  Italy,  and  re- 
calling the  glimmering  light  and 
heavy  shadows  of  his  native  land,  he 
groped  his  way  for  a  little  in  the  new 
path  wherein  Rembrandt  afterward 
went  so  far,  and  climbed  so  high. 
Two  of  Elsheimer's  scholars,  Pinas 
and  Lastman,  returned  to  Holland, 
carrying  with  them  the  vague  tenden- 
cy which  Elsheimer  had  imparted  to 
them.  Both  were  teachers  in  Am- 
sterdam, and  both  counted  Kembrandt 
in  the  number  of  their  pupils.  It  is 
curious  to  compare  the  works  of  their 
scholar  with  their  own  feeble  produc- 
tions, and  to  see  in  the  latter,  in  an- 
ticipation, the  faint  foregleam  of  the 
brilliancy  which  he  afterward  threw 
upon  their  common  art. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE-CAMILLE    COROT. 

THE  world  of  art  had  scarcely 
taken  breath,  after  the  shock  caused 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  MILLET, 
ere  the  tidings  came  that  COROT 
might  follow  him  at  any  moment. 
And,  before  we  had  time  to  realize 
what  the  words  meant,  it  was  all  too 
true ;  and  Corot  had  followed  his 
friend  and  confrere,  leaving  the  world 
richer  for  his  life,  and  art  one  long 
step  farther  ahead  in  its  onward 
march. 


To  those  who  had  mounted  to  his 
attic-studio,  and  had  their  knock 
answered  by  the  hale,  bluff,  farmer- 
looking  man  who  welcomed  them 
with  a  cheery  smile,  the  news  of  his 
death  came  with  a  sad  surprise.  It 
was  hard  to  think  of  him,  save  as 
living,  and  full  of  life.  And  yet  he 
had  seen  nearly  eighty  years,  and  into 
those  years  crowded  that  great  amount 
of  work,  ay,  and  of  pleasure  in  work, 
which  is  one  of  the  compensations  of 
the  true  artist's  life,  carrying  him 
through  early  struggles,  later  miscon- 
ceptions and  neglect,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Corot,  to  final  tri- 
umph and  undying  renown. 

In  his  earlier  years,  his  works  were 
marked  by  careful  attention  to  draw- 
ing, and  by  the  exact  representation 
of  form.  All  this  was  at  his  fingers' 
ends :  so,  when  he  came  to  study 
effects,  he  was  enabled  to  give,  with 
precision  and  delicacy,  whatever 
drawing  sufficed  to  render  intelligible 
the  impression  which  he  wished  to 
convey.  People  who  thoughtlessly 
said  that  "  Corot  could  not  draw," 
simply  because  they  missed  the  dry 
details  and  the  smart  show  of  skill 
of  the  average  draughtsman,  little 
guessed  how  accurately  he  had  drawn, 
and  could  still  draw  ;  only  that  with 
his  great  knowledge  of  Nature,  and 
deep  sympathy  with  her  more  tender 
and  poetical  phases,  he  had  learned 
to  ignore  what  she  ignored,  to  ex- 
press what  she  bade  him  express. 

Corot  loved  the  hours  of  morning 
and  of  twilight.  Especially  was  he 
the  painter  of  the  dawn.  He  wor- 
shipped Aurora,  not  as  a  goddess  in 
her  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds,  but 
as  LIGHT,  —  light  as  it  permeated 
the  landscape  in  those  far  reaches 
of  distance  which  he  loved  to  paint, 
—  light  as  it  silvered  the  whole 
heavens,  extinguishing  color  in  its 
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glorious  sheen,  —  light  as  it  trembled 
over  the  water,  timidly  seeking  only 
to  reflect  the  sky  in  its  sweet  "  beau- 
ty of  being  second," — light  in  its 
loving  play  about  woodland  and  copse, 
now  darting  behind  some  dark  growth 
of  trees,  now  bathing  them  all  in  a 
flood  of  gray,  tender  and  tremulous 
with  color. 

It  mattered  not  much  to  him  that 
his  pictures  were  ignored,  ay,  laughed 
at  even,  by  those  who  were  slaves  to 
academic  rules  and  traditions.  The 
pathway  he  had  chosen  had  never 
been  easy.  He  waa  accustomed  to 
meet  and  overcome  obstacles.  His 
father  had  acquired  a  little  compe- 
tency in  trade,  and  desired  his  son  to 
do  the  same  in  his  turn.  He  placed 
him  in  a  warehouse  as  clerk  ;  but  the 
young  Corot  was  too  strongly  drawn 
towards  art  to  give  satisfaction  in 
such  a  place  ;  and  the  complaint  was 
made  that  he  gave  .three-quarters  of 
his  time  to  drawing.  Corot  le  pere 
was  a  wise  man.  He  gave  his  son 
an  allowance  of  three  thousand  francs, 
and  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
art. 

Aligny,  a  landscape-painter  of  the 
classic  school,  was,  we  believe,  his  first 
teacher.  Of  course,  the  exact  draw- 
ing of  forms  was  one  of  his  first 
lessons ;  and  probably  the  influence  of 
this  teacher  never  quite  left  him ;  so 
strong  is  the  effect  of  first  instruc- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  the  dry  and 
literal  transcriptions  of  these  early 
studies,  there  appeared  a  remarkable 
effect  of  light  and  air,  which  foretold 
characteristics  of  the  work  which  he 
was  to  do  in  years  to  come.  His  fel- 
low-pupils in  the  atelier  grouped 
around  him,  charmed  by  the  rare 
qualities  which  were  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  his  canvas,  but  doubtful 
as  to  their  result  with  reference  to 
his  future  success.  A  few  were  so 


elated  by  his  work,  and  its  originality 
of  thought  and  expression,  that  they 
at  once  called  him  "Master."  Timid 
and  modest  by  nature,  this  recogni- 
tion gave  him  strength.  He  ex- 
hibited, and  began  to  feel,  something 
of  the  power  of  an  artist. 

How  differently  was  he  regarded 
under  the  paternal  roof!  Here  he 
was  treated  like  a  child.  One  day 
his  father  received  a  visit  from  M. 
Franyais,  who  had  lithographed  one 
of  the  young  Corot's  pictures.  He 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  father 
of  so  talented  a  son.  After  dinner, 
Corot  le  pere  took  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  begged  to  know  what  he  thought 
of  his  son  as  an  artist.  M.  Fran9ais 
spoke  of  him  in  the  most  glowing 
terms;  but,  with  every  word  of  praise, 
the  father's  countenance  fell  lower 
and  lower,  until  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
"  Monsieur  Fran9ais,  I  believed  you  to 
be  a  worthy  man ;  but  I  now  see  that 
you  are  like  those  journalists  who 
write  about  my  son  because  he  is 
willing  to  pay  for  their  breakfast." 

In  1827  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
Salon.  In  1833  he  had  obtained  a 
"second-class  medal."  In  1848  and 
1855  he  received  "  first-class  medals," 
and  was  decorated  by  the  Legion  of 
Honor"  in  1846.  On  receiving  the 
diploma,  he  thought  to  give  his  father 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Placing  it  by 
the  old  man's  plate,  under  his  napkin, 
he  awaited  the  result.  His  father 
seated  himself,  took  up  his  napkin, 
and  discovered  the  prize.  He  was 
greatly  affected.  He  had  been  cap- 
tain of  the  National  -Guard,  and  for 
a  moment  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decorated  him  ;  that  it  had 
at  last  rendered  justice  to  his  merits, 
and  rewarded  him  for  his  services. 
But,  when  he  saw  his  mistake,  he  was 
not  chagrined.  His  joy  was  re- 
doubled. From  that  moment,  he  had 
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perfect  confidence  in  his  son,  treated 
him  like  a  man,  made  him  his  coun- 
sellor. 

From  this  time  we  date  the  second 
period  of  the  life  of  Corot.  He  had 
previously  sold  very  few  of  his  works. 
They  now  began  to  meet  with  ready 
sale.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
his  pictures  were  not  admitted  to  the 
Salon :  now  they  were  valued  by 
dealers,  and  eagerly  sought  by  con- 
noisseurs. Many  have  found  their 
way  to  this  country;  the  majority  not 
of  his  best  perhaps,  but  all  interest- 
ing, full  of  light,  atmosphere,  and 
the  tenderest  feeling.  At  first  they 
were  not  hospitably  received,  except 
by  a  few  artists  and  connoisseurs  of 
peculiar  culture.  They  seemed  so  to 
stride  over  all  rules  and  formulas, 
that  they  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  only  a  small  minority.  After  a 
dozen  or  twenty  years  of  compara- 
tive familiarity  with  them,  they  have 
come  to  be  admired,  sought,  loved 
even ;  and  the  picture-gallery  is  not 
complete  that  does  not  count  cer- 
tainly one  "  Corot." 

"  The  London  Athenaeum "  thus 
refers  to  this  "poet  of  landscape 
art:"  — 


"  One  of  the  painters  whose  art  is  most 
thorough  is  M.  Corot,  the  most  idyllic  of 
landscapists,  apparently  the  most  absolute 
dreamer  of  poetic  visions  in  art.  He  has 
mastered  his  art ;  and,  in  the  apter  mode  of 
expression  for  poetic  thoughts  which  are 
his  own,  he  illustrates  the  loveliness  of  the 
earth  and  air,  and,  in  what  seems  at  first  the 
most  indeterminate  way,  is  really  among 
the  most  exact  and  laborious  students  of 
that  ever-exact  element  of  painting,  — form. 
Where  nothing  seems  to  have  an  edge,  all  is 
most  admirably,  nay,  exquisitely,  modelled, 
and  drawn  with  something  like  perfection 
of  outlining.  With  the  indeterminate  ele- 
ments of  landscape-art,  such  as  aerial  effect, 
local  and  general  color,  M.  Corot  deals  so 
that  few  surpass  him.  With  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  scientific  disposition  of 
a  picture,  we  mean  chiaro-oscuro  and  com- 


position, few  are  so  fortunate.  These  are 
the  means  by  which  poetry  is  expressed  in 
art." 

Personally,  Corot  was  hale  and 
hearty  in  appearance,  his  face  brim- 
ful of  benevolence,  and  his  air  that 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  working  out 
out  of  doors.  There  was  something 
breezy  and  exhilarating  about  him  — 
like  his  pictures.  His  gray  hair, 
thick,  and  coiffes  en  coup  de  vent, 
did  not  conceal  a  head  both  powerful 
and  delicate.  His  eye  was  at  once 
brilliant  and  spiritual.  His  mouth 
showed  his  bonhomie,  and  natural 
cheerfulness  of  disposition  ;  while  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  and  head 
evinced  the  deep  thinker,  the  great 
poet  and  artist. 

Corot  never  married,  espousing  only 
his  art.  He  lived  with  his  mother, 
and,  when  she  died,  continued  in  the 
same  house,  served  by  those  whom 
she  had  so  well  trained,  and  endeared 
to  them  by  his  own  noble  traits  of 
character.  Among  his  friends  he 
was  almost  idolized;  and  he  never 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
jealousy  or  dislike.  His  generosity 
was  unbounded  ;  and  he  has  probably 
been  the  dupe  of  many  a  designing 
person  who  had  heard  of  his  unsus- 
pecting sympathy,  and  his  readiness 
to  give  aid.  Many  and  many  a  poor 
girl  has  been  to  him  for  "money  to 
buy  a  sewing-machine  with  which  to 
support  an  aged  parent ; "  and  we  do 
not  learn  that  any  were  ever  turned 
away,  or  even  questioned.  "  Better 
err  on  the  side  of  generosity,"  was 
evidently  his  thought.  Many  a  year's 
rent  has  he  paid  for  some  hapless 
brother-artist.  When  the  French 
Government,  through  the  director  of 
pensions,  had  given  to  the  widow  of 
Millet  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
francs,  Corot  had,  from  his  own  purse, 
done  the  same.  We  have  all  heard 
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of  the  gaylv-dressed  lady  who  came 
to  ask  the  favor  of  money  sufficient 
to  pay  her  rent;  the  remonstrance 
of  the  -maid-servant,  who  said,  "  I 
wouldn't  give  it  to  her,  she  is 
richly  dressed,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
needing  it;"  and  his  reply,  as  he 
handed  the  girl  a  check,  "  Take  it  to 
her,  my  child,  and  remember  that 
poverty  in  silk  is  the  worst  kind  of 
poverty."  We  also  remember  his 
gift  to  Daumier,  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  when  the  proprietor 
had  threatened  to  expel  the  tenant 
for  delay  in  paying  rent. 

Young  artists  in  whom  he  took  an 
interest  found  him  always  a  friend 
in  deed  as  in  word.  He  was  ready 
to  counsel,  always  welcomed  them  to 
his  house,  and  even  opened  to  them 
his  purse. 

A  poor  relative  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  picture,  learned,  one  day,  that 
it  was  worth  a  large  sum  of  money. 
She  went  at  once  to  a  dealer,  and 
sold  the  work.  It  chanced  that  the 
dealer  was  the  one  to  whom  Corot 
sold  most  of  his  pictures.  When  the 
artist  heard  of  the  occurrence,  he 
bought  the  picture,  and  sent  it  to 
his  relative  with  the  simple  word, 
"  Souvenir" 

The  grand  medal  was  awarded  last 
year  to  Gerome.  Surprise  was  every- 
where expressed  that  Corot  had  not 
been  the  recipient.  With  the  indig- 
nation of  his  friends  was  doubtless 
mingled  some  affectionate  tenderness 
for  old  "Father  Corot,"  who,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  had  returned  from  his 
summer's  work,  exhausted,  broken, 
dispirited.  The  decision  of  the  jury 
seemed  most  unfortunate,  in  view  of 
the  fact,  which  was  everywhere  felt, 
that  "Corot  would  never  paint 
more." 

So  on  the  30th  of  December,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  his 


friends  and  admirers  met  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  in  Paris,  and  formally 
presented  a  gold  medal  to  Corot,  to 
whom  the  government  medal  had 
rightly  been  due.  There  was  no 
speech-making  on  the  occasion.  They 
feared  to  agitate  the  old  man  whom 
they  so  loved  and  revered.  They 
warmly  pressed  his  hands,  and  drank 
to  his  health.  Conspicuous  among 
the  group  were  MM.  Daubigny  (pere 
et  fils*),  Carjat,  Fran9ais,  Ribol, 
Mathon,  Baudouin,  Baudin,  Munck- 
aksy,  Daumier,  Veyrasset,  Gilbert, 
Hareux,  Eapin,  Dupre',  Stevens, 
Brown,  Marcotte,  &c.  One  side  of 
the  medal  bore  a  profile  likeness  of 
Corot ;  and  around  it  was  the  inscrip- 
tion :  — 

"A  COROT,  SES  CONFRERES  ET  SES  AD- 

MLKATEURS,   1874." 

On  the  reverse  was  a  palette  sur- 
rounded by  leaves  of  laurel  and  oak. 
Around  it  this  inscription  :  — 

"  TEMOIGNAGE  D' ADMIRATION  POUR  SON 

(EUVRE,    1874." 

The  presentation  was  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  rendering  the  homage  of 
gratitude  and  affection  before  death 
has  stayed  the  hand,  and  sealed  the 
lips. 

Corot  was  deeply  affected,  and  could 
only  reply,  "Merci,  mes  enfants  !  " 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  AT 
NEW  YORK. 

VARNISHING  day  is  altogether  the 
best  and  most  amusing  time  to  get  a 
comprehensive  first  view  of  an  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  it  has  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage, thus  far,  of  being  exclusive. 
"  None  but  artists  admitted"  is  a  very 
proper  rule  for  this  strictly  professional 
occasion ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
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galleries  are  pervaded  by  a  delightful 
odor  of  Siccatif  de  Haarlem  tobacco 
and  turpentine,  reminding  one  of  stu- 
dents' days  at  the  Louvre ;  and  there 
is  no  end  of  denunciatory  talk  of  the 
hanging-committee,  plenty  of  frater- 
nal chaff  and  criticism,  a  little  var- 
nishing, oiling,  and  re-touching,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  very  pleasant  and 
utterly  informal  re-union.  This  year 
the  day  was  perfect  of  its  kind.  Snow 
and  mud  had  almost  wholly  disap- 
peared from  the  streets;  and  the  bluest 
of  blue  skies  overhead  fulfilled  the 
long-delayed  promise  of  spring.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  catalogue  availa- 
ble ;  so  that  pictures  stood  more  upon 
their  own  merits,  where  the  artist's 
"mark"  happened  to  be  illegible  or 
invisible. 

Four  hundred  pictures,  more  or 
less,  are  on  the  walls ;  and  something 
like  three  hundred  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  artists, —  a  fact  to  be  at 
once  rejoiced  at  and  mourned  over; 
for  while  one  may  be  sure  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  rejections  are 
right,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons  in 
the  world,  one  cannot  but  think  of 
the  three  hundred  hearts  that  are  a 
shade  heavier  in  consequence.  The 
rejection  of  a  manuscript  is  not  pleas- 
ant ;  but  that  of  a  picture  is  decidedly 
disagreeable,  especially  if  you  have 
paid  for  a  new  frame.  Of  course, 
landscapes  are  largely  in  the  majority  ; 
but  there  is  a  very  fair  sprinkling 
of  figures  other  than  portraits,  some 
of  them  very  creditable.  The  most 
noteworthy  deviation  from  habitual 
landscape  is  that  of  Jervis  McEntee, 
who  exhibits  a  "  Genevra,"  which  is 
by  no  means  faultless,  but  which  is 
good  enough  to  justify  hopes  for 
something  better.  The  true  feeling 
is  there ;  but  the  girl's  figure  lacks 
that  indefinable  something,  in  pose  or 
outline,  which  instantly  and  conclu- 


sively satisfies.  One  is  half  fearful 
lest  Mr.  McEntee  may  be  led  away 
by  the  fascinations  of  genre,  from  those 
lovely  autumnal  landscapes,  in  the 
painting  of  which  he  is  almost  with- 
out a  rival.  But  a  few  steps  from 
Genevra  and  her  carved  chest  is  one 
of  his  characteristic  stretches  of  No- 
vember woodland,  with  its  cold,  shal- 
low stream,  its  accurate  tree-forms,  its 
scattered  leaves,  and  the  added  beauty 
of  a  dozen  or  more  boys  and  girls 
out  on  a  late  nutting-expedition,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  More  prom- 
inence is  given  to  the  figures  than 
has  been  usual  with  this  artist ;  and 
several  of  the  most  conspicuous  are 
drawn  excellently.  That  their  color 
should  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
sober-hued  surroundings  is  of  course  ; 
but  that  it  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  bright  and  life-giving  is  a  pleasing 
surprise.  If  McEntee  perseveres,  he 
will  rival  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughten,  whose 
landscapes  with  figures  are  so  popular 
here  and  in  England,  where  he  has, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  permanently  taken 
up  his  abode. 

Eastman  Johnson's  most  important 
picture  is  Milton,  with  his  daughters 
acting  as  amanuenses.  It  is  very 
strong  in  treatment,  showing  the 
artist's  best  points  in  composition 
and  general  management.  Near  it 
are  two  superb  female  heads,  one  of 
which,  painted  by  an  artist  whose 
name  I  could  not  ascertain,  resorts  to 
the  not  uncommon  trick  of  showing 
both  sides  of  the  face,  —  one  in  light, 
and  the  other  in  shade,  —  by  means  of 
a  mirror.  Eastman  Johnson,  by  the 
way,  does  the  same  thing  elsewhere. 
The  other  head  referred  to  is  a  solidly 
painted  piece  of  work  by  David  Neal. 
It  is  a  lady  in  a  wide  Elizabethan 
ruff,  with  a  not  unnaturally  massive 
crown  of  reddish  golden  hair.  I  was 
unable  fully  to  make  out  her  expres- 
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sion.  It  was  pure,  piquant,  and  withal 
puzzling;  but  a  picture  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  commanding  in  its  influence,  is 
not  often  seen.  Excepting  the  grace- 
ful turn  of  head  and  neck,  there  is 
nothing,  save  absolute  strength  of 
handling,  to  distinguish  the  painting 
from  a  score  of  other  heads ;  but 
there  are  not  more  than  three  in  the 
exhibition  that  could  live  for  a  mo- 
ment beside  it. 

Mr.  Whitteridge  exhibits  one  of 
the  most  poetic  and  fascinating  sub- 
jects that  I  remember  from  his  easel. 
He  was  touching  up  the  flecks  of  sun- 
light on  grass  and  rock  as  I  passed 
by ;  but  he  worked  as  though  he 
were  fulfilling  a  private  contract  be- 
tween himself  and  Nature ;  and  I  did 
not  feel  justified  in  watching  him, 
much  as  I  was  captivated  by  the 
broad  aisle  of  autumnal  woods  which 
led  back  into  dim  recesses,  away 
beyond  the  canvas.  Two  strictly 
American  subjects  are  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Thayer  of  Brooklyn.  They  are  ferry- 
boat scenes,  studies  of  led  horses 
standing  near  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
with  all  the  familiar  surroundings  of 
that  not  always  popular,  but  often 
picturesque  locality.  These  recogni- 
tions of  the  picture  element  of  our 
every-day  life  would  be  better  appre- 
ciated and  encouraged  than  they  are,  if 
we  had  more  of  them.  The  most  elab- 
orate, and  by  all  odds  the  most  perfect, 
of  the  figure  paintings,  if  we  judge 
them  by  the  Meissonier  standard,  is 
"Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Friends,"  by 
J.  Beaufain  Irving.  The  picture  is 
large  cabinet  size,  and  contains  in 
all  sixteen  figures,  grouped  around  a 
bountifully-spread  table,  at  the  head 
of  which,  in  a  chair  of  state,  sits  the 
cardinal  in  his  scarlet  robes.  A  min- 
strel, in  the  extravagant  parti-colored 
dress  of  the  period,  is  singing  a  comic 
song  to  a  guitar  accompaniment ;  and 


the  company,  for  the  most  part,  gives 
half-amused,  half-shocked  attention. 
Two  of  the  listeners,  who,  it  may  be 
guessed,  are  officers  of  the  guard, 
called  in,  perhaps,  out  of  courtesy,  are 
not  restrained  by  the  reverend  and 
stately  company,  and  are  roaring  with 
laughter  at  the  possible  ribaldry  of 
the  song.  All  this  in  a  superb  apart- 
ment, with  the  rich  costumes  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  court,  makes,  as  may  be 
imagined,  a  very  striking  scene.  Mr. 
Irving  is  probably  too  much  enam- 
ored of  the  school  which  he  has 
studied  with  such  brilliant  success, 
ever  to  strike  out  an  original  line  of 
cis-atlantic  work  ;  but  his  example  is 
in  many  respects  commendable  ;  and 
an  artist  who  is  capable  of  such  ad- 
mirable execution  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion for  our  home  circle  of  painters. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
nounced impressions  gained  from  a 
forenoon  passed  in  the  galleries.  The 
exhibition  compares  favorably  with  its 
predecessors,  which  is  a  natural  re- 
mark to  make  of  every  successive 
exhibition  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  just 
one  in  the  present  instance.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  one  frequently  heard 
among  the  professionals  and  journal- 
ists who  were  present.  C.  L.  N. 
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THREE  notable  exhibitions  and 
sales  of  pictures  have  taken  place  in 
Boston  this  spring ;  the  first  at  the 
gallery  of  Messrs.  Doll  and  Richards, 
where  an  unusual  number  of  excellent 
paintings  by  foreign  and  native  artists 
were  exhibited.  The  sale  was  not  as 
successful  as  was  anticipated  from  the 
merits  of  the  artists,  and  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  were  representa- 
tive works. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Everett  fol- 
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lowed  with  their  annual  sale,  which 
was  more  successful  than  the  first- 
named  ;  although,  with  half  a  dozen 
exceptions,  the  pictures  were  not  as 
attractive,  to  us  certainly,  as  those 
which  Mr.  Doll  offered,  and  which 
the  public  sacrificed.  There  were 
two  Corots,  —  a  very  interesting  one, 
small  in  size;  and  a  large  " Pastoral/' 
—  painted  for  this  firm,  during  the 
last  summer,  by  the  great  painter  who 
has  just  breathed  his  last.  There 
was  a  splendid  Ziem,  and  other  works 
of  value. 

The  third  exhibition  to  which  we 
refer  was  that  of  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Hunt,  F.  H.  Smith,  Thomas  Kobm- 
son,  and  a  few  others,  who  have 
formed  the  habit  of  annually  showing 
the  work  of  the  year,  and  of  offering 
it  for  sale  ;  laying  more  stress,  how- 
ever, upon  exhibition  than  sale.  In 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  this  little 
club,  —  which,  with  Mr.  Hunt  for  its 
centre,  is  aiming  to  restore  art  to  its 
true  place,  to  be  true  to  its  require- 
ments, to  paint  not  for  the  public 
and  for  pecuniary  gain,  but  for  art 
and  its  most  solid  and  healthful  prog- 
ress, —  in  these  exhibitions  we  see 
hope  for  the  art  future  of  America. 
We  see  a  trustful  looking  to  Nature 
for  inspiration.  We  see  a  humble 
confession  that  these  first  steps  are 
made  with  doubt  and  trembling. 
We  do  not  see  the  "  impudence  and 
brass  "  which  has  been  charged  upon 
some  of  these  pictures.  We  see, 
rather,  the  timid  essaying  of  a  child 
learning  to  walk.  If  one  of  these 
artists  feels  that  he  has  painted  his 
impression  of  a  sunset,  of  a  gray  mist, 
of  a  tempest,  of  moonlight,  of  what- 
ever he  has  seen  and  felt,  he  turns  it 
to  the  wall,  and  to-morrow  paints 
another  impression  of  another  scene. 
He  does  not  pet  it,  and  pat  it, 
"  And  in  ark  it  with  T," 


but  sets  it  aside  with  the  feeling  that 
a  power  outside  (or  inside)  of  himself 
has  done  this,  and  to  "go  on  with  it  " 
would  be  simply  to  embroider  it  with 
vanity  and  self.  If  his  theme  still 
possesses  him  on  the  morrow,  he  may 
take  another  canvas;  and  a  "finished 
picture "  may,  with  many  days,  be 
the  result.  We  question,  however, 
if,  after  all,  the  elaborate  work  will 
have  half  the  spontaneit}*-  and  vim  of. 
the  frank  unconscious  sketch. 

People  who  criticise  such  work  do 
not  realize  how  new  an  art  is  land- 
scape-painting. We  cannot  point  to 
standard  antique  works  as  in  other 
departments  of  painting  and  in  sculp- 
ture. The  present  and  the  future  are 
open  to  us.  No  academical  rules 
fetter  us.  The  art  is  new;  and  every 
landscape-painter  has  the  field  before 
him.  The  book  of  Nature  is  always 
open ;  and  no  professor  can  turn  its 
pages  for  him,  and  say,  "Thou  shall," 
and  "Thou  shall  not."  He  may 
revel  in  it  as  he  pleases.  He  has 
only  to  be  true  to  his  instincts,  to 
paint  what  seizes  him,  mindful  only 
to  be  humble  before  Nature,  and  paint 
for  love,  and  not  for  fame  or  gain. 

Dwelling  upon  these  facts,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  little  band,  who,  for 
truth's  sake,  are  willing  to  meet 
criticism,  however  harsh  and  unkind, 
and  go  on  without  flinching.  They 
do  not  claim  that  their  work  is  per- 
fect ;  they  do  not  frown  upon  other 
painters  who  have,  so  to  speak,  a  dif- 
ferent language.  They  deem  them- 
selves learners.  If  Europe  were  to 
send  over  her  best  artist,  they  would 
be  the  first  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  eager 
pupils.  "  I  can  learn  something  of 
the  poorest  painter,"  says  Mr.  Hunt. 
And  "  all  we  want  is  an  opportunity 
to  study  with  the  best  instructors 
that  the  world  affords,"  is  the  senti- 
ment of  such  men  as  his  confreres, 
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who,  in  obedience  to  this  feeling,  have 
spent  years  of  study  in  Europe,  wherever 
the  best  opportunities  were  presented. 

Mr.  Hunt  exhibited  three  or  four 
female  heads,  including  his  remark- 
able work,  "  Priscilla,"  which  com- 
bines at  once  strength  and  delicacy, 
and  is  at  once  broadly  and  tenderly 
painted ;  and  his  first  study  of 
"Elaine,"  the  maiden  "lily-pale," 
who  has  grown  wan  with  waiting  and 
watching.  The  larger  part  of  his 
contributions  were  sketches,  or  "  im- 
pressions "  rather,  of  landscape ; 
many  of  the  scenes  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charles  Kiver.  There 
were  several  landscape-pictures 
painted  wholly  out  of  doors,  and 
with  loving  reverence  and  care.  His 
entire  contributions  formed  a  most 
fresh  and  inspiring  series,  and  made 
the  exhibition  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  American  landscape-painting. 

Mr.  Smith's  works  were,  as  usual, 
varied  in  subject,  and  marked  by 
careful  study  and  a  remarkable  feel- 
ing for  color.  Mr.  Robinson  showed 
many  excellent  works,  in  his  own 
field  of  animal-painting,  and  in  some 
bits  of  landscape  and  coast-scenery. 
Mr.  S.  Salisbury  Tuckerman's  con- 
tributions were  deservedly  admired 
for  poetic  feeling  and  tenderness  of 
color.  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnston's  three  or 
Tour  little  pictures  were  very  good. 
The  other  contributors  were  Mr. 
Waterman  and  Mr.  Rogers,  whose 
works  promise  much  for  the  future, 
and  show  already  good  qualities 
which  we  cannot  now  enumerate. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  PAINTING  AND 
ENGRAVING.  * 

THE  value^  of  the  works  of  Charles 

i  Translated  from  the  French  of  Blanc's  Gram- 
maire  ties  Arts  du  Dessin,  by  Kate  Newell  Dag- 
get.  With  the  original  illustrations.  New  York : 
Kurd  &Houghton.  Cambridge:  Kiverside  Press, 
1874. 


Blanc  is  well  known  in  France.  M. 
Coquerel,  fils,  when  in  Boston,  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  it  might  be 
translated  into  all  modern  languages, 
so  highly  did  he  esteem  it.  In  the 
treatise  upon  painting,  he  tells  just 
what  it  is,  shows  its  uses,  its  powers, 
its  limits,  its  beauties,  and  its  faults, 
with  such  force  and  simplicity  as 
cannot  fail  to  instruct  while  it  de- 
lights. He  talks  of  arrangement,  of 
symmetry,  of  pyramidal  effects,  of 
equilibrium,  of  color  in  its  various 
relations,  of  diffusive  and  concentrated 
light,  of  perspective,  and  of  touch 
and  style ;  and  he  does  this  as  if  they 
were  all  the  simplest  things  in  the 
world,  instead  of  with  that  dry  and 
technically  misty  manner  in  which 
we  have  often  been  instructed.  Here 
is  his  distinction  between  "tone  "  and 
"  tint."  "  We  must  then  distinguish 
the  tone  from  the  tint,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  local  color,  although  these  two 
terms,  'tone'  and  'tint,'  because  of 
their  close  relationship,  are  often  em- 
ployed the  one  for  the  other.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  tone  is  independent  of 
the  tint,  and  may  be  separated  from 
it.  The  engraver,  when  he  translates 
upon  copper  the  colors  of  a  picture, 
does  nothing  but  separate  the  tone 
from  the  local  color.  Nature  herself 
shows  us  every  instant  substances  that 
have  not  the  same  tone,  although  they 
have  the  same  color.  Lilac,  for  in- 
stance, which  resembles  violet  in  color, 
differs  from  it  in  tone ;  since  lilac  is  a 
light  violet,  violet  a  dark  lilac.  Re- 
ciprocally, two  objects  may  present 
the  same  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  under  different  local  color. 
Thus,  when  the  sky  is  darkened  at 
the  horizon,  and  becomes  of  a  bluish 
gray,  it  often  happens  that  the  foliage 
of  a  tree  still  lighted  up  by  the  sun, 
and  which  just  now  stood  out  boldly 
upon  the  horizon,  becomes  almost  of 
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the  same  tone  as  the  sky,  so  that  the 
painter  can  scarcely  discern  whether 
the  sky  is  lighter  than  the  tree."  All 
through  the  book  we  have  charming 
descriptions  of  various  works  of  art, 
with  wisely  discriminating  remarks 
upon  the  manner  of  different  artists, 
and  their  results.  Thus,  in  speaking 
of  Da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper  "  in  con- 
nection with  gesture,  he  says  (page 
80),  "  There  we  recognize  what 
style  is,  and  how  the  observation  of 
real  life,  after  having  germinated  m 
the  mind  of  a  painter,  leads  him  to  a 
higher  truth.  He  was  obliged  to 
repeat  eleven  times  the  grievous  sur- 
prise that  the  announcement  of  be- 
trayal was  to  produce  in  faithful 
friends.  He  must  paint  astonishment, 
indignation,  grief,  tenderness,  simple 
loyalty,  unchangeable  candor,  all  the 
variations  of  sentiment,  evoked  among 
the  apostles  by  these  words  of  Christ. 
<0  ne  of  you  shall  betray  me/  Leo- 
nardo, with  that  penetration  that  led 
him  to  discover  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  in  the  movements  of  the  body, 
knew  how  to  express  the  individual 
shades  of  feeling  among  the  apostles." 
This  work  gives  much  information 
about  the  various  modes  of  painting, 
such  as  pastel,  enamel,  gauche,  and 
aquarelle,  miniature,  encaustic.  This 
portion  of  the  book  ends  with  a  de- 
lightfully suggestive  chapter  about 
landscapes,  battles,  hunting-scenes, 
and  portraits. 

The  art  of  engraving  is  less  gener- 
ally understood  than  that  of  painting: 
the  love  of  it  is  rapidly  increasing. 
About  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted 
to  it,  and  contain  more  clear  and  val- 
uable information  for  the  general 
.reader  than  any  other  work  of  double 
itliis  size.  It  tells  just  what  we,  who 
*are  not  artists,  want  to  learn  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  engraver's  work,  and  to 
judge  of  it.  Many  rare  plates  are 


described,  and  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  various  masters  are  pointed 
out  with  clearness.  The  translation 
has  been  well  and  conscientiously 
done  by  Mrs.  Daggett,  who  works 
for  the  love  of  it,  and  brings  to  her 
task  the  fitness  resulting  from  culti- 
vated artistic  taste,  long  study  and  un- 
common familiarity  with  the  language 
she  has  interpreted.  The  illustrations 
are  frequent  and  excellent. 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  catalogue  of  this  association 
shows  that  the  English  are  far  more 
interested  in  the  process  of  taking 
photographs  than  we  are.  This  is  a 
society  of  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members 
and  subscribers.  Readers  of  "  Off  the 
Skelligs"  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
neither  Valentine  Mortimer's  name 
nor  Dorothea  Graham's  can  be  found 
on  the  list.  The  catalogue  of  photo- 
graphs makes  one  long  to  send  orders 
to  all  the  artists  immediately.  The 
photographs  are  taken  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  There  are  several  from 
Tasmania,  one  from  Corfu,  others 
from  Aden,  Ceylon,  Kaffirland,  Zan- 
zibar, Java,  China,  a  great  many 
from  India  on  our  catalogue,  but 
four  from  North  America.  Three 
of  these  last  were  taken  at  King 
George's  Sound,  and  one  in  Canada. 
Most  of  them  are  from  landscape  or 
architectural  subjects  ;  but  there  are 
also  studies  of  figures.  There  are  sea- 
views  (some  of  them  instantaneous),  a 
few  animals,  &c.  One  intrepid  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  not  content 
with  the  dangerous  feat  of  taking  the 
photograph  of  a  tiger  asleep  in  a 
cave,  has  done  the  same  by  two  other 
tigers,  and  two  panthers,  none  of 
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whom  seem  to  have  been  asleep  at 
the  time. 

There  are  two  or  three  portraits,  — 
one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  association,  and 
the  others  of  native  Indians. 

Many  of  the  landscapes  are  taken 
from  English  scenery,  and  even  their 
names  are  charming.  There  are  not 
as  many  Scotch  scenes  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  there  are  more 
from  Ireland.  Also  there  are  several 
from  Wales,  and  from  those  Channel 
Islands  of  which  we  know  so  little. 
Altogether,  the  catalogue  is  a  most 
attractive  one.  • 

We  refer  to  this  catalogue,  because 
we  have  many  readers  who  will  be 
glad  to  subscribe  for  the  admirable 
photographs  of  the  Amateur  Associa- 
tion. By  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Arthur  James  Melhuish,  12  York 
Place,  Portman  Square,  London,  they 
will  learn  how  to  buy,  at  very  reason- 
able rates,  from  this  attractive  collec- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  in  the  world. 


£MILE  GALICHON. 

THE  "  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  " 
announces  the  death  of  one  of  its  edi- 
tors and  proprietors,  who  seems  to  have 
done  more  than  any  one  to  give  to  it 
the  position  which  it  holds  among 
artists  and  students  of  art.  This  is 
fimile  Galichon,  who  died  lately, 
when  scarcely  forty-five  years  old. 

He  was  born  to  wealth,  and  early 


had  the  advantages  of  travel.  With 
a  taste  for  fine  art,  which  developed 
early,  he  studied  the  older  painters 
and  engravers,  taking  particular  inter- 
est in  the  earliest  efforts  in  engraving. 
He  made  collections  in  this  depart- 
ment which  are  indeed  invaluable. 

Four  years  after  the  "  Gazette  des 
Beaux- Arts"  was  established,  he  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  that  maga- 
zine ;  and,  as  the  surviving  editor 
frankly  says,  he  made  its  fortune. 
To  his  good  taste,  his  enterprise,  and 
his  munificence,  the  Gazette  and  its 
readers  owe  the  exquisite  engravings 
and  etchings  which  have  appeared  in 
it  from  time  to  time.  As  he  became 
more  confident  of  his  own  power  as 
writer  and  editor,  he  entered  into 
wider  discussions  of  matters  of  re- 
form in  art  education  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  galleries  and 
museums.  He  seems  to  have  made 
himself  the  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  public,  as  against  even  the  em- 
peror, or  any  other  officials,  who 
should  attempt  to  withdraw  works  of 
art  from  the  public  galleries,  where 
the  "  children  of  the  public  "  had 
access  to  them. 

An  admirable  etching  by  Flaming 
is  published  with  M.  Blanc's  trib- 
ute to  his  friend's  memory.  The  face 
is  a  charming  one.  Shall  we  say  it 
seems  like  an  American's  face  ?  It 
is  the  face  of  one  whom  his  friends 
must  have  loved ;  and  it  makes  any  of 
us  feel  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
known  him. 


SECOND   AND  THIRD  HISTORICAL 
CONCERTS.1 

WITH  Palestrina  the  first  epoch  of 
Italian  music  closed ;  but  from  the 
school  he  founded  sprang  the  second 
epoch  of  Italian  church  music. 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  study  of 
music  had  become  more  general,  and 
the  forms  and  methods  of  composi- 
tion were  reduced  to  a  science,  the 
genius  of  melody  fled  ;  counterpoint 
of  the  most  intricate  fashion  usurped 
its  place  ;  musical  composition  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  reduced  to  pure 
mathematics ;  there  was  a  marvellous 
amount  of  work  done  in  correct, 
scholastic  style,  that  was  not  worth 
doing  at  all ;  solo-singing  was  a  for- 
gotten art ;  melody  had  disappeared  ; 
actually  requiring  re-invention  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
That  the  dethroned  monarch  came 
to  his  own  again,  even  then,  is  due 
largely  to  Galilei,  father  of  the  as- 
tronomer, Galileo,  aided  by  the  talent 
and'  enthusiasm  of  Cacini,  a  famous 
Italian  singer  and  composer,  who 
dared  to  assert,  and  finally  convinced 
the  public,  that  something  besides  a 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  was  neces- 
sary for  a  composer.  Galilei  assumed 
rather  the  air  of  a  restorer  than  an 
iconoclast.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for 
Greek  music,  a  thorough  conserva- 
tive :  in  his  view,  "  modern  music  was 
fit  only  for  the  uncultivated  masses." 

i  Feb.  26,  April  2,  1875. 
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He  set  melodies  to  scenes  from  Dante, 
with  accompaniment  for  the  viola ; 
and  in  this  form  of  monody  brought 
solo-singing  once  more  into  repute. 
Gabrielli,  Peri,  and  others  carried 
on  the  good  work  in  Italy,  and, 
through  their  celebrated  pupil,  Hein- 
rich  Schiilz,  influenced  music-loving 
Germany,  then  recovering  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  Thirty-years'  War.  To  Schulz 
is  given  the  honor  of  writing  the  first 
German  opera,  "  Daphne,"  performed 
at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
in  1627.  Of  its  merits  we  cannot 
judge,  as  the  score  is  lost ;  but,  from 
his  compositions  still  extant,  we  are 
able  to  infer  both  brilliancy  and 
power.  «Dying  before  Handel  was 
born,  there  is  yet  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two  composers ;  for  to 
the  broad,  effective  choruses  and  the 
Passion  oratorios  by  Schulz,  Handel 
was  greatly  indebted  ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  modern  German  oratorio 
music  had  its  foundation  in  the 
works  of  Heinrich  Schulz.  The  five- 
part  chorus  to  the  sentence,  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,"  had  a  beauty 
and  dignity  that  were  quite  Han- 
deli  an. 

The  Volkslieder,  omitted  at  the 
first  concert  (a  group  of  seven  dis- 
tinctly-individual songs),  were  like  a 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  of  quaint  and 
curious  beauty,  with  here  and  there 
a  familiar  friend  among  the  strangers. 
The  earliest  bore  date  1266  :  the  later 
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ones,  more  modern  by  three  hun- 
dred years,  approach  quite  nearly  to 
the  modern  ballad.  The  Volkslied, 
or  folk-song,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
people's  life.  It  is  necessarily  sim- 
ple, expressing  some  one  emotion, 
mood,  or  aspiration.  It  has  always 
an  air  of  freshness  and  spontaneity. 
Its  authorship  can  seldom  be  traced, 
save  only  that  it  is  the  child  of  the 
people.  They  love  it,  sing  it,  and 
preserve  it  by  tradition.  The  melo- 
dy, with  occasionally  a  figured  bass, 
is  all  that  exists.  Their  peculiar 
grace  and  witchery  can  no  more  be 
described  than  a  perfume  or  a  tint. 
The  exquisite  "Vorjahrs  Liedchen," 
by  Heinrich  Albert,  had  but  one 
fault,  —  it  ceased. 

The  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  illustrated  by  three  Ital- 
ian love-songs,  by  Carissimi,  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  Allessandro  Scarlatti.  If 
melody  was  new-born  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  fully  fledged  now. 
The  aria,  "  Sinche  Avro,"  by  Carissimi, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Burney, 
"  seems  the  archetype  of  almost  all 
the  arie  di  cantabile,  the  adagios,  and 
pathetic  songs,  as  well  as  instrumen- 
tal slo.vr  movements,  that  have  since 
been  made." 

Scarlatti  followed  in  the  path  in 
which  his  master  Carissimi  was  a 
pioneer.  This  wonderful  man  was 
not  only  the  finest  harp-player  of  his 
day,  but  so  truly  creative  in  his 
genius,  that  Dr.  Burney  styles  him 
the  most  fertile  and  original  composer 
of  cantatas  that  ever  existed  ;  adding, 
quaintly  enough,  "  I  find  part  of  his 
property  among  the  stolen  goods  of  all 
the  best  composers  of  the  first  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  this  present  century " 
(1790).  As  Sebastian  Bach,  in  Ger- 
many, marked  the  turning-point  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old  style,  so, 
in  Italy,  Scarlatti  opened  a  new  era, 


fortunate  in  having  such  pupils  as 
Caldana,  Durante,  and  the  famous 
Porpora,  to  maintain  and  enforce  the 
principles  he  had  initiated. 

The  name  of  Salvator  Rosa,  to 
most  of  us, -suggests  only  the  famous 
painter ;  but  the  pen  rivalled  the 
brush :  his  word  and  tone  poems 
were  only  fuller  expressions  of  his 
matchless  genius.  The  stories  of  his 
skill  at  improvisation,  when  he  ac- 
companied himself  on  his  favorite 
instrument,  the  lute,  seem  almost 
marvellous  to  relate.  The  arietta 
"  Star  Vicino,"  given  by  Mr.  Osgood 
with  exquisite  finish  and  delicacy,  is 
well  characterized  as  a  "  beautifully 
simple  and  tastefully  quaint  composi- 
tion." We  do  not  wonder  that  "  the 
spinners  and  knitters  in  the  sun  did 
use  to  chant  his  melodies."  Lady 
Morgan's  charming  sketch  of  Salva- 
tor Rosa  reveals  the  musician  and 
the  poet :  we  seem  to  feel  his  mag- 
netic personality,  and  the  force  of 
that  tidal  wave  of  sentimental,  melo- 
dic beauty,  which  swept  through 
secular  and  sacred  music  alike,  in 
the  re-action  from  the  severer  musical 
forms  of  the  previous  era.  One 
extreme  led  to  the  other.  In  their 
turn,  choruses  and  counterpoint  bid 
fair  to  be  banished;  melody  reigned 
supreme ;  and  operas  and  cantatas 
consisted  chiefly  of  recitative  and 
sentimental  impassioned  arias. 

To  Italy,  and  chiefly  to  this  Nea- 
politan school,  we  owe  musical  devel- 
opment in  this  one  direction.  But 
•music,  the  crown  of  art,  is  many- 
sided.  It  is  not  given  to  one  man  or 
one  nation  to  attain  the  goal :  each 
strives,  each  achieves ;  but  the  stand- 
ard is  still  beyond.  The  veiiy  per- 
fection of  Italian  song  resulted  in 
conventionality  and  mannerism :  the 
composer  was  the  victim  of  the 
singer,  and  his  or  her  caprice.  In 
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the  history  of  the  next  century,  we 
watch  the  progress  of  emancipation, 
which  of  necessity  accompanies  all 
growth. 

The  contrast  between  German  and 
Italian  nationality  is  not  stronger  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  stately 
beauty  of  the  first  chorus  on  the 
programme  by  Schiilz  (1636),  and 
the  sentimental  sweetness  and  grace 
of  Durante's  "Regina  Angeloruin" 
(1740). 

The  curious  custom  of  writing  secu- 
lar glees  and  church  chorales  on  the 
same  melody  was  illustrated  by  a 
charming  lied,  by  Harslee,  — 

"A  pretty  face  has  turned  my  head." 

It  is  like  a  merry  child,  suddenly 
grown  grave,  with  cap  and  spectacles, 
to  find  the  same  theme  re-appearing 
in  a  serious  Bach  chorale  :  — 

"  My  soul  is  filled  with  longing: 
I  would  thy  power  know." 

The  Kuntslieder  has  been  styled  a 
contrapuntal  setting  of  a  Volkslied, 
the  harmony  being  as  essential  as  the 
melody,  and  growing  with  it,  not  fitted 
afterwards.  Graun  was  a  very  famous 
man  in  his  day,  holding  the  place 
in  the  German  heart  a  hundred  years 
ago  which  Mendelssohn  has  now. 
His  celebrated  oratorio,  "Der  Tod 
Jesu,"  is  still  performed  in  Berlin 
every  Good  Friday.  He  was  often 
compared  to  Handel,  while  living ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  "The  Shep- 
herdess' Wish  "  reminds  one  strongly 
of  the  Siciliano  in  Handel's  Allegro. 

The  brilliant  "Chromatic  Fantasia 
and  Fugue'7  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of 
Bach.  The  "  Prelude  and  Fugue,"  by 
Kirnbuger,  a  celebrated  pupil  of  the 
elder  Bach,  is  also  familiar  to  many 
amateurs.  It  seemed  a  natural  schol- 
arly outgrowth  of  Bach's  school.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  limits  of 


the  programme  furnished  no  vocal 
illustration  of  Handel.  The  "  Cha- 
conne,"  a  grave,  graceful,  but  for- 
mal composition,  an  <•  Air,"  and  a 
"  Hornpipe "  beautiful  enough  to 
redeem  a  dance  somewhat  in  disfavor 
now,  were  novelties  from  a  composer 
whose  name  we  associate  chiefly  with 
organ  compositions  and  oratorios. 
Handel's  chamber-music  was  mostly 
in  the  form  of  suites  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, written  for  the  Princess  Anne. 
A  graceful  little  sonata  or  sonatine, 
by  Dominico  Scarlatti,  son  of  the 
famous  Allessandro,  consisted  of  a 
single  movement  only,  but  so  spirited 
and  fresh,  it  might  have  been  written 
yesterday.  It  was  like  a  genre  pic- 
ture, full  of  .elegance,  displaying 
admirably  the  resources  of  the  instru- 
ment. Scarlatti  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  playing  as  for  his  composition. 
Scarlatti's  sonatas,  arranged  by  Czer- 
ny,  occupy  an  important  place  in 
piano-forte  literature  :  "  The  wonder 
and  delight  of  every  hearer  with  a 
spark  of  enthusiasm,  who  could  feel 
new  and  bold  effects  produced  by  the 
breach  of  almost  every  known  rule  of 
composition.'7 

A  "  Concerto  per  il  Cembalo  "  (the 
Italian  name  for  a  harpsichord),  by 
Philipp  Ernamiel  Bach,  closed  the 
concert.  This  concerto  is  in  the  sonata 
form,  in  which  Bach  excelled.  The 
name  "  sonata  "  occurs  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  seems  then  to 
have  simply  designated  a  solo  per- 
formance. Emanuel  Bach  gave  to 
"this  style  of  composition  a  signifi- 
cance of  its  own,  and,  through  it, 
influenced  powerfully  not  only  his 
contemporaries,  but  all  later  writers 
for  the  piano.  Haydn  was  his  pupil, 
and  never  wearied  of  proclaiming  his 
indebtedness  to  his  master.  Less 
creative  and  profound  than  his  father, 
unquestionably,  Emanuel  Bach  was 
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more  popular  than  Sebastian,  and 
has  exercised  an  influence  only  second 
to  his  father's.  His  specialty  in 
playing  was  in  drawing  out  a  mar- 
vellous singing  tone  from  an  instru- 
ment, which  apparently  lacked  every 
essential  for  producing  it.  More  than 
all  who  preceded  him,  this  composer 
seems  to  have  had  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  modern  grand  piano, 
with  its  almost  infinite  possibilities, 
and  to  have  written  for  that,  rather 
than  for  the  thin,  twanging  harpsi- 
chord of  his  day. 

The  eighteenth  century,  so  rich  in 
musical  progress,  found  illustration  at 
the  third  concert,  through  the  works 
of  Marpurg,  Haydn,  Krebs,  Grazioli, 
Turini,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Mehul,  Kuhlan,  and  Methfessel. 

Marpurg,  better  known,  even  among 
musical  people,  as  an  author  of  valu- 
able theoretical  works  than  as  a  com- 
poser, was  represented  by  a  "Prelude 
and  Capriccio,"  somewhat  formal  and 
scholarly,  with  a  Bach  flavor,  but 
interesting  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
Haydn,  +hrough  whose  vocal  and 
piano-forte  compositions  the  spirit  of 
Emanuel  Bach  flows  like  a  strong 
undercurrent.  It  was  Emanuel  Bach, 
who  indeed  made  possible  the  series 
of  brilliant  sound-composers  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  the  words  of  Mozart, 
"  We  are  the  boys,  he  is  the  mas- 
ter." 

The  absolute  purity  of  Hadyn's 
style  was  charmingly  shown  in  two 
canzonets,  —  " Sympathy  "  and  "Pier- 
cing Eyes."  Mozart's  "  Ave  Verum," 
with  a  "  Rondo "  and  "  Marcia  a  la 
Turca,"  find  us  not  unprepared  for  a 


Beethoven  sonata,  and  that  wonder 
of  songs,  "  Kennst  du  das  Land." 

To  the  Volkslied  developed  by  Se- 
bastian Bach,  we  owe  the  sonata  and 
symphony  as  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  have  left  them.  How  much 
the  more  modern  instrumental  com- 
posers owe  to  the  Lied,  and  its  de- 
scriptive accompaniment,  we  shall  see 
in  another  paper. 

Schubert  is  deservedly  called  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Lied.  His 
melodies  were  born  of  the  words  of 
the  poet,  and  are  intensified  soul- 
experiences.  The  "  Erlking,"  the 
famous  "Schone  Mullerin,"  the  "  Win- 
terreisse,"  the  rocking,  wavy  motion 
of  the  "Barcarolle"  and  the  "Fisher 
Maiden,"  the  dreamy  sweetness  of 
the  Heine  poems,  —  what  lover  does 
not  prize  them,  and  find  in  them 
every  mood,  passion,  and  feeling  he 
longs  to  express  ? 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  a 
more  extended  notice  of  individual 
composers  or  pieces :  if,  however,  we 
endeavor  to  characterize  music  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  should  give, 
as  distinctive  traits,  grandeur,  purity, 
and  truthfulness,  as  opposed  to  the 
frivolity  and  empty  form  of  much 
that  preceded  it,  and  equally  opposed 
to  the  sensuousness,  sentimentalism, 
and  exaggeration  of  much  that  fol- 
lowed. The  mighty  genius  of  Bach 
and  Handel  is  felt  throughout  the 
century,  to  an  extent  undreamed  of 
while  they  lived.  Its  beginning  we 
can  trace,  its  end  no  man  can  foresee, 
so  much  better  even  they  have  builded 
than  they  knew,  though  wise  above 
their  generation.  E.  Gr. 
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[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  diffi- 
culty; e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  without  brackets, 
the  range  for  the  voice.] 


G.  D.  RUSSELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 

Piano-forte  Studies.     6.     Part 

I.     Cramer $1.25 

The  complete  edition,  in  four  parts, 
contains  fifty  selected  studies  ar- 
ranged in  systematic  order,  carefully 
fingered  ;  also  instructive  text  written 
for  the  use  of  the  piano-forte  students 
in  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Munich, 
by  the  renowned  pianist,  composer, 
and  teacher,  Dr.  Hans  von  Biiloro. 
The  English  translation,  by  J.  C.  D. 
Parker,  supplies  a  need  long  felt  by 
many  teachers,  who,  knowing  the 
general  worth  of  the  famous  "  Cramer 
Studies,"  have  consciously  failed 
sometimes  to  impress  upon  their  pu- 
pils the  special  points  which  each 
study  is  intended  to  illustrate.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
other  collections  will,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
concerted at  first  by  the  changed 
order  in  which  the  studies  occur,  as 
well  as  by  the  transposition  of  keys ; 
but  the  changes  have  been  deliberate 
and  wise,  always  keeping  in  view  the 
furtherance  of  some  special  end,  and 
we  think  will  be  heartily  indorsed  by 
all  who  have  occasion  to  use  Cramer. 
The  engraving  and  paper  are  admira- 
ble :  every  thing,  indeed,  in  this  edi- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  matchless  studies, 
which,  for  three  generations,  have 
stood  unrivalled. 

Petite    Scene     Champetre.      G. 

3.     J.  F.  Petri 50 

A  Cheval  D.  4.  J.  P.  Petri .     .    .50 

Opus  35  and  36  by  the  same  com- 
poser, affording  as  strong  a  contrast 
as  might  be  expected  between  a  quiet 
rural  scene  and  a  restless  ride  with  a 
spirited  horse.  Both  are  musical  and 


pleasing  compositions,  the  first  an- 
dante pastorale.  The  second,  allegro 
con  spirito,  will  be  found  especially 
useful  as  a  wrist  exercise,  with  very 
few  octaves. 

The    Subscribers'    Waltzes.      4. 
Strauss 75 

This  completes  the  list  of  twenty- 
five  Strauss  Waltzes  selected  as  special 
favorites,  and  published  as  a  series. 
Less  familiar  to  many  than  the  "  Blue 
Danube,"  "Artist's  Life,"  &c.,  it  is 
full  of  Strauss's  characteristics. 
Rhythmic,  melodic,  and  not  very  diffi- 
cult, consisting,  as  usual,  of  an  in- 
troduction, four  waltzes,  and  coda. 

110  Select  Pieces  for  the  Church 
or  Cabinet  Organ.  Part  IV.  $1.00 
This  series,  compiled  and  arranged 
by  J.  W.  Hill  and  J.  E.  Trow- 
bridge,  is  adapted  to  instruments  with 
or  without  pedals,  supptying  a  want 
long  felt  among  organists  of  limited 
experience,  who  are  desirous  of  play- 
ing good  music,  and  have  the  good 
taste  to  prefer  a  theme  by  Schubert, 
Beethoven,  Handel,  or  Mendelssohn, 
to  their  own  weak,  uninspired  im- 
provisations, too  apt,  alas !  to  consist 
of  an  unlimited  series  of  cadences, 
like  a  book  full  of  amens.  The  piano 
student  will  find  much  enjoyment, 
and  profit  also,  in  this  collection, 
The  pieces  are  all  short,  and  of  mod- 
erate difficulty. 

VOCAL. 

Rose  Marie.     Bb.    3.    (F  to  Eb.) 
Molloy 35 

One  of  the  most  charming  ballads 
we  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  The 
words,  by  F.  E.  Weatherby,  sing 
themselves.  Tender  in  sentiment,  but 
manly.  Ardent  enough  for  the  most 
exacting  of  lovers,  they  are  neither 
sentimental  nor  lovesick. 
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11  Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

In  a  village  by  the  sea, 
A  small  sweet  rose  of  a  maiden  dwells, 

Who  is  dear,  so  dear,  to  me! 
With  loving  lips  and  true  gray  eyes, 

I  call  her  my  Hose  Marie." 

The  melody  is  flowing,  with  suffi- 
cient individuality  and  freshness  to 
haunt  the  memory;  a  pretty  good 
test  of  musical  originality.  There  is 
a  flavor  to  it.  Accompaniment  sim- 
ple, changing  with  the  character  of 
each  stanza. 

Let  thy  Care,  0  Lord,  be  around 
me.  Eb.  (Bb  to  Eb.)  4. 
Handel 50 

He  thinks  that  I  do  not  love 
him.  Ab.  3.  (Ab  to  Eb.) 
Mme.  Sainton  Dolby  ...  .50 

Carrier  Dove.     Db.     3.    (Bb   to 

Db.)     Cowen 50 

Three   numbers   from   a   collection 

of  six  favorite  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  H. 

E.  Sawyer.     Suitable  in  range  for  a 

contralto  or  full  mezzo-soprano  voice. 

The  first  is  the   most   difficult,    the 

last  the  most  likely  to  be  popular. 

"Dear^bird,  thou  art  dove  and  swallow, 
For  thou  briugest  both  love  and  spring." 

The  second  might  be  made  very 
effective,  but  is  hopelessly  sad  and  bro- 
ken-hearted; for  the  waves  brought 
the  lover  again. 

"  They  met  where  they  had  parted, 

And  she  saw  his  face  again, 
With  its  life  gone  out  forever, 
With  its  passion  and  its  pain." 

With  only  this  to  comfort   the  heart- 
less coquette, 

"He  knows  I  love  him  now." 

1.  A   Soldier    from   the  Rhine. 
G.     3.     (B#  to  F.)  Alfred  H. 
Pease 50 

2.  Sleep,  my  Darling.     4.      F. 
Alfred  H.  Pease 50 

3.  Sleighing.     Alfred  H.  Pease  .    .60 


4.  Autumn  Song.     C.    3.    (C  to 

G.)     Alfred  H.  Pease    ...    .50 

5.  Love's  Good-Morrow.      F.    5. 

(F  to  C.)  Alfred  H.  Pease  .  .50 
A  collection  of  songs  by  the  popular 
New  York  tenor,  each  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  author  on  the  titlepage. 
No.  1  is  for  a  baritone,  and  laments 
the  sad  fate  of  a  lover  whose  bonny 
bride  transferred  her  affections  to  a 
dashing  soldier  from  the  Rhine,  and 
left  her  quondam  bridegroom  to  his 
lonely  fate,  solaced  by  the  thought  of 
claiming  his  bride,  — 

"  Beyond  the  skies, 
When  will  cease  his  sighs 
And  his  weeping  eyes  be  dried." 

He  assures  us,  in  quite  a  melodic  fash- 
ion, that  he  finds  comfort  in  it,  — 

"  I  care  not  what  the  world  may  say, 
It  is  my  thought  by  night  and  day." 

We  may  be  hard-hearted  ;  but  our 
sympathies  would  be  stronger  with  one 
who,  with  a  brave,  stout  heart,  — 

"Finding  a  fair  one  is  not  fair  for  he, 
Looks  out  for  another  as  fair  as  she." 

No.  2  is  a  charming  duet  for  soprano 
and  contralto ;  the  words,  the  lovely 
little  poem  from  the  German,  — 

"Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep ; 
Thy  sister  is  shaking  the  dream  land -tree, 
And  down  falls  a  little  dream  on  thee : 
Sleep  baby,  sleep!" 

The  accompaniment  is  flowing,  and 
not  difficult.  Key  changes  two  or  three 
times;  but  the  modulations  are  extreme- 
ly pleasing.  Really  a  lovely  duet  for 
two  sisters,  or  for  use  in  a  young  ladies' 
school.  A  relief  from  the  hackneyed 
sentimentality  of  so  much  modern 
music. 

No.  3  is  bright  and  sparkling,  as  a 
sleighing-song  should  be.  For  tenor 
and  baritone.  The  words,  by  E.  C. 
Steadman,  are  jolly,  the  setting  char- 
acteristic, the  picture  drawn  so  en- 
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chanting,  we  wish  ourselves  a  brisk    delicate  touch.     The  voice  should  be 
young  farmer,  with  the  beloved  of  our    a  pure,  flexible,  high  soprano. 


heart  snugly  tucked  in  by  our  side 
with  a  score  more  happy  fellows  as 
agreeably  circumstanced.  The  start- 
ing is  merry,  the  interlude  by  the 
ruddy  tavern-fire  very  tempting  ;  but 
the  cream  of  all  is,  — 

"  When  homeward  they  glide, 
What  midnight  splendor, 
How  warm  and  tender 
The  maiden  by  your  side! 
Her  words  are  soft  and  low: 
Now,  if  you  love  her, 
'Tis  safe  to  tell  her  so." 

Yes.  The  accompaniment  is  crisp 
and  staccato,  except  at  the  critical 
moment,  when,  of  course,  it  is  linger- 
ing, soft,  and  slow,  with  a  finale  satis- 
factory to  all  parties. 

No.  4.  "Autumn  Song."  For  tenor. 
Words  by  Steadman  ;  full  of  glow  and 
warmth :  — 

"At  every  turn,  the  maples  burn; 
The  quail  is  whistling  free ; 
The  partridge  whirrs ;  the  frosted  burs 
Are  dropping  for  you  and  me; 
Along  our  path  the  woods  are  bold, 
And  glow  with  ripe  desire ; 
The  yellow  chestnut  showers  its  gold; 
The  sumach  spreads  its  fire." 

The  whole  composition  is  fresh, 
hearty,  and  vigorous,  worth  fifty  of 
the  conventional  whining  love-songs 
that  usually  fall  to  the  fate  of  a 
tenor. 

No.  5.  "  Love's  Good-Morrow."  For 
soprano.  Is  written  for  and  dedicated 
to  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  of  New 
York  glee  and  madrigal  fame.  The 
words  are  by  Thomas  Heywood,  1607, 
and  have  a  quaint  grace  and  flavor  of 
their  own  :  — 

"Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 
Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow: 
Bird,  plume  thy  wing,  O  linnet,  sing 
To  bid  my  love  good-morrow! 

Accompaniment    requires    a   light, 


This  World  is  a  Garden.    D.    2. 

(B  to  D.)     George  Loder  .     . 

From  a  collection  of  serio-c 

sung  by  Miss  Eliza  Weathersby. 


.50 


S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  0. 


(E 


2. 


.35 


.30 


30 


Water     Cresses.      D.      2. 

to  F#  .)     Jules  Lafort  . 
Lily  Bud.      2.      A   minor. 

(C  to  D.)     Jules  Lafort.     .     , 
Among  the  Shadows.     2.     E  mi- 

nor.    (D  to  F#.)     Jules  La- 

fort 

Three  simple  ballads  in  easy  range, 
accompaniments  very  easy.  Much  bet- 
ter worth  learning  than  the  majority 
of  "simple  songs,"  though  the  preva- 
lent sadness  of  which  we  complain  in 
most  modern  songs  seems  as  infectious 
at  the  West  as  in  the  East.  Oh  for 
a  bright,  healthy,  vigorous  song-writer, 
who  believes  there  is  as  much  beauty 
and  poetry  in  summer  sunshine,  blue 
sky,  and  June  roses,  as  in  graves  and 
shadows,  November  rains,  and  with- 
ered leaves  ! 

Dying   Child.     2.      Eb.      (C  to 
Eb.)     U.  C.  Burnap  .....  40 

Be  Kind.    2.    G.    U.  C.  Burnap.    .30 
The  Bridge.     2.     F.     (D  to  F.) 
U.  C.  Burnap  .......  40 

Heart  and  Arm.     3.     C.     (E  to 
F.)     U.  C.  Burnap    .....  35 

Give  me  a  Freshening  Breeze. 
2.     F.    (C  to  E.)     U.  C.  Bur- 
nap     ..........  50 

The    Time    to    Wed.      2.      Eb. 
(Duet.)     U.  C.  Burnap  ...    .35 

The  first  is  a  requiem  ;  the  second, 
a  home  song,  with  chorus;  the  third, 
a  Scotch  ballad  of  lament.  The  fourth 
seems  to  us  the  best  of  the  series,  a 
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kind  of  troubadour  song,  with  just  a 
hint  of  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  in  the 
movement  and  refrain.  The  Sailor 
Song,  for  a  baritone,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club;  titlepage 
adorned  with  a  fine  yacht  under  full 
sail :  the  words,  by  Charles  Swain, 
are  quite  vigorous  and  breezy.  The 
last  is  a  humorous  duet  with  nothing 
objectionable,  save  that  it  is  humor- 
ous, which,  with  many,  would  give 
it  additional  worth.  The  author  of 
these  six  songs,  selected  from  a  hun- 
dred or  more,  seems  to  have  a  facile 
and  versatile  pen,  and  has  achieved 
local  distinction,  at  least,  to  judge  by 
the  encomiums  of  the  Cleveland 
press. 

Her  I  love.  3.  Ab.  (E  to  F.) 
U.  C.  Burnap 40 

Impatience.  2.  D.  (E  to  G.) 
U.  C.  Burnap 40 

The  first  is  a  setting  of  some  verses 
that  were  very  popular  in  young  la- 
dies' albums  twenty  years  ago. 

"  I  know  a  little  hand: 
"Tis  the  softest  in  the  land; 
And  I  feel  its  pressure  bland 

While  I  sing. 

Lily  white,  and  resting  now 
Like  a  rose-leaf  on  my  brow, 
As  a  dove  might  fan  my  brow 

With  its  wing." 

Of  its  merit  as  a  composition  it  is 
difficult  to  judge,  because,  by  a  curi- 
ous printer's  mistake,  the  end  of  one 
song  is  joined  to  the  beginning  of 
another.  Both  songs  have  the  au- 
thor's portrait  on  the  titlepage.  Im- 
patience is  extremely  simple,  and  will 
certainly  prove  no  trial  to  any  Gri- 
selda,  either  in  learning  the  melody 
or  the  accompaniment:  the  irony  of 
the  closing  lines  suggests  a  woman's 
trials. 

"If  ever  patience  dwelt  with.me, 
Its  last  faint  spark  has  fled." 


Another     Christmas    gone.      2. 
Eb.     (C  to  Eb.)     J.  S.  Wilson.  .30 

A   simple    Christmas   song    for   a 
contralto. 


Prithee  tell  me.      3.     E. 

to  F#  .)     Fossier  ......  35 

E.  C.  Stedman's  pretty  verses  have 
a  character  of  their  own.  When  the 
Truth  Seeker  asks  of  three-year-old 
Dimple-chin  and  hoary  Grizzled-face 
when  love  begins  and  ends,  one 
bids  him  ask  some  younger  lass, 
the  other,  some  older  sage.  The  song 
would  prove  both  pretty  and  effective 
if  the  singer  were  pleasing,  and 
caught  the  archness  of  the  quaint 
conceit. 


WM.  A.  POND,  547  Broadway,  K.Y. 

Grande   Galop   de   Concert.     5. 
Eb.     Ketturi 75 

The  author  is  a  popular  writer  of 
brilliant  music  much  sought  after  for 
exhibitions,  and  where  a  display  of 
technique  is  desired.  There  is  always 
something  pleasing  in  theme  and 
construction  in  his  compositions ;  and, 
as  studies  in  execution,  they  are  also 
useful,  often  serving  the  purpose 
when  a  more  classical  selection  is 
voted  dry.  This  galop  is  an  admira- 
ble octave  study:  played  with  great 
vigor  and  precision,  would  be  a  capital 
exhibition-piece. 

Aida.>  4.  Air.  Berg  ...  .60 
Verdi's  opera  is  very  popular,  and 
the  march  one  of  the  few  themes  that 
linger  in  the  memory  after  the  mag- 
nificent Orientalism  of  scenery  and 
costume  has  faded  from  the  sight. 
This  arrangement  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult, and  would  prove  pleasing  to 
Verdi  lovers. 
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LEE   &  WALKER,  Philadelphia. 
Beauties  of  Ruy  Bias.  4.  G.  W. 

Tryon,  jun 75 

An  arrangement  for  the  piano  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  airs  in  Mar- 
chetti's  opera,  with  a  brilliant  finale. 

Nellie  Grant's  Wedding-March. 
3.     Bb.     E.  Mack 40 

Switchback  Schottische.     3.     G. 

E.  Mack .     .35 

The  first  with  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Nellie  Grant  on  the  titlepage.  Both 
pieces  are  bright,  lively,  and  not  diffi- 
cult. 

Florence  Galop.       G.       2.      C. 
J.  Miers 30 

Marion  Schottische.     Bb.    3.    J. 

E.  Sweeney 50 

The  first  dedicated  to  Mrs.  William 
Toy  of  Philadelphia ;  the  second,  to 
"little  Marion  Toy."  Simple  and 
rhythmic,  without  being  especially 
original. 

Medley    Drawing-Room     Qua- 
drille.    3.     J.  W.  Porter   .     .  .  50 
Lincoln  Boy's  March.     4.      D. 

A.  H.  Whitney 35 

A  very  good  march ;  full  of  octaves 
Satanella.  3.  A.  A.  M. 

Schacht 40 

A  whirlwind  of  a  galop,  with  a  title- 
page  to  frighten  a  child,  so  thoroughly 
Mephistophelian  is  the  big  trumpeter, 
sounding  "The  Devil's  Call." 

Railroad  Galop.     E.    4.    Hars- 
lee 50 

The  Philadelphia  music  lately 
seems  chiefly  dance-music,  and  can 
hardly  be  criticised  from  any  aesthetic 
point.  It  is,  however,  well  printed, 


of  average  merit,  and  doubtless  popu- 
lar and  effective  in  the  place  and  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written. 
We  know,  from  experience,  that  light 
music  is  more  profitable  to  publish 
than  classical  music  ;  but  we  shall  hope 
for  something  more  substantial  another 
month. 

Joyous  Chimes.     3.    A.     Roseing. 

A  pretty,  graceful  trifle,  with  a  can- 
tabile  movement,  and  one  or  two  ex- 
tremely pleasant  modulations.  A  pupil 
in  need  of  a  recreation  piece  would  enjoy 
it,  and  have  a  good  lesson  in  legato 
playing  at  the  same  time. 


VOCAL. 

When  the  Corn  is  gently  waving. 
Bb.  2.  W.  W.  Bentley  .  .  .30 
A  simple  little  ballad  written  as  a 
companion-piece  to  the  well-known 
song  of  the  same  type,  "When  the 
Corn  is  waving,  Annie  Dear."  The  ad- 
dition of  a  chorus  to  any  ballad  makes 
it  seem  commonplace  at  once;  but 
many  young  people  who  are  shy  about 
singing  alone  enjoy  extremely  joining 
in  with  such  a  chorus.  This  is  much 
better  than  the  average  of  such  songs. 
The  melody  is  flowing  and  easy ;  ac- 
companiment very  simple,  without 
any  intimation  of  broken  hearts  in 
the  words,  either,  which  is  refreshing, 
to  say  the  least. 

We  will  walk  in  the  Streets  of 
the  City.  3.  Ab.  Dr.  Pea- 
cock   30 

A  sacred  song,  with  chorus  for  mixed 
voices.  Accompaniment  for  organ  or 
piano  by  Sep.  Winner. 


39  HUE  JACOB,  PARIS,  Nov.  23, 1874. 
Chez  Mile.  JDesir. 

SINCE  I  wrote  you,  I  have  spent  several  months  in  Paris,  one  in  London,  and 
am  back  again  in  the  beau  milieu  of  one  of  the  oldest,  ugliest  quarters  of  Paris. 
I  have  entered  for  three  months  an  establissement  coeducation.  I  passed  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  in  the  most  uncomfortable  place 
possible.  I  believe  that  no  place  could  be  found  in  America,  where  girls  are 
herded  together  in  the  way  they  are  here. .  I  followed  the  lectures,  that  is  some 
of  them,  at  the  Sorbonne  and  College  de  France.  They  were  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable :  I  shall  continue  them  this  winter,  employing  my  spare 
time  on  the  cours  given  here  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  for  governess' 
diploma.  I  shall  try  to  pass  in  March,  as  a  diploma  might  be  of  advantage 
either  here  or  in  America. 

Five  points  are  to  be  studied  up,  —  French  grammar,  French  history,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  and  histoire  sainte,  not  a  very  formidable  programme, 
but  still  giving  considerable  to  do,  as  the  French  have  a  way  of  going  into 
the  detail  of  every  subject. 

I  am  pensionnaire  libre,  and  subject  to  no  restrictions,  and  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  house,  except  music,  drawing,  and  the  other  modern  lan- 
guages, for  the  moderate  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  francs  per  mois.  I 
have  a  room  to  myself,  washing  (save  starched  clothes),  and  no  extras,  save 
fire,  lights,  and  chases  empesees.  To  be  sure,  my  room  is  simply  furnished. 
The  food  is  plain,  but  wholesome  and  abundant ;  so  that  I  am  comfortable  in 
an  unpretending  way.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  staid  so  long  in  Geneva.  Life 
in  Paris  is  infinitely  more  agreeable,  more  advantageous  for  study,  and 
cheaper,  —  an  important  consideration  with  me.  Think  of  it !  I  pay  one 
hundred  and  thirty  francs,  and  about  ten  more,  perhaps,  for  fire  and  lights, 
and  I  have  every  thing,  —  lessons  here,  all  I  want  to  prepare  me  for  any 
diploma  obtainable  by  French  governesses,  my  Sorbonne  lectures,  and,  not 
least  among  advantages,  a  climate,  which,  thus  far,  has  proved  itself  much 
better  than  Geneva. 

Have  I  described  to  you  my  contest  with  the  janitor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  permission  granted  me  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  attend 
the  lectures  ordinarily  forbidden  to  women  ?  I  go  regularly,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  la,  creme  de  la  creine  of  the  lectures  in  Paris ;  but  I 
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am  always  the  only  lady  present  at  this  course.  They  are  polite  :  I  have  no 
trouble,  and  regret  not  having  come  here  two  years  ago. 

It  seems  quite  a  large  family  here.  To-day  being  Sunday,  everybody 
assembled  in  the  salon,  instead  of  studying  in  the  "  classes."  We  all,  old 
and  young,  played  at  jeux  cC  esprit,  or  petits  jeux,  or  we  chattered  endlessly  ; 
and  after,  a  gentleman  read  some  of  Franyois  Coppe's  new  poems.  At  nine 
o'clock  everybody  went  bed  ward  ;  for  we  breakfast  every  morning  precisely 
at  half-past  seven,  except  Sunday,  when  we  have  our  coffee  or  chocolate  a 
half-hour  later,  on  account  of  mass.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  all  this 
in  Geneva;  and  still  prices  ought  to  be  less,  it  seems  to  me,  every  thing  tax- 
able is  so  heavily  taxed  in  France. 

I  had  such  a  pleasant  visit  in  England,  quite  delightful  indeed  ! 

I  made,  some  time  ago,  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess  von  -Richenbach  ; 
and  both  she  and  her  family  sent  me  such  a  very  kind  invitation  to  spend  a 
month  with  them  in  London,  that  I  poked  out  of  my  den  for  four  delightful 
weeks. 

Count  Richenbach,  the  father  of  my  friend,  is  a  liberal  German,  who  got 
into  trouble  with  royalty  about  1848,  and  has  since  lived  either  in  America 
or  England.  Being  a  distinguished  man,  from  his  rank  in  Germany,  his 
political  importance'  and  high  culture,  they  have  a  charming  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  in  London.  Carlyle  is  a  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing ; 
and  my  friend  was  "  my  child  "  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  for  years.  While  there,  I  met 
two  charming  American  ladies,  —  Mrs.  Hennessey,  wife  of  the  artist,  and  Mrs. 
Moncure  Con  way,  both  countrywomen  of  whom  any  American  may  be  proud. 

I  needed  this  change ;  for  I  found  I  was  getting  too  silent  and  solitary,  and 
independent  of  other  humans.  With  a  few  years  more  of  this  lonely,  drudg- 
ing life,  and  a  constant  lack  of  counteracting  influences,  I  should  get  to  be  a 
complete  Trappist  in  time,  and  not  so  very  long  a  time  either. 


BALLAD  BY  ME.  WEBSTER. 

IN  one  of  the  intervals  of  a  trial  for  murder  at  Dedham,  Mr.  Webster  put 
on  paper  the  following  scrap  of  a  ballad,  which  is  so  vigorous,  that  one  regrets 
that  he  never  finished  it.  It  has  never  been  put  in  print  before. 


There  was  blood  on  the  door, 
There  was  blood  on  the  floor ; 

There  was  blood  on  the  kitchen-stair ; 
And  all  in  the  cracks 
Of  the  murderer's  axe 

There  was  matted  blood  and  hair  1 


IN  a  letter  from  Denver  the  writer  says,  "  Just  opposite  my  window  is 
the  sign,  '  Washing  and  ironing  done  here,  by  Gee  Whoa.'  Are  native 
laundresses  going  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  and  be  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap 
labor?" 
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LAW  AND  SCRIPTURE. 

IN  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  Chief  Justice  Prisot  declared 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  "  the  Scriptures  are  the  common  law, 
upon  which  all  other  laws  are  founded."  —  Year  Book,  34  HEN.  VI.,  40. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  VISITOR  IN  BOSTON  TO  A  FRIEND. 

IN  what  odd  ways  we  are  startled  sometimes  into  saying,  Tempora 
mutantur,  &c. !  Yesterday  we  happened  to  take  up  a  Boston  Directory  for 
1S41.  We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  our  elderly  acquaintance 
say  that  they  used  (f  to  go  in  swimming,"  or  sail  their  boats,  over  the  site  of 
almost  every  building  between  Charles  and  Parker  Streets,  that  the  map 
showing  a  back  bay  of  bounding  billows,  instead  of  blocks  with  front  bay- 
windows,  looked  natural  enough.  But  what  did  startle  us  was  to  perceive 
how  near  to  us  that  dark  age  had  been,  when  the  Civil  Eights'  Bill  was  not, 
and  the  Directory  of  our  colored  brethren  was  tacked  on  separately  at  the 
end  of  the  little  volume,  which  one  might  put  in  one's  pocket,  like  black 
coffee  after  dinner.  After  the  list  of  Caucasian  Smiths  and  Browns,  with 
the  Celtic  Mac's  and  O's,  ending  with  a  Dutch  Zumegrunde,  comes  "  People 
of  Color,"  as  if  they  had  not  passed  through  enough  of  the  Darwinian 
degrees  to  be  designated  with  those  who  had  graduated  into  complete 
humanity.  Yet  this  was  scarcely  one  generation  ago.  Now,  who  thinks  of 
placing  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  colored  persuasion  at  the  tail-end  of 
any  thing  ?  Verily  tempora  mutantur  very  much  since  1841. 


A  HYMN  BY  DR.  DARWIN. 

[Most  readers  do  not  think  of  Dr.  Darwin  as  a  writer  of  hymns.  We  shall  quicken 
their  memories  by  reprinting  the  following  hymn  by  him,  which  is  in  his  very  best 
style.  The  questions  in  the  last  two  verses  are  an  emphatic  u  putting"  of  the 
questions  which  all  the  world  is  always  asking.] 

"  A  GOD,  a  God  ! "  the  wide  earth  shouts  ; 
"  A  God  ! "  the  heavens  reply : 
He  moulded  in  his  palm  the  world, 
And  hung  it  in  the  sky. 

I 
11  Let  us  make  man."     With  beauty  clad, 

And  health  in  every  vein, 
And  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
Stepped  forth  majestic  man. 

Around  he  turns  his  wondering  eyesj 
All  Nature's  works  surveys  j 
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Admires  the  earth,  the  skies,  himself, 
And  tries  his  tongue  in  praise. 

"  Ye  hills  and  vales,  ye  meads  and  woods, 

Sun,  with  o'erpowering  glare,  — 
Fair  creatures,  tell  me,  if  ye  can, 
From  whence  and  what  we  are. 

"  What  parent-power,  all  great  and  good, 

Do  these  around  me  own  ? 
Tell  me,  creation,  tell  me  how 
To  adore  the  vast  unknown." 

[We  indulge  a  slight  hope  that  we  have  lured  a  few  readers  to  this  point,  under 
the  impression  that  Dr.  Charles  Darwin  writes  these  beautiful  lines,  which  are,  in 
fact,  by  his  distinguished  grandfather.] 


PRESIDENT  ADAMS  ON  PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

[You  may  like  to  print  a  passage  from  an  unpublished  letter  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  on  the  establishment  of  peace  societies.] 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  29,  1817. 

I  HAVE  not  seen  the  article  upon  Peace  Societies  in  "  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review,"  nor  the  Review  itself.  But,  if  our  peace  societies  should  fall 
into  the  fashion  of  corresponding  upon  the  objects  of  their  institutions  with 
foreign  emperors  and  kings,  they  may,  at  some  future  day,  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  corresponding  with  attorney  generals,  and  grand 
and  petit  juries  at  home.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  in  very  active  correspond- 
ence with  a  peace  society  at  Athens,  and,  with  their  co-operation,  baffled 
and  overpowered  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  Alexander  of  the  Neva 
is  not  so  near  nor  so  dangerous  a  neighbor  to  us  as  Philip  was  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  I  am  afraid  his  love  of  peace  is  of  the  same  character  as  was 
that  of  the  Man  of  Macedon. 

Absolute  princes,  who  can  dispose  of  large  masses  of  human  force,  must 
naturally,  in  applying  them,  be  aided  by  all  the  pacific  dispositions  that  they 
can  find  or  make  among  those  whom  they  visit  with  the  exercise  of  their 
power.  In  the  intercourse  between  Power  and  Weakness,  peace,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  former,  means  the  submission  of  the  latter  to  its  will.  While 
Alexander  and  his  minister  of  religious  worship,  Prince  Galitzin,  are  corre- 
sponding with  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester  upon  the  blessedness  of  peace,  the 
venerable  founder  of  the  Holy  League  is  sending  his  five  or  six  ships-of-the- 
line,  and  several  thousand  promoters  of  peace,  armed  with  bayonets,  to 
Cadiz,  and  thence  to  propagate  good  will  to  man  elsewhere,  —  whether  at 
Algiers,  to  Constantinople,  or  at  Buenos  AyresJ  we  shall  be  informed  here- 

afte, 


I 


^ 


